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THE  MONKBOURNE  MYSTERY. 

BY  RICHABD  JEFTEEIES. 


Those  who  doubt  the  existence  of  those  subtle,  human  influences 
which  fine  organisations  have  ever  believed  in,  do  not  question  the 
exhilarating  eflfect  of  the  soft  yet  cool  air,  the  warm  sun,  the  bright 
green  grass,  studded  with  yellow  and  white  flowers  of  a  May  morn- 
ing. Why,  then,  if  the  emanations  from  matter  can  cause  a 
delicious  languor  to  pervade  the  frame,  should  not  that  wonderful 
electrical  machine,  the  human  body,  possess  at  least  equal  powers  ? 

"  The  mavis  saog,  and  would  uot  cease, 
Sitting  upon  the  spray  ; 
So  loud,  he  wakened  Robin  Hood 
In  greenwood  where  he  lay." 

The  great  sun,  already  high  in  the  heavens,  poured  out  a  flood 
of  love  upon  the  teeming  earth.  It  was  a  May  morning — a  true 
May  morning :  who  can  say  more  ?  But  often  how  incongmous 
are  the  human  accompaniments  to  the  lovely  scenes  of  nature  1 

**  Church!"  said  Sir  Anthony  Tracy,  in  his  thin,  jerky  tones. 

'*  There's  the  church,  and  there's  the  d d  imitation.  Church, 

burial,  cremation— who  says  there's  anything  queer  in  cremation  1 
I  say,  "Vicar,  what's  your  opinion  1" 

"The  practice  of  the  Church  has  always  been  to  bury  the 
dead,"  replied  the  gentle  voice  of  the  clergyman  by  his  side — a 
voice  full  and  yet  soft, — an  index  of  his  kind  and  benevolent 
nature.  Bat  the  restless  baronet's  thoughts  had  jumped  on  again 
by  this  time. 

•*  Putrefaction,  Mr.  Vicar !— why,  I  tell  you,  it's  horrid !  Smelt 
it  myself  too  much  in  the  Chinese  war  ;  marched  up  the  Ying- 
Yang-Yung,  you  know, — see  it  in  the  maps ;  dead  bodies  all  the 
way.  By-the-bye,  extraordinary  thing  happened  there— chance  or 
providence— we'll  discuss  that  presently.  I  had  a  splendid  diamond 
ring — one  big  stone,  gave  two  himdred  guineas  for  it,  *pon  honour. 
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Had  it  on  my  right  middle  finger, — see?  We  were  ordered  "to 
storm  one  of  Uieir  mud  forts,  cannon  firing  at  us  all  the  time.  So  I 
just  waved  my  sword  over  my  head  and  cried,  *0n  lads!'  whexi 
whiz  came  a  round  shot,  and  cut  the  big  diamond  clean  out  of  tb^ 
ring!" 

Without  even  scratching  you?"  added  the  vicar,  who  knew  fai^ 
friend's  foible. 

''Just  sol  But  here's  the  point,  sir :  these  cannon  were  fixe^^ 
the  lubber's  did  not  know  how  to  put  them  on  carriages,  th^y 
were  immovably  fixed.  Now,  sir,  was  it  chance  or  providence  th^^ 
directed  that  ball?" 

The  baronet  stood  still  and  faced  the  vicar  with  a  stem  fron^  ^ 
on  his  face  The  vicar  looked  down  and  seemed  to  ponder  deepl%^' 
As  they  paused  two  others  of  the  party  overtook  them. 

**  Didn't  I  hear  you  say  something  about  cremation,  sir  ?"  sai^^ 
Ernest  Tracy,  in  a  respectful  tone. 

"  Why,  yes ;  and  putridity  and  emanations,  and  all  that.     M^^ 
old  cook,  sir— old  thief!— saved  enough  in  my  service  to  go  \jC^ 
London  and  set  up  a  confectioner's  shop  and  dining-room  in  Oxfon^ 
Street.    Well,  he  did  a  rattling  business  ;  till  one  day  another*^ 
fellow  came  and  set  up  in  the  same  line  next  to  him.     Now,  this 
fellow  was  a  poet,  and  all  the  ladies  patronised  him,  and  with  the 
ladies  went  the  other  customers  and  Coo  key  grew  desperate.  Cun- 
ning old  scoundrel,  sir,  his  area  ran  right  under  the  doorway  of 
his  rival's  shop,   curious  imderground    cellars ;    everybody   who 
walked  into  the  poet's  shop  walkal  over  Cookey's  grating.    Cookey 
set  a  trap  and  caught  half  a  dozen  rats,  killed  'em,  put  'etn  in  a 
box,  hermetically  sealed  down,  like  your  coffins,  Mr.  Vicar,  only  he 
had  a  valve  and  a  tap  to  turn  on  when  he  liked.    People  came 
along  himgry  and  eager,  went  to  step  into  the  poet's  shop,  when, 
just  as  they  put  their  foot  on  the  grating,  Cookey  turned  on  bis 
tap,  and  whew  !  sir,  they  had^to  hold  their  noses  and  run  for  it.   In 
three  months  the  poet  gave  up  business.    Finest  argument,  sir,  for 
cremation. 

"Papa,  dear,  there's  old  William— speak  to  him,"  said  Dora 
Tracy. 

The  loquacious  old  squire  turned  at  once  to  talk  to  the  aged 
sexton,  whose  name  was  also  Tracy.  In  this  village,  as  in  many 
others,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  of  one  or  two  general  names, 
and  the  whole  parish  were  thus  related.  Not  that  the  relationship 
was  near  enough  to  come  within  the  definition  of  cousinship ;  but 
somehow  or  other,  in  a  roundabout  way  by  inter-marriage,  perhaps 
two  generations  ago  or  more,  they  had  all  particles .  of  the  same 
blood  in  their  veins.  From  Tracy  the  sexton,  up  to  Tracy  of 
Tracy  Towers,  all  Monkbourne  was  one  clan,  a  condition  of  affairs 
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which  led  to  a  pleasant  degree  of  familiarity  between  superiors 
and  ioferiors,  but  also  to  the  inordinate  pride  of  the  head  of  the 
place. 

Ernest  and  Dora  walked  on,  and  the  vicar,  after  a  minute's 
pause  for  courtesy  sake,  hurried  after  them. 

"Eraest,  my  boy,"  he  said,  **I  want  you  to  give  me  your 
fervid  opinion  as  an  Oxford  scholar,  and  fully  versed  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  day,  which  is  much  deeper  than  in  my  time, — where 
^  the  original  altar  stand  in  this  antique  old  church  of  mine  I 
The  Bishop,  who  is,  as  you  know,  deeply  interested  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  Ritualistic  questions,  is  continually 
pressing  me  to  solve  the  doubt  at  any  cost.  It  is  the  oldest  church 
in  his  diocese,  therefore  the  testimony  would  be  most  valuable. 
VNow  tiiese  restorations  are  about,*  he  says.  *  is  the  time  to  make 
thegearch/  He  hints  that  he  should  not  mind  if -I  pulled  the  whole 
place  down ;  and  also  at  reward  and  preferment.  Not  that  I 
would  ever  leave  dear  old  Monkbourne  for  any  gain ;  but  I  am 
*niiou8  to  satisfy  his  lordship.  I  have  searched  in  vain.  You  are 
young— the  young  have  ideas — inspiration,  almost.  Now,  go  round 
*lie  place  carefully." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  church  porch.  The  vicar 
pushed  open  the  door,  which  was  ajar,  and  Ernest  and  Dora 
entered.  The  vicar  waited  in  the  yard  for  the  squire.  The  great 
Wilding  was  full  of  dust  from  the  works  in  progress ;  but  there 
were  no  workmen  there  at  the  time.  Ernest  saw  this  in- a  moment. 
^  hurried  glance  round,  and  he  snatched  Dora  to  his  side,  and 
Passed  a  hot,  lingering  kiss  upon  her  lips.  The  slight,  graceful 
^pire  of  the  girl  seemed  to  cling  to  him.  Her  straw  hat  fell  back, 
her  long,  flowing  light  hair  mingled  with  his  curling  chesnut  locks. 
From  (he  painted  glass  overhead  there  fell  aslant  one  long  beam  of 
^^ght,  made  visible  by  the  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  which  glowed 
np  her  hair  like  gold,  and  blessed  them  as  from  heaven.  Among 
"i«  tombs  and  the  dust  of  other  days  their  draught  of  love  was 
^en-*scarcely  taken  before  a  footstep  on  the  gravel  without 
Dttde  Dora  start  and  blush,  and  disengage  herself.  But  the  foot- 
*^>  did  not  enter,  and  she  arranged  her  hat ;  and  the  pair 
commenced  a  minute  tour  of  the  walls  in  silence,  till  Ernest, 
^boldened  by  the  alarm  passing  away,  took  her  hand  in  his. 

**Thi8  must  not — must  not  be,"  said  Dora.    **  If  papa—" 

**I  know — I  know,"  cried  Ernest,  flushing  red  in  an  instant. 
"Because  I  was  only  a  ploughboy  till  the  vicar  took  me  up — be- 
cause I  have  won  my  place  by  hard  work — because  I  am  only  the 
corate  here  in  my  native  village — only  the  curate — I  am  a  dog." 

"Hush — hush!"  said  Dora,  **you  are  unkind.  Do  1  care 
•bout  these  things?    You  know /love  you.     But  I  cannot  help 
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papa's  follies.  If  he  for  one  moment  guessed, — oh,  Ernest !  sonae 
times  I  wish  he  woi^lcl  take  me  right  away  so  that  I  might  nev^ 
see  you  any  more;  for  this  deceit  is  so  wretched,  and  wc  sha*rl 
never " 

*'So  you  want  to  leave  me,"  said  Ernest,  with  a  lover' 
injustice,  "just  as  I  was  so  happy  I  thought  it  so  lucky  b< 
lost  the  election  through  upsetting  the  manufacturing  people,  «^ 
that  you  did  not  go  to  town.  I  believe  that*s  where  you  wish  t,c 
be,  in  all  the  gaiety  and  excitement  T* 

Dora  did  not  reply  ;  but  he  saw,  as  he  cast  an  angry  glance  ^ 
her,  that  tears  had  gathered  in  her  large  blue  eyes ;  and  know  inf 
weU  her  delicate  health  and  her  sensitive  nature,  his  heart  smote 
him.  But,  before  he  could  endeavour  to  make  amends,  the  dooi 
creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  the  squire  and  the  vicar  entered. 

*'  Why,  all  the  pews  are  gone,  and  I  want  to  sit  down  !"  s^.ic 
the  squire.     **  It*8  so  precious  warm.'* 

**  Come  into  the  vestry-room,"  said  the  vicar — "  there  are  se^^^t: 
there  ;  the  pews  are  being  altered." 

So  they  all  sat  down  in  the  vestry,  which  was  at  one  side  of  fcl^^ 
chancel,  with  an  enormously  thick  wall  between  it  and  the  sta^**^ 
for  the  choir.  It  was  cool  here,  though  the  room,  as  the  vicar  S2ui^ 
was  inconveniently  small.  He  thought  it  had  originally  been  p^*''^ 
of  a  chapel  in  the  Catholic  times ;  for,  cleaning  off  the  whitewa^  "^ 
the  men  had  found  a  portion  of  a  rude  painting  representing  ^^' 
Catherine  and  her  wheel.  Ne  doubt,  much  of  the  6ld  building  h.^^ 
been  takQn  down  in  the  Reformation  days  ;  for,  in  clearing  aw^^^ 
the  earth  round  the  wall  outside  which  had  accumulated  two  fe  ^^ 
deep  and  caused  dampness,  they  had  come  upon  foundations,  ac^ 
part  of  a  pavement  of  square  tiles,  each  bearing  figures  of  grotesqi^^ 
animals. 

Dora,  my  dear/*  said  the  vicar,  **how  pale  you  look!  I  ws^ 
just  going  to  ask  you  to  play  to  us  on  the  orrran." 

"Oh,  yes,  do  !"  said  Ernest  eagerly,  thinking,  "  I  shall  hav  ^ 
to  escort  her  up  into  the  gallery." 

*'  I  will  presently,"  said  Dora ;  but  I  feel  a  little  faint, — do  no*^ 
move.    It  is  a  strange  feeling ;  I  have  had  it  before." 

"  Who's  that  \  Come  in !"  said  Ernest,  stepping  towards  th^ 
door  of  the  vestry  to  hide  his  concern,  for  he  blamed  himself  foi< 
Dora's  indisposition.  He  opened  the  door  ;  but  there  was  no  onc^ 
there.     Yet  they  had  all  heard  a  distinct  knocking.     He  returned. 

"  Shall  I  bring  a  glass  of  water  ?"  he  said. 

**  Who  is  that  ?"  for  there  was  another  three  or  four  knocks  in 
rapid  succession. 

**  It's  the  workmen,"  said  the  squire,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
exchanged  a  rapid  glance  with  the  vicar. 
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'*  ^^"0;  they  have  all  gone  to  dinner,^'  said  Ernest. 

"  I  feel  better  now,"  said  Dora;  **I  will  go  and  play.     Papa, 
what  is  that  noise, — it  is  right  in  the  wall." 

She  pointed  to  the  thick  wall  between  them  and  the  chancel. 

"  Idsten — there  it  is  again !     How  peculiar !" 

Ernest  went  out  into  the  chancel. 

"  There  is  no  one  the  other  side/*  he  said;  **  while  I  was  in  the 
chancel  I  heard  it  also  in  the  wall  towards  you  in  the  vestry." 

**  -And  "^e  heard  it  towards  you  in  the  chancel,"  said  Dora. 
"  Papa,  how  funny  this  is !" 

'*  liCt  us  go  out,  my  dear,  into  the  sunshine,"  said  the  vicar. 
**It  is  better  than  this  cold  place." 

*'  But  there's  the  tapping  again,"  said  Dora,  all  her  feminine 
curiosity  excited.     "  Pll  go  and  see." 

She  ran  round  into  the  chancel,  and  put  her  ear  close  to  the 
wall.  Directly  she  heard  a  succession  of  taps  between  her  and  the 
vestry,  as  it  seemed  in  the  very  wall  itself.  Yet  they  sounded 
muffled  and  an  immense  way  off,  and  had  a  slight  metallic 
tinkle. 

"  This  is,  indeed,  very  singular !"  said  Ernest,  who  had  followed 
liw.      «*  I  begin  to  believe  it  is  spirit-rapping." 

*■  Spirit-rapping  !*'  thundered  the  squire — "  what,  in  my  church  ? 
Sir,  there's  no  such  thing  as  spirit-rapping;  it's  all  a  pack  of  ex- 
tavagantlies:"- 

**  I  did  not  say  it  was  spirit-rapping,"  said  Ernest,  calmly.  "  I 
00  not  believe  in  the  spirits  of  the  dead  returning  to  tap  on  a  table ; 
*^^tl  do  think  that  there  is  something  in  the  psychic  force  proved 
^0  exist  by  Sergeant  Cox  and  his  friends.  I  see  nothing  more 
wonderful  in  it  than  in  electricity." 

■ttie  sound  of  the  tapping  was  heard  again  as  he  ended. 

"  I  «rill  see  into  this,"  added  Ernest. 

*  Yes,  do,"  said  Dora,     **  I  am  so  curious." 

*  AVell,  tell  him  the  story,  vicar.  It  won't  hurt  Dora, — there's 
nothing  in  it." 

So  the  vicar  told  the  two  young  people  that  these  tappings  in 
tuc  chancel  wall  had  been  heard  from  time  immemorial.  Dora  had 
i^ot  heard  of  it,  because  she  had  not  lived  much  at  home  in  the 
panah,  being  generally  away  at  the  sea  or  in  Southern  France ; 
^M  Ernest  had  left  the  parish  too  young  to  remember  it.  It  was 
only  heard  occasionally,  and,  as  it  seemed,  when  certain  people 
canie  near  the  wall.  His  wife,  who  was  a  delicate  woman,  always 
"^  it  if  she  came  to  him  in  the  vestry-room.  Sometimes  one  of  the 
cnoir  would  hear  it,  and  would  not  rest  till  his  seat  was  changed,  so 
great  was  the  superstitious  awe  with  which  it  was  regarded,  although 
^  evil   effect   had   ever  been  manifested.    There  was  not  the 
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slightest  tradition  as  to  the  cause.  He  never  heard  it  if  he  entered 
the  church  alone ;  it  seemed  as  if  only  here  and  there  one  had  the 
power  of  calling  forth  these  curious  knocks. 

**  Mediums,*'  thought  Ernest  to  himself,  and  glanced  at  Dora — 
fair,  slight,  delicate,  sensitive.  Here  was  the  solution.  Whateve 
there  was  in  that  old  wall,  Dora's  unconscious  psychic  force  lx» 
evoked  it  into  action. 

Insensibly  the  vicar,  as  he  talked,  had  led  them  out  of  tt 
church  by  the  chancel  door,  and  they  now  stood  in  the  churchyard 
on  a  high  grassy  bank.  Deep  below  gurgled  along  the  bro^ 
brook,  which  was  called  the  '*  Bourne,"  beside  which  the  "monk 
had  dwelt,  shining  clear  in  the  sunlight.  On  the  very  opposi  ^ 
bank,  not  twenty  feet  from  where  they  stood,  rose  up  the  towers  ^ 
a  second  church.  The  squire  shook  his  fist  at  it,  and  broke  oi:J 
into  very  objectionable  language. 

**  I  wish  I  had  two  or  three  pieces  of  Cromwell's  artillery,"  sai^ 

he  ;  •*  I'd  level  the  rotten  old  place,  and  spit  the  d d  old  recto-: 

like  a  lark.  There  !^'  and  he  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast  as  i 
immensely  relieved,  and  glared  at  the  unoffending  building. 

**  It  is  very  singular,"  said  the  vicar,  *'  perhaps  unexampled, 
two  churches  so  near  together,  with  a  trout  stream  running  between 
and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  parishes." 

"And  it's  very  singular,"  foamed  the  squire,  ironically,  **  that 
I  own  the  biggest  part  of  both  parishes,  and  that  one  rector's  a 
gentleman  and  the  other  a  blackguard,  who  invites  the  factory 
people  over  there  to  vote  against  me,  because  I  am  turning  two 
hundred  acres  of  barren  furze  into  good  arable  land  to  grow  corn  to 
stiiflf  their  lazy  mouths  with." 

The  vicar  made  no  answer,  but  turned  homewards.  He  knew 
there  were  faults  on  both  sides.  The  squire  was  right  in  cultiva- 
ting the  common-land,  which  was  utterly  barren  and  useless  except 
for  half-a-dozen  donkeys  to  roll  about  on  ;  but  he  was  wrong  to  do  sc 
in  80  high-handed  a  way,  as  if  the  poor  had  no  feelings  or  rights, 
The  rector,  Mr.  Benson,  was  a  fiery-tempered  man,  and  he  was 
wrong  in  taking  so  active  a  part  in  setting  the  poor  against  a  really 
good  landlord,  and  yet  morally  right  in  resisting  v/hat  he  deemijd 
oppression. 

Benson  was  a  new  man,  and  did  not  know  the  squire's  tempera- 
ment. Anthony  Tracy,  with  all  his  faults,  his  rage,  his  Munchausen, 
like  ability  at  "  fabling,"  was  too  just  to  injure  any  man,  and  would 
have  made  full  compensation,  had  not  Benson,  without  waiting  to 
inquire  into  his  intentions,  rushed,  as  it  were,  at  him,  and  then  up 
went  the  blood  of  Tracy,  and  all  chance  of  conciliation  was  over  for 
the  time.  The  sorest  part  of  it  to  the  squire — even  sorer  than 
losing  his  election  after  6even.a^d.twenty  years  in  parliament — was 
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Anson's  discovery  that  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  title-deeds  by  which 
ie  held  Tracy  Towers. 

Benson  was  not  quite  accurate  in  his  information ;  but  he  had 
'bund  out  enough  to  terribly  upset  the  squire,  who  knew  that  he 
»ad  a  perfect  moral  right,  and  probably,  a  legal  one,  founded  on 
WTO  centuries  of  possession  by  his  family,  but  who,  proud  to  a  degree, 
3iJd  not  bear  the  insinuation  that  a  flaw  did  exist.  Benson 
e'claied  to  the  factory  people  that  if  the  squire  had  no  title  to  Tracy 
o^ers,  what  right  had  he  to  the  '*  green,"  which  had  been  called 
x^  common  from  time  immemorial  ?  If  he  was  not  lord  of  the 
i^nor,  what  right  had  he  to  despoil  the  poor?  He,  the  speaker, 
Em-id  told  the  squire  so  to  his  face,  and  had  proclaimed  it  on  the 
oiise-top,  and  the  squire  had  taken  no  action  against  him  for  what 
ould  have  been  slander,  which  demonstrated  that  the  squire  was 
firaid.  Afraid — he,  a  Tracy,  afraid !  Yet  he  could  not  horse- whip 
olergyman.  Dora  and  Ernest  had  gone  on  in  advance  :  he  had 
3i»lsen  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  humble  himself  for  his 
cvjiistiee;  and  she  smiled,  and  that  was  enough.  They  were  talking 
•C  the  mysterious  knocking,  and  Ernest  was  declaring  his  intention 
x>  get  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"Bramleigh,"  said  the  squire  presently,  afler  he  had  cooled 
down;  "you  area  good  man.     Look  at  that  fellow,  Ernest,  you 
ne^er  did  a  better  deed  than  when  you  took  that  boy  from  the 
pioofrh,  and  had  him  trained  for  college." 

**He  was  such  a  handsome  boy,*'  said  the  vicar,  apologeti. 
ciJly. 

"If  his  parents'  poor  old  Betsy  and  Bob,  were  alive,  what  would 
%  think  of  him  now  1"  said  the  squire. 

"  He  has' a  wonderful  genius,"  said  the  vicar,  who  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  praising  Ernest  to  the  squire ;  for  he  had  more  than  a 
^spicbn  of  his  protege's  aflfection  for  Dora,  and  wished  to  pave  the 
^y  if  possible. 

They  parted  at  the  vicarage-gate  for  luncheon ;  Ernest  and  the 
^^  went  in ;  Dora  and  her  father  walked  slowly  up  the  great 
*venne  of  elms  which  led  to  Tracy  Towers.  Towers  there  were 
^ooe,  bat  they  had  disappeared  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and  the  present 
^^^f^n  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  style  that  prevailed  in  that 
'^.  Dora  was  musing  of  Ernest,  but  with  her  dreamy  love 
"i«re  mingled  reflections  upon  those  curious  rappings  which  he 
W  promised  to  unravel  for  her. 

^  And  the  high  elms  overhead, 
Dark  thadows  woven  with  their  aerial  looms 
Shot  through  with  golden  thread." 

Ernest  had  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  vicar  to  allow 
^  workmen  to  excavate  the  wall  of  the  church.    To  tell  truth,  the 
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vicar  was  himself  curious  about  it.     Ernest  returned  to  the  church 
immediately  after  lunch,  and  quickly   had  the  masons  at  work- 
They  heard  nothing  of  the  knocking  now ;  but  the  men  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  there  were  such  knockings  from  time  ^ 
time,  and  they  were  as  eager  as  Ernest.     The  vicar  was  not  presea  t ; 
he  had  promised  to  dine  that  evening  at  some  distance.     Ern&>^ 
had  marked  both   sides  of  the  wall  with  his  pencil,  exactly  at  tfa® 
spot  where  the  sound  appeared  to  come  from.     It  was  rather  \o^ 
down — about  the  height  of  the  waist  from  the  floor.     They  fifst 
dislodged  a  stout  wall  of  stone,  which  gave  them  less  difficulty  th^^ 
they  expected,  because  there  had  been  little  or  no  mortar  used  in  £*• 
But  after  that  came  an  inner  casing  of  brick,  which  was  as  firm  ^* 
a  rock,  and  had  to  be  literally  cut  away  with  chisels,  so  hard  w^^^ 
the  cement.     The  blows  reverberated  as  if  there  was  a  hollow  spacr^ 
beyond,  and  at  last  the  tool  laid  bare  a  narrow  vertical  shaft  in  tlx^ 
thickness  of  the  wall  which  went  upwards  a  short  distance,  but  down  ^ 
wards  somewhat  farther,  except  at  one  side,  where  was  a  ledge  o^ 
bench  of  solid  stone.     In  the  daylight  one  of  the  men  hastily  thrus  '^ 
his  hand  in  and  drew  forth  a  skull,  at  which  there  was  a  buzz  o^ 
astonishment.     Ernest  called  for  a  light  to  explore  farther,  and  on0^ 
struck  a  match.     He  saw  something  glitter,  stooped  and  took  ouC 
a  heavy  globe  of  metal  apparently  steel,  burnished  to  the  extreme 
of  brilliance,  and  in  no  degree  tarnished  by  its  long  entombment. 
He  saw  his  own  figure  reflected  on  it,  when  his  hand  touched  some- 
thing, and  turning  it  round  he  sa.w  the  finger-bones  of  what  had 
once  been  a  long,  slender  woman's  hand  adhering  to  the  under  side 
of  the  globe  as  if  it  had  lain  in  her  palm.     So  ghastly  seemed  that 
clasp  that  he  let  it  fall,  and  in  a  moment  the  bones  crumbled  into 
dust.    Nor  could  they  find  anything  else  in  the  cell,  or  tomb,  except 
there  was  a  piece  of  metal  let  into  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber, 
but  so  corroded  with  rust  that  they  had  no  idea  of  what  use  it  might 
have  been.     Ernest  ordered  the  opening  to  be  closed  with  boards, 
and  hastened  away  to  the  vicarage,  where  he  left  the  skull,  and  then 
to  the  Towers,  to  show  Dora  the  metal  ball,  which  glistened  red 
and  fiery  as  he  held  it  in  his  hand  in  the  beams  of  the  sinking  sun. 
Dora  had  visitors,  amongst  them  an  aunt  whom  he  did  not  care  to   ' 
meet;  so,  much  disappointed,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  slip  from 
his  pocket-book,  and  asked  the  servant  who  knew  him  well  to  give 
it  to  her  when  she  was  alone. 

That  ball  of  steel  glittered  in  the  light  of  the  candles  on  Dora's 
dressing-table  that  night  as  she  retired  ;  the  few  lines  from  Ernest 
were  placed  under  her  pillow.  The  squire  had  gone  to  the  same 
party  as  the  vicar. 

I  know  not  how  these  things  happen,  but  happen  they  most 
assuredly  do.     Wherever  the  extremity  of  human  passion  has  been 
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endnred  there  lingers  a  sense  of  a  presence ;  even  the  long  habitation 
of  ahouse  without  any  tragedy  endues  it  with  a  peculiar  influence, 
wiich  may,  at  any  time  take  shape,  as  in  the  **  Moated  Grange :" 

"Old  faces  glimmered  through  the  door— 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floor/' 

It  may  have  been  that  the  invisible  emanation  from  that  bjny 
^^And  had  sunk  as  it  were  its  story  in  the  solid  steel  which  will 
absorb  the  electric  fluid ;  and  why  not  tiie  still  more  subtle  omana- 
tiOBs  of  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  a  human  being  ? 

But  it  happened,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  she  dreamt  that  she 
aro«e,  and  went  and  stood  by  the  window  with  the  steel  globe  in  her 
liaud,  and  watched  the  moonlight  play  upon  it,  and  she  saw  the 
reflection  of  her  own  pale  face ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  she 
Icnew  she  dreamt  and  could  feel  her  body  was  in  bed.     Gazing  on 
Ae  stars,  still  there  grew  before   her  eyes  in  the  depths  of   the 
niirror,  first  a  mist  like  the  falling  dew  of  a  summer  evening,  and 
^hen  the  mist  revolved  itself  into  a  slow  moving  succession  of  scenes, 
m  which  the  figures  did  not  speak,  but  somehow  she  felt  their 
^®^.    It  was  an  imperfect  vision,  and  the  edges  were  blurred  and 
grew  into  each  other.     The  costumes  were  those  of  many  centuries 
*go,  the  principal  figure  a  lady,  low-browed  and  by  no  means  hand- 
some, but  with  a  peculiar  animal.like  look.     This  lady  worked 
miracles,  cured  the  diseased,  but  scoflFed  at  Holy  Church  and  led 
^^  immoral  life.     Not  for  this  last,  but  because   she  obstinately 
'^lused  to  employ  her  marvellous  gifts  for  the  purpogfes  of  the  monks, 
"^  tried  her  for  witchcraft  and  heresy,  and  interred  her  alive  in  the 
*»U  of  Monkbourne  Church.     The  horror  of  it  was,  that  Dora  felt 
^  was  some  indistinct  link,  some  resemblance  between  herself 
jod  this  wretched,  unfortunate  medium,  who,  born  before  her  time, 
"^  suffered  so  awful  a  death. 

Dora  awoke  in  the  morning  ill  and  feverish ;  but  a  little  stimu- 

^*Dt  restored  her,  and  at  dinner  that  day — the  vicar  and  the  curate 

'^arlydined  on  the  Wednesdays  at  the  Towers — she  told  her  story. 

**I  have  very  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind,"  said  the  vicar; 

^'^t  the  being  whose  bones  are  now  laid  bare  was  indeed  im- 

'^^itd  alive." 

"And  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  as  an  anatomist,  that  she 
P^f^fissed  extraordinary  powers  of  an  animal  and  subtle  character,** 
^  Ernest ;  "  for  I  have  never  seen  a  skull  so  low  in  character 
^^Cfipt  the  famous  Neanderthal  head,  which  belonged  to  primitive 
J^^'  She  may  have  been  a  powerful  medium — charged,  like  a 
**yden  jar,  with  animal  magnetism,  which  she  did  not  understand 
^  could  not  control.  These  magic  mirrors  were  common  in  those 
"*y«— I  should  like  to  examine  it  more  closely." 
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He  carried  it  to  the  vicarage  that  night,  sat  down  in  his  own  room 
—for  he  resided  with  his  patron — to  examine  the  mysterious  ball. 
It  sounded  hollow,  and  did  not  weigh  so  heavy  as  solid  iron  would 
have  done.     This  idea  once  obtained,  his  next  thought  was  to  open 
it,  but  how  ?   there  was   no  apparent  joint.     At  last,   bringing 
the  lamp  nearer  and  turning  the  globe  round,  it  struck  him  that  the 
reflection  of  his  own  face  was  not  exactly  accurate.     It  was  as  if  cut 
in  two,  and  the  halves  not  precisely  fitted.     He  went  to  work  with 
his  microscope,  and  soon  found  that  the  globe  was  formed  of  two 
hemispheres  in  some  way  delicately  adjusted  together.     An  hout 
later  the  vice  of  the  village  blacksmith  unscrewed  the  halves,  and  thet*® 
fell  out  a  piece  of  folded  parchment,  yellow,  but  perfectly  preserver- 
There  was  a  large  seal  attached,  Ernest  did  not  attempt  to  unfold 
the  deed^  for  so  it  looked,  but  hurried  back  with  his  discovery  t/^ 
the  vicar.     The  young  Oxford  scholar  did  not  pretend  to  an  intim&'fc* 
acquaintance  with  the  intricate  court-hand  of  mediaeval  days,  ths^^ 
which  species    of  writing  probably  nothing  more   difficult  to    ^ 
beginner  was  ever  invented,  not  even   excepting  the  Egyptia.^ 
hieroglyphics.     But  Mr.  Bramleigh,  like  most  thoughtful  villag^^ 
clergymen,  was  an  enthusiastic  and  painstaking  antiquary.     EC^ 
pronounced  it  at  once  a  deed  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  carried  i'^ 
into  his  study. 

Next  morning,   at  eleven  o'clock,  Dora  came  down   to   th^ 
vicarage,  en  route  to  the  church ;  for  she  had  the  greatest  curiosity 
to  see  the  chamber  in  which  the  skull  had  been  found.     She  saiJ- 
that  the  squire  would  follow  her  in  a  few  minutes.     The  vicar  wat^ 
still  busy  with  his  deed,  and  Ernest  walked  on  with  her  alone.     In 
the  course  of  a  real  and  delicate  love^  how  few  words  are  spoken ! 
These  two  passed  almost  the  whole  distance  without  exchanging  any- 
thing more  than  the  most  common-place  remarks.     But  her  dress 
at  times  touched  him ;  her  eyes  met  his,  their  lips  half  opened  to 
speak,  and  no  words  came.     They  felt  what  was  in  each  other's 
heart— a  deeper  language   than  the  articulate  was  weaving  its 
eloquent  spell  around  them.     But  in  the  church  there  were  work- 
men,  which  partly  destroyed  the  charm,  and  Ernest  devoted  himself 
to  explaining  the  position  and  size  of  the  chamber  to  her. 

**  Why,  what  is  this  ?"  he  called  to  one  of  the  workmen ;  **  the 
piece  of  rusted  metal  is  gone." 

The  man  said  that  the  vicar  himself  came  down  in  the  very 
early  morning,  and  took  it  with  him  to  the  vicarage. 

"  I'll  get  inside,"  said  Ernest,  ''  then  you  can  imagine  what  a 
horrible  death  it  must  have  been  if  the  poor  wretch  was  really 
walled  up  alive  in  this  cramped  space."  Before  Dora  could  object 
he  was  inside,  and  found  that  he  could  not  stand  upright,  but  must 
sit  upon  the  stone  bench.     Putting  his  hand  upon  this  for  a  moment 
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he  felt  a  moulding,  and  called  to  the  workmen  for  a  ligbt.  A 
lantern  was  brought,  and  Ernest  examined  the  bench  upon  his  knees. 
In  a  moment  he  sprang  out  of  the  chamber  all  over  dust,  and  in  a 
8tate  of  great  excitement.  **  It's  the  altar— it's  the  altar  I"  be  ex- 
claimed; "I  must  tell  Mr.  Bramleigh."  Rapidly  he  explained  the 
importance  of  the  discovery  to  Dora,  and  they  went  to  the  great 
doors,  which  were  partly  open  ;  but  here  sweet  opportunity  delayed 
him.  Jn  the  deep  porch,  out  of  sight  from  either  side,  the  door 
cloeed  behind,  only  a  stretch  of  green  landscape  in  front — how 
could  be  belp  it  ?  his  arm  was  round  her  waist,  his  lips  were  pressed 
tobers.  One  moment  of  intense  happiness ;  the  next  a  loud  volley 
of  oaths.  There  was  the  squire,  as  it  appeared,  rising  out  of  the 
very  earth  in  front  of  them.  He  had  gone  down  into  one  of  the 
vaults  which  had  been  opened,  and  had  come  up  just  in  time  to  see 
*e embrace.  His  fury  knew  no  bounds  ;  he  called  Ernest  every- 
Aing,  from  a  low-bom  ploughboy  upwards — pushed  Dora  away 
^hen,  inna  agony  of  shame  and  fear,  she  tried  to  cling  to  him  ;  and 
finally  marched  off,  vowing  vengeance,  and  dragging  the  poor  girl 
^itbhim.  Ernest,  miserable  in  the  extreme,  and  yet  burning  with 
^potent  rage  at  the  taunts  which  had  been  flung  at  him,  walked 
rapidly  from  the  spot,  till  he  gained  a  fir-copse,  and  hid  himself  in 
Its  dark,  damp  recesses.  Here  he  passed,  perhaps,  the  bitterest  hour 
<>f  his  life;  for  he  knew  that  he  must  leave  Monkbourne ;  and  having 
lost  the  squire's  patronage,  how  could  he  ever  hope  for  a  benefice, 
^oasto  give  him  a  chance  even  of  aspiring  to  Dora's  hand?  At 
«Dgth  he  determined  to  quit  the  church,  and  to  seek  his  fortune 
|a  America ;  and  he  returned  to  the  vicarage  to  communicate  his 
^tention  to  Mr.  Bramleigh.  Unannounced  he  entered  the  study, 
^  60  absorbed  was  Mr.  Bramleigh  that  he  did  not  notice  the 
gloomy  frown  on  his  protege's  brow,  nor  the  deadly  pallor  of  his 
face. 

"My dear  Ernest,"  he  said,  "I  was  just  going  to  send  for 
J^'  This  is  miDst,  most,  most  extraordinary — I  have  fathomed  it 
*^  last  See,  here  is  the  deed  you  found  so  ingeniously  in  the  steel 
globe.  Here  is  my  translation  of  it.  Now,  what  do  you  think  that  deed 
**"^li  ?  (in  a  tone  of  triumph)  ;  why,  it's  the  very  original  charter 
panting  the  manors  of  Tracy  Towers  to  the  first  Tracy  (his  voice  rose 
^  a  squeak  of  ecsta.sy,  and  his  cheek  flushed  with  all  a  true  anti- 
I'^ary's  delight) .  Here  is  the  seal  and  all  perfect ;  but  how  did  it  get 
in  the  ball?  Ah !  that's  the  riddle ;  but  I've  found  it  out,  my  boy— 
1  ve  found  it  out !  Sixteen  hours  I've  pored  over  it,  my  boy — now 
look!**  3^  held  up  a  brass  plate  engraved.  **  This  is  the  flat 
piwe  of  rusty  metal  you  despised  and  left  attached  to  the  wall.  In 
^is  senee,  my  dear  Ernest,  nothing  is  despicable— no^Am^r.  This 
plate  has  hq  inscription.    I  recovered  it  by  using  chemicaU — ^it  waa 
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horribly,  barbarously  abbreviated  ;  but  it  read  to  the  eflfect  tli  ^ 
Matilda  Tracy  was  buried  here  alive— no  doubt,  for  witchcrei-^ 
heresy,  and  breaking  her  vow  of  chastity,  when,  as  a  widow,  fel 
had  entered  a  nunnery.  Horrible,  but  so  interesting;  but  n.<3 
you  will  say  who  was  Matilda  Tracy,  and  I  can  tell  you  th^^ 
thanks  to  the  old  parchments  up  at  the  Towers,  which  thesqui- 
lets  me  turn  over  as  I  choose.  Matilda  Tracy  was  the  heiress  of  tl 
Towers,  and  she  married  ;  but  her  husband  died  before  the  birth     * 

their  child,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  child  was  not  legitimate 

t^hameful  and  unjust  calumnj — her  cousin,  a  powerful  baron,  sei;^^ 
the  Towers  and  ejected  Matilda,  who  was  forced  into  a  nunnery  - 
the  age  of  twenty-three.  I  cannot  tell  whether  she  did,  or  did  n^^ 
break  her  vows.  We  have  seen  lier  skull  ;•  it  is  a  low,  animal  tyf>* 
At  all  events,  we  know  the  ultimate  cruel  end  she  endured, 
should  have  found  it  out  long  ago,  only  there  was  the  difficulty  i 
what  nunnery  was  she  immured.  But  from  this  deed  itappea^^ 
that  Monkbourne  Church,  and  the  church,  Mr.  Benson's,  on  tl::» 
opposite  side  of  the  brook,  must  have  been  parts  of  an  old  monast'i 
establishment ;  and  at  some  time  since,  the  brook  has  changed  iC= 
course,  and  divided  the  portion  that  remained  standing.  I  had  -s 
suspicion  that  the  brook  had  changed  its  course  before  :  now  I  aii^ 
certain  of  it.  But  now  comes  the  point.  This  deed  is  the  verj 
deed  the  absence  of  which  Benson  taunted  the  squire  with, — it  gives 
him  full  power  to  deal  with  the  common-land  which  never  wag 
common-land,  properly.  He  will  bo  wild  with  delight.  He  owe^ 
it  all  to  your  ingenuity.  One  thing  more  I  must  tell  you  now  r 
when  I — I  adopted  you  [he  could  not  say,  took  you  up]  I  traced 
back  your  pedigree,  an  easy  thing  in  a  small  pari3h  where  the 
registers  were  well  kept  and  where  the  parties  have  never  left  it. 
Undoubtedly,  you  are  a  true  Tracy,  a  direct  descendant  of  Matilda 
Tracy's  unfortunate  son,  who  grew  up  a  menial  instead  of  inherit- 
ing his  right — the  Towers.  You  may  call  yourself  the  real  heir ; 
not  that  I  induce  you  to  go  to  law,  for  as  the  niggers  say — 

*  Massa  go  to  law,  law  be  very  funny  ; 
Massa  get  the  law,  but  the  lawyer  get  the  money ;'" 

The  old  gentleman's  eyes  positively  sparkled  with  delight  at  tlie 
success  of  his  researches. 

**  I  can  put  the  capital  on  the  column  you  have  erected,"  said 
Ernest  at  last,  forcing  himself  to  speak  calmly ;  **  I  have  found  the 
altar." 

So  great  was  Bramleigh's  excitement  at  this  news,  that  he 
dragged  poor  Ernest  back  to  the  church,  totally  oblivious  of  the 
dulness  of  his  companion,  of  the  gloom  upon  his  face. 

''  Your  fortune  is  made,  Ernest,'^  said  the  vicar,  as,  satisfied  at 
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]ast^  they  returned  to  the  vicarage.  "  The  bishop  will  be  overjoyed. 
I  shall  recommend  you.  I  could  not  leave  Monkbourne — besideSj  it 
is  your  due.*' 

My  fortune  is  lost,  rather,"  said  Ernest,  in  a  low,  trembling 

tone.     Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  vicar  saw  that  something  was 

wrong ;  a  few  words  led  to  a  full  disclosure.     The  good  man  was 

deeply  disheartened,  but  he  did  not  despair.     He  would  see  the 

squire  at  once.     Up  to  the  Tov/ers  he  went,  despite  all  Ernest's 

protestations  leaving  the  poor  fellow  wretched  enough. 

The  squire  would  not  see  the  vicar ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Bramleigh  was  repulsed  from  the  doors  of  Tracy  Towers.     Much 
hurt,  but  still  making  allowance  for  the  feelings  of  his  old  friend, 
the  vicar  did  not  give  up  hope.     He  insisted  upon  Ernest  remain- 
ing with  him.     He  wrote  to  the  Bishop,  detailing  the  discovery  of 
the  altar,  and  recommending  Ernest  for  the  benefice,  and  hinting,  at 
the  same  time,  his  descent  from  the  Tracys  and  possible  alliance 
with  them. 

Tbis  was  a  stroke  of  the  vicar's  simple  cunning.  **For  the 
Whop,  save  his  lordship  !  is  a  worldly  man  (he  thought).  A  poor 
curate  is  of  no  object  to  him.  But  a  Tracy,  allied  to  Tracy  Towers, 
with  all  their  influence,  is  another  matter." 

In  three  weeks  Ernest  received  the  living  of  Alderbury  Priors, 
in  the  same  county,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  yielding  an  income 
of  eleven  hundred,  beside  glebe.  This  revived  his  heart  somewhat, 
yet  he  felt  half  ashamed  to  accept  a  living  with  more  than  his  kind 
old  friend,  the  vicar.  At  last  the  day  came  that  he  read  himself 
in  and  took  up  bis  residence.  Then,  ani  not  till  Ernest  had  left 
^0  parish,  did  the  squire  call  upon  Bramleigh,  and  renewed  their 
friendly  relations.  Gradually  the  good  old  vicar  introduced  the 
^^bject  nearest  his  heart.  lie  produced  the  deed,  which  sent  the 
*lttire  into  an  ecstasy  of  excitement,  and  declared  that  it  was  all 
through  Ernest's  ingenuity  that  it  had  been  recovered.  He  drew 
forth  a  genealogy  which  he  had  written,  showing  the  descendants  of 
^tilda ;  finally  ending  in  Ernest  Tracy,  who  was  not,  therefore,  a 
low-bom  ploughboy.  He  expatiated  on  the  advance  Ernest  had 
already  made.  With  his  talents  he  might  become  a  bishop  himself, 
-inally,  he  hinted  at  the  delicate  state  of  Dora's  health,  which  had 
latelygiven  the  baronet  much  uneasiness.  But,  after  all,  it  was  the 
^  that  turned  the  scale — the  triumph  over  Benson.  The  squire 
ploughed  up  the  common-land  and  stamped  about  it  sturdily.  But, 
^  do  him  justice,  to  soon  as  he  had  got  his  right  he  turned  round 
*^  gave  the  villagers  twenty-five  acres  of  the  very  best  arable  land 
*<>r  allotment-gardens  free  of  all  rent. 

Emest  came  to  Monkbourne  Vicarage  one  Wednesday  after- 
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noon ;  as  if  by  accident  the  squire  walked  in.  Nothing  was  %\ 
about  the  estrangement.  In  the  evening,  as  of  old,  Ernest  and  t 
old  vicar  dined  at  Tracy  Towers. 

"Even  now,"  said  the  squire,  in  the  evening,  **  I  don't  qu 
see  how  that  deed  came  in  that  steel  globe." 

*•  Why,  undoubtedly,"  said  the  vicar,  "  Matilda  put  it  there 
the  endeavour,  as  she  could  not  secure  the  inheritance  of  \ 
Towers  to  her  own  son,  to  prevent  the  cousin  from  gaining 
But  might  was  stronger  than  right  in  those  days.  The  st 
globe  was  buried  with  Matilda  as  one  of  her  implements  of  nee 
mancy — what  we  call  magnetism."^ 

Ernest  had  stolen  away  to  the  drawing-room  ;  Dora's  head  t 
nestling  against  his  shoulder.  Why  linger  ?  The  story  is  to 
They  were,  married  :  and  thus,  out  of  the  miserable  end  of  one  p 
wretched  woman,  there  arose,  three  centuries  afterwards,  the  < 
quisite  happiness  of  another. 
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THE  YULE  GIFT.* 

BY  MRS.  HIBBERT  WARE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Iva  large  and  handsome  apartment  in  the  rear  of  a  substantial 
numgion  in  Covent  Garden,  two  gentlemen  sat  over  their  wine,  one 
bleak  December  night. 

The  month  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  the  great  winter  feast 
was  near  at  band ;  the  Christmas  of  1696,  when  the  Dutch  King 
ttt  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  his  exiled  father-in-law  held  his 
court  at  St  Germains. 

These  two  gentlemen  were  Cassio  Burgess,  a  captain  in  Lumley's 
horse,  and  his  intimate  friend,  Master  Thomas  Trevor,  or  Tom 
Trevor,  as  he  was  usually  called,  a  gay  young  civilian,  and  some- 
thing of  a  fop,  as  evidenced  in  his  dress  on  that  very  evening ;  but 
spite  of  the  splendour  of  his  full-skirted,  green- velvet  coat,  with  its 
^ge  hanging  cuflFs,  and  his  richly  embroidered  waistcoat,  Tom 
Trevor  cut  but  a  poor  figure  beside  his  friend,  the  handsomest  man, 
perhaps  in^London,  and  certainly  the  greatest  fop. 

The  Captain  was  a  tall  man,  of  slender  figure,  with  thin  white 
'^^nds  and  long  fingers,  which  he  would  often  display  by  passing 
^^  through  the  flowing  curls  of  his  raven  hair,  which  he  wore, 
^  defiance  of  fashion,  instead  of  a  periwig  of  extravagant  height, 
^^  as  that  which  decked  the  head  of  his  friend.  His  small 
upturned  moustache  was  of  the  same  hue,  and  his  eyes  were  large, 
^k,  and  piercing,  like  those  of  his  mother,  a  lady  from  the  sunny 
^^Uiae  of  Italy.  He  danced  to  perfection,  sang  Italian  airs,  and 
could  assume  a  fascinating  smile^  exhibiting,  at  the  same  time,  a  set 
^  fine  white  teeth.  Altogether,  the  ladies  found  him  irresistible, 
*^they  dubbed  him  a  pretty  fellow,  a  dear  creature,  and  the  most 
diverting  man  in  the  world. 

Young  Jadies'universally  allowed  that  he  was  a  beau,  and  set 
^^t  their  charms  to  allure  him  to  their  feet :  with  what  fatal  result 
^  herself  a  certain  fair  msuden  had  thus  drawn  him  to  her,  we 
^  see  presently. 

On  this  evening  he  was  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  military 
^PP^rj,  as  he  ^^  going  to  escort  to  a  ball  his  betrothed  bride,  the 

•  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  1.,  368. 
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rich  heiress,  Miss  Margaret  BaiDbridge,  a  lady  from  bis  o^ 
county,  Yorkshire.  He  wore  a  scarlet  coat,  witli  full  skirts,  rich 
embroidered  with  silver  lace,  and  his  laced  waistcoat  of  a  sea-gie 
cloth,  the  colours  of  his  regiment,  reached  half-way  down  1 
thighs,  while  his  green  silk  stockings — for  being  at  his  ease  he  h 
put  oflf  his  high  jack-boots —  drawn  over  his  knees,  so  nearly  m 
his  waistcoat,  that  only  a  small  part  of  his  tight-fitting,  sea-gre 
cloth  breeches  were  visible.  Add  to  all  this,  his  rich  cravat  ai 
ruffles  of  Flanders'  lace,  embroidered  sword-belt,  and  huge  she 
buckles,  glittering  with  brilliants,  and  the  splendour  of  Capta 
Burgess's  appearance  may  be  fairly  realised. 

The. room  was  spacious  and  handsomely  furnished,  and  in  : 
appointments,  told  somewhat  of  the  tastes  of  its  occupant,  for  on 
small  round  table  rested  an  open  case,  lined  with  green  baize,  a 
in  it  there  reposed  two  violins  of  six  strings  each,  with  necks  neal 
fretted,  and  beside  them  lay  two  silver  bows.  The  walls  were  waii 
cotted,  and  the  windows  hung  with  curtains  of  green  and  red  saie,  a 
the  high-backed  chairs  were  garnished  with  cushions  of  carpet- wo 
with  pelicans  wrought  upon  them.  A  large  fire  of  sea-coal  blaz 
in  the  huge  iron  grate,  and  the  flames  were  reflected  from  t 
shining  Dutch  tiles,  which  lined  either  side  of  the  chimney,  a 
flickered  on  the  long  looking-glasses  between  the  windows.  T 
table  at  which  the  gentlemen  were  seated,  covered  with  its  wh 
damask  cloth,  was  drawn  close  to  the  fire,  and  the  brilliantly  bi 
nished  plate  candlesticks,  silver  flagons,  and  beakers,  and  glas 
of  Venice  make,  sparkled  in  the  light  of  the  leaping  flames. 

**My  life,  Cassia,  what  a  rare  display  of  jewellery  you  hi 
gotten  here!"  said  Trevor,   indicating  the  small  table   with 
fiddle-case  upon  it,  which  stood  on  his  friend's  left  hand. 

**Our  friend  Levi,  the  jeweller  at  Exeter  Change  hath  s 
them  to  me,  and  I  am  going  to  choose  a  yule  gift  for  my  mistres 
replied  the    captain,  as  he  leant  back  in  the  chair,  reached 
glittering  trinkets  which  lay  scattered  on  the  table,  and  then  bej 
to  display  them  to  his  friend. 

'*Nay,  but  who  is  thy  mistress?"  persisted  Trevor,  witl 
slight  sneer  on  his  lip.  He  had  a  real  friendship  for  Cai 
Burgess ;  but,  in  common  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  capta: 
acquaintance,  he  could  not  but  condemn  in  his  heart  the  mean  i 
mercenary  motives  which  had  induced  the  latter  to  break  his  vl 
solemn  engagements,  and  forsake  the  woman  to  whom  he  \ 
made  vows  of  unalterable  love,  when,  at  the  death  of  her  father, 
found  that  she  was  not  the  rich  heiress  she  thought  herself, 
merely  the  possessor  of  a  small  competency. 

So  the  beautiful  Italian  signora,  Lucia  Stefano,  whose  cha: 
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had  won  the  captain  to  her  side,  when  aided  by  the  glamour  of  f\reialth  ; 
in  losiog  her  father,  a  Leghorn  merchant,  reputed  more  wealthy  than 
be  was,  and  who  had  been  unfortunate  in  his  speculations,  lost  also 
her  lover.  She  had  since  retired  from  the  gay  world,  and  rumour 
whispered  that  Lucia  Stefano  was  dying,  either  from  the  ill  efifects 
of  the  English  climate  or  of  a  broken  heart,  caused  by  the  cruelty 
and  neglect  of  her  faithless  lover. 

"You  know  full  well  that  I  mean  Margaret  Bainbridge,"  ex- 
daimed  Burgess,  emphatically. 

"Nay,  be  not  angry,  Cassio,"  said  Trevor,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
jest  and  earnest.  *'  I*  faith,  I  had  forgotten,  for  'tis  not  so  long  since 
you  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  that  charming  creature,  the  ador- 
able Lucia;  and  when  I  met  that  ancient  old  dame,  the  signcra's 
Wthful  attendant,  bearded  like  any  man,  by  the  way,  coming  from 
jour  doors  to-day,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  quarrel  was  healed 
and  that  the  fair  Lucia  would  yet  be  yours.'* 

*'  Zounds !  the  old  hag  would  have  seen  me,  whether  1  would  or 
no,"  exclaimed  Burgess,  savagely.  **What  the  plague  could  she 
want?  she  pretended  she  had  somewhat  of  importance  to  com- 
municate  to  me  ;  but  I  tcld  my  fellow  to  pack  her  oflf.  By  my 
honour,  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  signora.  She  gave  me 
hack  my  troth,  and  I  am  not  bound  to  remain  unwedded  all  my 
days  for  the  sake  of  a  jealous  mistress." 

"Alack,  alack !  Her  friends  say  that  you  waxed  so  cold  after 
her  father's  death,"  observed  Trevor,  in  a  tone  of  slight  contempt, 
"that  she  could  do  no  other  than  set  you  free." 

"Her  friends  are  liars,  then,"  said  the  captain,  fiercely  ;  **  and 
^  the  young  lady  is  pretty  and  passably  genteel,  she  is  pert  and 
artful.*' 

"You  had  best  not  let  Dick  Parker  hear  you  say  that,"  replied 
^re?or, laughii^. .  "He  thinks  her  a  sweet,  charming  creature; 
^be  had  himself  a  fondness  for  her,  'tis  said." 

*'What  care  I  for  Dick  Parker  ?"  thundered  the  captain ;  **  the 
^^nstering  Jacobite  cur !    I  shall  see  him  strung  up  for  his  treason- 
^oje  practices  some  day.     The  whelp  ! — But  I  am  sick  of  all  this 
^Ik;  tell  me  which  you  like  the  best  of  these  rings  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  Burgess  placed,  one  after  another,  in  his  friend's 
*^^nd  three  gold  rings,  the  first  set  with  a  ruby,  the  second  with  a 
^^pphire,  and  the  third  with  peark. 

"Marry!"  said  Trevor,  taking  up  the  ring  containing  tLo 
^pphire;  **  this  is  theVounterpart  of  that  which  you  gave  the 
^ignora  last  Christmas.  I  #fell  remember  that  you  showed  it  to  me, 
*iui  said  it  was  your  betrothed  ruig." 

"Zounds!"  shouted  Burgess;  **  will  you  talk  for  ever  of  that 
Woman?" 
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'*  Forgive  me,"  said  Trevor,  in  tones  of  aflfected  contritu 
"  but  truly  I  can  hardly  help  speaking  of  the  lady  when  so  mi 
things  here  recall  her  to  my  mind  :  that  cover,"  he  added,  po 
ing  to  the  small  table  covered  with  a  cloth  of  sea-green  velvet,  v 
a  coat  of  arms  in  the  middle  and  embroidered  with  silver,  *' 
fair  fingers  worked  it^  an'  I  mistake  not." 

"  The  d— — 1!  and  thus  may  it  perish,  and  all  recollection  of 
with  it!"  exclaimed  Burgess,  as  in  a  fit  of  savage  passion,  he 
the  cover  from  the  table  and  flung  it  on  the  fire,  where  the  fla 
speedily  consumed  it. 

After  this  outburst.  Burgess  sat  in  sullen  silence,  parti 
ashamed  of  himself,  perhaps,  whilst  Trevor  tossed  oflf  a  bumpc 
Rhenish,  and  resolved  to  provoke  him  no  further. 

"Didst  hear  a  knock  at  the  door  ?"  asked  Burgess,  sudd 
starting  up  in  his  chair. 

**  I  heard  no  knock,"  answered  Trevor,  carelessly ;  "  Hwas ; 
fancy." 

'* There  'tis  again!"  cried  the  captain,  rising  abruptly  i 
his  seat  and  catching  hold  of  his  friend,  and  gazing  eamestl; 
wards  the  door ;  but  his  looks  suddenly  expressed  surprise,  min 
"^ith  something  of  terror ;  he  trembled  visibly,  and  Trevor  felt 
the  hand  which  rested  on  his  own  was  deathly  cold. 

Starting  up,  he  too  looked  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  ; 
he  saw  nothing,  save  the  dark  polished  oak  panels  of  the  c1 
door,  and  though  he  marvelled  much  what  strange  fancy  sh 
have  caused  these  sudden  and  unaccountable  fears  and  appre 
sionft  on  his  friend's  part,  he  felt  himself  almost  infected  by  t 
as  the  latter  exclaimed,  in  trembling  tones — 

**  I  feel  cold, — cold  to  my  very  heart* s-core,  Trevor  ;  the  < 
hess  of  death  is  upon  me.     Bid  her  close  the  door  and  leave  u{ 
•*  What  ails  you,  Cassio  \  The  door  is  not  open,"  replied  Ti 
in  unfeigned  amazement. 

Burgess  sank  on  a  chair  with  a  groan,  and  the  pallor  o 
face  deepened,  while  he  still  gazed,  as  though  spellbound  and 
nated  by  some  terror-striking  object,  at  the  oak-panncUed  doo 
at  length,  his  eyes  closed  and  he  lay  seemingly  uncons 
Trevor  hastily  sunmioned  assistance ;  though  oppressed  by 
vague  fear,  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  he  approached  the 
He  started  back  in  alarm  as  it  suddenly  opened ;  but  he  smi 
his  own  ill-defined  apprehensions,  when  he  saw  only  his  fr 
servant. 

Trevor  at  once  despatched  the  man  in  search  of  a  cordial 
on  his  return  administered  it  to  Burgess,  who,  in  a  few  mil 
revived,  raised  himself  into  an  upright  posture,  and  cast  a  glai 
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terror  at  the  door ;  but  almost  instantly  uttered  a  sigh  of  iclief, 
and  then,  torning  to  his  servant  said,  in  half  angry  tones — 

•'Why  did  you  suffer  that  lady  to  come  to  my  room  ?" 

Trevor  looked  astonished  at  his  friend. 

"Sir,"  replied  the  man,  in  unfeigned  surprise,  **  there  has  been 
no  lady  here." 

"Good  Heaven!  how  strange  T'  murmured  Burgess,  and  he 
relapsed  into  a  fit  of  gloomy  abstraction,  from  which  Trevor  found  it 
►le  to  rouse  him. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  BRIGHT,  clear,  frosty  afternoon  ha  I  lured  out  many  from 
tbeir  homes,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  cold,  and  there  was  quite  a 
concourse  of  fashionable  people,  of  both  sexes,  in  the  Park. 

There  Burgess  strolled  along  in  company  with  Trevor,  exchang- 
ing greetings  and  salutations  with  his  numerous  acquaintances. 
For  two  days  he  had  remained  silent,  gloomy,  and  apparently  a 
prey  to  some  hidden  cause  of  fear  and  anxiety  ;  but,  on  this  morn- 
ing, he  had  thrown  off  his  depression — he  laughed,  talked,  sang, 
and  jested  incessantly,  till  Trevor,  almost  wearied  of  his  volubility, 
which  seemed,  indeed,  over-strained,  and  his  friend  could  not  help 
fancying,  assumed  and  that  he  was  striving  to  drown  thought. 

Now,  the  two  friends  halted  to  exchange  compliments  with  a 
newly.married  gentleman  from  Yorkshire,  esquire  Randall  and  his 
bride. 

"Pray,  ma'am,  do  me  the  honour,"  exclaimed  Burgess,  offering 
ois  snuff-box,  with  an  affected  air. 

**  We  looked  for  you  in  the  Park  yesterday,  Burgess/*  said  the 
^uire. 

**Yes,  and  so  did  some  one  else,"  observed  Mistress  Randall, 
dily.   *•  My  charming  friend,  Miss  Bainbridge,  remarked  upon  your 


**She  is  not  out  of  his  mind,  nathless,"  remarkel  Trevor,  with 
a  smile;  **  'twas  but  two  nights  since  he  was  selecting  a  ring  for 
1^  as  a  yule  gift." 

The  captain's  face  darkened,  and  he  exclaimed,  abruptly,  and 
^  an  excited  tone — 

**  'Tis  all  mummery,  this  giving  of  rings ;  'tis  a  hateful 
fashbn."  Then,  as  though  wishful  to  change  the  subject,  he  said, 
addressing  Mistress  Randall,  **  there  is  a  good  deal  of  company  in 
wic  Park ;  one  meets  all  one's  friends.  Trevor  and  I  were  here 
^is  morning ;  a  game  at  mall  is  a  fine  amusement — Colonel 
Fordyce  is  a  good  player, — you  know  him,  Randall  ?" 

"Aye;  but  Dick  Parker  beats  him,"  replied  the  Yorkshire 
Squire. 
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**  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Burgess,  in  a  contemptuous  ton 
**  Parker's  play  is  only  lada;  he  is  a  low  fellow,  and  as  clown: 
in  his  manners  as  he  is  in  his  dress. 

"I  suppose  you  don't  like  his  politics,"  observed  the  squi 
laughing.  '*  He  is  a  hot-headed  blade,  but  no  low  felk 
my  dear  Burgess,  for  all  that ;  he  is  of  an  ancient  and  gent 
family." 

**  Well,  we  mean  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  *  Hercules;' 
we  must  bid  you  farewell,"  said  Burgess,  seeming  in  sudden  ha 
to  be  gone :  and  so  he  went  on  his  way,  under  the  leafless  tre 
whose  every  bough,  wreathed  with  hoar-frost,  glistened  in  the  i 
sunliorht,  as  though  it  were  covered  with  sparkling  gems,  and  I 
ground,  bound  hard  in  fetters  of  iron,  echoed  back  the  footsteps 
the  two  men,  as  they  traversed  the  more  solitary  parts  of  the  Pa 

They  soon  quitted  this  fashionable  resort,  however,  and  mj 
their  way  to  Fleet  Street,  where  they  halted  at  the  old  tavern,  1 
''Hercules  Pillars."  Before  entering  the  rather  narrow  passaj 
leading  to  the  inn — for  like  all  taverns,  it  lay  back,  in  order  tl 
the  room  towards  the  street  might  be  reserved  for  shops — Burg* 
paused,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  friend's  arm,  said  — 

"  Tom  ?  the  sun  seemeth  to  me  blood  red !" 

*•  Well,  so  'tis,"  replied  Trevor ;  "  but  what  of  that  ?" 

"'Tis  an  omen!"  muttered  Burgess,  in  a  half- whisper,  whi 
his  friend  looked  at  him  in  wonderment,  to  see  him  so  full  of  stran 
fancies. 

Then  they  entered  the  tavern,  and  made  their  way  to  the  1( 
room,  with  oak-raftered  ceiling  and  panelled  walls,  festooned  wi 
branches  glistening  with  the  scarlet  berries  of  the  holly  and  t 
waxen  fruit  of  the  misletoe. 

There  was  a  large  fire  in  the  stove,  and  on  the  chimney-pie 
were  ranged  highly-burnished  pewter  pots.  The  long  table  do« 
the  middle  of  the  room  was  covered  with  drinking  glasses  ai 
flagons,  and  noisy  revellers  were  seated  on  either  side,  men 
various  politics,  Whigs  and  Tories,  conspicuous  amongst  the  latt< 
bold,  handsome,  fiery  Dick  Parker. 

**  What's  the  court  news,  Captain  Burgess?"  asks  a  you 
Whig  Templar,  as  he  made  room  for  Burgess  and  his  friend  at  t 
table. 

"  His  Majesty  is  going  forthwith  to  Holland,'*  replied  the  CJ 
tain^  with  an  air  of  some  importance,  for  he  was  a  most  obsequic 
courtier,  notwithstanding  the  slights  put  upon  him,  as  upon  most 
the  other  fawning  Whigs,  by  their  unamiableand  boorish  monar< 
Dutch  William. 

'*  'Tis  said,"  remarked  Trevor,  "  that  the  King  intends  maki 
a  grant  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  before  he  leaves,  of  the  Manor 
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Denbigh  and  several  other  large  manors  in  tlie  Principality  of 
ffales>* 
''Indeed  !"  exclaimed  a  young  Tory  barrister,  setting  down  a 
I  with  a  crash  on  the  table.  "  The  gentlemen  of  the  country 
won't  stand  that ;  that  manor  is  one  of  the  ancient  demesnes  of  the 
Princes  of  Wales.  No,  no;  let  the  King  enrich  his  Dutch  favourites 
with  grants  of  their  own  native  dykes  and  ditches,  an'  he  will,  but 
lie  bath  not  a  right  to  put  them  in  possefision  of  English  soil." 

"His Majesty  the  King  will  do  as  he  chooses,"  replied  Burgess, 
in  loud  and  overbearing  tones. 

"rfcith,"  exclaimed  Simon  Harcourt,  a  Tory  barrister,  "here'U 
be  transformations,  sirs,  with  a  vengeance ;  why,  out  of  a  Dutch 
Earl  we  shall  see  fashioned  a  new  Prince  of  Wales!" 

"Marry!"  cried  out  Cadogan  Jenkins,  a  fiery  young  Welhli 
Templar,  called  familiarly  by  his  companions,  Cad  Jenkins ;  **  the 
Welsh  are  too  great  a  people  to  be  subject  to  a  Dutchman,  earl 
though  he  be,  and  they  would  not  submit  tamely  to  see  their 
country  dragged  in  the  mire  in  that  fashion.  Why,  the  very  name 
of  the  man  would  stink  in  their  nostrils." 

"Well,  well,"  interposed  a  staid  elderly  gentleman,  who 
noticed  the  flashing  eyes  and  angry  looks  of  the  younger  disputants, 
"Sir  William  Williams  and  Robert  Price  will  oppose  it  in  the 
House,  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  the 
^ng  would  be  forced  to  withdraw  the  grant." 

*'Our  deliverer  is  not  of  a  temper  to  do  that,"  remarked 
Burgess,  haughtily." 

**Zounds  1"  exclaimed  Dick  Parker,  **  the  whole  country  swarms 
^th  these  bearish  Dutchmen.  Confound  'em !  they  get  all  the 
places  of  power  and  profit;  there's  Dutchmen  in  the  army,  and 
Dutchmen  in  the  council  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Dutchmen 
everywhere." 

**The  King,  sir,"  interposed  Burgess,  darting  a  look  of  fury  on 
*wker,  who  had  laid  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  words.  Prince  of 
0^6 ;  "  'tis  rank  disloyally  not  to  call  liim  so  ;  but  you  Tory 
Jacobites,  or  High  Churchmen,  as  you  call  yourselves,  are  always 
^Ungto  disparage  our  deliverer." 

"Prince  of  Orange  he  is,  natheless/'  reiterated  Parker,  with  a 
provoking  smile. 

*' And  King  of  England,"  replied  Burgess,  glaring  at  the  young 
Tory. 

**  Who  was  that  charming  Miss,  I  saw  you  with  at  the  play 
Mother  night,  Burgess  ?"  asked  a  gentleman  at  his  elbow,  who  saw 
thftt  a  quarrel  was  inmiinent,  and  wished  to  divert  it. 

*  Oldmixon's  History. 
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**  Twas  the  adorable  Miss  Bainbridge,*'  interrupted  C 
JeDkins.  **  Burgess  is  a  lucky  fellow  ;  she  is  the  second  heiress 
hath  caught.  But  how  have  you  disposed  of  Signora  Lucia  ?" 
added,  addressing  himself  to  Burgess. 

The  latter  replied,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  in  a  contemptuo 
tone — 

**  I  know  nothing  about  her ;  she  was  ill,  so  people  said  the  1j 
time  I  heard  of  her — vapourish,  I  should  call  it ;  she  hath  becoi 
one  of  the  tribe  of  the  doctors'  milch- cows  ;  just  the  sort  of  fide 
they  are  eternally  playing  on — and  sweet  music  it  makes  for  thei 
egad  it  does!"  and  here  Burgess  paused  and  laughed  at  his  o^ 
sorry  jest,  whilst  Simon  Harcourt  suddenly  arose,  and  whisper 
something  in  Trevor's  ear,  which  made  the  latter  exclaim  withi 
agitated  look,  *'He  doth  not  know  it — I  must  tell  him;"  b 
before  he  could  speak  to  Burgess,  the  latter  went  on  in  a  scornf 
tone. 

**  I  never  intended  to  marry  a  foreign  merchant's  daughter;  t 
citizens  are  not  much  to  my  taste,  though  they  do  try,  poor  felloe 
to  ape  us  gentry ;  and,  by  my  honour,  they  succeed  tolerably  we 
As  for  the  signora,  she  must  have  known  I  did  but  amuse  m 
self." 

"Blood  and  thunder,  sir  !"  shouted  Dick  Parker,  **is  that  t 
way  you  speak  of  the  signora?"  and  he  advanced  a  pace  or  tv 
and  clapped  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"  What  the  devil,  sir !  would  you  dictate  to  me  how  I  sh 
talk?"  thundered  Burgess,  in  equally  furious  tones.  "An'  y 
like  not  my  words,  I'll  walk  you  out  of  the  room  by  your  nose, 
shall  you  not  hear  'em." 

'•  Thou  Whig  cur,  I'll  cut  thine  ears  oflf,"  vociferated  Park 
whipping  out  his  rapier. 

The  other  sfentlemen  now  threw  themselves  between  the  inter 
ing  combatants,  to  prevent  bloodshed  in  the  tavern,  and  succeec 
in  separating  them. 

"Look'e,  sir,"  cried  out  Burgess,  across   the  table  to  Parke 
*  if  you  want  to  prove  your  sword,  meet  me  in  the  Green  Park 
morrow  morning." 

**  Your  servant,  sir,  your  servant,"  replied  the  young  Jacobi 
"  I  shall  not  fail,"  He  then  quitted  the  room  with  his  frienc 
but  Burgess  remained  for  some  hours,  drinking  more  deeply  tl 
was  his  wont,  and  treating  as  a  mere  bagatelle  the  hostile  meeti 
to  take  place  on  the  morrow,  conduct  which  excited  no  surprise 
his  companions,  as  he  was  an  accomplished  duellist,  and  had  alwi 
escaped  scatheless  from  several  such  encounters.  At  last,  the  pai 
broke  up;  and  leaning  on  Trevor's  arm,  heated  and  flushed  with  wii 
Burgess  crossed  onoe  more  the  threshold  of  the  inn,  but  suddei 
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he  halted,  pointed  to  the  end  of  the  long  and  narrow  entry  leading 
out  into  Fleet  Street,  and  cried  in  tones  of  anguish  and  terror — 
*'She  is  there  again!  Dost  not  see  her,  Trevor?  she  is  coming 
towards  us.     Keep  her  off. ' ' 

And  here  Burgess  crouched  behind  his  friend,  and  extended  his 
arms,  as  though  to  keep  some  approaching  object  off,  whilst  his  teeth 
diattered  and  his  face  grew  ghastly  pale. 

''  Nay,  sir/'  exclaimed  the  landlord,  who  with  some  of  his  guests 
had  gathered  round  the  terror-stricken  man ;  ''  there  is  no  one  in 
theentiy." 

"But  I  saw  her,  I  tell  ye — I  saw  her,"  exclaimed  Burgess,  in  a 
tone  of  despair ;  **  and  she  brings  the  chills  of  the  grave  with  her ; 
my  blood  freezes  in  my  veins.  Did  you  not  see  her  draw  the  ring 
from  her  finger  and  offer  it  to  me  ?*'  he  added,  addressing  himself  to 
Trevor.    "  Nay — you  must  have  seen  her." 

Trevor  shook  his  head  in  mute  amazement.  ' '  You  are  not  well, 
'tis  but  an  idle  distemper  of  your  over-excited  brain.  Let  us  call 
for  links,  and  I  will  go  home  with  you." 

"Aye  lights,  lights,  by  all  means,"  muttered  Burgess,  as 
though  to  himself;  then  gazing  earnestly -and  shudderingly  before 
him,  as  they  walked  out  into  Fleet  Street,  preceded  by  some  link. 
hoyg,"  he  added,  "  'Tis  all  of  no  use.  I  see  her  white  face  in  the 
i6d  glare  of  the  torches ;  she  beckons  me  to  follow  her,  and  whither 
ihe  beckons  me,  thither  I  must  go." 


CHAPTER  m. 

On  the  morning  after  his  carouse  at  the  Hercules  tavern^  and 
lus  quarrel  there  with  Dick  Parker,  Cassio  Burgess  lay  buried  in 
l^vf  dumber,  in  a  spacious  sleeping  apartment  of  his  house  in 
Corent  Ghurden.  His  friend  Trevor  had  brought  him  home  on  the 
P^us  night,  and  had  shared  his  bed  with  him,  not  intending, 
^we?er,  to  sleep  himself ;  for  he  rather  wished  to  watch^Burgess, 
whose  state  of  wild  excitement  and  agitation  caused  him  some 
^Iftnn.  But  towards  morning  Burgess  became  less  testless,  and  fell 
^^  a  heavy  sleep,  and  then  Trevor,  spite  of  his  resolution, 
unconsciously  fell  asleep  also  ;  there  was  then  no  sound  in  the  room 
lave  the  deep  breathing  of  the  two  men. 

The  chamber  wherein  they  lay  was  large  and  handsomely 
'iinuahed,  and  pleasant  enough  it  looked,  whilst  the  blazing  logs, 
luting  on  the  and-irons  in  the  large  stove,  threw  out  broad  tongues 
o(  flame,  casting  a  ruddy  reflection  on  the  various  articles  of  fur. 
fiiture  in  the  room,' lighting  up  the  two  window  resasses,  in  each  of 
^h  was  placed  a  long  cushion  of  black  cloth,  enbroidered  with 
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yellow  satin,  the  work  of  the  fair  fingers  of  Cassio's  Italian  mother, 
as  skilful  with  the  needle  as  poor  Signora  Lucia.  But  the  fire  had 
died  out,  and  only  a  heap  of  white  ashes  lay  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
candles,  in  the  brightly-burnished  pewter  candlesticks,  sinking  low 
in  their  sockets,  yet  now  and  then  would  throw  up  a  broad  flash  of 
expiring  light,  and  show  plainly  the  different  objects  around, — the 
tall,  high-backed  chairs,  covered  with  red  cloth,  little  stools 
embroidered  with  red  and  white  damask,  and  a  small  table  near  the 
window,  covered  with  a  carpet  of  needlework. 

When  the  last  gleam  of  light  died  out,  for  awhile  there  was  dark  - 
nessin  the  room.  At  length  day  dawned,  and  a  grey  gloomy  dawr* 
it  was,  and  feeble  and  sickly  was  the  light  that  struggled  with  tb.^ 
dark  shadows. 

Trevor  slept  calmly  and  peacefully,  but  Burgess  began  to  mov"^ 
restlessly  on  his  couch, — a  large  standing  bed,  with  tester  ait^ 
valance  of  red  and  yellow  saie,  and  curtains  of  red  and  yello^^ 
sarcenet,  partially  drawn  only,  so  that  the  grey  light  of  the  morning 
stole  in  and  fell  on  the  white,  haggard  face  of  Cassio  Burgess,  as  b^ 
turned  uneasily  from  side-to-side,  clutching  the  soft  white  woolle^*^ 
quilt  with  his  long  fingers,  and  struggling,  as  though  under  tb^ 
influence  of  some  painful  nightmare. 

Soon  he  shivered,  as  if  chilled  with  cold,  and  then  suddenljp^ 
opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  looked  fearfully  around  him. 

"  I  thought  someone  knocked,**  he  said,  half  aloud,  and  thenb^ 
listened  intently;  but  all  was  still,  save  the  fitful  moaning  of  the  wind- 
But  hark !  he  hears  a  knock  on  the  oaken  door,  plainly  and  distinctly'' 
this  time  ;  a  shiver  runs  through  his  whole  frame,  he  tries  to  callou*fc- 
but  his  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  he  raises  his  hand  ai»^ 
seems  as  though  he  would  lay  it  on  his  friend's  arm,  perchance  to 
awaken  him ;  but  his  nerveless  fingers  only  clutch  at  the  air  in  tb-^ 
vain  attemj)t,  and  his  hand  falls  heavily  on  the  quilt.     He  listetm^ 
in   shuddering  terror,   and  hears  the   door  open ;  his  heart  bea^^ 
quick,  and  so  wildly,  that  it  partially  deadens  in  his  ears  the  sof  <^ 
gliding  footsteps  that  fall  on  the  carpeted  floor.     But  they  At^^^ 
nearer,  and  he  gazes  intently  before  him  with  distended  eyeba^*^ 
towards  the  foot  of  his  bed,  where,  between  the  half-drawn  curtaU^^' 
he  sees,  in  the  grey  morning  light,  a  tail,  slender,  female  figu.*"^' 
in  while   from   head   to   fgot,    in  long  clinging  garments,   whi^ 
enfolded  her  like  a  shroud.     Wan  and  ghastly  is  the  face  once     ^^ 
blooming  and  so  beautiful,  dim  and  glassy  the  heretofore  luminO"*^' 
eyes,  which  had  oft  gazed  so  lovingly  and  trustingly  on  the  face      ^ 
the  trembling  wretch,  the  false  perjured  lover,  Cassio  Burgess,  ^^^ 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  winter  morn,  saw,  for  the  third  time,  the  i'- 
fated  Lucia  Stefano,  on   whose  new-made  grave  the  snow  flal^^* 
were  even  then  falling.     Again,  she  drew  the  rino;  from  her  finger,  t»^ 
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yule  gift,  and  the  sapphire  seemed  to  him  to  glisten,  as  though  a 
tear  had  fallen  upon  it,  and  again  she  raised  her  transparent  hand 
and  signed  to  him  to  follow  her ;  then  slowly  the  figure  receded 
fram  his  eyes  till  it  seemed  to  melt  into  thin  air,  and  Burgess  lay 
pale,  cold,  and  half  insensible  on  his  pillow. 

**  What  has  happened  ?*'  asked  Trevor,  in  an  affrighted  tone,  as 
he  awoke  suddenly  to  find  his  friend  fully  .dressed,  standing  beside 
him,  wan  and  haggard,  but  apparently  calm  and  self-possessed. 

**  Nothing,"  replied  Burgess,  with   a  ghastly   smile.     **Only 
tha.t  I  have  had  an  early  visitor,  who  came  to  bring  me  a  yule  gift ; 
guess  who  the  donor  was  V 
•*  Nay,  I  cannot/* 
•*  'Twas  Signora  Lucia." 

**  Jest  not,  Cassio,"  exclaimed  Trevor,  ia  a  tone  of  horror ;  "  the 
poor  lady  is  dead." 

**  Nathless  she  hath  been  to  see  me,"  replied  Burgess.  **  'Tis 
tho  third  time  she  hath  done  so,  and  'twill  be  the  last.  She  beckons 
Qio  to  follow  her,  and  to-day  I  shall  do  her  bidding." 

**  These  are  but  idle  fancies,"  cried  Trevor,  springing  from  the 
'^^^l,  and  preparing  to  equip  himself  in  haste.  Whilst  dressing,  he 
^^S^ied  strongly  with  bis  friend  on  what  he  called  his  superstition, 
tiit,  as  he  saw,  to  but  little  purpose. 

When  Burgess  and  Trevor  with  their  men-  servants  arrived  at 
tlie  Green  Park,  they  saw  Parker  and  his  second,  similiarly  attended, 
approaching  from  another  direction. 

Snow  had  fallen  thickly  during  the  night,  and  pointing  to  the 
pure  white  drift  at  hLs  feet.  Burgess  said — 
**'Tislike  a  shroud." 

Then  he  advanced  towards  Parker,  and  after  the  first  salutations 
^ere  over,  and  before  preparing  for  the  engagement,  he  asked  his 
adversary  to  consent  that  the  quarrel  should  be  entirely  personal, 
^  ledid  not  think  it  requisite  that  their  friends  should  risk  their 
l^ves  on  their  accouDt  by  taking  part,  as  was  then  usual,  in  the  fight. 
*^o  this  Parker  consented,  after  some  little  demur  on  the  part  of 
Trevor  and  the  other  second. 

The  two  combatants  then  deliberately  took  off  their  coats,  and 
barker  his  large  peruke,  which  he  handed  to  his  servant.  Upon 
^"^  they  stood  upon  their  defence,  and  immediately  began  the 
^^gagement  with  the  most  determined  malignity. 

Cassio  had  great  command  of  his  sword,  and  was  very  strong  in 
^he  arm,  and,  after  a  few  passes,  wounded  his  adversary  slightly  iu 
•he  left  side.  But  finding  that  the  mere  exertion  of  force  was 
iiiSttflBcient  to  conquer  Parker,  he  threw  out  one  of  those  exquisite 
^ints,  which  none  but  a  master  in  the  art  of  fence  ever  attempts. 
But  Parker,  who  was  by  no  means  inexperienced,  and  bad  as  yet 
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chiefly  held  himself  on  the  defensive,  now  seized  the  opportanit^ 
which  Burgess  had  offered  him^  and  before  the  former  could  recov^^ 
himself,  made  so  rapid  a  thrust,  that  his  sword  went  half  wil.^ 
through  the  breast  of  his  adversary,  and  he  fell  instantly  to  tt^^e 
ground. 

Trevor  rushed  forward,  and  kneeling  down  beside  Cassio,  tried  ^zo 
staunch  the  blood  which  was  flowing  from  his  wound  and  tinged  tknue 
white  snow. 

''  'Tis  all  in  vain, "  said  the  latter  in  a  £Eiint  voice ;  "  I  am  a  de^sui 
man,  Trevor.*' 

The  next  instant  his  eyes  dilated,  he  threw  up  his  arms  wildly 
in  the  air,  and  crying  out — 

*'I  come,  Lucia,*'  fell  back  dead  upon  the  heaped  up  sn<»"^} 
which  truly  served  for  his  shroud. 


[Note. — Da.  Hibbert,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Apparitions,"  Edinbix^-^i 
1825,  page  236,  refers  to  the  above  story,  on  the  authority  of  William  Tux"»^  ^^^ 
M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Walberton,  in  Sussex,  who  narrates  it  in  his  History  of  **  ^^ 
markable  Providences,  both  of  Judgment  and  Mercyi"  published  in  1697.] 
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THE  ELL^  MAIDS: 

A    SCANDINAVIAN    LEGEND. 

Elres  and  Ello  people  both  belong  to  the  ckis  Alfar.  The  Danish  pea- 
santry ^ve  the  following  account  of  them  :  The  Elle  people  live  on 
the  Elle  moors.  The  appearance  of  the  man  ifi  that  of  an  old  man 
with  a  low-crowned  hat  on  his  head.  The  Elle  woman  is  young  and 
of  a  fair  and  attractive  countenance ;  but  'behind  she  is  hollow^  like 
a  doogh  trough.  Young  men  should  be  espec'ally  on  their  guard  against 
ber,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  resist  her ;  and  she  has,  moreover,  a  stringed 
iDRtniment,  which,  when  slie  plays  it,  quite  ravishes  their  hearts.  The 
man  may  be  often  seen  near  the  Elle  moors,  bathing  himself  in  the  sun- 
beams ;  but  if  anyone  comes  too  near  him,  he  opens  his  mouth  and 
breathes  upon  them,  and  his  breath  produces  sickness  and  pestilence. 
But  the  women  are  most  frequently  to  be  seen  by  moonshine  ;  then  they 
dance  their  rounds  in  the  high  grass  so  lightly  and  gracefully,  that  they 
seldom  meet  with  a  denial  when  they  offer  their  hand  to  a  rash  young 
TOMXi^-^Kfightleifs  Fairy  MtfthoUkfy^  page  81. 


Fair  is  the  evening  and  brilliant  the  star-shine, 
Silvery  clear  rides  the  moon  in  the  sky ; 
"  Homeward  to-night  will  my  walk  be  full  pleasant/* 
Says  Rolf,  as  he  biddeth  old  Oluf  good-bye. 

'*  Good  e'en  to  you,  Rolf!"  quoth  old  Oluf  the  shepherd, 

''  Safe  be  thy  journey  and  pleasant  as  well; 

Only  beware  of  the  false  Ell^  maidens, 

Who  dance  in  the  moonlight,  as  many  folks  tell." 

Scarcely  Rolf  heedeth  the  old  shepherd's  warning, 
Light  in  his  heart  as  he  walketh  along 
Under  the  star-spangled,  clear  northern  heavens. 
Chanting  a  catch  of  an  old  Norse  war-song. 

Soon  he  is  mid- way  'twixt  Aasum  and  Seden, 
Suddenly  music  breaks  soft  on  his  ear  ; 
Wondrously  beautiful,  weird,  sweet,  and  tender— 
Then  he  beholdeth  a  hill  that  stands  near. 

Raised  on  red  pillars,  and  all  underneath  it. 
Was  dancing  and  feasting,  and  revelry ; 
"  'Tis  an  elf  banquet,  and  Oluf  spake  truly/' 
Fearing  to  look  it  at,  on  hurrieth  he. 
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But  as  Le  IrembliDgly  basteneth  past  it 
Forth  come  two  £llJ  maids,  winsome  and  fair, 
Over  their  shoulders  float  long  golden  tresses ; 
Garments  spun  of  the  white  moonbeams  they  wear. 

One  in  her  lily  hand  beareth  a  gold  cup, 
"  Pledge  me,  brave  Rolf/'  she  crieth  with  glee; 
**  Wilt  thou  return  again  ?"  questioned  the  other, 
^*  Wilt  thou  return  and  dance  with  me?" 

"  That  will  I  gladly,'*  said  Rolf,  as  he  pledged  them 
Deep  in  the  goblet  of  sparkling  elf- wine ; 
And  fear  no  longer  he  feels  for  the  spirits 
That  frolic  by  night  in  the  pale  moonshine. 

Then  he  again  takes  his  way  towards  Aasum, 
Safely  he  reaches  his  own  cottage  home ; 
But  from  that  fatal  night,  rest  found  he  never, 
Ever  agaiB  to  the  Elves  he  would  roam. 

Closely  his  friends  watched  and  strove  to  prevent  him ; 
Once  in  their  power  he  would  never  return  ; 
For  he  had  told  them  he  promised  the  Elle  maids, 
And  till  he  could  join  them  he  ever  would  mourn. 

Often  he  tried  to  elude  their  close  watching, 
Of  passionate  longing  at  length  poor  Rolf  died  ; 
But  still  in  the  moonlight  the  Elves  dance  right  featly, 
Travellers  lonely  to  bewitch  and  misguide. 

Gebda. 
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NILE-BOAT  RECREATIONS. 

BY  A.  LEITH  ADAMS,  F.E.S. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Colouring  of  the  Plumage  of   Desert  Animals.— Desert- Loving  Birds.— Migratory 
Instinct. — Sivallows. — Birds  peculiar  to  the  Nile  Biinks. — \Tat«r  Fowl. 

The  plumage  of  many  desert  birds,  like  that  of  the  denizens  of 
arctic  regions,  and  of  the  ever-green  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  assi- 
milates closely  to  the  colouring  of  surrounding  objects.    The  advan- 
tages are  obvious,  and  with  no  class  of  animals  are  these  more 
apparent  than  in  the  beasts  and  birds  frequenting  the  open  desert. 
As  examples,  the  gazelle,  fennec,  jackal,  and  ichneumon,  various 
larks,  sand-grouse,  and  so  forth  among  birds,  are,  thereby,  enabled 
to  not  only  escape  from  their  enemies,  but  many  of  them  are  better 
fitted  to  steal  on  their  prey.     The  quail,  snipe,  and  woodcock  are 
other  familiar  instances.    The  sand-grouse,  however,  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  escape  observation  by  the  pale,  fulvous  colouring  of  the 
plumage.     These  birds  are  usually  met  with  at  midday  in  the  open 
desert  in  large  flocks,  where  they  squat  on  the  approach  of  danger, 
and  until  we  are  almost  on  the  point  of  treading  on  them ;  indeed, 
they  may  be  dispersed  in  hundreds  all  around  ^nd  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  observer,  and  yet  not  a  single  individual  will  be  seen.     Lying 
on  their  bellies,  with  the  head  extended  and  resting  on  the  sand, 
^h«y  remain  motionless,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  an  object  of  any 
*^t  to  break  the  eternal  sameness  of  the  sandy  waste.     The  decep- 
^^on  in  this  instance  is  complete,  and  one  wonders  how  much  of  the 
^^ouring  of  the  plumage  of  these  birds  is  owing  to  long  and  constant 
^^posure  to  the  bleaching  effects  of  the  desert,  or  whether  the  verdant 
^^  of  the  tropical  forests  communicate  their  tinges  to  the  animated 
^^  unanimated  objects   constantly  exposed  to  their  influences; 
>?^  are  many  exceptions,  however.     The  oldest  monuments  of 
^Sypt  standing  on  the  deserts  have  assumed  the  same  hue  as  that 
^e  surrounding  wilderness.    -As  regards  the  colour  of  the  human 
^c^  in  connection  with  this  country,  the  traveller,  Dr.  Schwein- 
^^b,  in  his  remarkable  work  on  the  **  Heart  of  Africa,"  speaking 
^^e  natives  of  Bongo,  or  the  White  Nile,  says — **  The  complexion 
^^  ttie  Bongo  in  colour  is  not  disimilar  to  the  red-brown  soil  upon 
^^ich  they  reside ;  the  Denka,  on  the  other  hand,  are  black  as 
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their  own  native  alluvium."  At  all  events,  when  one  thinks  of  tl 
vast  geological  epochs,  and  the  pre-historical  age  of  the  oldest  hama 
remains  of  art  in  Egypt  and  more  eastern  countries,  there  is  amp 
time  allowed  for  these  changes  in  animals,  as  well  as  in  tl 
monuments. 

The  redstarts  and  desert  chats  are  various  and  attractive.  Tl 
white-fronted  redstart  is  to  be  seen  about  the  villages,  also  tl 
black  species ;  the  last,  however,  is  not  nearly  so  common.  Tl 
stone-chat  winters  in  Egypt,  also  the  wheatear  and  yellow  and  gre; 
throated  and  pied  wagtails.  The  sombre  wagtail,  somewhat  lil 
the  last,  is  often  observed  about  the  first  cataract.  In  the  fiel 
are  flocks  of  the  red-throated  pipet,  and  around  Thebes  any  onewii 
sporting  proclivities  may  bag  at  early  morn,  or  at  dusk,  sever 
brace  of  the  pin-tailed  grouse,  and  other  allied  but  less  comm< 
species,  such  as  the  beautiful  crowned  and  the  Senegal  sand-grous 

The  quail  is  not  to  say  plentiful,  but  there  are  few  vetc' 
fields  where  several  couples  may  not  be  procured  during  the  co 
months.  The  sand-grouse  are  represented  on  the  monuments,  ai 
the  quail  appears  among  many  votive  oflferings  to  the  gods,  and 
the  bird-catching  scenes.  It  was  not  sacred,  and  there  is  no  record* 
instance  of  any  mummied  specimens.  Returning  to  the  desei 
haunting  birds,  there  are  several  black  and  white  chats  remarkal 
for  the  purity  of  these  colours.  The  white-headed  chat  {Droniol 
leucocephala)  is  common  on  the  sterile  wastes  of  Nubia,  arou 
deserted  villages  and  ruined  temples,  where  its  black  and  white-tai 
mate  (D.  leucopygia)  is  still  more  common,  and  has  been  xt 
taken  for  a  distinct  species. 

The  russet-coloured  wheatear  (Saxicola  lumens)  is  more  comn 
in  Egypt  than  between  the  first  and  second  cataracts,  where  anot 
russet-dad  chat,  the  desert  wheatear,  is  to  be  seen.  Often,  dut 
excursions  among  the  sand  dunes  of  Nubia,  the  traveller  coJ 
suddenly  on  a  brownish-yellow  nightjar  (Caprimulyus  isabellini 
lying  close  on  the  sand  in  some  little  hole  it  has  scooped  in 
open.  Like  the  sand-grouse  and  many  desert-loving  larks, 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  eminently  adapted  to  protect  it  from 
foes^  being  of  the  pale  yellowish  brown  of  the  surrounding  wasi 
About  the  pyramids  and  elsewhere,  either  single  or  in  smadl  floe 
will  be  noticed  the  desert-lark  {cei^thilanda  desertornm)  ;  and  in  1 
situations,  mostly  in  the  ravines  and  desert  place?,  is  the  isal 
coloured  lark  {galerida  isabellina).  It  is  readily  recognised  on  wi 
from  the  transparency  of  the  quill  feathers.  There  are  sevc 
species  of  small  desert  larks  of  a  sandy  coloured  plumage-^to  v 
the  pallid-lark  finch  (ammomones  pallida),  and  the  little  sa: 
ark  (mirafra  cordo/anica,) 

A  very  game  little  partridge,  named  Hey's  Partridge,  lik< 
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diminutive  red-legged  partridge,  is  met  with  in  ooveys  in  the  rocky 
parts  of  Nubia.  A  few  may  always  he  found  on  the  hare  hills 
behind  Dendor ;  and  on  the  desert  plains  throughout  the  country 
flocks  of  the  isabel-coloured  courser  are  plentiful.  The  last  is  so 
well  protected  by  its  plumage  as  to  be  scarcely  likely'to  be  observed 
until  frightened,  when  it  runs  with  amazing  rapidity.  Associated  with 
this  coarser  may  be  often  observed  the  Norfolk  plover,  and  the 
swift-footed  bifaciated  lark  is  also  common.  Its  handsome  form 
OQ  the  desert  sands,  far  away  from  civilisation,  is  sure  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  wayfarer. 

Among  the  desert-haunting  birds,  the  celebrated  blue  thrush  is 
occasionally  observed,  especially  among  the  rocky  parts  at  the 
cataracts,  and  the  deserted  and  ruined  villages  of  Nubia ;  its  mellow, 
melodious,  and  plaintive  notes  sound  sweet  on  the  ear,  and  more 
especially  by  contrast  with  the  usual  muteness  of  the  other  denizens 
of  the  wastes.  One  of  the  most  attractive  and  delicately- coloured 
birds  of  the  country  is  the  little  trumpeier-buUfinch.  Along  the 
confines  of  cultivation,  and  in  rocky  situations  bordering  on  the 
desert,  its  clear,  twinkling  call  is  often  heard  where  the  sandy 
colouring  of  the  plumage  hides  its  form  from  view.  Sometimes,  when 
a  flock  are  intently  feeding,  all  of  a  sudden  there  is  a  commotion 
among  them,  and  like  an  arrow,  a  sparrow-hawk  has  pounced  down 
on  some  luckless  individual,  and  is  bearing  it  away  in  his  talons, 
pursued  by  the  whole  flock,  the  same  incident  occurring  frequently 
^th  the  common  linnet,  which  is  abundant  in  Egypt  during  the 
oold  months,  and  frequents  like  situations. 

Nearly  idl  the  birds  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  are  common  to  Southern 
Europe  or  Northern  Africa.  The  two  former  are  their  winter  homes 
for  the  most  part;  and  as  soon  at  the  hot  winds  set  in  towards  the  end 
of  March  they  commence  the  retrograde  movement  northwards.  It 
incurious  to  observe  how  lethargic  some  of  the  species  seem,  as  if 
^y  ii?ere  not  enjoying  themselves,  and  longing  to  be  up  and  oflF  to 
^eir  breeding-ground  in  more  northern  climes.  The  migratory 
ii^ct  seems  to  seize  the  bird  without  reference  to  failure  of  food 
^  change  of  climate — it  appears,  in  fact,  constitutional ;  but,  at 
4e  same  time,  although  inherited  from  parent  to  oflFspring,  the 
chances  are  that,  in  the  first  instances,  certain  birds  were  driven 
^^  their  retreats  through  the  failure  of  food  and  change  of  climate ; 
wid  by  pursuing  routes  indicated  by  the  cooler  or  warm  winds,  as 
the  case  might  be,  they  at  last  established  a  temperament  or 
^tural  disposition  to  quit  at  a  given  time.  The  furor,  or  whatever  it 
^gbtbe  called,  comes  on  unconsciously  and  impels  the  creature  to 
^  up  and  off  It  is  constantly  observed  in  such  as  swallows  and 
other  migratory  species,  who  get  very  excited  towards  the  times  of 
departure. 
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It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  names  of  many  sma 
birds  shown  on  the  obelisks  and  in  pictures.  No  doubt  tl 
artist  drew  many  from  casual  observations,  whilst  the  excessr 
exaggeration  with  reference  to  the  mythical  phoenix,  and  the  lik 
render  many  animal  representations  of  little  account  to  the  nat 
ralist. 

The  common  swallow  differs  so  far  from  the  European  varie 
in  having  its  belly  a  deep  rust-colour.  The  black  swift  is  also 
a  winter  visitor  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  among  the  groves  and  in  liel 
the  traveller  will  meet  with  the  pretty  green  bee-eater,  whilst  tl 
common  and  the  black  and  white  kingfishers  are  seen  huntii 
along  the  river's  bank.  The  pretty  little  black-beaded,  or  Sardini; 
warbler,  with  the  chiff-chaff,  are  plentiful  among  the  acacia-trees 
Nubia,  whilst  the  blue-breast  may  be  seen  hopping  about  in  coi 
fields. 

The  willow- wren  and  white-throat  winters  on  the  banks  of  t 
Nile.  The  raven  is  plentiful,  but  appears  to  differ  in  some  p 
ticulars  from  its  congener  of  Europe.  It  is  curious  to  observe  t 
tameness  of  the  hooded-crow  as  compared  with  this  bird  in  Euro] 
Flocks  of  starlings  may  be  often  observed.  The  crows  appear 
the  monumental  representations  only. 

A  silent  little  tenant  of  the  rivers  bank,  and  liable  to  be  n 
taken  for  the  sand-martin,  is  the  sombre-coloured  crag-swall 
Flocks  may  be  often  seen  skimming  noiselessly  along  the  suri 
of  the  river  or  over  stagnant  pools,  and  among  the  acacia-tree 
the  Nubian  Nile.  Of  the  birds  not  found  north  of  the  Medi 
ranean,  there  is  a  diminutive,  fragile  wren  warbler  {fuya  graci 
which  frequents  bushy  places ;  and  although  always  secre 
itself  ,  the  little  creature  keeps  persistingly  uttering  a  harsh,  r 
ing  note  when  the  intruder  approaches  its  haunts.  With  the  er 
tion  of  the  stone-chat  and  wheatear,  few  of  the  desert-loving  1 
and  chats  cross  the  inland  sea.  Among  the  acacia-bushes  in  Nu 
a  strange  bush-thrush  {crateropus  acacia)  appears,  and  a  bu 
{pyciionotus  arsinot)^  which  belong  to  the  avi  fauna  of  more  soutl 
regions.  Many  more  Egyptian  birds  might  be  added  if  the  i 
dental  visitors  to  Europe  were  included,  inasmuch  as  several  spe< 
either  blown  by  the  wind,  or  accidentally  over-reaching  their  lie 
have  at  length  found  their  way  to  Europe,  and  are  included  in 
excellent  works  of  Gould,  Bree,  Yarrel,  Bewick,  Degland,  &c., 
Besides  these  familar  birds,  there  is  the  attractive  little  bl 
headed  plover  to  be  constantly  observed  along  the  banks  of  the  r 
emitting  its  loud  piping,  chip-chip-hoety  as  it  rises  in  front  oi 
boat,  and  wheeling  round,  makes  for  a  place  of  safety  behind, 
little  ringed-plover  is  common  by  the  sides  of  pools ;  and  the 
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wing,  80  noisesotne  during  the  breeding  season  in  Europe,  is  remark- 
ably mute  in  its  winter  quarters. 

The  crane  is  observed  in  flocks,  but  is  very  wary,  from  constant 
molestation;  besides  the  very  characteristic  pictures  elsewhere  re- 
ferred  to  on  the  walls  of  Beni  Hassan,  the  crane  entered  also  into 
the  animal  writings.  According  to  HorapoUo,  when  the  ancients 
wished  to  signify  a  man  skilled  in  astronomy,  they  draw  a  crane,  in 
consequence  of  the  natural  disposition  of  the  bird  to  ascend  to  high 
elevations.  White  and  black  storks,  night-herons,  and  spoon-bills 
are  common,  but  diflicult  of  approach.  The  heron  is  less  shy,  but 
the  tamest  and  most  plentiful  of  the  waders  is  the  little  white  egret, 
which  does  duty  with  your  dragoman  for  the  ibis,  and,  accord- 
ingly, pays  the  penalty  of  death  on  that  account.  The  curlew, 
common  sand-piper,  red-shank,  green-shank,  and  many  others  of 
that  ilk,  may  be  observed  constantly.  Of  the  duck  tribe,  besides 
those  already  noticed,  the  bird-fancier  will  scarcely  fail  to  recognise 
the  ruddy  sheldrake,  widgeon,  shoveler,  n^allard,  teal,  garganey 
twl,&c.,  all  common  enough,  but  precious  wild — indeed,  from  long 
molestation,  fear  has  become  inherited  ;  for  it  must  be  understood, 
that  the  majority  of  winter  visitors  are  fresh  animals,  and  were  birds 
of  the  previous  summer  born  in  distant  lands.  It  is  not  apparent 
that  the  ancients  domesticated  any  of  the  ducks.  The  bird  with 
the  pintail  is  assuredly  very  like  the  duck  of  that  name  ;  but  in  the 
Coloured  representations  it  would  seem  that  the  artist  was  aiming 
^^  the  colourin^T  of  the  Nile  goose.  Besides  the  cormorant,  which 
^s  often  seen  in  flocks,  there  arc  several  species  of  gulls,  of  which 
the  herring  and  black-headed  are  the  most  common. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

*^*ore8  on  the  Walla  of  Beni  Hassan.—  Hippopotamus  Hunting.— Dog  an  unclean 
anima]. — Cattle  of  the  Ancients. — Bnts. — Owls. — Magnificent  Paintings. 

The  celebrated  tombs  of  Beni  ilassan,*  before  they  were  rifled 
.  '^^   destroyed,  must  have   presented  remarkable  pictures  of  the 

'^^oor  and  outdoor  life  of  the  natives.  And  what  made  the  scenes 
^  objects  more  precious  than   similar  representations  elsewhere, 

^  their  great  antiquity,  seeing  that  many  of  the  figures  of  the 
^Ouls  and  hunting  scenes  were  doubtless  executed  at  least  one 

^^^Usand  years  before  our  era.  Even  now,  after  all  the  accidental 
^^  wanton  mischief  perpetrated  from  time  to  time  by  the  removal 

.  '•The  tombs  were  made  duriu?  the  12th  Dynasty.  Of  course,  the  i>aiQt- 
^*^  Were  added  from  lirue  to  time;  subseciueully. 
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of  portions  by  antiquarians,  and  the  vulgar  scribblings  of  Smitli« 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  we  are  still  enabled  to  recognise  many 
very  interesting  designs,  in  connection  with  animal  life  :  to  wit,  t^^® 
hunting  and  capture  of  the  gazelle,  wild  sheep,  and  oxen,  by  m^ans 
of  tamed  lions,  or  the  snaring  of  the  ruminants  by  means  of  tlie 
lasso.     The  return   from  the  chase  shows  a  hyena,  with  its  leg* 
tied  together  and  in  the  trap,  being  carried  home  on  a  pole  between 
two  men.     A  gazelle  is  led  by  the  horns,  with  a  man  carrying  t'^^o 
boxes  slung  from  either  end  of  a  beam,  containing  a  hare  and  por- 
cupines or  else  hedgehogs.     Very  exact  representations  are  seen,  ei 
the  Nubian  ibex,  oryx,  gazelle,  addax,  goat,  oxen,  mufflou,  hski^ 
porcupine,   fox,  leopard,  cat,   rat,  and  a  stag;   the  horns  of  tl^^ 
latter  are  very  imperfectly  executed,  and  no  doubt  in  this  case,    ^^ 
in  several  others,  a  great  deal  of  the  knowledge  of  animals  forei^*- 
to  Egypt  and  the  countries  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  h^'^ 
been  obtained  from  hearsay  or  from  the  pictures  of  travellers.     TA*^ 
Barbary  stag  may  be.  the  deer  here  shown  ;  for  until  the  Romar*^ 
found  their  way  into  Egypt,  it  is  likely  that  the  conception  w^^ 
obtained  at  second-hand  from  the  seafaring  Phoenicians,  who  we^^^ 
continually  coming  in  contact  with  the  natives  of  the  Lower  Nil^- 
Doubtless,  the  imagination  of  the  painter,  as  well  as  the  historian » 
was  often  put  on  the  stretch   when  at  a  loss  for  a  suflScientljT 
stirring  subject.     It  is  not  clear  where  the  wild  oxen  were  found  in 
North  Africa  which  we  see  being  captured  by  the  lasso  or  shot  by 
bow  and  arrow,  unless  the  conception  was  obtained  from  informa- 
tion conveyed  by  European  travellers ;  however,  the  great   wild 
bull   or  urus  may   have  frequented    the  neighbouring   lands,   as 
it  was  spread  over  central  and  northern  Europe  during  the  same 
epoch. 

The  lion  might  have  roamed  over  the  deserts  up  to  late  dates 
during  the  civilisation  of  the  ancient  race,  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  panther,  leopard,  and  wild  cat  now  repelled  to  more 
southern  lands.  In  the  animal  writings,  the  lion  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  **  courage  and  strength,"  whilst  its  "head  and  fjro. 
parts  "  signified  the  "  rising  of  the  Nile." 

The  hyena  is  still  met  with  in  N'ubia,  where  the  natives  assert 
that  it  devours  maize,  which  is  a  peculiar  trait  in  an  animal  so 
generally  carnivorous.  There  is  a  mistaken  belief,  not  only  as 
regards  the  ferocity  of  the  animal,  but  it  is  also  asserted  that  the 
hyena  is  untamable.  Both  assertions  are  much  exaggerated; 
it  is,  in  general,  cowardly,  and  when  captured  young  is  easily 
domesticated.  The  striped  is  the  species  reprasented  on  the  monu- 
ments. It  is  still  common  eastward,  while  the  spotted  hyena 
frequents  the  neighbouring  regions  southward. 
Of  all  the  spurting  aud  f  )NYling  scenes,  none  are  more  faithfully 
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executed  than  the  hunting  of  the  hippopotamus,  which  then,  no 
doubt,  frequented  more  northern  latitudes  than  at  the  present  day, 
few  being  now  met  with  helow  the  entrance  of  the  Atbara.  Besides 
the  representations  in  Wilkinson's  ''Ancient  Egyptians/*  and  else- 
where, there  is  a  very  characteristic  picture  on  the  walls  of  the 
prett;  and  nearly  perfect  temple  of  Edfoo,  where  the  hunters 
appear  to  be  despatching  the  animal  by  means  of  harpoons,  besides 
spears.  The  hippo,  like  the  pig,  was  the  emblem  of  the  god  Sypho, 
a  sort  of  Bacchus,  to  whom  the  ass  was  also  sacred  ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  horse  held  no  position  either  in  the  hieroglyphics  or  in 
the  worship  of  this  strange  people,  although  the  country  was  famous 
for  a  superb  breed,  so  much  so  that  Solomon  paid  a  hundred  and 
fifty  shekels  of  silver  for  an  Egyptian  horse.*  As  regards  the  pig, 
it  was  considered  an  impure  beast,  and  if  a  person  passed  an 
individual,  and  happened  to^touch  it  with  his  clothing,  he  forthwith 
plunged  into  the  river.  The  swineherds  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  temple  nor  intermarry,  except  among  their  own  caste.  Thus 
the  pig  has  been  considered  unclean,  from  time  immemorial,  by 
Hindoo,  Egyptian,  Mussulman,  and  Jew. 

The  cattle  of  the  old  Egyptians  are  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments by  at  least  three  distinct  herds.  First,  is  the  magnificent 
loDg.horaed  ox,  which  was  sacred,  and  figures  prominently  in  the 
^ligious  ceremonies,  and  was  buried  after  death ;  at  all  events, 
its  bones  were  found  in  a  huge  stone  sarcophagus  in  the  great 
pyramid.  The  breed  was  of  various  colours,  "  speckled  and  spotted 
like  Joseph's  cattle,"  as,  indeed,  we  see  them  in  the  pictures 
preserved  in  the  British  Mus3um.  A  second  sort  had  shorter 
horns,  and  was  smaller  ;  this  may  be  the  short-horn,  now  rapidly 
ayingout ;  and  assuredly  if  the  ancient  breed  was  as  degenerate  in 
Pl^ysique,  they  might  well  have  been  called  *'  P.haraoh's  lean  kine." 
The  bu&lo,  now  rapidly  replacing  the  short  horn,  is  not  shown 
^0  the  monuments. 

The  well-known  humped-buU  or  zebu,  now  extinct  in  the  land,  is 
^  common  in  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia^  not  to  mention  Hindustan, 
^here  it  has  been  venerated  for  unreckoned  ages.  There  is,  more. 
^^^  along-homed  ox  in  the  former  countries  and  on  the  white 
^^%  which  may  be  the  descendant  of  the  long-horned  breed, 
furious  to  state,  the  ox  is  not  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  White 
**"®i  which  may  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  veneration 
"»f  the  animal. 

Egypt,  according  to  Herodotus,  seems  to  have  been  famous  for 
^^Is  of  cattle,  up,  at  all  events,  to  the  complete  overthrow 
w  the  race  of  people  who  worshipp^  them.     He  further  describes 

1  Kings,  chap.  x.  '1\). 
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the  mode  of  »acrificing  oxen,  and  points  out  the  care  taken  to 
preserve  a  pure  white  breed  by  the  rejection  of  such  as  had  rouph 
black  hair,  as  unclean  animals  ;  he  adds,  moreover,  *'  all  the 
Egyptians,  therefore,  sacrifice  the  pure  male  kine  and  calves,  but 
they  are  not  allowed  to  sacrifice  the  females,  for  they  are  sacred  to 
Isis ;  for  the  image  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  woman  with  the 
horns  of  a  cow."  Now,  when  we  take  into  consideration  all  the 
various  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  and  pigeons  in  the  possession 
of  this  people  upwards  of  five  thousand  years,  and  consider  the 
time  that  must  have  elapsed  before  the  varieties  became  permanent, 
it  appears  pretty  clear  that  there  was  an  advanced  state  of  civilisa- 
tion  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Nile,  for  at  all  events  another 
thousand  years.  Indeed,  nothing  speaks  more  in  favour  of  these 
facts  than  the  manner  they  selected  wild  animals  and  reduced 
them  to  subjection.  Moreover,  were  it  not  for  the  idol- worship 
nonsense,  there  is  every  evidence  to  show  that  as  agriculturists 
they  might  have  fairly  competed  with  the  modern  inhabitants  of 
the  valley.  A  cattle  inspection  is  vividly  portrayed  in  a  choice, 
but  sadly-mangled  picture  from  Thebes,  to  be  seen  in  the  lower 
gallery  of  the  National  collection.  Here  the  cowherd  is  making 
liis  salaam  before  the  master,  followed  by  a  herd  of  zebus,  behind 
which  is  the  short-horned  breed ;  and  in  another  representation 
below  wo  have  the  long-horned  oxen,  with  the  cowherd  in  the  rear, 
goading  them  on  with  a  coiled  rope.  It  would  seem  that  neither 
the  short-horn  nor  zebu  was  sacred,  whilst  the  long-horned  breed 
was  known  by  several  varieties  especially  preferred,  possibly  from 
peculiarities  of  colour,  the  white  being  the  favourite. 

Both  thesheep  and  the  goat  were  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  ram  was  sacred  to  the  god  Amen-ra,  who  is  represented  with 
a  ram's  head — a  colossal  sculpture  of  which  is  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  horn,  in  this  case,  differs  in  its  mode  of  curvature 
from  the  generality  of  modern  breeds,  in  particular  the  Scotch  ram, 
by  curving  downwards  and  forwards  instead  of  diverging  outward  in 
a  spiral  manner,  thus  assimilating  to  the  wild  «heep  of  southern 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Central  Asia,  from  whence  it  may  have 
descended.  Neither  goats  nor  sheep  appear  to  have  been  plentiful 
in  Egypt,  and  imless  in  the  evergreen  swards  of  the  delta,  there 
was  no  great  range  along  the  limits  of  the  inundation  to  have 
allowed  of  extensive  pasture  lands,  especially  during  the  high 
Nile.  The  breed  of  goats,  judging  from  drawings  and  mummied 
specimens,  was  usually  smadl ;  some,  however,  had  horns  of  great 
length.  The  wild  goat  is  represented  on  the  Theban  temples,  and 
is  evidently  the  jaela  (Capra  Nnbiana),  is  still  met  within  Eastern 
Arabia. 

Bats,  which  are  very  common^  in  the  tombs  and  about  the 
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temples,  were  not  considered  sacred.     There  are  several  species  in- 

clix6mg  the  long.eared,the  three- toothed,  and  two  or  three  other  sorts. 

IThey  are  preyed  on  extensively  by  the  owls,  which  seem  to  feed 

sumptuously  on  them  and  the  little  jerboa,  as  may  be  confirmed  by 

examining  the  disgorged   pellets  of  the  former,  to  be  observed  in 

qiiiJLiitities  in  many  of  the  rock  chambers  frequented  by  these  birds. 

There  are  several  species  of  owls,  all  of  which  appear  on  the  monu- 

meiats,  but  only  in  the  hieroglyphics  and  representations  of  the 

animal  painter.     The  large- horned  individuals  as  well  as  the  barn- 

o^^l  are  generally  distributed,  but  the  most  common  is  tke  passerine 

owl«t  {athent  meridionalis).     This  pretty  little  creature  is  diurnal 

ia   liabits,  and  may  be  seen  in  almost  any  tamarisk  or  palm  grove, 

aii^d  occasionally  at  the  entrance  of  rat  holes.     It  is  the  sacred  bird 

of  Minerva,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  received  the  same  veneration 

ia  Egypt  that  was  accorded  to  it  in  Eome. 

The  magnificent  painting  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  Briti-^h 
Mxiseum,  delineated  more  than   a  thousand  years  before   Christ, 
portrays  in  vivid  characters  many  of  the  natural  objects  of  Central 
Mrica.     It  shows  Ethiopians  bringing  their  tribute  to  Kameses  the 
Great.    Here,  as  in  all  the  coloured  representations,  the  artist  paints 
his  countrymen  maroon  red ;  the  negro  jet  black,  and  the  Oriental 
1^6,  with  black  whiskers,  meeting  at  the  chin.     The  latter  people 
aw  designed  to  indicate  Asiatics — to  wit,  Jews  and  Babylonians.  A 
P'^H^ession  of  negroes  is  seen  approaching,;  the  foremost  are  terror- 
struck  at  being  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  mighty  monarch, 
^  are  scarcely  able  to  drag  themselves  along  as  the  attendants 
l^ckoa  to  them  to  come  on.     Each  Ethiopian  has  a  leopard's  skin 
wund  his  waist  with   the  tail  and  feet  depending ;   some  have 
^Dkeys  on  their  shoulders ;  some  carry  skins  of  wild  animals,  a 
"^  of   long-horned,    black  and   liver-coloured  oxen  are   being 
"riven  along ;  tamed  lions  are  led  by  halters.     The  oryx,  leopard, 
ganelle,  and  a  very  artistic  representation  of  the  cameleopard  with 
^veral  hounds,  make  up  the  natural  history  part  of  this  admir- 
*ole  old-world  illustration.     So  much  for  the  animal  painter.     No 
1^  remarkable  is  a  caricature  on  papyrus,  which,  however,  bears  a 
«r  more  modern  date,  and  was  executed  after  the  Roman  conquest. 
Still,  considering  the  Egyptian  origin   of  the  picture,  it  is  well 
worthy  of  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  and  might  fairly  claim  a 
^^nd  place  with  the  incomparable  vignettes  of  George  Sand,  and 
^ther  famous   contributors    to  the   well-known,   **  Vie  priv^e   et 
P^blique  des  animaux.'*     It  is  on  the  wall  of  the  staircase  in  the 
National  collection,  the  representation  includes  lions  and  leopards 
^^Iking  on  their  hind  legs,  and  playing  on  fifes  and  other  musical 
^^trunaents,  whilst  geese  are  being  driven  in  procession  in  front  of 
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Pboudlt  the  Rose  assails  comparisoD, 
Since  Cupid  kissed  ber  on  a  summer's  day ; 
The  redness  of  his  lips  her  crown  hath  won, 
And  poet's  sighs  around  her  beauty  play. 

And  Pansies,  rich  with  thought,  yield  out  their  live 
But  trouble  not  the  silence  with  a  breath. 
Holding  no  glory  that  a  span  survives. 
Their  purple  shrivels  at  the  touch  of  death. 

But  shrined  in  moss  and  sheltered  from  the  light, 
A  blossom  dreams  within  spring's  flowery  lanes, 
Rare-hued  as  amethyst  or  pensive  white. 
The  chalice  of  her  heart  a  spell  contains. 

What  secret  keeps  her  tender,  fair,  and  young 
In  all  the  stillness  of  her  cloistered  gloom. 
That  dews  of  Paradise  seem  softly  hung 
On  the  cool  buds  that  wait  their  fuller  bloom  ? 

She  troweth  not  that  fate  has  made  her  fair 
Only  to  love  her  being's  steadfast  aim  ; 
She  blesses  the  glad  moments  of  the  air 
That  sings  the  music  prisoned  in  her  name. 

The  Roses  wear  the  passion  of  romance. 
O'er  vanished  joys  the  Pansy  casts  regret ; 
But  Love  enthroned  doth  give  his  fondest  glance 
To  the  meek  vision  of  the  Violet. 

Ellts  Erli 
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SAINT   SYLVESTER'S    NIGHT: 

i  PASSAGE  IN  THE  DIARY  OF  A  TRAVELLING  ENTHUSIAST. 
From  the  German  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffman. 
BY  J.  LORAINE  HEELIS. 


[Part  T.— The  Justizrath's  Party. 
CHAPTER  I. 

the      LOVED      ONE. 

"^^ATH,  ice-cold  [death  "was  in  my  heart,  whence  sharp  icicles 
^^^nied  to  dart  forth,  piercing  the  glowing  nerves.  Forgetting  hat 
^^d  cloak,  1  ran  out  wildly  into  the  dark,  stormy  night. 

^e  vanes  on  the  turrets  creaked  and  groaned  in  the  blast,  as  if 
^^^  Time  were  audibly  moving  bis  eternal  terrible  clockwork,  and  as 
liJoiigh  the  dying  year,  like  a  heavy  clock -weight,  would  presently 
^*  into  the  gloomy  abyss. 

This  season  of  Christmas  and  the  new  year,  which  is  to  most 
P^'^Ds  a  time  of  bright  and  delicious  happiness,  cants  me  forth  from 
^y  peaceful  hermitage  upon  a  tumultuous,  raging  sea. 

Christmas  !    Those  are  festival  days,  whose  light  has  long  shone 

l^^ards  me :  I  can  scarcely  wait  for  its  coming.     At  Christmas  I 

^1  better  and  kindlier  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.     I 

^^urish  no  dark  and  hateful  thoughts  in  my  breast,  which  is  open  to 

^^  heavenly  happiness.     Once  more  I  am  a  light-hearted  boy ; 

^^gelic  faces  smile  on  me  from  the  painted  and  gilt  carved-work  in 

^^  lighted  Christmas  stalls,  and  above  the  noisy  turmoil  of  the 

^^^^ts,  I  hear,  as  from  afar  off,  the  solemn  tones  of  the  church 

^^an  pealing  forth,  **  For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born." 

But  after  the  festival,  all  is  dead,  and  the  light  goes  out  in 
S^oonjy  (Ji^tuegg  Every  year  more  and  more  blossoms  fall -faded 
^  the  ground,  their  germ  for  ever  dead,  and  no  vernal  sun  kindles 
*^^  life  in  their  withered  leaves.  I  know  this  only  too  well ;  but 
^^  enemy  incessantly  casts  it  in  my  teeth  with  vindictive  malice 
*^  the  year  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
*'  See,"  he  whispers  in  my  ear,  **  how  many  joys  have  departed 
^^ver  to  return !  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  so  much 
^^^r,  and  no  longer  care  for  frivolous  amusements,  but  have  be- 
^^e  a  more  earnest  man,  who  takes  pleasure  in  nothing  what- 
ever." 
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For  St.  Sylvester's  Eve  the  devil  always  reserves  a  specia 
festival  performance.  He  knows  the  right  moment  to  drive  hi: 
sharp  claws  into  my  breast,  and  to  feed  himself  on  my  life-blood 
Everywhere  be  finds  assistance  ready  to  hand,  as  was  the  cas« 
yesterday  at  the  Justizrath's. 

At  his  house  (I  mean  the  Justizratli's)  there  is  always  a  larg 
party  on  St.  Sylvester's  Eve,  and  then  he  likes  to  prepare  for  eac! 
of  his  guests  some  pleasant  surprise  ;  but  he  manages  everythiog  b 
awkwardly,  that  all  the  pleasure  which  he  has  contrived  with  s 
much  trouble,  is  turned  into  comic  misery. 

As  1  entered  the  ante-room  the  Justizrath  came  hurriedly  tc 
wards  me  from  the  tea-room,,  barring  my  entrance  into  thi 
sanctuary,  and  smothering  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  tea.  H 
countenance  wore  a  smiling  but  sly  expression,  as  he  whisperer 
mysteriously — 

**  My  dear  friend,  something  delightful  awaits  you  in  that  rooi 
— a  rare  surprise  for  St.  Sylvester's  Eve ;  but  don't  be  frightened. 
At  these  words,  gloomy  forebodings  passed  through  my  mine 
and  I  became  anxious  and  oppressed  with  painful  misgivings.  Ti 
folding-doors  opened,  and  I  hurriedly  advanced  into  the  room,  froi 
whose  centre  her  face  beamed  upon  me.  It  was  she — she  hersel 
she  whom  I  had  not  gazed  on  for  years  ;  the  most  blessed  momen 
of  life  darted  in  one  mighty  kindling  ray  through  my  heart. — I  hii 
found  her  cnce  more,  and  the  thought  of  separation  was  ann 
hilated. 

By  what  wonderful  accident  she  had  come,  what  strange  ci 
cumstances  had  brought  her  to  the  Justizrath's,  with  whom  I  di 
not  know  that  she  was  even  acquainted,— of  all  this  I  never  though 
Enough  for  me  that  I  had  her  once  more.  Thunderstruc'k,  I  stoc 
rooted  to  the  spot,  when  the  Justizrath  tapped  me  lightly  on  tb 
shoulder  and  exclaimed — 
**Well,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

J  followed  him  mechanically,  although  I  saw  no  one  but  hei 
and  from  my  pent-up  breast  with  difficulty  escaped  the  words- 
**  Good  heaven !  Julia  here  ?" 

I  approached- the  tea-table,  and  Julia  then  first  noticed  my  pre 
sence.     She  rose  and  said,  in  almost  a  strange  tone — 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here  ;  you  look  very  well." 
Then  she  reseated  herself,  and  inquired  of  the  lady  sitting  nex 
to  her  if  they  were  going  to  play  anything  good  at  the  theatre  nex 
week. 

You  approach  a  lovely  flower,  which  greets  you  with  its  per 
fume;  but  as  you  bend  to  observe  i!s  beauty  more   closely, 
shining,  cold-looking  basilisk  comes  forth  from  its  glittering  leaves 
and  would  kill  you  with  its  deadly  looks.     This  was  my  fate  oi 
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the  present  occasion.  1  bowed  awkwardly  towards  the  ladies,  and 
stepping  hastily  backwards,  knocked  the  streaming  cup  of  tea  out 
of  the  JastizralJi's  hand  into  his  neatly-plaited  shirt-frill.  Every 
one  laughed  at  the  Justizrath's  misfortune,  but  much  more  at  my 
clumsiness.  Thus,  all  thinj^s  seemed  prepared  to  drive  me  to  dis- 
tractioD ;  but  I  recovered  myself  with  the  courage  of  despair. 
Julia  did  not  laugb.  My  wandering  looks  met  her  gaze,  and  it 
seemed  «is  if  a  ray  from  the  glorious  past  full  of  love  and  poetry 
passed  between  us. 

Somebody  now  began  playing  in  the  next  room,  which  set  all 
the  company  in  motion.  It  was  whispered  that  the  player  was  a 
greatforeign  virtuoso,  named  Berger,  who  played  divinely,  and  must 
be  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention. 

''Don't  make  such  a  horrible  clatter  with  the  tea- tilings. 
Mipna,*'  cried  the  Justizrath,  and  motioning  towards  the  door, 
invited  the  ladies  with  a  gentle  **  Eh  bien?"  to  come  nearer  to  the 
player.  Julia  also  stood  up  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  next 
foom.  I  remarked  that  her  whole  form  was  quite  changed ;  she 
looked  taller  than  of  old,  and  her  figure  seemed  developed  in  almost 
voluptuous  beauty.  The  peculiar  shape  of  her  white  dress,  which 
half  covered  her  breast,  shoulders  and  neck,  with  wide-puflTed  sleeves 
'^hing  to  the  elbows ;  her  hair  parted  in  front  on  the  forehead, 
Md  curiously  plaited  in  thick  folds  behind, — gave  her  the  appearance 
w  the  female  figures  in  the  paintings  of  Mieris;  and  yet  I  fancied 
that  I  had  somewhere  seen  the  being  whom  Julia  now  resembled. 
She  had  drawn  down  her  long-  gloves,  which,  hanging  round  the 
^ts,  completed  the  resemblance. 

Julia  turncfl  round  towards  me  before  I  had  entered  the  adjoin. 
'"^groom,  and  I  fancied  that  her  angelic  youthful  face  was  distorted 
hj  a  mocking  smile.  A  terrible  sensation  thrilled  through  me  like 
•cramp,  pervading  all  my  nerves. 

'He  plays  divinely,"  lisped  a  young  lady,  inspired  by  sweet 
^  and  I  know  not  how  it  happened  that  I  found  her  arm  within 
f^y  own,  and  that.  I  was  leading  her,  or  rather  she  was  leading  me 
'i>to  the  next  room.  Berger  had  just  let  loose  a  terrible  hurricane 
^»  sound;  the  mighty  accords  rose  and  fell  like  the  thundcrin^^ 
*aves  of  the  ocean,  which  made  me  feel  better  for  it  harmonised 
*ith  my  feelings. 

Juha  stood  next  me,  and  said  in  a  voice  more  melodious  than 
^^'^r,  *'I  wish  you  were  at  the  harpsichord,  and  sang  of  by  ego  ae 
pleasure  and  hope." 

The  enemy  had  departed,  and  in  the  one  word,  "Julia!"  I 
'fould  have  expressed  all  that  burnt  within  me ;  but  other  persons 
coming  between  us  had  separated  her  from  me.  It  was  evident  that 
she  avoided  me  j  but  at  last  we  were  once  raore  side  by  side,  a,nd 
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as  her  dress  touched  me  the  by  past  springtime  rose  before  mo  in  a 
thousand  dazzling  colours. 

Berger  had  let  the  hurricane  die  away^  the  sky  was  once  more 
serene,  and,  like  bright  morning  clouds,  lovely  melodies  floated  past 
and  vanished  in  pianissimo. 

The  virtuoso  received  the  applause  i^hich  he  deserved,  and  the 
company  promenaded  through  the  room ;  and  thus  it  happened  that 
I  stood  once  more  close  to  Julia.  The  spirit  of  love  became  more 
powerful  within  me.  I  would  have  held  her  fast,  and  embraced  her 
madly,  when  the  face  of  a  confounded  officious  domestic  obtruded 
itself  between  us,  whose  owner,  holding  out  an  enormous  tray, 
invited  us  to  partake  of  refreshments. 

In  the  midst  of  the  glasses  full  of  steaming  punch,  which  stood 
on  this  tray,  there  was  a  delicately  cut  goblet  apparently  contain- 
ing the  same  beverage.  How  this  came  to  be  there  he  knows  best 
whom  I  gradually  learn  to  know  ;  he  makes  an  agreeable  flourish 
with  one  foot  as  he  strides  along  and  delights  to  wear  a  short  red 
cloak  and  a  red  feather.  Julia  took  this  finely-cut  and  strangely 
glittering  goblet  and  offered  it  to  me,  saying — 

*'Do  you  still  receive  a  glass  from  my  hand  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  formerly  ?" 

**  Julia — Julia  !"  I  sighed.  Seizing  the  goblet,  my  hand  came 
in  contact  with  her  dainty  finger,  and  electric  flashes  darted  through 
every  pulse  and  vein — I  drank  and  drank — it  seemed  as  though 
lambent  blue  flames  flickered  and  circled  around  cup  and  lip.  The 
goblet  was  emptied  ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  I  found 
myself  sitting  on  an  ottoman  in  a  small  room  lighted  by  a  solitary 
alabaster  lamp, — Julia  sitting  beside  me  and  gazing  at  me  lovingly 
as  of  old.  Berger  was  again  at  the  harpsichord  and  played  the 
andante  from  Mozart's  sublime  symphony  in  E  sharp,  and  on  the 
swan-like  wings  of  the  melody  rose  and  fell  all  the  love  andi  desire 
of  the  brightest  period  of  my  existence.  Yes,  it  was  Julia — Julia 
herself,  angelically  beautiful  and  gentle — our  conversation  fond 
desires  of  love,  more  looks  than  words.  She  let  her  hand  rest  in 
mine. 

"I  will  never  leave  thee  more;  thy  love  is  the  spark  which 
glows  within  me,  kindling  a  higher  life  in  art  and  poetry — without 
thee — without  thy  love,  all  is  dead  and  withered;  but  hast  thou 
then  come  to  be  with  me  for  ever  ?" 

At  this  moment  a  little,  awkward,  skinny-legged  figure,  with 
prominent  goggle-eyes,  staggered  into  the  room,  and  laughing 
stupidly,  shouted  in  a  screaming  voice — 

"  Where  the  devil  has  my  wife  got  to  ?" 

Julia  rose  and  said  in  an  altered  tone— 

•'  Had  we  not  better  rejoin  the  company  ?  my  husband  is  looking 
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fr  me.  Tou  were  very  amusing  again,  my  dear  friend.  You  are 
ist  the  same  funny  fellow  you  alveays  were.  But  you  should 
sntriTe  not  to  drink  so  much." 

The  skinny-l^ged  little  man  seized  her  hand,  and  she  followed 
lim  langhing  into  the  next  room. 

"Lost, for  ever  lost!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  most  certainly,  Codilla,  uiy  dear  fellow  !"  bleated  an  idiot, 
vbo  was  playing  at  Hombre. 

Out,  out  I  ran  into  the  stormy  night. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   COMPAKT  IN  THE  CELLAK. 

It  may  be  very  pleasant  to  walk  up  and  down  Unter  der 
•bden  at  other  times,  but  certainly  not  on  St.  Sylvester  Night, 
hen  there  is  a  keen  frost  and  the  snow  falls  thick  and  fast.  Even 
found  this  out  at  last,  running  bareheaded  and  uncloaked,  and 
le  bitter  cold  chilled  even  ray  fevered  blood.  I  ran  across  the 
pera  bridge,  past  the  Palace,  then  over  the  sluice  bridge,  and  past 
e  Mint.  I  was  now  in  the  Jagerstrasse,  close  to  Thiermann's 
op.  Friendly  lights  burnt  in  the  windows,  and  I  would  have 
Und,  I  was  so  very  cold  and  thirsted  for  a  draught  of  strong 
iflk;  but,  just  then,  a  party  issued  forth  in  high  glee.  They  were 
ighing  and  talking  gaily. 

Aifor  me,  I  walked  on  involuntarily  some  little  distance  until 
uie  to  where  a  solitary  light  shone  forth  from  a  cellar.  Did  not 
akeapeare's  Prince  Henry  once  feel  so  exhausted  and  weary  that 
^poor  creature  Small  Beer  came  into  his  mind  \  The  same  thing 
ppened  to  me  ;  my  tongue  thirsted  for  a  bottle  of  good  English 
v;  10  I  quickly  descended  into  the  cellar. 
*' What's  your  pleasure?"  inquired  the  host,  who  advanced 
rards  me,  smilingly  doffing  his  cap.  I  ordered  a  bottle  of  good 
giish  beer  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  tjoon  found  myself  in  such 
ublime  Philistrismus,  that  even  the  devil  himself  respected  it  and 
k  himself  off.  Oh,  Justizrath  !  if  thou  hadst  but  seen  how  I  had 
cended  from  your  bright  tea-room  into  the  dingy  beer-cellar, 
a  wouldst  have  turned  away  from  me  contemptuously  and  said  : 
8  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  creature  should  spoil  the 
•i  ihirt-frill  in  the  world  ?" 

I  suppose  I  must  have  appeared  strange  to  the  people  without 
hat  and  cloak.  A  question  seemed  to  be  on  the  tip  of  the  man's 
gne  when  a  knock  came  at  the  window  and  a  voice  cried  from 
▼e :  "  Open,  open ;  I  am  here  I"  The  host  hurried  out  and  soon 
inied,  carrying  two  burning  candles  high  above  his  head  and 
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followed  by  a  very  tall  tliin  man,  who  forgot  to  stoop  on  passing 
the  low  door,  and  struck  his  head  against  the  lintel ;  but  a  kind  of 
flat  black  cap,  which  he  wore,  protected  him  from  injury.  Keeping 
quite  close  to  the  wall  after  entering  the  room,  he  presently  seated 
himself  opposite  to  me,  while  the  candles  were  placed  on  the  table. 
You  might  have  paid  of  him  at  once  that  he  looked  respectable  and 
unhappy.  He  ordered  some  beer  and  a  pipe,  and  in  a  few  moments 
had  created  such  a  smoke  that  we  were  completely  enshrouded  in 
it.  In  spite  of  his  gloomy  manner,  his  face  had  in  it  somethiag  w 
characteristic  and  attractive  that  I  became  interested  in  him  ot 
once.  He  woi-e  his  own  rich  black  hair  hanging  in  curls,  as  you 
see  in  Rubens'  pictures.  As  he  threw  back  his  large  cloak  1 
perceived  that  he  was  clad  in  a  black  braided  Kurtka,  but  I  was 
surprised  to  observe  that  he  wore  over  his  boots  elegantly  em. 
broidered  slippers.  I  noticed  this  as  he  emptied  his  pipe  which  he 
had  smoked  out  in  five  minutes.  The  conversation  rather  hung  fire, 
the  stranger  seeming  to  be  very  busily  occupied  with  a  variety  of 
curious  plants  which  he  had  taken  out  of  a  box,  and  now  contem- 
plated with  satisfaction.  I  expressed  ray  astonishment  at  these 
beautiful  productions  of  nature,  and  asked  if  he  had  been  at  the 
Botanical  Garden,  as  they  looked  quite  fresh  and  newly-gathered. 
He  smiled  somewhat  strangely,  and  replied — 

"Botany  does  not  seem  to  be  yoxxr  forte ^  or  you  would  not  have 
asked  so *'  he  stopped. 

"  Stupid  a  question  V  I  added. 

"Yes,"  he  assented  bluntly.  **You  would,"  continued  ho— 
"you  would  have  recognised  Alpine  plants  at  the  first  look,  and 
such  as  grow  on  the  Tschimborasso." 

The  stranger  spoke  the  last  words  to  himself  in  a  low  tone,  and 
you  may  suppose  that  I  was  no  little  astonished  at  them.  Every 
question  died  away  on  my  lips,  but  the  suspicion  each  moment 
grew  stronger  within  me,  in  that  I  had  not,  perhaps,  often  seen  the 
stranger,  but  had  often  tJioughiol  him. 

Once  more  a  knock  came  at  the  window ;  the  host  opened  the 
door  and  a  voice  cried — 

"Be  so  good  as  to  cover  up  your  mirror." 

**  Aha!"  said  the  host,  "  there  comes  General  Suwarow,  late  a 
it  is." 

The  host  covered  up  the  looking-glass,  and  immediately  after 
wards  a  meagre  little  man  sprang  with  awkward  celerity  into  th 
room.  He  was  habited  in  a  cloak  of  a  strange  brown  colour  whid 
waved  about  his  person  in  many  folds  and  undulations,  so  that  i 
seemedi  as  he  hopped  and  skipped  into  the  room,  as  if  severa 
different  figures  were  interchanged  with  one  another  as  in  th< 
magic^lantem.    At  the  same  time,  he  rubbed  bis  hands  together 
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which  were  covered  by  the  long  sleeves  of  his  cloak,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Cold !— cold !— 0  how  cold !  It  is  very  diflferent  in  Italy."  At 
length  he  seated  himself  between  the  tall  man  and  me,  saying  : 
"  What  a  horrible  smoke ! — tobacco  against  tobacco — if  I  only  had  a 
pmch  of  snuff." 

I  drew  forth  my  steel  snuff-box  which  is  as  polished  and  bright 
as  any  mirror,  and  offered  it  to  the  little  man.  He  had  scarcely 
looked  at  it,  when  thrusting  it  back  with  both  hands  he  shouted : 
"Away  with  it — away  with  the  detestable  mirror  1" 

There  was  something  very  terrible  in  the  tone  of  the  small 
maa'fi  voice,  and  as  I  gazed  at  him  I  noticed  with  astonishment 
that  his  countenance  was  quite  changed.  He  had  entered  the  room 
viih  a  pleasant,  youthfuUlooking  face ;  but  now  there  stared  at  me 
the  deathly  pale,  faded,  and  furrowed  visage  of  a  hollow-eyed  old 
man. 

Filled  with  vague  apprehension,  I  drew  nearer  to  the  tall  man, 
and  would  have  cried  out,  **  For  Heaven's  sake,  look!"  but  the 
latter  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  what  passed,  being  completely 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  Tschimborasso  plants,  and  at 
this  moment  the  little  man  ordered,  **  Wine  of  the  North,"  as  he 
affetedly  expressed  himself. 

After  a  time  we  got  into  conversation.  It  is  true  the  little 
man  made  me  feel  uneasy,  but  the  tall  man  could  talk  very 
learnedly  and  amusingly  about  matters  apparently  the  most 
unimportant,  although  at  times  he  seemed  to  find  some  difficulty 
in  expressing  himself,  and  often  introduced  an  inappropriate  word  ; 
Wt  this  only  lent  a  certain  droll  originality  to  the  subject  under 
^iucQssion,  and  thus  he  toned  down  the  bad  impression  which  the 
little  man  had  made.  The  latter  seemed  as  if  hung  upon  wires, 
^  he  was  never  still  on  his  chair  for  a  moment,  continually 
gesticulated  with  his  hands,  and  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  me 
^  I  distinctly  saw  that  he  had  two  different  faces.  Most  often  he 
looked  at  the  tall  man,  whose  quiet  demeanour  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  irritability  of  the  little  one  with  the  aged  countenance, 
but  not  with  so  terrible  an  expression  as  at  me. 

la  the  masquerade  of  this  earthly  life,  the  inner  mind  often 
looks  forth  from  its  mask  with  beaming  eyes,  recognising  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  thus  it  may  have  happened  that  we  three  strange  beings 
^  the  cellar  had  thus  looked  at  and  recognised  one  another.  Our 
conversation  fell  upon  that  kind  of  humour  which  comes  only  from 
ft  mind  wounded  unto  death. 

'*That  humour  has  its  crotchets,  too,"  said  the  tall  man. 

"Oh,  Lord  !"  I  interposed ;  **  how  many  crotchets  and  hooks 
bedevil  drives  for  \is  in  all  places— in  room  walls,  in  arbours,  in 
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rose-edges,  and  elsewhetc,  on  which  we  leave  some  part  of  ounelva 
banging  as  we  pass  by !     It  seems,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  allot 
us  lost  something  in  this  way  ;  as,  for  instance,  to-night  I  lost  my  | 
hat  and  cloak.     They  both  hung  on  a  hook  in  the  Jnstiznth'i ' 
anteroom,  as  you  know." 

The  tall  man  and  the  short  man  both  started  as  if  they  had  ben 
shot.  The  little  man  stared  at  me  horribly  with  his  old  face,  but 
immediately  springing  on  to  a  chair,  drew  the  cloth  closer  oyer  the 
mirror,  while  the  tall  man  carefully  snuffed  the  candles.  Gradually 
the  conversation  revived  once  more  ;  we  spoke  of  a  young  painter 
named  Philip,  and  of  the  portrait  of  a  princess  which  he  had  painted 
with  the  spirit  of  love,  and  a  devout  longing  for  the  highest  art, 
enkindled  by  the  pure  mind  of  his  mistress. 

**  It  is  like  as  life,'*  affirmed  the  tall  man  ;  **  and  yet  not  a 
portrait,  but  a  reflection." 

**  That  is  quite  true,"  said  I;  "one  might  say  it  was  stolen 
from  a  mirror." 

Then  the  little  man  sprang  up,  and  staring  at  me  with  the  dd 
£Bu;e  and  glittering  eyes,  he  cried  : 

"  That's  folly !  that's  madness  !  who  can  steal  anything  from  a 
mirror  ?  Who  can  do  it  ?  Perhaps  you  mean  the  devil  ?  Ho-ho, 
brother,  he  breaks  the  glass  with  his  awkward  claws,  and  the  lady*i 
beautiful  white  hands  are  wounded  and  bleeding  too.  That's 
madness.  Ho-ho !  show  me  the  reflection,  the  stolen  reflecti<Af 
and  I  will  take  a  master  jump  of  a  thousand  fathoms,  thon 
melancholy  youth." 

The  tall  man  rose,  and,  advancing  towards  the  little  maU} 
said : — 

**  Don't  make  such  an  unnecessary  disturbance,  my  friend,  else 
you  will  be  pitched  up  the  steps,  and  you  would  look  very  miserable 
with  your  own  reflection." 

"Ho,  ho,  ho,  hoi"  laughed  and  shrieked  the  small  man  in 
mocking  rage,  "  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  Do  you  think  so  ?  Do  you  think  sol 
But  I  have  got  my  beautiful  shadow.  Oh  you  pitiful  fellow,  1  have 
got  my  shadow  I"     And  with  a  mocking  laugh  he  hastened  away. 

Meanwhile  the  tall  man  sank  back  in  his  chair,  pale  as  death 
like  one  who  has  received  a  crushing  blow ;  he  rested  his  heai 
in  his  hands  and  sighed  heavily. 

"  What  ails  you?"  I  inquired  sympathisingly. 

**0h,  sir,"  he  replied,  '*that  evil  beiog  who  appeared  a 
malevolent  towards  us,  who  pursued  me  even  here,  even  to  mj 
accustomed  beer-cellar,  where  at  other  times  I  was  alone,  or  at  mos 
only  an  earthly  spirit,  crept  beneath  the  table  and  ate  the  bread 
crumbs, — that  evil  being  has  called  me  back  to  my  deepest  misery. 
Alas !  1  have  lost,  for  ever  lost,  my — Farewell  !" 
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He  got  up  from  his  seat,  and  walked  through  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  out  of  the  door.  All  was  light  around  him  ;  he  threw  no 
shadow  on  the  ground.  Full  of  astonishmeiit  I  ran  after  him. 
"Peter  Schlemihl !  Peter  Schlemihl !"  I  cried  joyfully  ;  hut  he  had 
thrown  awavhis  slippers.  I  saw  him  hasten  past  the  Gensdarmes 
Tower  and  disappear  in  the  darkness. 

As  I  was  about  to  re-enter  the  cellar,  the  host  slammed  the 
door  in  my  £em»,  with  the  words  : — **  From  all  such  guests,  good 
Lord  deliver  us!" 

CHAPTER  III. 

APrARITIONS. 

Herr  Mathieu  is  my  good  friend,  and  his  doorkeeper  is  a 
vigilant  man.  He  opened  the  door  to  me  as  soon  as  I  pulled  the 
bell  at  the  Golden  Eagle.  I  told  him  how  I  had  left  an  evening 
party  without  my  hat  and  cloak  ;  that  in  the  latter  was  my  latch- 
key, and  that  it  was  impossible  to  wake  the  deaf  chambermaid. 
The  friendly  man  (I  mean  the  doorkeeper)  opened  a  chamber-door, 
placed  candles  on  the  table,  and  wished  me  good  night.  The 
handsome  broad  looking-glass  was  covered  up,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  I  came  to  remove  its  coverinsj  and  to  place  both  lights  on  the 
taUe  in  front  of  it.  On  looking  at  myself  in  the  glass,  I  perceived 
that  I  was  so  pale  and  altered  that  I  ceuld  scarcely  be  sure  of  my 
own  identity. 

From  the  background  of  the  mirror  I  fancied  a  dark  form 
|Hed  towards  me.  As  I  fixed  my  gaze  more  steadfastly  upon  it, 
^farm  developed  more  distinctly,  in  a  strange  magical  shimmer, 
tbefeatores  of  a  beautiful  female.  I  recognised  Julia.  Seized  with 
«dent  love,  I  sighed  aloud,  **  Julia,  Julia  1"  Then  I  heard  sigh- 
^Dg  and  groaning  from  behind  the  curtains  of  a  bed  which  stood  in 
thefiffthest  comer  of  the  room.  Julia's  image  had  vanished,  and 
^lately  seizing  a  candle  I  hastily  drew  back  the  bed.curtains  to 
^lisoover  from  whom  the  sounds  proceeded.  How  shall  I  describe 
the  sensation  which  I  experienced  on  perceiving  the  little  man, 
who  lay  asleep  on  the  bed,  with  his  youthful  though  painfuUy- 
^rted  face,  sighing  forth  the  name  "Giulietta?   Giulietta!*' 

The  name  kindled  a  fire  within  me  ;  and  no  longer  feeling  in 
^y  dread  of  the  small  man,  I  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  shook 
^  TiolenUy,  exclaiming — 

''H(dloa,  my  Mend  1  What  are  you  doing  in  my  room?  Wake 
^t  and  be  off  with  you  I " 

The  little  man  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  at  me. 

**That  was  a  bad  dream,"  said  he,  ''and  I  thank  you  for 
^^kingme." 
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These  words  were  uttered  like  gentile  sighs.  I  know  not  hot 
it  wa§,  but  the  little  man  now  seemed  quite  another  sort  of  person, 
and  the  pain  which  he  appeared  to  suffer  changed  my  anger  into 
pity.  A  very  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  that  the  doorkeeper 
had  by  mistake  conducted  me  to  the  room  which  the  little  man  had 
already  engaged,  and  that  it  was  I  who  had  no  business  there,  and 
rudely  disturbed  the  small  man  in  his  repose. 

*'  Sir,"  said  the  little  man,  "  you  must  have  taken  me  for  onfl 
demented  when  we  were  in  the  cellar;  but  pray  attribute  my 
behaviour  to  the  fact,  which  I  cannot  deny,  that  I  am  at  times 
possessed  by  a  mad  spirit,  which  occasionally  drives  me  from  all 
civilised  and  polite  society.  Perhaps  something  of  the  same  kid 
may  have  happened  to  you  at  times  T' 

"Alas,  yes!"  I  assented  sadly;  "only  this  evening,  when  I 
saw  Julia  once  more — " 

•*  Julia  ?"  croaked  the  little  man  in  a  hoarse  voice,  and  his  face, 
which  had  reassumed  its  aged  aspect,  became  painfully  distorted. 
•*  Oh,  let  me  rest!  Please  cover  up  the  mirror!"  So  saying, he 
fell  back  exhausted  on  the  pillow. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  **the  name  of  my  for-ever-lost  love  seems  to 
awake  in  you  strange  remembrances,  and  you  make  extraordinaij 
variations  in  your  agreeable  features.  For  all  that,  I  hope  to  pass 
the  night  peacefully,  and  so  I  will  at  once  cover  up  the  looking- 
glass  and  betake  myself  to  rest." 

The  little  man  raised  himself  in  bed,  looked  at  me  mildly  and 
good-naturedly  with  his  youthful  face,  and  seizing  my  hand  and 
gently  pressing  it,  said  : 

**  Sleep  soundly,  sir  ;  I  perceive  that  we  are  comrades  in  mis- 
fortune. Can  it  be  that  you,  too? — Julia— Giulietta.  Well,h 
it  as  it  may,  you  exercise  an  irresistible  influence  over  me.  J 
cannot  help  it ;  I  must  reveal  my  secret  to  you  ;  and  then  you  ma] 
hate  and  despise  me." 

With  these  words  the  little  man  slowly  rose,  and  wrappi» 
himself  in  a  white  dressing-gown,  glided  like  a  spectre  towards  tb 
mirror  before  which  he  placed  himself.  Alas  !  the  mirror  reflecte 
brightly  and  distinctly  the  two  candles,  the  furniture  of  the  apar 
ment,  and  myself,  but  the  form  of  the  little  man  was  not  visible  i 
it;  there  was  no  reflection  of  the  pale,  anxious  face,  whi< 
approached  so  near  as  almost  to  touch  its  brilliant  surface.  I 
turned  towards  me  the  image  of  despair,  and,  pressing  my  hanJ 
exclaimed : 

**  Now  you  know  my  boundless  misery.  Schlemihl,  good  soo 
is  to  be  envied  in  comparison  with  me.  He  thoughtlessly  sold  b 
shadow,  but  I — I  gave  my  reflection  to  her — her!  Oh— K)h- 
Oh!" 
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Thus  Ideeplj  groaning,  his  hands  clasped  before  his  face,  the 
little  man  staggered  towards  the  bed  on  which  he  threw  himself. 
As  for  me,  I  stood  rivetted  to  the  spot,  my  breast  a  prey  to  con- 
tending feelings  of  suspicion,  contempt,  horror,  sympathy,  and 
pity,  and  I  know  not  what  else,  towards  the  little  man.  However, 
the  latter  soon  began  to  snore  so  melodiously  that  I  could  not  with- 
Btand  the  narcotic  influence.  I  hastily  covered  up  the  mirror, 
eitinguished  the  lights,  jumped  into  bed,  and  soon  fell  into  a  deep 
deep. 

It  was  already  morning  when  a  dazzling  light  awoke  me.  I 
opened  my  eyes,  and  descriai  the  little  man,  who  sat  at  the  table 
with  his  nightcap  on  his  head  and  his  back  towards  me,  and  wrote 
diligently  by  the  light  of  the  two  candles  which  he  had  rekindled. 
He  looked  very  ghostly,  and  as  I  gazed  at  him  a  cold  chill  crept  over 
me.  All  at  once  I  fell  asleep  again,  and  dreamt  I  was  once  more 
*t  the  Justizrath's,  where  I  sat  next  to  Julia  on  the  ottoman  ;  and 
yet  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  company  were  but  the  figures  in  a 
Christmas  puppet-show,  the  Justizrath  himself  being  a  grotesque 
object  with  an  enormous  shirt-frill.  The  trees  and  rose-bushes 
grew  higher  and  higher.  Julia  rose,  and  reached  me  the  crystal 
goblet,  on  whose  surface  rose  and  fell  small  blue  flames.  I  felt  a 
poll  at  my  arm,  and  turning  quickly  round  perceived  the  little 
nan,  who  stood  behind  ine  with  bis  old  face,  and  whispered  : 
"Don't  drink — don't  drink!  Look  at  her!  Haven't  you  seen 
her  before  in  pictures  painted  as  warnings  by  Breughel,  by  Callot, 
ttd  by  Rembrandt?" 

I  felt  afraid  of  Julia  ;  for  in  her  handsome  dress  with  the  full 
•Iwves,  and  in  the  mode  of  wearing  her  hair,  she  really  did 
wwnble  the  bewitching  damsels,  surrounded  by  terrible  monsters, 
whom  you  see  in  the  paintings  of  those  masters. 

"What  are  you  afraid  of?"  said  Julia.  "You  and  your 
'^tion  are  mine  already. 

I  seized  the  goblet,  but  the  little  man  hopped  on  to  my 
Moulder  in  the  form  of  a  squirrel,  and  waved  his  tail  in  the  flames, 
"queaking  out  the  words,  "  Don't  drink — don't  drink  !" 

And  now  all  the  puppet  figures  in  this  Raree-show  became 
^oimnted  with  life,  and  gesticulated  comically  with  hands  and  feet. 
The  Justizrath  tripped  up  to  me,  and  cried  out  in  a  very  small 
▼oioe— . 

'*  What's  all  the  noise  about,  my  dear  friend  ?     What's  all  the 
^ise  about  ?     Pray  stand  on  your  feet,  for  I  have  noticed  for  some 
wme  that  you  are  striding  through  the  air  over  chairs  and  tables." 
The  little  man  had  disappeared,  and  Julia  no  longer  held  the 

\  in  her  hand. 
"And  why  would  not  you  drink  ?"  she  askeJ  ;  **  Was  not  the 

£ 
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Lright  pure  flamo,  whicli  lo-e  froiii  tlie  ':io\o\,  t-ie  kiss  which  you 
once  received  from  me  C 

I  would  h.ave  pres-^ed  hc-v  ;o  inv  he..rr.  bul  Peter  Schleinibl 
stepped  between  us. 

**  It  it  Mina,"  said  he,  "  who  married  R:iscal." 

Sehlemihl  had  trodden  on  some  of  tiie  niarioueite.^,  who  ^^Toaned 
bitterly;  but  their  number  soon  i'lceasc  1  to  hundreds  and 
thousands,  who  hopped  up  to  me  and  Lurrounded  n"e  in  a  horrible 
crowd,  hummiD<j  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  The  figure  of  the  Justiz- 
rath  had  climbed  up  n-'e  till  he  could  seize  my  cravat,  which  he 
tugged  at  harder  and  harder. 

**  Confounded  puppet  of  a  Justizrath  !"  I  cried  out  loud,  and 
woke  from  my  sleep. 

It  was  broad  daylight,  about  an  hour  before  noon. 

*'The  v/hole  aftaiv  with  the  little  man  was,  after  all,  nothiD;:j 
but  a  dream/'  J  thought.  Just  then  the  waiter  entered  the  room, 
and  announced  that  the  strange  gentleman  who  in  1  slept  with  rac 
in  the  room  had  left  the  house  early  in  the  morning,  and  had  de- 
sired  to  be  remembered  to  me. 

On  the  table  at  which  the  little  ghostly-looking  form  had  sat 
last  night,  I  found  a  freshly-written  manuscript,  whose  contents  1 
will  communicate,  as  they  arc  undoubtedly  the  strange  history  ol'tlic 
little  man. 

PxVUT  II. — The  Story  of  a  Lost  Reflection. 

CHAPTER  I. 
temptation. 

The  time  had  at  length  arrived  w^hen  Erasmus  Spikher  could 
fulfil  the  wish  he  had  cherished  a  whole  life  long.  With  a  light 
heart  and  a  well-filled  ptirso  he  took  his  place  in  the  coach  which 
was  to  convey  him  from  his  northern  home  to  the  sunny  south.  His 
good  wife  shed  a  thousand  tears,  and  lifting  little  Rasmus  into  the 
coach,  after  she  had  carefully  wiped  his  mouth  and  nose,  so  that  his 
father  might  kiss  him  once  more  before  his  departure,  she  sobbed 
out  the  words — 

**  Farewell,  my  dear  Erasmus  Spikher  !  I  will  take  good  care  of 
the  house;  think  often  of  me,  be  faithful  to  me,  and  don't  lose  the 
beautiful  travelling-cap  when  you  nod  in  your  sleep  out  of  the 
coach  window." 

Erasmus  promised  to  take  heed  to  his  wife's  words,  and  the 
coach  started. 

Spikher  found  in  fair  Fiorence  some  of  his  countrymen,  madcap 
youths,  who  luxuriated  in  the  pleasures  which  the  beautiful  land 
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offered  in  abuDdance.  He  proved  himself  a  brave  comrade,  and 
huB  lively  disposition  and  qnick  wit  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  the 
yarious  entertainments  in  which  they  took  part. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  these  young  people  (Erasmus  himself 
was  only  twenty,  seven)  had  a  gay  fete  one  night  in  a  brilliantly- 
illuminated  garden  near*  Florence.  Each  of  the  young  men, 
Erasmus  only  excepted,  had  brought  a  donna  with  him.  The  men 
were  handsomely  dressed  in  old-fashioned  German  costumes,  the 
women  in  bright  and  gaudy  colours,  looking  like  walking  flowers. 
First  one  of  the  sex  would  sing  an  Italian  love-song  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  mandolin,  and  then  the  men  sang  lustily 
some  German  roundelay  to  the  clinking  of  the  glasses  filled  with 
Syracuse. 

Surely,  Italy  is  the  land  of  love !  The  evening  breeze  whispered 
in  loQg-drawn  sighs,  the  perfume  of  the  orange  and  jasmine  floated 
^ugh  the  grove,  mixing,  as  it  were,  with  the  raillery  and  flirta- 
tion which  the  Italian  women  make  so  peculiarly  their  own.  The  com- 
ply became  more  and  more  lively  and  noisy.  Frederick,  the  most 
excited  of  ally  stood  up ;  with  one  arm  he  embraced  his  donna,  and, 
raising  the  other  hand,  which  held  a  foaming  glass  of  Syracuse,  high 
above  his  head,  he  cried— 

"  Where  can  one  find  such  pleasure  and  delight  as  with  you, 
you  glorious  Italian  women  ?    You  are,  indeed,  love  itself!" 

But  you, Erasmus,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  Spikher,  "don't 
>eem  to  be  of  my  opinion ;  for  you  only,  contrary  to  all  order  and 
custom,  have  invited  no  donna  to  our  fSte,  and  you  have  been  so 
gloomy  and  absent  to-day  that  if  you  had  not  drank  and  sung  so 
Wlj,  I  should  have  thought  you  had  all  at  once  become  a 
Jaelancholy  bore." 

*'Imust  tell  you,  once  for  all,  Frederick,"  replied  Erasmus, 
tt»t  I  cannot  enjoy  myself  in  ihih  way.  You  know  that  I  have  left 
behind  me  a  dear  housewife,  whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  and 
against  whom  I  should  act  the  part  of  a  traitor  were  I  to  choose  a 
donna  even  for  one  evening.  No,  let  me  be  ;  I  am  a  father  of  a 
family." 

The  young  men  laughed  loudly  at  the  earnest  expression  of  poor 
^faanus*s  youthful,  good-humoured  face ;  and  Frederick's  donna 
^6  them  translate  into  Italian;  what  Erasmus  had  said.  Then 
tnrning  to  Spikher,  and  shaking  her  finger  half-jokingly,  half- 
^treateningly  at  him,  she  said — 

**  You  cold,  cold  German !  Take  care  !  you  have  not  yet  seen 
Giulietta." 

At  this  moment  Uie  rustling  of  a  dress  was  heard,  and  out  of 
the  dark  night  there  stepped  into  the  brilliant  light  of  the  wax- 
^persa  lovely  female  form.     Her  white  dress,  with  full  sleeves 
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reaching  to  the  elbow,  only  half-concealed  her  bosom,  neck,  anJ 
shoulders,  her  hair  parted  in  front  on  the  forehead  was  drawn  baclj 
and  plaited  in  thick  folds  behind.  Golden  chains  around  her  neck 
and  handsome  bracelets  on  her  wrists,  completed  the  antiquatei 
costume  of  this  maiden,  who  looked  as  if  she  had  stepped  forth  fron 
the  canvas  of  Rubens  or  Mieris. 

**Giulietta!"  exclaimed  the  girls,  full  of  astonishment. 

**  Let  me  take  part  in  your  fete,  young  German  gentlemen/ 
said  Giulietta,  whose  beauty  outshone  that  of  all  the  others.  ** 
will  go  to  that  one  among  you  who  is  without  pleasure  and  withou 
love.'' 

With  these  words  she  gracefully  approached  Erasmus,  and  seate 
herself  on  the  tabouret  which  had  been  placed  next  to  him,  in  th 
expectation  that  he  too  would  bring  a  donna. 

**  Look  how  beautiful  Giulietta  is  again  to-day !"  said  the  girl 
to  one  another,  and  the  youths  exclaimed — 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Erasmus  ?  He  s  got  the  prettiest  gir 
after  all,  and  has  only  been  laughinf)j  at  us." 

Poor  Erasmus  was  enslaved  at  the  first  glance  he  threw  s 
Giulietta.  As  she  approached  him  his  breath  grew  short ;  his  eye 
remained  fixed  on  her,  and  with  half-open  mouth  he  sat  unable  t 
utter  a  word,  and  listened  to  the  praises  of  her  grace  and  beaut 
which  resounded  from  all  sides.  Giulietta  took  a  goblet  filled  t 
the  brim,  and  rising  from  her  seat  ofiercd  it  to  Erasmus,  who  seize 
it,  his  hand  coming  in  contact  with  her  delicate  fingers.  H 
drank,  and  the  draught  seemed  to  madden  him.  Then  Giuliett 
inquired  mockingly — 

**  Shall  I  be  your  donna  V 

But  Erasmus  threw  himself  madly  at  her  feet,  and  pressing  hei 
two  hands  to  his  breast,  cried— 

**  Yes,  you  are  ;  I  have  always  loved  you,  you  angelic  being  I  ' 
have  seen  you  in  my  dreams  ;  you  are  my  happiness,  my  joy,  m 
life!" 

Everybody  thought  the  wine  had  got  into  Erasmus's  head,  fc 
they  bad  never  seen  him  like  this  before  ;  he  seemed  quite  anoth* 
being. 

"  Yes,  you — you  are  my  life,  you  burn  within  me  like 
devouring  fire !  Let  me  perish — let  me  perish,  and  exist  only 
you." 

So  Erasmus  raved  and  cried ;  but  Giulietta  took  him  gentlj^ 
her  arms.  After  a  time  he  became  more  calm,  and  seated  hinx^ 
by  her  side,  and  soon  the  songs  and  jokes  which  had  been  in't 
rupted  by  this  passage  between  Giulietta  and  Erasmus  recommence 
When  Giulietta  sang,  it  seemed  as  if  celestial  notes  went  forth  ixr^ 
her  breast,  giving  a  pleasure  previously  unknown,  and  only  dre^' 
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of.    Her  full,  clear  voice  had  a  secret  power  in  it  which  enthralled 
^Gy  hearer.  ; 

The  rosy  light  in  the  sky  already  heralded  the  break  of  day, 
when  Giulietta  gave  the  signal  to  end  the  fete.  Erasmus  oflfered  to 
accompany  her.  She  declined  his  ofifer  but  indicated  the  house 
were  he  could  find  her  in  future.  While  the  youths  were  siDging  the 
roundelay  which  was  to  conclude  the  festival  Giulietta  disappeared. 
Thej  saw  her,  walking  behind  two  servants,  who  preceded  her  with 
flaming  torches,  pass  through  a  distant  alley  in  the  garden, 
l^rasmus  at  last  followed  in  a  perturbed  state  of  mind,  his  steps 
guided  by  the  light  of  a  torch  carried  by  his  servant. 

Having  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  he  walked  on  through  a 
remote  street  which  led  towards  his  lodging.  It  was  now  daylight, 
the  servant  extinguished  the  torch  on  the  pavement ;  but  in  the  light 
of  the  sparks  which  rose  from  it  there  suddenly  appeared,  confront- 
ing Erasmus,  a  strange-looking  figure,  a  tall  thin  man  with  hooked 
nose,  glittering  eyes,  and  a  hideous,  mocking  smile  on  his  face.  This 
individual  was  habited  in  a  fiery  red  coat  with  bright  steel  buttons, 
and  he  cried  with  an  unpleasant,  yelling  voice — 

"Ho!  ho !  I  suppose  you  come  out  of  some  old  picture-book, 
with  your  cloak  and  slashed  doublet  and  plumed  cap  ]  You  look 
^^y  droll,  Mr.  Erasmus ;  but  do  you  want  to  make  sport  for  the 
P^ple  in  the  streets?  Just  go  quietly  back  to  your  parchment 
volume." 

"What  is  my  dress  to  you?"  asked  Erasmus,  angrily;  and 
pushing  the  red  man  on  one  side,  passed  on  ;  but  the  red  personage 
'^ied  after  him. 

"  Well — well,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry ;  you  can't  get  to  Giulietta, 
flow." 

Erasmus  turned  round  hastily. 

"What  do  you  say  about  Giulietta?"  he  cried,  in  a  wild  voice, 
*^  laid  hold  of  the  red  man,  who,  however,  released  himself  from 
«is  grasp  and  disappeared  in  a  moment. 

Erasmus  stood  still,  quite  stupified  at  this  occurrence,  holding 
^he  ^jteel  button  which  the  red  man  had  left  in  his  hand. 

"That  was  the  Wonder  Doctor,  Signor  Dapertutto.  What  can 
*^^  want  with  you?"  said  the  servant.  But  Erasmus  was  seized 
^ilh  an  indefinable  terror,  and  hurried  home  as  fast  as  he  could. 


CHAPTER   II, 

HESITATION. 

Giulietta  received  Erasmus  with  the  grace  and  friendliness 
peculiar  to  her.     To  the  insane  passion  which  enflamed  him,  she 
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opposed  a  mild  and  indifferent  demeanour.  Only  now  and  then  \< 
eyes  glittered  strangely  as  she  looked  at  him,  and  Erasmus  e: 
perienced  at  such  times  an  indefinable  feeling  of  dread.  She  nev« 
told  him  that  she  loved  him,  but  her  manner  let  him  clear! 
perceive  that  she  did ;  and  thus  he  became  more  and  moi 
ensnared  in  her  toils.  His  friends  now  saw  him  but  seldom,  fi 
Giulietta  he  frequented  no  other  society. 

One  day  he  encountered  Frederick  who  would  not  leave  hie 
As  Erasmus  became  somewhat  affected  by  their  talk  about  fathe 
land,  Frederick  inquired  if  he  knew  what  a  dangerous  connexion  1 
had  formed.  '*  Have  you  not  heard  V  he  asked,  "  what  stran; 
stories  they  tell  of  the  irresistible  influence  she  exercises  at  pleasu 
over  people,  and  how  she  enfolds  them  in  her  meshes,  as  I  can  plain 
see  is  the  case  with  you  ?  for  you  are  quite  altered  and  devoted 
Giulietta,  forgetful  of  your  good  wife  at  home." 

Erasmus  held  his  hands  before  his  face  and  sobbed  aloud,  calli 
upon  the  name  of  his  wife.  Frederick  saw  that  a  struggle  iw 
going  on  within  him. 

'*  Spikher,"  said  he,  **  let  us  leave  this  place  at  once." 

'*  Yes,  Frederick,"  said  the  other ;  **  you  are  right.  I  know  r 
how  it  is,  but  dark  and  terrible  forebodings  seize  me — I  must  | 
go  at  once— to-day." 

The  two  friends  hastened  across  the  [street,  and  'met  1 
Dapertutlo,  who  laughed  in  Erasmus's  face,  and  cried — 

''Ah,  makehaste,  make  haste  !  Giulietta  is  already  waiting,] 
heart  full  of  longing,  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  Make  haste— ms 
baste!" 

Erasmus  seemed  stupified. 

••  This  rascal,"  said  Frederick,  **  this  charlatan,  is  my  abomii 
tion;  and  that  he  should  visit  Giulietta  and  sell  her  his  ma- 
essences " 

"Whatl"  exclaimed  Erasmus,  ''this  odious  wretch  vi 
Giulietta?" 

*  *  Why  do  you  stay  away  so  long  ?  All  things  await  you.  Hi 
you  hot  thought  of  me  ?"  so  said  a  gentle  voice  from  a  balcony  oi 
their  heads.  It  was  Giulietta,  before  whose  house  the  two  frier 
stood  without  noticing  it. 

With  one  bound  Erasmus  was  in  the  house. 

"He  is  lost  now  without  hope  of  rescue,"  said  Frederick,  as 
crept  down  the  street. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

INFATUATION. 

GiULiETTA  had  never  been  more  amiable  ;  she  wore  the  same 
dress  as  on  that  night  in  the  garden,  when  she  glowed  with  youthful 
l^race  and  beauty.  Erasmus  had  forgotten  all  that  he  had  said  to 
Frederick  ;'  more  than  ever  he  felt  fascinated  by  Giulietta,  but  never 
before,  had  she  so  clearly  shown  her  inclination  towards  him. 
There  was  to  be  a  fete  at  a  villa  in  the  country  which  Giulietta  had 
rented  for  the  summer.  They  went  there.  There  was  among  the 
company,  a  young  Italian  of  villanous  aspect,  and  still  worse 
manners,  who  paid  great  attention  to  Giulietta,  and  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Erasmus,  who  withdrew  from  the  throng,  and  walked 
up  and  down  a  side  alley  of  the  garden  by  himself  in  a  rage. 
Giulietta  sought  him  out — 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Am  I  not  yours  alone  ?"  said 
she,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  him,  impressed  a  kiss  on 
liis  lips. 

Inflamed  with  passion,  he  pressed  her  madly  to  his  breast  and 
exdaimed,  **No,  I  will  never  leave  thee,  even  if  I  should  perish 
utterly." 

Giulietta  smiled  strangely  at  these  words^  and  again  he  noticed 
the  peculiar  look  which  excited  a  feeling  of  dread  within  him. 
They  returned  to  the  company.  The  disagreeable  young  Italian 
J»ow  took  the  role  of  Erasmus,  and,  excited  by  jealousy,  gave 
utterance  to  all  sorts  of  injurious  speeches  against  the  Germans, 
ttd  especially  against  Spikher.  At  length  the  latter  could  no 
longer  contain  himself. 

"Cease  your  foolish  jibes  at  the  Germans  and  me,  or  I  will 
throw  you  into  that  pond,  and  give  you  an  opportunity  of  learning 
to  swim." 

The  next  moment  a  dagger  glittered  in  the  Italian's  hand. 
Seizing  him  by  the  throat,  Erasmus,  tvith  the  fury  of  a  madman, 
threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  placing  his  foot  on  the  Italian's  neck, 
the  Utter  gave  up  the  ghost. 

They  ail  threw  themselves  on  Erasmus,  who  lost  all  conscious- 
ness, and  was  seized  and  carried  away.  When  he  came  to  himself 
^®  lay  in  a  small  room  at  the  feet  of  Giulietta,  who  bent  over  him, 
holding  him  in  her  arms. 

*•  You  bad, — bad  German/'  she  said,  in  an  inexpressibly  gentle 
voice,  **what  anxiety  you  have  caused  me — I  have  rescued  you 
from  inimediate  danger ;  but  you  are  no  longer  safe  inlFlorence,  or 
'n  Italy.    You  must  go  and  leave  me,  who  love  you  so  dearly." 
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The  thought  of  separation  drove  Erasmus  to  distraction. 
"  Let  me  stay,"  he  cried  ;  "  I  will  gladly  die.     Is  death  w 
than  life  without  thee?" 

Then  he  thought  he  heard  a  gentle  voice  pronounce  his  nj 
Alas  !  it  was  the  voice  of  his  good  German  wife. 

Erasmus  was  speechless  and  Giulietta  asked  strangely — - 
*'  I  suppose  you  are  thinking  of  your  wife  ?  Ah  !  Erasmus, 
will  soon  forget  me." 

**  If  I  could  only  be  yours  for  ever  and  ever,"  said  Erasmus 
They  stood  just  in  front  of  the  handsome  looking-glass,  ^ 
was  fixed  against  the  wall  of  the  chamber,  and  at  whose  two 
burnt  wax  candles.  Giulietta  pressed  Erasmus  closes  and  clos 
her  as  she^gently  whispered,  **  Leave  me  your  reflection — it 
be  mine,  and  be  with  me  for  ever  and  ever. 

"Giulietta,"  cried  Erasmus,  *' what  do  you  mean?  my  n 
tion?"  and  ho  looked  at  the  mirror  which  reflected  Giulietta 
himself  in  each  other's  arms.  "How  can  you  keep  my  r 
tion  ?"  he  continued,  which  wanders  with  me  everywhere, 
which  encounters  me  in  every  clear  piece  of  water,  in  < 
polished  surface." 

"You  will  not  even  grant  me,"  said  Giulietta  reproach 
**  you  will  not  even  grant  me  this  dream  of  yourself  which  lool 
us  out  of  the  mirror — you  who  would  be  mine,  body  and  soul, 
even  is  your  unstable  picture  to  remain  with  me,  and  wander 
rae  through  my  wretched  life,  which,  now  that  you  are  leavin* 
will  remain  without  love  or  pleasure." 

Guilietta's  beautiful  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
*'  Must  I  indeed  leave  thee?"    cried  Erasmus,  with  the  tc 
of  approaching    separation.     **  Must  I  indeed,  leave  thee  ? 
my  reflection  shall  remain  with  thee  for  ever  and  ever.     No  ] 
—the  devil  shall  not  tear  it  from  thee,  until  thou  hast  me, 
and  soul." 

Giulietta's  kisses  imprinted  on  his  lips  burnt  like  fire  wh 
had  uttered  these  words ;  then  she  released  him,  and  stretched 
her  arms  towards  the  mirror.  Eranius  saw  his  reflection,  d 
nected  from  all  his  movements,  step  forth  from  the  looking- 
glide  into  Giulietta's  arms,  and  disappear  with  her  in  a  myst 
vapour.  All  kinds  of  hideous  voices  laughed  and  gibber 
fiendish  mockery.  Seized  with  horror,  he  sank  senseless  to  the  \ 
but  terrible  anxiety  and  dread  waked  him  from  his  stupefy 
and  through  the  thick  darkness  he  staggered  to  the  door  and 
the  staircase. 

No  sooner  was  he  in  the  sti-eet  than  he  felt  himself  seize 
lifted  into  a  coach,  which  drove  quickly  away. 

"You  look  somewhat  chano;ed,*'  said  a  man,  who  had 
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Umself  next  to  him,  in  German ;  **  but  all  may  still  be  well  if  you 
only  give  yourself  op  to  my  guidance.  Dear  Giulietta  has  already 
recommended  you  to  me.  You  are  a  dear  young  man,  and  astonish- 
ingly inclined  to  agreeable  jokes,  which  aflford  us,  Giulietta  and  me , 
much  pleasure.  That  was  a  right  good  German  kick  in  the  neck. 
How  the  Amoroso's  tongue  hung  out  of  his  mouth,  and  what  a 
lovely  cherry  colour  it  had, — he  looked  quite  comical,  and  groaned 
and  moaned,  and  couldn't  move  himself  very  well !  Ha  1  ha !  ha  T 
The  man's  voice  was  so  hideously  mocking,  and  his  talk  so 
horrible,  that  the  words  pierced  Eramus's  breast  like  dagger- 
thrusts.     • 

"Whoever   you  are,"  said   Eramus,  "do   not  speak  of  that 
terrible  deed,  of  which  I  repent." 

"  Repent !  repent  ?"  rejoined  the  man.  **  I  suppose  you  repent, 
too,  of  knowing  Giulietta  and  gaining  her  love !" 
"Alas  !  Giulietta,  Giulietta  1"  sighed  Eramus. 
**0h,  yes,"  said  the  man.  "You  are  just  like  a  child.  You 
^ish  and  want,  but  everything  must  go  on  in  the  same  smooth,  easy 
way.  It  is  Tery  unfortunate  that  you  are  obliged  to  leave  Giulietta ; 
but  still  if  you  were  to  remain  here  I  could  perhaps  protect  you 
from  the  daggers  of  all  your  pursuers,  and  from  the  delightful  law 
itselt" 

The  thought  of  being  able  to  remain  near  Giulietta  immediately 
^k  possession  of  Eramus's  mind. 
"How can  that  be  managed  ?"  he  asked. 
"I  have  a  sympathetic  powder,"  continued  the  man,  "  which 
^kes  your  pursuers  with  blindness ;  in  short,  which  so  acts  that 
jottwill  always  appear  to  them  with  a  different  face,  aud  they  will 
"^er  recognise  you.     As  soon  as  it  is  daylight,  be  so  good  as  to 
look  long  and  attentively  into  my  mirror,  and  I  will  then  perform 
'^rtain  operations  on  your  reflection,  without  hurting  it  in  the  least, 
*^  you  will  be  safe  from  discovery,  and  can  live  with  Giulietta 
^thoutrisk." 
*' Horrible,  horrible!"  exclaimed  Eramus. 
'*  What  is  horrible,  my  dear  friend  ?"  asked  the  man,  sneeringly 
'*  Alas !  I  have,— I  have,"  began  Eramus. 
*'  Left  your  reflection  sitting  beside  Giulietta  ]    Ha !  ha !  ha  !" 
laughed  the  man.     "  Eravissimo !  now  you  can  run  through  fields 
*Dd  forests,  and  towns  and  villages,  until  you  have  found  your  wife 
^  little  Rasmus,  and  are  once  more  a  paterfamilias,  although 
without  a  reflection ;  but  that  will  not  matter  to  your  wife,  because 
"^^  will  possess  you  corporeally,  while  Giulietta  will  only  possess 
your  dream-self." 

**  Silence,  villain  I"  cried  Eramus. 

At  this  moment  a  joyful  processioQ  of  students  approached, 
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bearing  torches  and  singing ;  and,  as  the  twilight  illumined  t 
interior  of  the  coach,  Erasmus  looked  his  companion  in  the  face,  a 
recognised  the  hideous  Doctor  Dapertutto.  With  one  bound 
leapt  from  the  vehicle  and  ran  towards  the  procession,  for  he  l 
hecurd  in  the  distance  Frederick's  deep  bass  voice.  His  friends  w 
returning  firom  an  excursion  into  the  country.  Erasmus  quid 
informed  Frederick  of  all  that  had  happened,  concealing  from  \ 
only  the  loss  of  his  reflection.  The  two  now  hastened  to  the  c: 
and  everything  was  so  quickly  arranged  that,  when  day  bro 
Krasmus,  mounted  on  a  fast- trotting  horse,  was  already  far  fr 
Florence. 

The  day  was  beginning  to  wane  as  Erasmus  entered  the  stre 
of  a  large  town,  where  he  drew  rein  before  the  principal  inn,  rat 
perhaps,  on  account  of  his  horse's  fatigue  than  for  his  own  refre 
ment.  However,  he  seated  himself  unhesitatingly  at  the  crowi 
table  d'hote,  not  noticing  that  a  handsome  looking-glass  hung 
the  opposite  wall.  The  observant  waiter,  however,  who  stood 
hind  Spikher,  on  looking  at  the  mirror,  was  astonished  to  perce 
that  it  did  not  reflect  the  person  sitting  before  him.  He  inforn 
Erasmus's  neighbour  of  this  circumstance,  who  communicated  \ 
information  to  the  guest  sitting  next  him ;  and  at  last  a  whis] 
ran  all  round  the  table.  Everyone  looked  first  at  Erasmus  a 
then  at  the  minor.  Still,  Erasmus  did  not  perceive  that  all  t 
excitement  was  caused  by  himself,  when  an  earnest-looking  m 
rose  from  his  seat  and  led  him  before  the  looking-glass,  and  thi 
turning  to  the  company,  exclaimed — 
,      "  It  is  so, — he  has  not  a  reflection  !** 

•'  He  has  no  reflection — he  has  no  reflection  I"  they  all  shoui 
"  IJn  mauvais  s^tjet,  an  homo  nefas/  Turn  him  out !" 

Filled  with  shame  and  vexation  Erasmus  fled  to  his  room  ;  I 
he  was  scarcely  there  when  he  received  notice  from  the  police  t1 
he  must  within  an  hour  either  present  himself  with  bis  compL 
reflection  before  the  authorities  or  leave  the  town. 

He  hurried  away,  pursued  by  the  street  idlers  and  boys,  w 
cried  after  him, 

"  There  rides  the  man  who  sold  his  reflection  to  the  devil ;  tb 
he  rides!" 

At  length  he  found  himself  in  the  open  country,  and  resolv< 
henceforth,  whenever  he  arrived  at  an  inn,  to  have  the  looking-gh 
covered  up,  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  a  natural  antipathy 
such  articles  of  furniture.  This  procedure  gained  him  the  nic 
name  of  General  Suwarrow,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  wont  to 
the  like. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EXPIATION. 

The  good  wife  and  little  Rasmus  received  Spikher  with  joy, 
wbeD  he  reached  his  native  town  and  home  once  more,  and  he 
fondly  imagined  that  the  loss  of  his  reflection  might  be  endured  in 
peaceful  domestic  life. 

But  it  happened  one  day  that  Erasmus,  from  whose  recollection 
Giulietta  had  quite  vanished,  was  playing  with  little  Rasmus 
who  had  his  hands  full  of  sooi  which  he  rubbed  over  his  father's 
face. 

"Ob,  father,  how  black  Tve  made  your  face,  just  look  here!*' 
shouted  the  youngster,  and  before  Spikher  could  prevent  him,  he 
had  fetched  a  mirror  which  he  held  before  his  father's  face,  looking 
into  it  himself  at  the  same  time.  But  all  at  once  he  let  the  glass 
&11  to  the  ground  and  ran  out  of  the  room  crying.  Spikher's  wife 
won  aff-erwards    came   in,   dismay   and   terror  visible  in   every 


"What  has  Rasmus  told  me  about  youl"  she  said,  **  That  I 
have  no  reflection,  my  dear  ?"  added  Spikher,  with  a  forced  smile, 
and  endeavotured  to  prove  that  it  was  very  absurd  to  suppose  that 
one's  reflection  could  be  lost,  although  it  was  nothing  much  to  lose, 
*fter  all,  because  every  reflection  was  only  an  illusion  which  led 
K:lf.admiration  and  vanity. 

While  he  was  saying  all  this  his  wife  had  withdrawn  the  cover- 
u%  he  had  placed  over  a  looking-glass  which  hung  on  the  wall.  She 
looked  at  it,  and  immediately  fell  to  the  ground  insensible.  Spikher 
i^tened  to  raise  her  from  the  floor,  but  no  sooner  had  she  recovered 
oonsciousness  than  she  pushed  him  from  her  with  abhorrence. 

''Leave  me,"  she  cried,  "you  horrid  man!  You  are  not  mj- 
iuaband  ;  you  are  an  infernal  spirit— you  wish  to  deprive  me  of  my 
"opeof  salvation — ^you  want  to  destroy  me.  Away,  leave  me !  You 
^^e  no  power  over  me,  cursed  being  !" 

Her  voice  resounded  through  the  dwelling,  and  the.  terrified 
*^ant  came  running  into  the  room,  while  Erasmus,  full  of  rage 
*^d  despair,  nished  from  the  house.  He  ran  like  a  maniac  through 
^^^  solitary  walks  of  the  park,  which  is  near  the  town.  Giulietta 
^tned  to  rige  before  him  in  angelic  beauty,  and  he  cried  aloud — 

**T8  it  thus  you  avenge  yourself,  Giulietta,  because  I  forsook 
yoti  and  left  you  my  reflection  instead  of  myself.  Ah !  Giulietta,  I 
^U  indeed  bia  yours,  body  and  soul.  She  has  discarded  me — die  to 
^hom  I  sacrificed  you.  Giulietta,  Giulietta,  I  will  be  yours,  body, 
*»^  life,  and  soul  1" 

**Tbat  can  be  very  easily  managed,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Signor 
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Dapertutto,  who,  all  at  once,  stood  close  by  Erasmus  in  his  sea 
coat  with  bright  steel  buttons. 

These  were  words  of  comfort  for  unlucky  Erasmus ;  so  he  t 
no  heed  of  the  sardonic  grin  on  Dapertutto's  hideous  visaje, 
stood  still  and  asked  in  a  mournful  voice — 

"  But  how  shall  I  find  her  again,  who  is  lost  to  me  for  ever  1 

'*  fJo  such  thing,"  replied  Dapertutto ;  **  she  is  not  very  far 
and  is  anxious  to  see  you  again ;  for,  as  you  are  well  awar( 
reflection  is  only  a  base  illusion.  Besides,  she  will  return  to 
your  agreeable  reflection  quite  uninjured,  so  soon  a55  she  ki 
herself  secure  of  your  dear  self,  body  and  soul." 

"  Lead  me  to  her  !'*  cried  Erasmus,  **  Lead  me  to  her !  W 
is  she?" 

*'  There  is  still  one  trifling  matter  to  be  settled  before  you 
see  Giulietta,  and  give  yourself  entirely  to  her  in  exchange  for 
restitution  of  your  reflection.  You  cannot  dispose  of  your  perso: 
easily,  because  you  are  still  fettered  by  certain  ties  which  must 
be  severed.     Your  dear  wife  and  your  hopeful  son— — " 

"  What  mean  you?"  asked  Erasmus,  wildly. 

**A  modest  severance  of  these  ties,"  continued  Daperti 
"could  be  quite  easily  effected  in  a  humane  manner.  You  k 
that  in  Florence  I  used  to  prepare  wonderful  medicaments.  1 1 
here  in  my  hand  one  of  these  nice  domestic  medicines.  Only 
drops  need  be  taken  by  those  who  are  in  the  way  of  dear  Giuli 
and  yourself,  and  they  will  fall  to  the  ground  without  pain  or 
unseemly  struggles.  People,  indeed,  call  it  dying,  and  death  is 
to  be  bitter.  But  is  not  the  taste  of  bitter  almonds  pleasant  ?  . 
only  this  bitterness  does  the  death  possess  which  is  contained  in 
bottle.  Immediately  after  this  pleasant  falling  to  the  grc 
the  worthy  family  will  give  off  an  agreeable  perfume  of  b 
almonds." 

He  handed  a  small  phial  to  Erasmus. 

"Abominable  wretch!''  cried  the  latter,  "Am  I  to  poison 
wife  and  my  child?" 

*' Who  speaks  of  poison  !"  rejoined  the  man  in  red  ;   "  the  j 
only  contains*  an  agreeable  domestic  medicine.     There   are, 
true,  other  means  at  my  command  to  procure  your  freedom ;  b 
should  like  to  work  quite  naturally,  quite  humanly  through 
Take  this  with  confidence,  my  dear  sir !" 

The  phial  was  in  Erasmus's  hand  almost  unwittingly,  and  i;\ 
out  thinking  he  ran  home  and  entered  his  room.     His  wife 
passed    the    night,  tormented    by   anxious    thoughts.     She 
imagined  that  Erasmus  was  not  her  husband,  but  an  infernal  s; 
who  had  taken  his  likeness.     As  soon  as  Erasmus  entered  the  b 
everybody  retreated  \  only  little  Basmus  ventured  to  approach 
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and  ask  why  he  had  Lot  brought  bis  reflection  with  him,  as  his 
mother  would  grieve  herself  to  death  about  it.  Erasmus,  who  had 
Dapertutto's  phial  still  in  his  hand,  looked  wildl j  at  the  boy.  The 
child  bad  a  pet  pigeon  on  his  arm,  which  approached  the  phial  and 
pecked  at  the  cork  ;  immediately  its  head  sank  on  its  chest  and  it 
was  dead.     Erasmus,  horrified,  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Tempter!"  he  cried,  *'thou  shalt  not  make  me  do  the  hellish 
deed!" 

With  these  words  he  hurled  the  phial  through  the  open  window, 
and  falling  on  the  stone  pavement  outside,  it  was  broken  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  A  delightful  smell  of  bitter  almonds  rose  from 
the  courtyard  and  filled  the  apartment.  Little  Basmus  ran  away 
terrified. 

Spikher  passed  the  day  in  mental  agony.  But  at  midnight 
thoughts  of  Giulietta  began  to  arise  once  more  within  him.  One  day 
then  they  were  together  in  Florence  a  necklace  which  she  wore, 
made  of  those  red  berries  which  women  wear  like  pearls,  broke. 
Picking  up  the  berries  he  kept  one  which  he  faithfully  preserved, 
because  it  had  lain  on  Qiulietta's  neck.  This  he  now  drew  forth 
and  fixing  his  gaze  upon  it,  his  mind  became  filled  with  the  thought 
of  his  lost  love.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  the  berry  gave  forth  the  magic 
perfume  which  used  to  envelope  him  when  near  Giulietta. 

"Ah,  Giulietta,"  he  exclaimed,  **if  I  could  but  see  thee  once 
niore;  and  then  be  for  ever  lost  in  ruin  and  misery  !*' 

Scarcely  were  these  words  uttered  when  he  heard  a  rustling  in 
tie  passage  and  the  sound  of  footsteps  approaching.  A  knock  came 
&tthe  door  of  the  room.  Erasmus  felt  choked  with  anxiety  and 
^^qiectation.  He  opened  the  door.  Giulietta  entered  the  room, 
flowing  with  grace  and  beauty  ;  and  with  rapture  he  locked  her  in 
iiarms. 

**Now  I  am  here,  my  love,"  she  said,  gently;  "  but  see  how 
^^thfuUy  I  have  preserved  your  reflection  T' 

She  withdrew  the  cloth  which  hung  before  the  looking-glass,  and 
.^^mus  saw  with  delight  his  reflection  clinging  to  Julia;  but 
dependent  of  himself  it  reflected  none  of  his  movements. 

He  thrilled  with  horror. 

"Giulietta,"  he  cried,  **  shall  I  nro  mad  in  my  love  for  you  \ 
^ive  me  back  my  reflection  and  take  me,  take  my  self,  body,  soul, 
^^d  spirit." 

''There  is  still  something  to  be  done,  dear  Erasmus,"  said 
Giulietta,  *'  you  know  what — ^has  not  Dapertutto  told  you  ?" 

"Hold,  Giulietta,  for  God's  sake!"  interrupted  Erasmus;  **i£ 
*  can  only  become  yours  by  such  means  I  will  rather  die." 

'*  And  Dapertutto  shall  by  no  means  induce  you  to  commit  such 
^  act,"  Giulietta  proceeded.      **  It  is  unfortunate,  certainly,  that 
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a  vow  and  a  priestly  blessing  can  effect  so  much ;  but  you  mus 
loose  the  tie  which  binds  you,  or  else  you  will  never  be  wholly 
mine.  Yet  there  is  another  and  a  better  mode  than  that  proposed 
by  Dapertutto." 

' '  Tell  it  me  at  once.     What  is  it  ?*'  asked  Erasmus,  vehemently. 

**  You  have  only  to  write  your  name,  Erasmus  Spikher,  beneath 
these  few  words,"  Giulietta  gently  whispered,  as  she  wound  her  arms 
round  him  and  leaned  her  head  on  his  breast.  "  *  I  give  to  my  good 
friend  power  over  my  wife  and  my  child,  that  he  may  do  with  them  as 
it  may  please  him,  and  loose  the  tie  which  binds  me,  because  I  wish 
from  henceforth  to  belong  both  with  my  body  and  my  immortal  soul 
to  Giulietta,  whom  I  have  chosen  as  wife,  and  to  whom  I  wish  to 
bind  myself  by  a  special  vow  for  ever.'  ** 

Erasmus  felt  a  thrill  run  through  every  nerve.  Fiery  kisses 
burnt  upon  his  lips,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  sheet  of  paper  whicli 
Giulietta  had  given  him,  whereon  were  written  the  words  she  had 
just  recited.  Suddenly  the  tall  form  of  Dapertutto  appeared  be- 
hind Giulietta  and  handed  him  a  pen.  At  the  same  moment  a 
vein  was  opened  in  his  left  hand,  from  which  the  blood  spurted 
out. 

*^Dip  your  pen — dip  your  pen — write — write  I"  croaked  the 
Wonder  Doctor. 

"  Write,  write,  my  ever-loved  one,"  whispered  Giulietta. 

Erasmus  had  already  dipped  his  pen  in  the  blood  and  was  about 
to  write,  when  the  door  flew  open  and  a  white  figure  entered  the 
room,  and,  with  ghastly  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  said  in  a  hollow 
melancholy  voice— 

''  Erasmus,  Erasmus^  what  wouldst  thou  do?  In  the  name  o: 
the  Saviour,  desist  firom  this  terrible  act !" 

Erasmus,  recognising  in  the  warning  figure  his  good  wife,  thren 
paper  and  pen  away  from  him. 

Lightning  flashes  darted  from  Giulietta's  eyes,  whose  countenance 
assumed  a  hideously  distorted  appearance,  and  whose  body  wai 
enveloped  in  flame. 

•'Away  from  me,  hellish  being!  Thou  shalt  not  have  mj 
soul !  In  the  Saviour's  name,  leave  me,  thou  serpent  who  art 
already  glowing  with  the  fire  of  hell  !*' 

As  Erasmus  uttered  these  words,  he  thrust  Giulietta,  who  still 
embraced  him,  away  with  all  his  strength.  The  room  was  filled 
with  the  yells  of  demon  voices  and  the  rushing  sound  of  wings 
Giulietta  and  Dapertutto  disappeared  in  a  sulphurous  vapour  whicl 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  walls  of  the  room,  the  lights  were  extin. 
guished,  and  Erasmus  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

Aroused  from  his  stupor  by  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  whicl 
entered  the  apartment,  Erasmus  hastened  to  his  wife's  room;  he 
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{jund  ber  quite  tranquil.  Little  Rasmus  sat  on  her  bed.  The 
wife  held  out  her  hand  to  her  wearied  spouse,  and  said,  "Now,  I 
know  the  misfortune  which  happened  to  you  in  Italy,  and  pity 
jou  with  all  my  heart.  The  power  of  the  enemy  is  very  great, 
aod  as  he  is  given  up  to  all  kinds  of  vice,  he  is  also  a  great 
thief,  and  coidd  not  withstand  the  pleasure  of  maliciously  depriving 
yoa  of  your  reflection.  Just  look  in  the  mirror  there,  my  dear 
{jood  husband." 

Spikher  did  so  tremblingly,  and  with  a  woe-begone  look. 

The  mirror  remained  blank  and  clear,  and  no  Erasmus  Spikher 
looked  forth  from  it. 

"It  is  well,"  said  his  wife,  "that  the  mirror  does  not  reflect 
your  face  now  ;  for  you  look  very  wild,  dear  Erasmus.  But  you, 
yourself,  must  see  that  without  a  reflection  you  will  become  the 
sport  of  the  people,  and  cannot  be  a  proper  father  of  a  family  who 
should  inspire  his  wife  and  children  with  respect.  Little  Rasmus 
laughs  at  you  already,  and  will  soon  make  you  a  moustache  with 
coal  because  you  can  never  see  it  in  the  glass.  So  it  will  be  best  if 
you  go  away  for  a  time,  and  try  if  you  can  get  your  reflection  back 
again  from  the  Evil  One.  When  that  happens  you  shall  be  heartily 
welcome.  Kiss  me,  and  now — farewell!  You  can  send  little 
Easmus  a  pair  of  trousers  now  and  then,  for  he  is  very  much  out  at 
the  knees  and  in  need  of  them.  If  you  should  goto  Nuremberg 
you  can  also  send  a  toy  soldier  and  some  ginger  cakes,  like  a  loving 
father.    Farewell,  dear  Erasmus  1" 

Erasmus  kissed  his  wife,  who  immediately  went  to  sleep 
again.  He  lifted  up  little  Rasmus  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  him 
to  his  heart ;  but  the  child  screamed  loudly  ;  so  Spikher  put  him 
W  again,  and  hastily  quitted  the  house  to  wander  through  the 
^ide  world. 

Some  time  afterwards  Erasmus  fell  in  with  a  certain  Peter 
Schlemihl,  who  had  sold  his  shadow.  The  two  companions  in  mis- 
fortune tried  to  arrange  matters,  so  that  as  they  travelled  together 
wasmus  should  supply  the  necessary  shadow,  and  Peter  Schlemihl 
tne  requisite  reflection  ;  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

End  of  th^  Stokt  of  a  Lost  Reflection. 


POSTSCRIPT   BT  THE  TBATELLING   ENTHUSIAST. 

What  is  it  that  looks  forth  from  yonder  mirror  ?  Is  it,  indeed, 
Myself?  0,  Julia,  Giulietta,  Hellish  Spirit,  Pleasure  and  Pain, 
I^esire  and  Despair  1    You  see,  my  dear  Theodor  Amadeus  iloflf- 
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raann,  that  a  mysterious  power  often  visibly  influences  my  life,  a 
introduces  very  strange  figures  into  my  most  pleasant  drear 
Filled  as  my  mind  is  with  the  apparitions  of  St.  Sylvester's  Nigl 
I  almost  believe  that  that  Justizrath  was  in  reality  only  a  pupp^ 
his  tea-party  but  a  Christmas  pantomime,  and  that  the  lovely  Ju 
was  the  same  bewitching  creation  of  Rembrandt  or  Callot,  \% 
cheated  poor  Erasmus  Spikher  out  of  his  reflection. 

THE   END. 


THE  NECK. 

Ei  Neck«a  m«r  i  flodena  Tagor  gnader  The  Neck  no  more  ui)on  the  mer  Bio 


Ooh  iogen  haiBsfru  blevier  sixut  Tilader 
Paa  boljans  rygg  i  milda  lolara  glans. 


And  00  mermaid  to  bleach  her  linen 

fliogs 
Upon  the  waves  in  the  mild  solar  ray 


The  Neck  (Danish  Nokke)  is  the  river  spirit.  The  ideas  respecting  him 
various.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  as  sitting  on  summer  nights  on 
surface  of  the  water,  like  a  prettv  little  boy  with  golden  hair,  hangin| 
ringlets,  and  a  red  cap  on  hia  head  ;— sometimes  as  above  the  water, 
a  handsome  young  man,  but  beneath  a  horse.  At  other  times  as  an 
maoi  with  a  long  beai'd,  out  of  which  he  wrings  the  water  as  he  sits 
the  cliffs.  The  Neck  is  a  great  musician.  He  aits  on  the  water  and  p] 
on  his  gold  harp,  the  harmony  of  which  operates  on  all  nature.  To  le 
music  of  him  a  person  must  present  him  with  a  black  lamb,  and  also  ] 
miaehim  resurrection  and  redemption. — KtightUy  s  Fairy  Mifthdogy,^ 
148,9. 

The  golden  sun  was  sinking, 
Slow  sinking  to  his  rest, 
Mid  clouds  of  pearl  and  amber, 
Into  the  crimson  west ; 
And  brightly  shone  the  river 
In  the  witching  sunset  hour. 
While  in  its  golden  glitter, 
Glow'd  tree,  and  shrub,  and  flower. 
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"  Good-night !"  the  birds  were  singing, 

Them  plainly  you  might  hear, 

When  the  Neck  rose  from  his  dwelling. 

Beneath  the  water  clear ; 

From  his  home  of  branching  coral, 

Where  the  crimson  sea-flowers  blow, 

The  silver  wavelets  ripple. 

Making  music  sweet  and  low. 

A  child  with  bright  curls  golden 

And  small  red  cap  is  he  ; 

His  hand  a  small  harp  holdeth, 

And  he  strikes  it  merrily. 

And  he  plays  so  soft  and  sweetly, 

And  yet  so  full  of  glee, 

That  the  song-birds  cease  their  singing 

To  hear  his  melody. 

Along  the  bank  comes  pacing. 
With  solemn  step  and  slow, 
A  reverend  man  and  holy — 
A  priest  his  garments  show. 
**0,  tell  me,  holy  father, 
Say,  is  there  grace  for  me  ; 
Or  must  I  be  for  ever 
Lost  to  eternity  ?'*— 

Cries  the  Neck  with  eagerness 
As  the  holy  man  goes  by, 
And  gravely  low  the  priest  replies— 
"  Neck,  thou  must  surely  die ! 
For  sooner  this  staff  would  blossom. 
On  which  my  hands  now  rest. 
Than  thou  wouldst  have  a  portion 
In  the  Kingdom  of  the  Blest !" 

The  Neck  flung  down  his  golden  harp, 

And  bitterly  he  wept ; 

But  the  priest  went  calmly  onward. 

The  same  grave  mien  he  kept. 

But  soon  his  stafif,  with  wonder. 

He  saw  begin  to  flower. 

And  send  forth  leaves  and  blossoms. 

With  swift  and  mystic  power  I 
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And  at  the  sign  so  wondrous, 
Quicklj  he  turned  and  fled, 
To  where  the  Neck  sat  weeping, 
And  eagerly  he  said — 
''  0  Neck,  behold  the  token, 
Sent  thee  by  gracious  Heaven, 
To  tell  thy  Saviour  liveth, 
Thou,  too,  canst  be  forgiven !" 

The  Neck  took  back  his  golden  harp, 
A  song  of  praise  he  sung, 
Through  sdl  the  starry  evening, 
His  notes  of  triumph  rung. 
Again  the  priest  turned  homewards, 
Ajud  ever  on  the  way. 
Would  ponder  long  and  deeply. 
On  what  had  chanced  that  day. 


Gebda. 
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LOST  PLUM-PUDDINGS. 

iKKowit  is  useless  to  repine,  I  have  been  trying  for  the  last 
hoar  to  sing  the  Psalm  of  Life,  '*  Let  the  dead  past  buxy  its  dead." 
lam  well  aware  that  "  Excelsior  "  and  '*  More  pudding  "  should  be 
»y  cry  at  this  festive  season ;  but  I  cannot  rise  above  my  nature, 
>r  if  I  do  possess  the  power,  I  invariably  manage  to  come  down 
)Iamp  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 

My  lost  plum.puddings  ! — not  the  eaten  delicacies,  for  they  at 
Jast  have  left  a  memory.  No,  I  sigh  for  those  I  never  ate.  If 
lum-pudding  symbolises  anything,  then  I  have  been  deprived  of 
be  mental  comfort  which  symbols  afford.  If  there  are  tender 
ssodations  connected  with  the  proper  consumption  of  the  crowning 
>y  of  the  Christmas  dinner-table,  then  I  have  suffered  in  my 
empathies,  and  my  emotional  nature  is  not  so  pure  and  refined 
s  it  might  have  been.  If  there  feally  be  a  magical  charm  im- 
arted  by  pudding,  then  I  have  missed  the  benefits  fvhich  spring 
"oni  parlour  magic. 

I  knew  a  man   who  held  the  opinion  that  Christmas  plum. 
bidding  did  symbolise  a  most  erroneous  doctrine,  and  for  that 
JMon  he  never  ate  it.    It  did  not  agree  with  him — I  mean,  the 
t^ctnoe ; — ^no  wonder,  for  it  was  Communism.     He  imagined  that 
'^-pudding  was  the  symbol  of  this  heresy.     He  had  read  some. 
W  that  the  misguided  enthusiasts  assembled  on  the  afternoon  of 
^  24th  of  December,  and  lighted  an  enormous  fire  under  a  huge 
^oldion.     Then  each  man,  woman,  and  child  passed  in  the  solemn 
^ocession,  and  threw  into  the  cooking  vessel  anything  he  or  she 
ppened  to  have  by  them,  in  the  way  of  eatable  or  drinkable.     It 
ght  be  a  handful  of  flour,  a  dozen  of  dried  grapes,  a  bit  of  orange. 
rf,  some  Barcelona  nuts,  a  piece  of  Everton  toffee,  or  a  lump  of 
^kish  delight, — whatever  it  might  be,  into  the  cauldron  it  went ; 
1  then  another  march  past  and  more  flour,  more  nuts,  half 
[nartem  of  gin,  the  last  drop  of  a  brandy  flask,  anything  and 
Tjthing,  according  to  the  means  and  meanness  of  the  individual, 
len  all  had  contributed,  the  mess  was  stirred  for  many  hours, 
I  when  it  stuck  together  it  was  called  a  Christmas  plum.pudding, 
irhich  all  partook  in  silence,  eating  in  turn  out  of  one  spoon. 
I  knew  another  man,  a  most  eccentric  character,  who  said  that 
m-pudding  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion  at  all.    He  persisted 
t  it  was  a  heathen  invention ;  that  the  Witch  of  Endor  originated 
uid  had  handed  down  the  charm  to  successive  generations  of  old 
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"  What  were  the  witches  about  in  Macbeth's  time  1"  he  would 
ask. 

Why,  Shakespeare,  who  knew  everything,  gave  the  very 
receipt — 

"  Round  about  the  cauldron  go. 
In  the  pobon'd  entrails  throw ; 
Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble. 
Fire  burn,  and  canldron  bubUe." 

My  own  idea  Lb,  that  Christmas  plnm-pudding  is  only  a 
**  medium."  It  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  visible  and  the 
invisible.  It  acts  by  appealing  to  the  senses  ;  but  it  is  no  soonflr 
swallowed  than  the  intellect  is  affected. 

I  don't  hold  with  the  philoeophers  who  maintain  that  the 
stomach  is  the  seat  of  the  soul ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  tbe  seat  of  our  finest  emotions.  The  nose  is  capable  of  mnch. 
Think  of  the  odour  of  the  rotting  leaves  in  the  autumn  woods,  old 
gentleman !  think  of  the  gushing  perfume  of  tbe  first  roses  of  the 
summer,  young  lady  \  and  both  of  you  blow  your  noses  thankfallf . 
The  eye  can  do  much  in  the  wtfjr  of  sympathy — ^not  so  much  as  the 
nose,  or.  else  nature  would  not  have  given  us  two  eyes  and  only  one 
nose.  The  ear,  too,  has  tender  emotions.  I  have  seen  a  Sootd' 
man  cry  when  the  bag-pipes  played  the  *'  Gathering  of  the  Clans." 
But,  speaking  as  an  £nglishman,  I  aver  that  ear»  eye,  and  note 
are  poor  ind^  in  sympathetic  nerves,  compared  with  the  wondnwfi 
organ,  which  lies  snugly  buttoned  up  beneath  our  waistcoats. 

Pock-pudding,  Knglishman,  eh  ?  Oh,  well  do  I  know  thai 
taunt,  for  my  mother-in-law  is  a  Scotchwoman.  I  reject  the  san^asm 
I  told  her  so,  on  more  than  one  occasion.  '*  It  is  all  very  well  foi 
you,  ma'am,"  I  said ;  ''  what  ideas  have  you  got  to  associate  witt 
white  puddings  and  black  puddings,  or  with  a  Haggis  even  1  Th< 
most  you  can  do  is  '£ch,  sirs!'  and  '  Tak  my  ban',  my  trust] 
freen.'  But  it  is  not  so,  ma*am,  with  an  Englishman.  It  is  no 
the  goose  we  care  for, — it  is  the  memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Iti 
not  the  shrimps  we  eat  going  down  to  Gravesend, — it  is  the  recoUec 
tion  that  these  little  creatiures  are  the  connecting-link  betwefi 
ourselves  and  the  mighty  waves  we  rule  It  is  not  the  pudding  ^ 
care  for,  but  the  memories  it  invokes."  She  never  could  ansir 
me, — at  least,  not  sensibly.  Of  course,  she  oould  answer  me,  aJ 
always  did. 

'*  Gentle  reader,"  I  base  my  claim  to  your  sympatdiy  on  t 
broad,  grand  principle  that  man  or  woman  deprived  of  seasonal 
pudding  is  irreparably  injured  in  his  or  her  tenderest  emotios: 
Behold  the  family  party  !  Who^  indeed,  ever  saw  a  bachelor  si 
ting  down  by  himself  to  a  Christmas  pudding  1  Why,  the  va 
essence  of  my  '*  medixuu  "  theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  suggestioi 
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vA  development  of  the  family  tie.  The  early  heretics  were  not  so 
fiELT  wrong.  The  pudding  represents  a  community  of  love,  but  not ' 
of  earthly  plums.  Mark  the  father  of  the  family,  thoughtfully 
de?ouring  the  last  mouthful.  Is  he  thinking  of  pudding  \  No,  his 
mind  is  away,  sympathising  with  his  coal  merchant  or  his  tailor. 
What  if  he  cannot  pay  %  Love  is  better  than  money.  Look  at  the 
mother.  Is  she  thinking  of  self  ?  No,  her  thoughts  are  with  her 
litde  ooes,  as  she  contemplates  their  probable  fate  on  the  following 
day.  Is  that  young  girl  thinking  of  what  is  on  her  plate  ?  Ah,  how 
gladly  she  would  share  it  with  that  sweet  youth  who  sits  beside  her  1 
Does  he  care  about  food  ?  '  He  is  a  deal  too  far  gone  in  love  for 
that;  but  he  blesses  Father  Christmas  for  all  that,  and  the  words 
still  riDg  in  his  ears,  *'  Will  you  come  and  eat  your  pudding  with 
usT  Let  me  control  myself,  and  come  back  to  simple  narrative 
—my  lost  plum-puddings. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  in  New  Zealand,  a  dweller  in  the 
"bash,*' and  my  residence  was  a  ''wharrie."  It  was  built  of 
rushes ;  it  had  two  window-frames,  but  no  glass  in  the  frames  ;  it 
Iiad  a  doorway,  but  the  door  was  not  yet  hung  upon  the  side  posts ; 
it  had  a  mud-floor,  but  no  fire-place  and  no  chimney-  When  I 
reqnired  a  fire  I  lighted  one  on  the  mud-floor,  and  the  smoke,  which 
always  accompanied  my  fires  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  found 
itiwayout  through  the  door  and  the  window-frames,  after  carefully 
filtering  itself  through  my  hair  and  whiskers.  Somebody  once 
wrote  the  touching  lines — 

-I  can  proudly  say 


Fate  cannot  touch  me,  I  have  dviied  to*day." 

I  was  the  exact  Antipodean  of  that  somebody.  Here  is  a  speci- 
0K&  of  a  breakfast.  Two  Abernethy  biscuits,  a  red  herring  and 
>oine  rum  and  water !  my  dinners  were  '*  to  match."  An  old  deal 
V  which  had  formerly  been  used  as  a  packing-case  for  muskets, 
fenned  my  pantry.  It  contained  generally,  a  joint  of  cold  pork, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  some  one  of  a  tribe  of  Maori  pigs, 
who  resided  up  a  muddy  creek  and  lived  upon  fish ;  there  was  also, 
S^i^erally,  a  fat  piece  of  bacon,  sometimes  an  egg,  always  a  tin  of 
i^iscoits  and  a  few  pots  of  raspberry  jam  which  had  a  curious  green 
'^  on  the  surface.  W  hen  hunger  devoured  me,  I>  in  turn,  devoured 
^^  of  these  articles ;  but  no  one  could  call  that  process  dining. 
A  bit  of  cold  pork  spread  with  mouldy  jam  is  no  dinner  in  the  true 
^^^  of  the  word.  Wine-biscuits  and  fat  bacon  don't  make  a 
^'^iBerty  and  you  can't  get  a  good  soup  out  of  one  egg  and  two  red 
herriagt.  As  for  tea,  that  meal  was  a  mockery — in  fact,  it  was 
*l^ays  made  with  rum-and- water.  Reader,  do  you  ask  what  I  was 
doing  in  the  bush  ?  I  was  simply  doing  my  duty.     I  was  looking 
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after  the  precious  health  of  two  hundred  men,  and  their  two  hun- 
dred wives,  and  their  more  or  less  six  hundred  children.  We  were 
a  military  settlement,  only  the  Qovemment  had  forgotten  to  settle 
us ;  so  we  all  lived  on  rum-and. water,  babies  included,  until  we 
nearly  settled  ourselves.  Of  course,  my  men  were  better  oflf  than 
1  was ;  for,  alas !  I  was  a  bachelor.  Married  men  soon  provide 
themselves  with  good  cookery — it's  tlie  only  comfort  they  have ;  and 
even  their  wives,  as  they  share  the  dinners,  do  not  grudge 
their  husbands  food  very  much.  I  was  not  the  only  bachelor  in 
our  settlement.  The  Reverend  Father  Delacroix,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Priest,  was,  of  course,  unmarried.  I  don't  know  that  he 
and  I  had  many  sympathies  in  common.  He  thought  I  was  too 
fond  of  tea,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  of  the  mixture  I  took  instead 
of  tea;  I  tumedupmynoseathiscofiee-pot;  he  despised  medicine; 
I  objected  to  confession  ;  he  taught  the  young  girls  not  to  look  at 
a  young  man ;  I  did  my  best  to  encourage  them  to  do  so.  Bat 
although  our  tastes  were  so  opposite,  there  was  one  we  shared, — we 
each  liked  a  good  dinner,  and  the  fact  that  neither  of  us  ever  got 
one  acted  as  a  certain  bond  between  us. 

I  was  standing  at  the  door  of  my  "  wharrie  "  on  the  24th  day 
of  December  184 — ,  thinking  of  Christmas  day  in  England.  I  saw 
in  my  mind's  eye,  roast  beef,  turkey,  sausages,  minced  pies,  and 
plum-pudding  !  It  was  too  much  for  my  mind's  eye,  for  my  natural 
eyes  were  moist  with  tears.  It  was  not  the  beef — I  might  have  had 
beef  enough  two  days  before.  A  whole  cow  had  walked  into  ©J 
wharrie  while  I  was  asleep,  and  I  woke  up  to  find  the  animal  chew* 
ing  my  straw  pillow !  That  cow  paid  no  attention  to  my  orders  t( 
quit  my  premises,  until  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  seized  my  guB 
Then  she  turned  to  fly.  Quick  as  thought,  I  levelled  the  deadl; 
weapon,  and  a  tremendous  roar  composed  of  powder  and  cow' 
groans  filled  the  apartment.  Five  pounds  was  the  exact  amount 
had  to  pay  to  the  owner  of  the  cow.  He  said  I  ought  to  hav 
pounded  it,  and  had  no  right  to  shoot  it.  Fancy,  walking  te 
miles  through  the  bush  in  my  night-shirt  with  a  refractory  cow  t 
the  nearest  pound !  However,  law  is  law,  and.  not  justice ;  so 
paid  the  money,  and  as  the  cow  did  not  die,  having  only  half  its  ta 
shot  o£f,  I  got  no  beef.  I  might  have  made  soup  of  the  half  tail, 
suppose;  but  I  was  a  bachelor  then,  and  had  not  learnt  to  economis 
However,  this  24th  of  December,  I  was  not  shedding  tears  over  tl 
recollections  of  roast  beef — it  was  the  thought  of  the  pudding  whic 
overcame  me.  Ha !  who  comes  here  ?  the  major  in  command, 
wonder  who  is  sick  ?  perhaps  that  pretty  daughter  of  his.  I  shoul 
like  to  get  introduced  to  her,  if  it  were  only  to  pull  out  a  toot! 
What  did  the  major  say  ?  Give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  eompan 
to  dinner  to-inorroxc  !     I  don't  know  what  words  I  used ;  but  I  c 
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know  that  I  gratefully,  respectfully,  afifectionately,  accepted  the 
invitation.  How  changed  was  everything  about  me  as  the  major 
rode  away !  To-morrow  I  shall  be  introduced  to  that  fair  girl  with 
the  golden  hair  ;  to-morrow  I  should  gaze  perhaps  upon  another 
goose,  or  even  a  turkey;  to-morrow  I  might  eat  a  Christmas  plum - 
puddiug !  Another  hori^eman  came  in  sight,  as  I  mused ;  it  was 
the  Rev.  Father  Delacroix.  Oh,  he  had  been  asked  to  dinner  too, 
had  he  ?  He  looked  taken  aback  when  he  heard  that  T  had 
receired  an  invitation.  I  think  the  same  idea  flashed  through  both 
our  minds  at  once;  for  I  don*t  deny  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
intellect.  Would  there  be  enough  pudding  for  both  ?  I  could  not 
help  noticing  what  an  enormous  mouth  itie  man  had  !  However, 
*' noblesse  oblige^'*  and  we  each  said  how  delighted  we  should  be 
to  meet  to-morrow.  And  we  did  meet.  Heavens,  what  a  fairy 
scene  it  all  was  !  There  was  a  carriage  drive  wide  enough  for  a 
donkey-cart  up  to  the  major's  house  ;  there  was  a  real  door  painted 
bright  green,  with  a  small  knocker  on  it,  the  windows  were  actually 
glazed,  there  were  three  pegs  in  the  hall  to  hang  hats  on.  The 
drawing-room  was  in  itself  a  treat,  there  was  a  round  table,  a  sofa, 
three  chairs  and  a  music-stool,  and  a  little  book-shelf !  And  then 
the  company !  the  major  in  military  undress  trousers,  swallow-tailed 
^ening  coat,  and  a  white  necktie ;  the  major's  wife  in  black  satin 
iod  a  pink  scarf  over  her  shoulders,  a  yellow  turban  headdress,  and 
^  enamelled  representation  of  the  Taj  at  Agra  upon  her  bosom. 
Dress  could  not  make  her  more  beautiful  in  my  eyes, — was  she  not 
^  mother  of  that  fair  girl  with  the  golden  hair?  Had  she  not 
i^snelf  concocted  the  Christmas  pudding  ?  And  Jemima,  shall  I 
ttj  nothing  of  thee  ?  I  would,  but  I  have  more  serious  work  on 
land,  I  must  concentrate  my  thoughts.  Father  Delacroix  was  there. 
It  warned  an  hour  to  dinner-time,  but  the  man  could  not  disguise 
^  greediness  :  I  think  he  got  there  a  good  three  minutes  before  I 
^-  He  smelt  the  pudding,  I  am  sure  of  it.  What  made  that 
P^  smile  fade  from  his  face  as  the  servant  girl  entered  the  room  ? 
^n-  Molooney  wants  thepraste  immagiately  /  I  will  say  this  much 
for  all  the  Roman  priests  I  ever  met  met  with,  I  never  knew  one  to 
^k  his  work !  In  a  minute  he  was  gone.  I  thought  he  had  aged 
^years  as  I  saw  his  back  going  down  the  carriage  drive.  "  I  think 
^ydear,"  said  the  major,  "that  it  is  useless  to  wait  for  Father 
^acroix.  He  will  not  get  away  from  Mrs.  Molooney  in  a  hurry." 
I  oonld  not  help  smiling  at  such  a  practical  illustration  of  the  evils 
pi  ooafession.  Here  was  a  Christmas  plum-pudding  actually  wait- 
|*»g  to  he  eaten,  and  superstition  prevented  the  priest  from  eating 
^^''  It  would  be  long  before  '*  Science"  required  such  a  sacrifice 
from  its  votaries.  "Hullo!"  exclaimed  the  major;  "why,  here 
comes  the  priest!"    The  reverend  gentleman  was  in  a  passion. 
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Mrs.  Molooney  had  made.her  soul — she  had  confessed  all  her  sins  and 
laid  as  much  blame  as  she  could  upon  her  husband  ;  she  had  giveii 
and  received  the  very  best  of  advice ;  she  had  insisted  upon  all  the 
penitential  psalms  being  read  to  her ;  and  then  she  wanted  the 
Rev.  Father  Delacroix  to  begin  all  over  again.  He  would  have 
done  so,  but  he  felt  it  necessary  to  rest  for  a  moment ;  and  while  he 
paused  in  his  exhortations,  he  inquired  casually  what  was  the 
disease  from  which  she  suffered.  She  was  ^'  kilt,"  it  appeared,  b; 
spasms,  which  had  succeeded  a  hearty  meal  of  cabbage  and  Maori 
pig.  What  had  the  doctor  ordered  her?  ** Skure/*  said  Mrs. 
Molooney,  "  do  ye  think  I'd  disturb  the  gentleman  on  ChrUtvm 
dajV*  No  wonder  the  poor  priest  was  angry.  It  was  not  as 
though  some  enemy  had  done  it.  Heretics  might  have  called  hioi 
no  gentleman,  and  welcome — in  fact,  they  did,  for  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  of  those  days  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  in  tbepassengei 
and  cargo  list  of  the  coasting  cutters  some  such  announcement  at 
this : — Cutter  "  Betsy  "  from  the  Thames.  Mrs.  Brown,  Mr.  Jones, 
seven  Maories,  eight  pigs,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  priests !  Bai 
Mrs.  Molooney  was  one  of  his  own  flock.  He  had  sacrificec 
his  pudding  for  her,  and  this  was  the  result ;  and  now  he  h(U 
corns  forme.  The  woman  would  have  spared  me ;  who  ever  knewt 
priest  show  mercy?  I  tried  to  look  as  if  I  had  a  soul  abov< 
pudding  as  I  quitted  the  apartment,  and  as  I  passed  through  tb< 
little  hall  I  blew  my  nose  violently  to  shut  out  the  delicious  smell 
I  reached  Mrs.  Molooney's  door,  I  walked  in ;  it  was  a  very  lonj 
time  before  I  walked  out.  I  learned  ihat  day  the  secret  history  o 
all  Mrs.  Molooney's  previous  diseases,  which,  somehow  or  anothe: 
all  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  atrocious  character  of  Sergeai 
Molooney,  her  husband.  He  had,  it  appears,  something  to  do  wi^ 
an  attack  of  convulsions  when  she  cut  her  first  tooth !  What  did 
signify  ? — ^let  her  talk  on ;  what  did  one  blow  more  matter  whcD 
had  been  an  hour  on  the  rack.  I  let  her  go  on,  and  details  of  h. 
youngest  grandchild's  interior  economy  were  imparted  to  me.  I 
last  Sergeant  Molooney  made  his  appearance,  and  I  was  permitti 
to  take  my  departure.  When  I  returned  to  the  major*s  hou 
dinner  was  over.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  Father  Delacroix  w; 
the  same  man  ;  he  was  double  his  usual  size,  and  he  was  radiai 
all  over  like  a  bishop.  I  turned  away  my  eyes  disgusted.  I  lo 
that  day  my  pudding,  and  my  faith  in  priests.  I  don't  mean 
say  that  I  met  with  no  consolation  in  my  trouble.  Who  was  it  thi 
had  kept  a  slice  hot  for  me  in  the  oven  ? — there  was  a  real  oven  j 
the  major's !  Who  sat  down  by  my  side  in  the  parlour  while  I  a 
itt  Who  was  it,  dressed  in  black  satin,  who  beamed  upon  us  hot 
while  the  communism  of  love  spread  from  the  pudding  over  tw 
young  hearts  ?    'Twas  thou !  but  let  mc  restrain  myself.    S< 
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who  sat  by  my  side  that  day  now  bears  my  name,  and  the  deity  in 
black  satin  is  my  honoured  motlier.  in-law.  Yes,  I  gained  two  prizes 
the  day, — I  lost  my  plum-pudding,  but  was  I  a  gainer  or  loser,  taking 
everything  into  consideration  ?  I  suppose  gratitude  is  the  strongest 
feeling  of  my  delicately  constituted  nature,  and  that  reminds  me  of 
another  lost  plum-pudding. 

It  was  after  many  years  of  wandering  in  strange  lands  far  from 
dear  old  England,  that  I  got  a  second  chance  at  a  Christmas  dinner. 
I  was  a  full  surgeon  at  the  time,  and  I  intended  to  become  fuller 
at  this  festive  season  as  our  **  mess  "  was  rather  celebrated  for  its 
cookery.  I  mean,  for  Indian  cookery,  made  to  represent  the 
English  article  as  much  as  possible.  Indeed,  our  major  who  was  in 
comnoand  prided  himself  upon  utterly  ignoring  the  fact  that  we 
were  in  India  and  not  in  England.  He  had  not  many  ideas,  but 
this  one  was  fixed,  and  so  was  his  love  for  good  living.  I  ate  to 
live,  he  lived  to  eat!  I  understand  that  he  made  this  remark 
subsequently  about  me.  We  did  not  love  each  other,  he  could  not 
let  well  alone.  He  it  was  who  insisted  upon  dinner  a  la  rttsse,  every- 
thing requiring  to  be  carved,  was  to  be  cut  up  on  a  side  table,  as 
he  said  it  saved  trouble  and  left  a  man  free  to  enjoy  his  dinner, 
without  being  bothered  about  somebody  else.  So  far  he  was  right ; 
but  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  native  cannot  carve !  It  is  all 
the  same  to  an  Indian  servant  what  he  heaps  upon  your  plate ;  he 
will  give  a  drumstick  to  a  man  of  science,  and  let  a  young  subfidtern 
have  the  whole  breast  of  a  turkey.  Quantity  is  everything  in  his 
eyes,  and  quality  nothing.  However,  Christmas  was  not  the 
season  to  bear  ill-will.  I  can  truly  say,  that  on  the  25th  of 
December,  185 —  I  had  forgiven  the  major.  I  fully  intended  to 
ask  him  to  take  wine  with  me,  and  no  wonder  that  I  wished  to 
huiy  all  bad  feeling  ;  for  a  real  Christmas  plum-pudding  had  come 
all  the  way  from  England  in  a  tin !  Alas,  for  the  fallacies  of 
human  hope  !  woman,  who  upset  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  was 
at  her  old  work  still.  One  might  have  supposed  that  the  women 
^f the 270th  Foot  were  incapable  of  harm;  they  were  not  with 
the  regiment — they  were  ten  miles  away  in  a  quarantine 
<^p.  Ophthalmia,  a  week  before,  had  broken  out  among 
^  children,  and,  to  save  the  eyes  of  the  men,  the  little 
ones  and  their  mothers  had  been  removed  from  the  cantonment. 
Wiat  demon  was  it  that  suggested  to  the  quarter-master,  that  it 
Would  be  advisible  to  shift  the  woman's  camp  on  Christmas  morn- 
^g?  Why  did  he  leave  the  work  to  the  Indian  Commissariat 
Officer?  Why  did  that  ofiicer  leave  it  to  his  head  native?  Why 
^  the  head  native  leave  it  to  a  lot  of  subordinate  natives  without 
•leads?  Why  did  all  the  natives  sit  down  and  smoke  the  whole  day 
^^t\\  sunset,  and  then  when  they  had  no  tobacco  left,  prepare  for 
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the  work  they  should  have  done  in  the  morning  ?  Who  can  tell  i 
Who  knows  why  anything  happens  in  India  ?  I  had  been  lucky 
that  day  at  dinner,  the  carver  had  really  given  me  a  remarkably 
nice  slice  of  turkey^  and  I  noticed  also  that  the  major  only  got  a 
mangled  thigh !  so  far  so  good,  and,  unluckily,  I  chuckled  and  th( 
major  caught  me.  **  What's  the  matter  now  ?"  said  my  fried 
Tomkins,  as  the  mess-waiter  handed  an  official  letter  to  th( 
commanding  officer.  We  were  soon  to  know.  '*  Gentlemen,' 
exclaimed  the  major,  '*  the  women  and  the  children  are  all  lost  it 
the  jungle !  those  native  beasts  struck  the  tents  after  dark,  and  the 
poor  creatures  are  straggling  all  over  the  country.  Captain  Jones 
take  a  company  of  men  and  go  in  search  of  them.  Lieutenan 
Brown,  you  will  accompany  Captain  Jones  as  interpreter!  dr 
Bujffles,  you  will  proceed  to  render  any  medical  aid  that  may  b 
necessary.*'  I  was  thunderstruck.  What  was  the  priest's  revenj 
to  this?  "Can  we  not  finish  dinner  first?"  I  said  humbly 
*'  Finish  dinner,  sir  !"  How  can  you  speak  of  eating,  sir?  Hoi 
can  you  put  a  morsel  between  your  lips  when  the  safety  of  womei 
and  children  is  at  stake?  Not  another  word,  sir!  attend  to  you 
duty  I"  1  left  the  mess-room — as  I  left  it  I  saw  the  major's  fac 
through  a  crack  in  the  door.  I  knew  the  villanous  thought  iwhic 
passed  through  his  mind,  he  would  eat  my  share  of  pudding  as  we 
as  his  own.  For  a  moment  wild  thoughts  of  revenge  floate 
through  my  brain;  but  I  recollected  it  was  Christmas,  and  n 
season  for  evil  thoughts  and  deeds.  No ;  I  would  think  of  othei 
and  not  of  myself.  Those  poor  women  !  those  dear  children !  vl 
they  might  be  starving  I  Food  was  the  only  medicine  they  cou 
require.  I  explained  my  views  hurriedly  to  Captain  Jones,  and 
snatched  some  loaves  of  bread  from  the  pantry  shelves,  and  I  plac 
them  in  his  arms.  "Brown,"  I  whispered,  **take  this  round 
cold  spiced  beef,  and  I, — yes,  I  will  take  the  puddinrf,**  There  ^ 
nobody  to  interfere  with  me.  **  Sahib !"  said  the  astonished  coc 
indeed,  as  I  seized  the  iron  pot  containing  the  sacred  treasu 
"Hookum  hi,"  I  answered,  haughtily.  I  may  as  well  expb 
that  this  Indian  expression  does  not  mean  that  I  intenc 
to  hook  the  pudding,  but  that  it  was  all  according  to  Cocker, 
another  minute  Jones  and  Brown  and  I  were  safe  from  all  pursu 
It  took  us  many  hours  to  recover  all  the  women  and  childr 
Every  now  and  then  we  heard  a  roar  in  the  jungle,  and  the  so\] 
guided  us  to  a  lost  child.  Oh,  what  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  si 
its  little  mouth  1  The  pudding  did,  indeed,  work  wonders,  and  1 
spiced  beef  and  bread  were  not  thrown  away.  It  was  dayli< 
before  our  task  was  finished.  Only  Mrs.  O'Shaugnessey  was  u\ 
sing  ;  but  then  she  was  the  pride  of  the  regiment ;  she  had  aire? 
buried  three  husbands,   and  was  engaged  three  deep  in  case 
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anything  happening  to  her  present  husband.  She  looked  as  if  she 
ivoold  bury  the  whole  of  the  yet  unmarried  soldiers,  and  become 
the  widow,  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  regiment.  Ah,  who 
comes  here?  A  deputation;  seven  thin-legged  men  with  their 
beads  wrapped  up  in  sheets  to  keep  the  cold  out  Would  we 
remove  a  "  Mem  Sahib  "  who  had  taken  possession  of  their  village  ? 
Coald  it  be  Mrs.  O'Shaugnessey  ?  Indeed  it  was.  Alone,  un- 
armed, this  lovely  Englishwoman,  fearless  in  her  innocence,  had 
entered  the  village  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight !  The  pariah 
dogs  barked  vainly  at  her.  One  approached  a  little  too  closely, 
ud  immediately  retreated  with  a  broken  jaw  and  his  tail  between 
his  legs.  The  villagers  crouched  in  terror.  "Have  you  no 
Dinners,  you  bastes  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Shaugnessey,  *'  and  me 
thiamping  about  the  country  for  hours  !  Get  out  of  bed !"  she 
shouted,  as  she  tumbled  an  old  patriarch  off  his  wooden  bedstead. 
In  another  moment  she  had  dragged  the  bed  into  the  centre  of  the 
road ;  then  she  flung  her  fair  form  on  the  hard  couch,  and  in  the 
twinkliDg  of  an  eye  she  snored!  No  wonder  the  deputation 
sought  our  aid.  I  could  not  help  a  thrill  of  joy  as  I  recollected 
ihat  there  was  still  some  of  the  pudding  left.  I  knew  its  power  to 
still  the  angry  passions,  and  it  was  no  light  matter  to  face  Mrs. 
O'Shaugnessey.  It  was  a  noble  slice,  and  smelt  strongly  of  brandy. 
'^Ifrs.  O'Shaugnessey,"  I  said,  ''take  this  pudding.  It  comes  from 
Wl"  Poor  creature,  she  was  overcome,  and  she  followed  us  out 
of  the  village  as  meekly  as  a  spinster !  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we^ 
Jooes,  Brown,  and  Buffles — got  no  thanks  from  our  comrades. 
'Dm  was  some  talk  of  putting  certain  persons  under  arrest ;  but, 
V I  said  to  the  major,  who  could  stop  to  think  about  pudding 
^  the  lives  of  women  and  children  were  at  stake  ?  And  yet  it 
*sis  a  lost  pudding,  and  things  might  have  been  different  if  the 
^jor  and  I  had  eaten  it  peacefully  in  the  mess-room.  As  it  was, 
^  major  cut  me,  and  when  I  saw  him  last  week  in  Pall-mall  he 
Pretended  not  to  know  me. 

Let  me  turn  from  a  lost  friend  to  another  lost  pudding.     Christ. 

'lUs  at  sea !     To  realise  this  fully,  one  should  observe  the  sea  at 

^^^bristmas.      I  don't  like  to  think  of  it.     It  was  in  a  mail  steamer, 

^^'tssing  to  New  York,  that  1  passed  the  joyful  season  in  186 — . 

^  for  the  steamer,  I  will  let  another  speak  of  her  by  and  bye,  but 

"^e  sea  deserves  my  special  notice.     The  wind  was  always  blowing 

^  hnrricane  from  the  west,  but  the  sea  came  from  all  points  at 

once.    A  tremendous  succession  of  waves  from  the  eastward  met  an 

^gry  procession  of  waters  from  the  westward,  and  whilst  they 

^^^ftiggled  for  mastery,  trying  to  get  on  the  top  of  each  other's  backs, 

Wy  rollers  tumbled  them  both  over  the  ship  to  larboard,  to  be 

immediately  knocked  back  across  the  deck  to  starboard.    .The 
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smoking.room  was  doomed ;  the  wash  of  the  waves  floated  th 
gratings  backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  the  hardiest  smoker  cool 
not  stand  it,  and  the  passengers  retreated  mournfully  to  the  salooi 
The  watch  alone  kept  the  deck^  and  were  washed  about  like 
string  of  sausages,  holding  on  to  each  other's  coat-tails  I  It  m 
well  with  them  when  the  leader  was  able  to  clutch  hold  of  book 
tibing  that  would  not  give  way  when  a  roller  came ;  then,  indee 
the  rest  of  the  watch  only  waggled  from  side  to  side,  but  if  tl 
foremost  man  missed  his  grasp,  away  they  all  went  with  a  run  i 
to  the  forecastle^  and  then  back  they  came,  with  a  swash,  to  tl 
poop.  What  a  miserable  lot  the  passengers  were  on  Christmi 
day,  to  be  sure !  It  had  been  fine  enough  when  we  left  Queen 
town ;  I  thought,  indeed,  we  were  rather  a  pompous  lot.  The: 
was  an  American  judge,  who  sat  opposite  to  me  at  dinner,  who  w 
odious  with  conceit.  '*  I  calculate,  colonel/'  he  said  to  a  frien 
"  that  I  have  eaten  my  way  pretty  well  though  Europe,  and  the 
ain't  any  feeding  equal  to  what  we  get  in  New  York !"  **  I  wond( 
my  firiend,"  I  said  to  myself,  **  whether  you  ever  tasted  aChristm 
plum-pudding?"  I  determined  to  watch  him  when  the  day  cam 
It  did  come,  but  oh  !  what  a  day  it  was !  When  we  sat  down 
dinner  a  roll  of  the  vessel  would  throw  the  passengers  to  the  rigl 
of  the  captain  violently  forward,  and  their  delicate  digestive  orga 
were  ground  against  the  edge  of  the  mahogany.  The  passeng^ 
to  the  left  of  the  captain  were  flung  violently  backwards  ;  and  t 
martyrs  to  the  right  could  only  see  a  row  of  extended  necks  a 
uptilted  chins  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Would  there 
a  pudding?  Yes,  there  was  as  noble-looking  a  pudding  as  thouj 
we  had  been  fast  aground  on  a  mudbank.  I  forgot  everything  ai 
gazed  upon  it ;  I  did  not  even  look  at  the  American  judge ;  I  look 
only  at  the  pudding.  Tlivd  I  dead  stop  !  All  the  waves  at  tl 
moment  consented  apparently  to  run  in  one  direction,  and  to  1 
the  steamer  in  the  nose ;  for  half  a  minute  she  was  stupified,  a 
no  wonder.  Philosophers  say  that  if  the  earth  stopped  we  shoi 
all  fly  away  into  space.  Judging  by  the  pudding  when  the  stean 
stopped,  I  should  say  the  philosophers  were  right ;  it  flew  ii 
space.  It  took  the  American  right  under  the  chin.  Of  cours< 
was  impossible  to  touch  it  after  it  had  been  all  over  his  waistco 
It  was  a  lost  pudding.  I  had  never  liked  that  man ;  think  w 
my  feelings  were  now  !  And  yet,  reader,  such  is  the  influence 
plum-pudding  that  I  forgave  him  that  very  night.  It  was  1^ 
and  if  possible  the  waves  were  higher  and  the  winds  louder  tl 
before.  The  judge  was  trying  to  eat  some  supper,  and  had  j 
given  a  tremendous  lurch  forward  against  the  table.  Then 
spoke  as  follows  : — I  thank  Providence  this  night  that  I  am  t 
^ritish  ship  commanded  by  a  British  captain.     He  used  a  a 
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awfal  word  than  nroyidence,  and  who  could  blame  him,  for  he 
veant  it  reTerently  enough.  Anybody  would  have  been  religious 
in  sad  a  storm  of  waters.  How  could  I  bear  malice  after  such  a 
testimony  to  dear  old  England?  After  all,  it  was  the  pudding 
that  forced  it  firom  him,  and  for  my  beloved  country  I  can  sacrifice 
even  such  a  treat  as  that. 

J.  T.  W.  Bacot. 


MOTHER'S  WARNING. 


There  once  was  a  travelling  mother, 

In  charge  of  a  lass  and  a  lad, 
They  differed  one  from  the  other, 

Poll  was  jolly,  and  Tom  ever  sad. 

Said  mamma,  ''  Both  I  equally  treasure, 
And  would  make  you  a  present  again ; 

But  what  gives  the  one  of  you  pleasure, 
Always  gives  to  the  other  one  pain  ! 

Do  you  think  a  plum-pudding  would  suit, 
If  you  mixed  it  yourselves  in  the  pot  ? 

Tou  might  settle  the  flour  and  fruit. 
And  put  in  some  brandy,  or  not." 

Said  Polly,  "  My  pudding,  dear  mother. 
Must  be  nothing  but  sugar  and  plum  ; 

And  the  sauce  which  the  pudding  must  smother, 
Shall  be  nothing  but  brandy  and  rum  !" 

Said  Tommy,  "  No,  nothing  but  flour  ; 

Such  a  pudding  would  last  us  for  years  ; 
Let  us  mix  it  with  vinegar,  sour. 

And  water  it  well  with  our  tears." 
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"  My  children,"  she  said,  "  you  are  clever ; 

But  neither  exactly  is  right,— 
Polly  thinks  she  shall  stop  here  for  ever, 

Tom  thinks  he  may  leave  here  to-night. 


We  can't  tell  how  long  we  may  stay ; 

Poll  must  stint  both  with  pudding  and  tart, 
Or  else  she'll  be  sick  some  fine  day 

When  she  finds  herself  ordered  to  start. 


And,  Tommy,  the  sweets  you  may  use  them, 
And  all  the  good  things  you  find  here, 

Unless  you're  afraid  to  abuse  them. 
And  that's  but  a  cowardly  fear." 


J.  T.  W.  B. 
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FATHER    STILLING'S    SUNSET: 
A  STORY  OF  GERMAN  HOME  LIFE 

IN  THB  LAST  CENTUfiT, 

Adapted  from  the  GermaD  of  Jung-Stilling, 

BY  J.  LORAINE  HEELIS. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

AN  UNINVITED  OUE8T. 

HUE  they  sat  thus  comfortably  eating,  a  knock  came  at  the  door. 
was  a  poor  woman  who  had  a  little  child  hanging  in  a  cloth  on 
!r  back,  and  who  begged  for  a  piece  of  bread.  Mariechen  quickly 
)ened  the  door.  The  woman's  garments  were  ragged  and  dirty, 
It  yet  they  had  the  appearance  of  having  once  belonged  to  a  lady. 
atber  Stilling  directed  that  she  should  be  seated  by  the  room-door, 
id  that  a  bit  of  everything  should  be  given  her  to  eat  *'  Tou  can 
hre  the  child  some  rice  milk,  Mariechen,"  he  added.  She  ate  and 
3Joyed  the  meal,  and  when  she  and  the  child  were  satisfied,  she 
q)ie88ed  her  thanks  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  prepared  to  go. 

''No,"  said  old  Stilling;  *'sit  down  and  tell  us  whence  you 
une,  and  how  it  is  that  you  are  in  such  straits,  and  I  will  give  you 
Mneheer  to  drink.'* 

She  seated  herself  and  said— > 

'*0h !  dear  Lord."  (Stilling's  daughter,  Mariechen,  sat  next 
lier,  but  a  little  way  off,  and  listened  with  great  attentioui  gazing 
her  with  eyes  that  were  already  moist.)  "  I  am  now  a  very  poor 
>man  indeed ;  but  ten  years  ago  you  would  have  felt  it  an  honour 
I  had  dined  with  you." 

'•  Indeed !"  said  Wilhehn  Stilling. 

*' Perhaps,"  interrupted  Johann  Stilling,  ^'you  had  a  StoU- 
Uish  disposition  ?" 

*'Be  quiet,  children,"  said  Father  Stilling;  ''let  the  woman 
uk." 

**My  father  is  pastor  at——" 

''  Oh !  Gemini,' '  exclaimed  Mariechen ; ''  is  yonr  father  a  pastor  V ' 
1  Mariechen  approached  somewhat  nearer. 

"  Tes,  indeed,  he  is  a  pastor.  A  very  learned  and  very  rich 
oi." 

^*  Wher^  la  he  pastor  ?"  inquired  Father  Stilling. 
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*' At  Goldingen,  in  Barchinger  Land.     Yes,  indeed " 

"I  must  look. for  that  on  the  map,"  said  Johann  Stilling. 
"  That  cannot  be  far  from  the  Miihlersee,  at  the  far  end  of  it, 
towards  Septentrio"  fthe  north). 

*' Aht  young  sir^  I  do  not  know  any  place  near  there,  called 
Schlendrian." 

'*  Our  Johann  did  not  say  Schlendrian." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Go  on,"  said  Father  Stilling ;  don't  interrupt  her,  children/' 

**I  was  a  pretty  girl  then,  and  had  fine  oflfers  of  marriage 
(Mariechen  eyed  her  from  head  to  foot)  ;  but  none  of  them  pleased 
my  father.  One  was  not  rich  enough,  another  was  not  respectable 
enough,  the  third  did  not  go  to  church  enough." 

"What  do  you  call  those  people  who  don't  go  to  chuitib, 
Johann,"  asked  Mariechen. 

''  Hush,  girl !"  said  Johann ;  ''  they  are  called  Separatists." 

'*  Well,  at  last  a  young  barber's  assistant " 

-    '*  What  is  a  barber's  assistant  1"  inquired  Mariechen. 

"My  dear  sister,"  said  Wilhelm  Stilling,  ''let  the  woman 
finish  her  story.  Afterwards  you  can  question  her  about  eyery- 
thing.     They  are  people  who  shave." 

''  Well,  we  fell  in  love,  and  were  married.  My  husband  wasas 
good  a  surgeon  as  he  was  a  barber.  We  settled  in  Spelterburg,  on 
the  river  Spaa." 

"Yes,"  said  Johann  Stilling,  "  where  the  river  Milder  flows 
into  it," 

"  Tes,  that's  where  it  is.  Then,  unhappy  woman  that  I  am,  I 
discovered  that  my  husband  was  intimate  with  some  low  people; 
for  although  my  father  was  only  a  cobbler " 

Here  the  woman  seized  her  child,  and  taking  it  on  her  back, 
ran  away  as  fast  as  she  could. 

Neither  Father  Stilling  nor  his  wife  and  children  could 
conceive  why  she  broke  off  in  the  midst  of  her  recital  and  ran 
away.  Every  one  gave  an  opinion,  but  all  were  doubtful.  But 
Father  Stilling,  according  to  custom,  deduced  a  lesson  from  this 
story,  that  it  is  best  to  implant  in  one's  children  religion  and  love 
of  virtue,  and,  when  they  are  of  ripe  age,  to  give  them  leave  to 
marry  according  to  their  own  selection,  if  they  only  make  such  a 
choice  as  would  not  disgrace  the  family.  Parents  ought  certainly  to 
admonish  their  children ;  but  compulsion  is  useless,  after  a  human 
being  has  reached  manhood.  He  thinks  then  that  he  understands 
every  thing  as  well  as  his  parents. 

During  these  remarks,  to  which  everybody  was  very  attentive. 
William  sat  in  deep  cogitation,  his  head  resting  in  his  hands,  and 
his  gaze  fixed  on  vacancy. 
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!ain,"  said  he,  at  last,  ''all  that  the  woman  said  seems  to 
«  suspicious.     First  of  all  she  said  her  father  was  pastor 

t  Qoldingen,  Barchinger  Land,'*  said  Mariechen. 
es,  that  was  the  name  of  the  place,  and  at  the  end  she  said 
er'was  a  cobbler." 

this  they  all  clapped  their  hands  together  and  were  very 
hocked.  They  could  now  see  why  the  woman  ran  away, 
dently  resolved  to  make  latches  and  holdfasts  to  every  door 
ning  in  the  house,  and  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  blame  the 
family  on  this  account. 

)thy  had  said  nothing  during  the  whole  time.  Why,  I 
say.  But  her  time  seemed  quite  taken  up  by  her  little 
1.  The  youngster  was  a  pretty  child  and  very  plump.  The 
Kperienced  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood  had  discovered 
ately  after  the  child's  birth,  how  completely  it  resembled  its 
They  noticed  particularly  that  there  was  already,  on  the 
er  eyelid,  the  signs  of  a  future  wart,  similar  to  one  which 
r  had  in  the  same  place.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  secret 
y  had  conduced  to  this  testimony,  for  the  boy  had  his 
}  features,  and  her  kind  and  feeling  heart. 
)thy  had  fallen  into  a  gentle  melancholy  state.  She  had  no 
ither  pleasure  or  pain  in  anything.  She  enjoyed  the  bliss 
sad,  and  her  tender  heart  seemed  to  melt  into  tears, — tears 
grief  or  care.  When  the  sun  rose  in  all  his  beauty,  she 
it  thoughtfully,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  sometimes  said, 
ovely  He  must  be  who  made  it!"  At  sunset  she  wept 
lying,  *'Our  kind  friend  is  leaving  us  again;"  and  at 
she  wished  to  be  far  away  in  the  forest.  The  moonlight 
her  more  than  anything  else,  and  she  passed  whole  evenings 
reisenberg,  whither  Wilhelm  almost  always  accompanied 
ley  were  somewhat  similar  in  character.  They  could  have 
16  whole  world  of  human  beings,  but  not  each  other.  For 
they  were  very  sensitive  to  the  suflferings  of  their  fellow- 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DOROTHYS    FORTUNE. 

Sunday  afternoon,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  birth 
de  Heinrich,  Dorothy  asked  her  husband  to  take  a  walk 
to  Qeisenberg  Castle.  Wilhelm  had  never  refused  her 
,  and  so  away  they  went.  When  once  in  the  wood  they 
eir  arms  round  each  other,  and  ascended  the  mountain 
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beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  which  the  birds  were  singing 
gaily. 

**Do  you  think,  Wilhelm,"  asked  Dolly— "do  you  think 
people  will  know  each  other  in  heaven  V* 

**  Oh,  yes,  dear  Dolly.  Christ  tells  us  that  the  rich  man  recog- 
nized  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom  ;  and,  besides,  the  rich  manwai 
in  hell ;  so  I  feel  sure  we  shall  know  one  another  in  eternity." 

'*  Oh,  Wilhelm !  how  glad  I  am  when  I  think  that  we  shaL 
be  with  each  other  through  all  eternity, — without  care,  and  in  th< 
enjoyment  of  pure  heavenly  pleasure  !  and  I  think  I  could  not  be 
happy  in  heaven  without  you.  Yes,  dear  Wilhelm,  surely — surelj 
we  shall  recognise  each  other.  I  do  so  heartily  wish  it.  God  hi 
made  my  heart  and  soul  which  wish  that.  He  would  not  hav 
made  them  so,  if  it  were  wrong  so  to  wish,  and  if  it  were  not  true 
Yes,  I  shall  know  you,  and  seek  for  you  among  all  men,  and  thci 
I  shall  be  happy." 

'*  We  will  be  buried  by  one  another,  then  we  shall  not  bav 
far  to  seek. 

'*0h!  I  would  that  we  might  die  in  a  moment.  But  wha 
then  would  become  of  the  child  ?" 

"  He  would  remain  here,  and  be  well  brought  up,  and  come  t 
us  at  last." 

"  But  I  should  feel  very  anxious  about  him,  that  he  migl 
be  good." 

"  Listen,  Dolly.     You  have  now  been  very  melancholy  for 
long  time.     To  tell  the  truth,  it  makes  me  very  anxious.     Why  d 
you  like  so  much  to  be  alone  with  me  ?      My  sisters  think  you  d 
not  love  them," 

"  But  I  do  love  them  with  all  my  heart." 

"  You  often  weep,  as  if  you  were  dissatisfied.  That  makes  nc 
very  sad.  Then  I  become  low-spirited^too.  Have  you  anythingo 
your  mind  which  pains  you  ?  Tell  me.  I  will  procure  you  coi 
solation,  let  it  cost  what  it  may." 

'*0h, no,  I  am  not  discontented,  I  am  not  dissatisfied;  I  lo^ 
you,  I  love  our  parents  and  relations — indeed,  I  love  every  bod; 
But  I  will  tell  you  how  I  feel.  In  the  spring  time,  when  I  see  a 
things  blooming,  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  the  flowers  and  the  graa 
I  feel  as  though  I  were  in  a  world  to  which  I  do  not  belong.  Bi 
as  soon  as  I  see  a  yellow  leaf,  a  faded  flower,  or  withered  grass,  la 
moved  to  tears;  and,  for  all  that,  feel  so  happy,  I  cannot  tell  you  bo 
happy  I  feel.  Yet  I  am  not  cheerful.  Formerly,  such  things u» 
to  make  me  sad,  and  I  was  never  happier  than  in  the  spring." 

*'  I  do  not  understand  it,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  but  I  know  that 
makes  uie  very  sad." 

As  they  were  talking  they  came  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  cast 
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on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  felt  the  cool  breeze  from  the 
Bhine,  which  played  with  the  long,  thin  blades  of  grass,  and  the 
ify  leaves  on  the  ruined  walls,  and  piped  an  accompaniment  to 
their  movements  in  the  sad  meanings  and  whistlings  round  the 
old  place, 

"I would  like  to  live  here  always,"  said  Dolly.  "Tell  me 
again,  the  story  of  Johann  Hiibner,  who  once  lived  in  this  castle. 
But  let  us  sit  on  this  wall  opposite  the  ruins.  I  would  not  for  the 
the  world  sit  between  the  walls  when  you  are  telling  the  story,  for 
I  am  always  frightened  when  I  hear  it." 

"Ages  ago,"  began  Wilhelm,  '*  this  castle  was  inhabited  by 
robbers,  who  sallied  out  at  nights  on  marauding  expeditions,  and 
stole  the  people's  cattle,  which  they  drove  into  the  courtyard  here. 
The  last  of  the  robbers  who  lived  here  was  called  Johann  Hiibner. 
He  wore  a  suit  of  armour,  and  was  stronger  than  any  other  man  in 
the  neighbourhood,     lie  had  a  shaggy  head  of  hair,  a  great  rough 
beard,  and  only  one  eye.   In  the  daytime  be  sat  drinking  beer  with 
his  men,  who  were  all  nearly  as  strong  as  he,  in  that  corner  there, 
where  you  see  the  remains  of  a  loop-hole.     Johann  HUbner  could 
see  a  very  long  way  with  his  one  eye.     When  he  saw  a  man  on 
horseback  he  would  cry  out — *  Hallo  1  there  is  a  man  riding  on  a 
fine  horse, — hallo  I'  and  then  they  gave  chase  to  the  horseman,  took 
hishorBC  from  him  and  killed  him.    But  there  was  a  certain  Fiirst* 
von  Dillenburg,  called  Black  Christian,  who  was  also  a  very  strong 
Dwn,  and  who  continually  heard  of  Johann  Hiibner's  robberies ;  for 
^B  peasants  were   always   coming  to  him  to  complain  of  these 
outrages.    Black  Christian  had  a  very  cunning  vassal,  named  Hans 
Kck,  whom  he  sent  out  into  the  country  to  watch  for  Johann 
ffibner.     The  prince  himself  and  his  men  lay  in  ambush  on  the 
Oilier  Mountain,  which   you   see   yonder;  thither  the   peasants 
Iinnight  him  bread  and  butter  and  cheese.     Hans  Flick  did  not 
faiow  Johann  Hiibner,  yet  he  roamed  about  the  country. looking  for 
Wm.    At  last,  one  day  he  came  to  a  smithy  where  a  horse  was 
•^  shod.     There  were  some  waggon-wheels  resting  against  the 
^  of  the  smithy,  which  were  to  be  new  tired.     Leaning  against 
^  waggon-wheels  was  a  man  wearing  an  iron  breast^plate,  and 
having  only  one  eye.     Hans  Flick  went  up  to  him  and  asked — 
ion  man  with  one  eye,  art  thou  not  Johann  HUbner  of  Qeisen- 
'*^?'  'Johann  HUbner  of  Qeisenberg,'  the  man  answered,  'is 
'yiog  on  the  wheel.'     '  When  was  that,  lately  V  inquired  Hans 
*^ick,  who  thought  the  man  referred  to  the  wheel  on  which  male- 
factors were  broken  at  the  place  of  execution.    *  Yes,'  said  the  man, 
*only  to-d«y.*     Hans  Flick  could  not  altogether  credit  this  piece 

•rurst— Prince. 
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of  news,  and  waited  near  the  smithy  watching  the  man,  who  still 
rested  himself  on  the  wheel.  The  latter  now  went  up  to  the  hlack- 
smith  and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  the  horse  must  be  shod  with 
the  hinder  part  of  the  shoe  foremost.  The  smith  did  as  he  was 
told,  and  the  man  rode  off.  As  he  mounted  his  horse  he  shouted  to 
Hans — *  Good-bye,  good  fellow  !  Tell  thy  master  he  ought  to  sead 
me  people  who  can  fight,  not  such  cunning  folk  as  thou.'  Hans 
Flick  stood  still  for  some  time  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  watched  the 
robber  as  he  rode  away.  Then  he  started  off  after  him,  running 
across  the  open  fields,  and  into  the  forest,  hoping  to  find  whither  he 
had  gone.  But  Johann  HUbner  (for  the  man  was  he,  and  nobody 
else)  rode  hither  and  thither  in  all  directions,  and  Hans  Flick  sood 
became  quite  confused  by  the  track  of  the  horse's  hoofs,  which  were 
reversed.  At  last  he  lost  all  further  trace  of  the  fugitive.  On< 
moonlight  night,  some  days  after  the  encounter  at  the  smithy,  Hans 
Flick  came  suddenly  upon  the  robber  and  his  men  as  they  lay  ii 
the  forest  yonder,  guarding  some  cattle,  which  he  had  stolen.  H< 
ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Prince  Christian,  and  told  him  of  his  dis 
covery.  The  prince  at  once  set  off  with  his  followers  in  the  direc 
tion  of  the  forest.  As  they  had  bound  moss  round  their  horse* 
hoofs,  the  robbers  were  not  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  prince' 
men  until  they  were  quite  close.  Then  a  terrible  combat  ensued 
Prince  Christian  and  Johann  HUbner  cut  and  thrust  at  each  other' 
helmet  and  armour  until  it  rang  again.  At  last  Johann  Hubne 
lay  dead  on  the  ground,  and  the  prince  came  to  the  castle.  The; 
buried  Johann  HUbner  in  the  corner  there :  and  the  prince,  afte 
propping  up  the  great  tower  with  wood,  had  it  undermined.  It  fd 
down  in  the  evening,  at  the  time  when  the  people  of  Tiefenbad 
were  milking  their  cows.  All  the  country  round  about  shook  witl 
the  fall.  You  may  still  see  the  long  heap  of  stones  on  the  side  a 
the  mountain.  That  is  where  the  tower  fell.  The  ghost  of  Johani 
Hubner  with  one  eye  still  haunts  the  old  castle  between  eleven  am 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.  He  bestrides  a  black  horse,  which  he  ride 
round  about  the  wall.  Old  Neuser,  our  neighbour,  has  often  see] 
him." 

Dorothy  trembled,  as  a  bird  flew  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  int- 
the  sky. 

"I  always  like  to  hear  that  story  when  I  sit  here,"  said  she 
•*  and  if  I  were  to  hear  it  ten  times  more  I  should  not  be  tired.  Le 
us  take  a  walk  round  the  wall." 

The  sun  was  now  setting,  and  Dorothy  once  more  experience 
the  sad  delight  of  being  melancholy.  But  as  they  were  passia 
through  the  wood  a  mortal  chill  seized  her.  She  shivered  with  cole 
and  only  reached  home  with  difficulty.  Arrived  at  home,  shefe' 
into  a  violent  fever.   Wilhelm  was  with  her  night  and  day.   Qntb 
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fourteenth  night  of  her  illness,  about  twelve  o'clock,  she  said  to 
Wilhelm— 

"Come,  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed." 

She  put  her  right  arm  round  her  husband's  neck,  who  laid  his 
head  on  her  breast.  All  at  once  he  noticed  that  her  heart  was 
not  beating.  Again  it  beat  twice,  and  then  ceased  to  beat  for 
ever. 

''Mariechen,  Mariechen  !"  cried  out  the  poor  widower. 

Everybody  came  running  into  the  room.  There  lay  Wilhelm, 
as  he  received  Dolly's  last  breath.  At  first  his  faculties  seemed  be- 
numbed  by  the  dreadful  blow.  Then,  after  a  while,  he  wept. 
E?en  Father  Stilling  and  Margaret  sobbed  aloud.  It  was  a  touch- 
ing spectacle,  those  two  old  people  tenderly  gazing  on  the  pale, 
angelic  countenance  of  poor  Dorothy.  The  girls  wept  bitterly,  and 
related  to  each  other  all  the  last  words  and  kind  acts  of  their  dear 
dead  sister-in-law. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  WIDOWER  AND  HIS  CHILD. 

Wilhelm  Stilling  had  lived  alone  with  his  Dorothy  in 
the  midst  of  a  thickly  populated  neighbourhood;  and  now  that 
Ao  was  dead  and  gone,  he  foimd  that  he  was  quite  isolated  in  the 
world.  His  parents  and  sisters  were  about  him,  but  he  did  not 
iwtice  them.  In  the  countenance  of  his  orphan  child  he  could  only 
true  the  features  of  his  dear  Dorothy,  and  his  habitation  seemed 
^Ute.  At  times  he  fancied  he  heard  Dolly's  brisk  footstep  in 
the  adjoining  chamber^  and  would  hasten  thither  to  find  he  had 
Wn  dreaming.  He  thought  over  all  the  days  they  had  passed 
together,  and  felt  that  each  one  had  been  a  paradise,  and  wondered 
Iww  he  could  have  tasted  such  happiness  without  sliouting  for  joy. 
Sometimes  he  would  take  his  little  boy  in  his  arms  and  weep  over 
1^ ;  then  in  his  sleep,  he  would  dream  how  that  he  was  walking 
jaGeisenberg  Forest  with  Dorothy,  and  how  glad  he  was  at  find- 
"^g  her  again.  Even  in  his  dreams  he  had  a  fear  of  waking ;  and 
when  at  length  he  opened  his  eyes,  it  was  only  to  pour  forth  his 
^  afresh.     He  was,  indeed,  inconsolable. 

Father  Stilling  saw  all  this,  but  never  attempted  to  comfort  his 
'ou.  Margaret  and  the  girls  often  tried  to  do  so,  but  they  only  in- 
creased the  evil ;  for  Wilhelm  was  hurt  at  anything  which  was  in. 
tended  to  divert  him  from  his  woe.  But  they  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  that  their  father  took  no  trouble  to  cheer  up  Wilhelm. 
'^ey,  therefore,  agreed  tb  speak  to  the  old  man  one  clay  when 
Wilhelm  had  gone  into  Geisenberg  Forest  to  trace  out  Dorothy's 
'^vourite  walks,  and  weep  there.  As  he  often  did  this,  it  was  not 
long  before  an  opportunity  offered  for  carrying  out  their  plan 
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Margaret  undertook  to  speak  to  Father  Stilling  after  dbner,  so 
soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed  and  Wilhelm  had  gone  out,  aad 
while  old  Stilling  was  picking  his  teeth  and  looking  straight  before 
him  at  vacancy. 

"  Ebert,"  she  said,  **  why  do  you  let  the  young  nMm  go  about 
like  that  ?  You  take  no  interest  in  him ;  you  never  say  anything  tc 
him,  and  act  as  if  he  did  not  belong  to  you.  The  poor  fellow  vill 
grieve  himself  into  a  consumption.** 

"  Margaret,"  answered  the  old  man,  smiling, "  what,  think  you, 
could  I  say  to  him  to  console  him  ?  If  I  were  to  tell  him  he  ougbl 
to  be  satisfied  that  his  Dorothy  is  happy  in  heaven,  it  would  b< 
much  the  same  as  if  someone  were  to  take  from  you  all  that  yoi 
had  in  the  world,  and  I  were  to  say — ^  Console  yourself,  you  shal 
have  it  all  again  in  about  sixty  years  time ;  it's  in  the  possession  o 
a  good  man,  who  will  take  excellent  care  of  it,  &c.,'  would  you  no 
be  angry,  and  say — *  But  what  am  I  to  live  on  for  sixty  years?'  I 
I  were  to  recount  all  Dorothy's  failings,  and  try  to  persuade  bin 
that  he  has  not  lost  anything  very  valuable,  I  should  traduce  he 
character,  and  be  a  liar  and  slanderer,  but  obtain  no  result,  excep 
that  of  making  Wilhelm  my  enemy  for  ever ;  on  the  other  hand,  hi 
would  recount  all  her  virtues,  and  the  balance  would  be  against  me 
Shall  I  find  another  Dorothy  ?  She  would  need  to  be  exactly  lik 
Dorothy,  and  even  then  he  would  loathe  her.  Alas !  there  is  no 
another  Dorothy." 

His  lips  quivered  and  his  eyes  became  suflfused  with  tears 
Then  they  all  fell  weeping  again,  principally,  perhaps,  becaus 
their  father  wept. 

Wilhelm  was  not  in  a  condition,  under  these  circumstances,  t 
look  after  his  child,  or  to  do  anything  useful.  So  Margaret  tool 
her  grandchild  entirely  under  her  own  control,  and  fed  and  clothe* 
him  in  her  own  old-fashioned  way.  The  girls  taught  him  to  wall 
and  to  pray,  and  and  to  repeat  devotional  rhymes :  and,  whe 
Father  Stilling  came  on  Saturday  nights  from  the  forest,  the  litt' 
one  came  toddling  up  to  him,  tried  to  clamber  on  to  his  knee,  ai 
took  with  glee  the  bread  and  butter  reserved  for  him,  which  1 
rummaged  out  of  his  grandfather's  wallet  himself.  It  was  as  gre 
a  delicacy  to  him  as  the  richest  cakes  to  some  children,  although 
was  always  quite  stale  and  hard.  Heinrich  ate  his  dry  bread  a^ 
batter  seated  on  his  grandfather's  knee,  who  sang  toiiim  the  wh: 
— *'lleiter  zu  Pferd,  da  kommen  wir  her,"*  at  the  same  tic 
imitating  the  trotting  of  a  horse  with  his  knee.  Stilling  had  t 
knack  of  continually  finding  some  new  amusement  for  Heinric 
and   always  one  suited  to  his  age,  and  which  he  could  readi 
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comprehend,  and  of  always  putting  before  him  in  the  best  and 
and  purest  light  everything  which  deserves  respect.  And  so  the 
boy  became  excessively  fond  of  his  grandfather,  and  quickly  grasped 
all  the  information  which  the  latter  wished.  Whatever  his  grand- 
father told  him,  he  believed  without  hesitation. 

Wilhelm's  quiet  grief  now  began  to  change  into  a  more  sociable 
melancholy.  He  again  conversed  with  his  family ;  they  spake  together 
for  wholejdays  about  Dorothy,  and  sang  her  songs.  Wilhem  began 
to  take  pleasure  in  thinking  of  her,  and  in  looking  forward  with 
rapture  to  the  time,  when,  after  a  few  short  years,  death  should 
summon  him  too,  and  then  in  the  society  of  his  Dorothy  he  should 
enjoy  the  highest  happiness  of  which  humanity  is  capable.  This 
great  thought  brought  with  it  a  complete  change  of  life,  to  which 
the  following  incident  greatly  contributed. 

Some  miles  from  Tiefenbach  stood  a  large  mansion,  which  had 
recently  come  into  the  possession  of  a  certain  count.  A  community 
of  pious  people  had  taken  a  lease  of  this  castle.  They  founded  a 
factory  for  half-silk  stuffs,  which  supported  them.  Now,  sharp, 
clever  people,  who  knew  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  appreciated  its 
comforts — in  a  word,  well-to-do  people — had  no  liking  for  such  an 
institution.  They  knew  how  disadvantageous  it  was  publicly  to 
confess  Christ  in  the  great  world,  or  to  exhort  others  to  follow  His 
life  and  doctrine.  So  these  people  were  despised,  and  had  little 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  and,  indeed,  there  were  those  who 
affirmed  that  they  perpetrated  all  kinds  of  horrors  in  the  old 
mansion ;  this  increased  the  abhorrence  in  which  they  were  held.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  be  more  vexed  than  their  calumniators  were 
▼hen  it  was  heard  that  these  people  were  quite  glad  at  this 
ignominy,  and  said  that  it  had  happened  so  to  their  Master. 

In  this  community  was  one  Nicholas,  a  man  of  uncommon 
talent  and  natural  gifts.  He  had  studied  theology,  but  only  to 
iiscover  the  defects  of  all  theological  systems,  and  had  publicly 
spoken  and  written  against  them,  and  on  that  account  had  been 
thrown  into  prison.  After  his  release  he  had  travelled  for  a  long 
time  with  a  gentleman.  He  had  joined  these  people  in  order  to  live 
peaceably  and  unmolested  ;  and  as  he  did  not  understand  their 
handicraft,  he  hawked  their  goods  about  for  sale.  This  man, 
Nicholas,  had  often  been  to  Stilling's  home  ;  but,  as  he  knew  how 
strong  the  family  were  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  reformed 
religion  and  church,  he  had  never  enunciated  his  views.  But  at 
this  time,  when  Wilhelm  Stilling  began  to  be  reconciled  to  his  deep 
Action,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  him  one  day. 

"  How  are  you  now,  Master  Stilling  ?"  he  began  when  he 
had  taken  a  seat.  '*Are  you  getting  accustomed  to  the  loss  of 
your  wife  V 
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'  *  Not  altogether, ' '  answered  Wilhelm.  "  My  heart  still  bleeds ; 
but  I  begin  to  find  more  consolation." 

**  Thus  is  it,  Master  Stilling,  -when  we  bedome  too  much 
attached  to  anything   mortal.     And    we   are  certainly  happier* 

*  if  we  have  wives  than  if  we  had  none'  (1  Cor.  vii.  29).  Bat 
how  useful  it  is  to  accustom  oneself  to  modify  and  deny  ourselyes 
even  in  this !  Surely  the  loss  would  then  not  fall  so  heavily 
upon  us." 

"  This  is  all  very  well  to  preach,  but  not  so  easy  to  practice." 
**  It  is  certainly  difficult,"  said  Nicholas,  smiliog,  "  particularly 
when  one  has  had  so  good  a  wife  as  you  had  ;  but,  still  if  we  are 
only  in  earnest,  if  we  only  believe  that  Jesus  Christ's  teaching  leads 
to  the  highest  happiness,  then  we  become  earnest,  and  afterwards 
it  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  we  anticipated.  Let  me  briefly 
explain  the  whole  matter.  Jesus  Christ  has  left  us  a  teaching  so 
suitable  to  human  nature,  that  if  only  followed,  it  must  necessarily 
make  us  happy.  If  we  go  through  all  the  teachings  of  all  the  wise 
men  of  this  world,  we  find  a  number  of  rules,  which  were  connected 
together  as  the  system  was  formed.  Sometimes  they  halt,  some- 
times they  run,  and  at  other  times  they  stand  still ;  Christ's  teaching 
alone,  drawn  from  the  deepest  secrets  of  human  nature,  never  fails, 
and  proves  to  him  who  rightly  considers  it  that  its  author  must  be 
man's  Maker  himself ;  for  He  knew  the  most  hidden  springs  of 
human  impulses.  Man  has  an  endless  hunger  after  pleasures,  for 
pleasures  which  can  satisfy  him,  which  can  always  offer  some  new 
attraction,  and  are  an  endless  source  of  new  pleasures.  But  we  find 
none  such  in  all  creation.  As  soon  as  we  are  deprived  of  them  by 
the  vicissitude  of  things  they  leave  a  torment  behind  them,  such  as 
you  experienced  at  the  loss  of  your  wife.  This  Divine  Lawgiver 
knew  that  the  ground  of  all  human  actions  is  self-love.  Far  from 
removing  this  impulse,  which  may  do  much  evil,  he  gives  accessible 
means  of  ennobling  and  refining  it.  He  commands  us  to  do  to 
others  what  we  would  like  others  to  do  to  us.  If  we  do  so  we  are 
sure  of  having  their  love,  and  they  will  act  well  to  us,  if  they  them* 
selves  are  not  bad  people.  He  commands  us  to  love  our  enemies. 
So  soon  as  we  show  love  and  kindness  to  an  enemy,  he  will  be  very 
much  tormented,  until  he  has  become  reconciled  with  us;  but  we, 
ourselves,  shall  enjoy  an  inward  peace  by  the  fulfilling  of  these 
duties,  which  only  costs  us  a  little  trouble  at  first.  We  shall  find  a 
peace,  the  satisfaction  of  which  far  exceeds  all  earthly  pleasure. 
Pride  is  the  peculiar  source  of  all  our  social  vices,  all  discontent, 
hatred,  and  disturbance  of  peace.  There  is  no  better  means  to  use 
against  this  root  of  all  evil  than  this  law  of  Jesus  Christ.      I  do  not 

*  This  rendering  certainly  does  not  agree  with  the  English  authorised  version* 
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lile  to  saj  more  on  the  subject  to-day.  I  would  only  say  this 
much;  that  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  to  try  to  follow  Christ's 
teaching,  because  it  procures  us  lasting  and  real  pleasures,  and 
can  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  others." 

"Tell  me  ail  this  again,  Friend  Nicholas.  I  must  write  it  down, 
fori  believe  that  what  you  say  is  the  truth." 

Nicholas  repeated  what  he  had  said,  with  a  little  added  or 
omitted  here  and  there,  and  Wilhelm  wrote  it  out  at  his  dictation. 

"But,"  continued  he,  **if  we  attain  unto  happiness  by 
following  the  teaching  of  Christ,  for  what  purpose  was  His  life  and 
death  ?  The  preachers  say  we  cannot  keep  the  commandments, 
bat  we  are  only  justified  and  saved  through  faith  in  Christ,  and 
through  His  atonement." 

Nicholas  smiled  and  said : — ''  We  will  speak  about  that  on 
a  future  occasion.  For  the  present  receive  this  truth  ;  that,  as  He 
has  vouchsafed  us  a  survey  of  our  life,  and  of  the  tangled  maze  of 
human  affairs,  through  the  contemplation  of  His]own  holy  and  pure 
life,  when  He  walked  in  the  grace  of  God  before  God  and  man,  so 
that  we  may  gain  courage  by  looking  to  Him,  and  hope,  from  the 
grace  which  rules  us,  for  a  greater  simplicity  of  heart,  which  shall 
help  us  through  our  pilgrimage  ;  so  has  He  planted  His  cross  in  the 
lugbt  of  death,  when  the  sun  goes  down  and  the  moon  loses  her 
light,  that  we  may  look  up  and  in  humble  hope  cry,  *  Think  of 
me.*  Thus  we  become  holy,  through  His  merits,  if  you  will ;  for 
He  has  dearly  earned  the  freedom  of  HL?  own  from  everlasting 
ieath  by  his  own  sorrow  and  suffering  ;  and,  thus  we  become  holy 
^gh  faith,  for  faith  is  holiness.  Meanwhile,  do  not  let  all  this 
^eyou  uneasy,  and  be  faithful  in  small  things,  or  else  you  will 
J»t  succeed  in  great  things.  I  will  leave  you  a  couple  of  tracts, 
tnuwlated  from  the  French  of  Archbishop  Fenelon ;  they  treat  of 
faithfulness  in  little  things ;  and  I  will  bring  you  the  '  Imitation  of 
Christ,*  by  Thomas  a  Kerapis,  from  which  you  can  gain  more 
formation." 

It  cannot  be  said  witli  certainty  whether  Wilhelm  accepted  this 
*^ne  from  conviction,  or  if  his  heart  was  such  that  he  accepted 
the  beauty  of  the  teaching  without  inquiring  its  truth.  Parts  of 
Nicholas's  exposition  may  be  open  to  question,  but  on  the  whole  it 
^  Qoble  and  good. 

Wilhelm  bought  some  yards  of  stuff,  which  he  did  not  want, 
fn»n  Nicholafl,  and  then  the  good  preacher  took  his  bundle  on  his 
J^ck  and  went  his  way,  but  with  the  promise  of  soon  returning  ; 
*nd  no  doubt,  as  he  ascended  the  Giller,  he  gave  thanks  to  Qod  for 
Wilhelm's  conversion.  The  latter  now  felt  a  deep,  irresistible  desire 
^  his  soul  to  retire  altogether  from  the  world,  and  to  live  alone 
with  his  child  in  an  upper  room  id  the  house,    ^is  sister  Dlizabetli 
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married  a  cuttou-weaver,  named  Simon,  who  took  his  place  in 
house,   but   Wilhelm  kept  his  room,   reading  some    books  wb 
Nicholas  had  recommended,  and  thus  he  passed  many  years  i< 
his  boy. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

TRAINING. 

During  this  period,  the  sole  occupations  of  Wilhelm  Still 
consisted,  first  of  all,  in  earning  the  necessaries  of  life  by  tailoi 
(for  he  paid  a  moderate  sum  to  his  parents,  every  week,  for 
child  and  himself) ;  and  then  in  stifling  all  the  inclinations  of 
heart  which  had  not  eternity  for  their  object ;  and  lastly, 
educating  his  son  in  those  principles  which  he  conceived  to  be  I 
and  well  grounded. 

He  rose  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  began  to  work ; 
woke  little  Henry  about  seven;  and  as  soon  as  he  arose  he  gei 
reminded  him  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  who  had  given  His  an; 
charge  to  watch  over  him  through  the  past  night.  *'  Thank  I 
fordoing  so,  my  child,"  said  Wilhelm,  as  he  dressed  the  boy. 

When  this  was  done  the  child  had  to  wash  himself  in  coldwa 
and  then  Wilhelm  closed  the  room -door,  and  taking  his  son  in 
arms,  fell  on  his  knees  at  the  bedside,  and  prayed  to  God  with 
utmost  fervency  of  spirit,  so  that  his  tears  often  fell  to  the  groi 
Then  Heinrich  had  his  breakfast,  which  he  was  obliged  to  eatv 
as  much  decorum  and  formality  as  if  he  were  in  the  presence  ( 
prince,  after  which  he  had  to  read  a  short  piece  in  the  Catechi 
and  to  learn  it  by  heart ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  read  such 
diverting  stories,  suitable  for  children,  as  there  were  in  the  ho 
such  as  "The  Emperor  Octavianus  and  his  Wife  and  Soi 
"  The  History  of  the  Four  Sons  of  Aymon,"  **  The  Fair  Melusii 
and  the  like.  Wilhelm  never  permitted  the  boy  to  play  i 
other  boys ;  so  that  when  he  was  seven  years  old  he  did 
know  a  single  one  of  the  neighbours'  children,  but  was  ' 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  a  whole  shelf  full  of  good  bo 
Thus^it  came  about,  that  his  whole  soul  began  to  take  pleasure 
day-dreams.  His  imaginative  powers  were  heightened  been 
they  had  no  other  objects  but  fictitious  persons  and  events, 
heroes  of  old  songs  and  stories,  whose  virtues  were  depicted 
extravagant  colours,  obtained  fixed  possession  of  his  mind  as 
many  objects  worthy  of  imitation,  and  vices  became  objects  of 
utmost  detestation ;  but  as  he  continually  heard  God  and  pi 
men  spoken  of,  he  became,  as  it  were,  imperceptibly  placed  i 
point  of  view  from  which  he  observed  everything.  The  first  th 
be  inquired  about  when  he  read  or  heard  speak  of  any  one,  waf 
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is  feeling  towards  God  and  Christ.  So,  when  he  had  once 
)tained  a  copy  of  Gkittfried  Anwld's  "  Lives  of  the  Early  Fathers," 
e  could  not  leave  off  reading  it ;  and  this  book,  together  with 
leizen's  **  History  of  those  Born  Again,"  continued  to  be  his  chief 
leasure  in  the  world,  until  the  tenth  year  of  his  age.  But  all 
lese  persons  whose  lives  he  read  remained  so  fixed  in  his  imagi* 
atbD,  that  he  could  never  forget  them  as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  the  afternoon,  from  two  to  four  o'clock,  or  sometimes  longer, 
Vilhelm  let  him  walk  in  the  garden  and  in  the  Qeisenberg  wood. 
le  had  appointed  a  spot  for  his  playground,  beyond  which  he  durst 
ot  yenturo  unaccompanied  by  his  father.  His  space  was  no 
yger  than  could  be  overlooked  by  Wilhelm  from  his  window,  so 
bat  the  boy  might  never  be  out  of  his  sight.  When  the  allotted 
ime  for  play  was  ended,  or  when  a  neighbour's  child  approached, 
Vilhelm  whistled  to  Henry,  and  at  this  signal  he  was  with  his 
itber  again  in  a  moment. 

During  the  fine  weather  our  young  boy  daily  frequented  this 
Jayground,  which  was  formed  by  Stilling's  wood-yard  and  a  par^ 
)f  the  forest,  and  out  of  it  he  pictured  to  himself  all  kinds  of  land- 
icapes.  There  was  an  Egyptian  desert  in  the  midst  of  which  stood 
I  bash  which  his  imagination  converted  into  a  cave  where  he  hid 
limself,  and  fancied  himself  to  be  St.  Anthony,  the  hermit  of  the 
iesert,  and  prayed  very  earnestly  in  his  enthusiasm.  In  another 
^pot  was  the  spring  of  Melusine ;  there,  again,  was  Turkey,  where 
iwdt  the  Sultan  and  his  daughter  the  beautiful  Marcebilla ;  and 
'Iwre  was  the  Castle  of  Montalban.  He  visited  these  places  every 
^y»  and  nobody  can  conceive  the  pleasure  the  boy  had  in  them.  He 
^tnaed  to  be  carried  away  by  his  feelings,  he  lisped  in  numbers  and 
^It  poetically  iospired.  In  this  way  was  the  child  brought  up 
'"Jtil  his  tenth  year. 

But  one  thing  has  still  to  be  mentioned.  Wilhelm  was  very 
strict;  the  slightest  transgression  of  his  commands  was  punished 
^severely  with  the  rod.  This  made  young  Stilling  somewhat 
"Dttid ;  and  so,  from  fear  of  punishment,  he  tried  to  conceal  his  faults, 
and  by  degrees  he  was  led  to  tell  lies,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  that  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  this  propensity, 
Noilly  then  with  great  difficulty.  It  was  Wilhelm's  intention  to 
^n'ng  up  his  son  to  be  pliant  and  obedient,  so  that  he  might  be  able 
^>  keep  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  he  thought  a  conscientious 
^^erity  was  the  shortest  way  to  this  end ;  and  he  could  not  in  the 
least  understacd  how  it  happened  that  the  satisfaction  which  he 
N  in  the  boy  sh«.»uld  be  so  terribly  troubled  by  the  vice  of  lying, 
"e  redoubled  his  severity,  especially  when  he  detected  a  falsehood ; 
'^ui  be  only  succeeded  in  making  Heinrich  more  skilful  in  giving 
^  appearance  of  truth  to  his  inventions,  and  thus  Wilhelm  was 
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deceived.  At  first  the  boy  did  not  notice  that  his  plans  were 
successful,  so  glad  was  he  to  escape  punishment ;  and  he  thanked 
God  that  he  had  found  means  to  do  so.  But  this  I  must  say,  that 
he  only  lied  when  lying  saved  him  from  a  thrashing. 

Old  Stilling  looked  on  quietly  at  all  this.  He  never  critidsed 
his  son's  strict  mode  of  life ;  but  at  times  he  would  smile  and 
shake  his  grey  head  when  he  saw  Wilhelm  take  up  his  rod  because 
tlie  boy  had  eaten  or  done  something  which  was  forbidden.  But 
after  the  child  had  left  the  room,  he  would  say — 

**  Wilhelm,  those  who  do  not  wish  their  commands  to  bedifr 
regarded  should  not  command  too  much.  Every  one  like 
liberty." 

"  Yes,"  said  Wilhelm  ;  '*  but  then  the  boy  would  become  sell 
willed." 

**  When  he  is  going  to  do  wrong,"  answered  the  old  man,  "sto 
him  and  explain  the  reason  to  him.  But  when  you  have  previous] 
forbidden  him,  he  forgets  your  numberless  commands  and  prohib 
tions  and  does  wrong,  and  you  have  to  keep  your  promise  to  punit 
him,  and  so  there  is  nothing  but  blows." 

Wilhelm  recognised  the  truth  of  his  father's  remarks,  ai 
allowed  most  of  his  rules  to  fall  into  oblivion  ;  he  no  longer  ml 
according  to  law,  but  quit«  despotically ;  he  always  gave  his  orde 
when  necessary,  and  judged  according  to  the  circumstances ;  ti 
boy  was  no  longer  punished  so  frequently  as  hitherto,  and  his  li 
became  more  cheerful  and  independent. 

Thus  strangely  was  Henrich  Stilling  brought  up,  entire 
without  intercourse  with  other  people ;  so  that  he  knew  nothing 
the  world,  nothing  of  vice,  nothing  of  deceit  and  self-will.  E 
occupation  was  praying,  reading,  and  writing.  His  mind  was  i 
occupied  with  many  things,  but  all  that  was  in  it  was  so  vivid, 
clear,  and  so  refined  and  ennobled,  that  his  expressions,  speecb 
and  acts  are  indescribable.  All  the  family  were  astonished  at  t! 
boy,  and  old  Stilling  often  said,  "  The  youngster  flies  away  frc 
us.  His  wings  are  larger  than  have  ever  been  those  of  others  of  o 
circle  ;  and  we  must  pray  God  that  He  will  govern  him  with  I 
good  Spirit."  All  the  neighbours  who  came  to  Stilling's  hoi3 
and  saw  the  boy  were  astonished  at  him,  for  they  did  not  und( 
stand  anything  he  said,  although  he  spoke  good  German. 

One  day  came  neighbour  Stabler,  who  wanted  Wilhelm  to  ma 
him  a  vest,  but  whose  main  object  was  to  dispose  of  his  daughl 
Molly,  for  Stilling  was  much  respected  in  the  village,  and  Wilhel 
was  pious  and  diligent.  Little  Henry  might  be  about  eight  yei 
old ;  he  sat  on  a  stool  reading  a  book,  looking  very  grave  as  usui 
and  I  don't  believe  that  up  to  this  time  he  had  ever  laugh 
heartily.    St&hler  looked  at  him,  and  said— ^ 
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"  Henry,  what  are  you  doing  there  ?" 
''I  am  reading.*' 
"  Can  yon  read  already  1" 

Henry  looked  at  him  astonished,  and  said, ''  That  is  a  stupid 
question ;  I  am  a  human  being  !" 

Then  he  began  to  read  out  loud  with  fluency,  proper  emphasis, 
and  discrimination.    Stabler  was  thunderstruck,  and  shouted  out — 

"  May  the  devil  fly  away  with  me  !  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  that  in  all  my  days." 

Henry  sprang  up  trembling  at  this  oath,  and  gazed  fearfully 
around ;  but  not  seeing  the  enemy,  he  cried  out,  *'  Oh  God,  how 
gracious  art  thou !"  then,  going  up  to  Stabler,  he  said — "  Man, 
have  you  seen  the  devil  ?" 

"No!"  replied  Stabler. 

"Then  do  not  call  him  again!"  retorted  the  boy,  and  left  the 
room. 

The  boy's  fame  extended  far  and  wide ;  everybody  talked  about 
Urn,  and  was  astonished  at  his  knowledge.  Even  Pastor  StoUbein 
was  curious  to  see  him.  Now,  Henry  had  never  been  to  church, 
and,  therefore,  had  never  seen  a  man  with  a  large  peruke  and  a  fine 
black  coat.  The  pastor  came  to  Tiefenbach,  and,  perhaps,  because 
he  had  first  gone  to  another  house,  his  arrival  in  the  village  was 
soon  heard  of  at  Stilling's,  as  well  as  the  object  of  his  visit;  so 
Wilhelm  instructed  his  son  how  to  behave  himself  when  the  pastor 
should  come.  At  length  he  arrived,  and  old  Stilling  with  him. 
Henry  stood  upright  against  the  wall,  like  a  soldier  presenting  arms. 
He  held  in  his  folded  hands  his  cap,  made  of  pieces  of  gray  and  blue 
doth,  and  stared  fixedly  at  the  pastor.  After  Herr  StoUbein  had 
tttdown,  and  had  exchanged  a  few  words  with  Wilhelm,  he  turned 
^ards  the  wall,  and  said,  **  Good  morning,  Henry." 

"People  say  good  morning  as  soon  as  they  come  into  a  room." 

StoUbein  saw  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  so  he  turned  his  chair 
wuud  towards  him,  and  continued,  "  Do  you  know  the  Catechism  ?" 

"NotaUofit,  asyet. 

"  What  1  not  all  of  it  yet  ?  That  is  the  first  thing  children 
i&Qst  learn." 

"No,  pastor,  that  is  not  the  first  thing.  ChUdren  must  first 
Wn  to  pray  that  God  may  give  them  understanding  to  compre- 
liend  the  Catechism." 

Herr  StoUbein  was  already  seriously  angry,  and  was  meditating 
*  severe  sermon  for  WUhelm ;  but  tlus  reply  staggered  him. 

**How  do  you  pray,  then  1"  he  inquired. 

**  I  pray,  *  Dear  God,  give  me  understanding  to  know  what  I 
read.*" 

"That's  right,  my  son.    Continue  so  to  pray." 
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"  You  are  not  my  father." 

"  I  «m  your  spiritual  father." 

*'  No,  God  is  my  spiritual  father.     You  are  a  human 
human  being  cannot  be  a  spirit." 

•*  What !  have  you  no  spirit — no  soul,  then  1" 

"  Yes,  indeed.    How  can  you  ask  such  a  stupid  question  1 
I  know  my  father," 

*•  Do  you  know  God,  your  spiritual  father  ?" 

Henrich  smiled. 

*' Ought  not  a  human  being  to  know  God?"  he  asked. 

"But  you  cannot  see  Him." 

**  Henrich  said  not  a  word ;  but  fetching  his  well-thun 
Bible,  pointed  out  to  the  pastor  the  text,  Romans  i.  19, 
*'  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  Grod  is  manifest  in  tl 
For  as  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  ^ 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
His  eternal  power  and  Godhead  ;  so  that  they  are  without  exci 

Stollbein  had  now  heard  enough.  He  told  the  boy  he  might 
and  said  to  his  father — 

{^  '-Your  child  will  excel  all  his  forefathers.  Continue  to 
him  well  under  control.  The  youngster  will  be  a  great  man  ii 
world!" 
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CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  ICE, 

AX  INTEEKSTING  EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ADELAIDE   SIMMONS. 


Tmie-ChrUtmas  week. — Place,  on  and  about  Teme  Pool,  Shropshire. — Heroine — 
Adelaide  Simmons,  Spinster. — Hero,  Augastus  Brown,  Bachelor. — Other  per- 
sons represented,  Brother  to  Adelaide  Simmons,  friendf,  eta 

"I don't  at  all  understand  my  ancle,"  quoth  Adelaide  Simmons, 
plaintively,  and  eyeing  her  foot  with  no  little  anxiety. 

"Hang  your  ancle  !  you've  strained  a  sinew  or  something,  irith 
that  blessed  *  outside-edge  ' — come  along !" 

So  cried  brother  Jack — I  think  unfeelingly.  He  swung  his 
ikates  round  his  neck,  picked  up  the  luncheon.basket,  and  repeating 
Come  along  !"  was  followed  out  of  doors  by  his  two  relatives,  the 
iair  Adelaide  and  that  conceited  youngster,  Will.  I  never  liked 
the  boy.  He  could  read  the  Bible  at  four  years  old,  was  always  top 
)fhis  class  at  school,  and  now,  at  sixteen,  passed  for  Woolwich. 
For  all  that,  which  was  a  drawback  certainly,  the  Simmons's 
were  popular  people.  Jack  was  really  a  *'  finish«i  "  flirt  at  twenty 
and  m  the  'Varsity  boat;  while  Adelaide — ah!  me, — she  is  my 
berobe,  so  I  mast  begin  a  new  paragraph  over  her  and  her  charms. 

Well,  she  was  twenty -three  ;  she  was  clever,  inasmuch  as  she 
U  passed  a  Cambridge  local  examination  for  women,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  She  was  small,  compact,  and  well-made,  could  walk 
loiles  without  any  fatigue,  and  was  the  best  dancer  in  the  county. 
Pretty  ?  No ;  I  distinctly  aflSrm  that  Adelaide  Simmons  was  not 
Nty ;  but  the  popularity  of  that  girl,  the  way  she  interested 
people,  the  way  she  did  everything, — all  I  can  say  is,  Adelaide 
iiimmons  could  have  married  scores  of  times  if  she  had  chosen ;  but^ 
somehow,  she  always  backed  out  of  matrimony ;  and  so,  on  a  frosty 
i^Dg  the  last  Christmas  week,  started,  a  single  woman^  with  her 
•wo  brothers,  skates,  and  luncheon,  for  the  Teme  Pool. 

"  Ice  bears  like  fun  !"  sang  out  Will,  executing  a  stampede  to 
^arni  his  feet,  and  coming  down  on  the  treacherous  surface. 

**Qet  up,  as  quick  as  you  can,"  said  Miss  Simmons;  '^for  I 
i^ant  my  skates  put  on."  She  beheld  an  '  outside-edge  backwards ' 
»naing  fatally  nearer. 

'*Wait  till  old  What's-his-name  tumbles  into  that  snow-heap 
^  looks  this  way,  then  you  can  nail  him,"  said  the  obnoxious 
boy. 

"Up  with  your  foot,"  interrupted  Jack,  shoving  him  aside, 
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and  with  that  scant  ceremony  peculiar  to  brothers  grasping  tbe 
"well-laced  boot,  screwing,  buckling,  strapping,  a  sure  but  rough 
help  up,  and  Adelaide  Simmons  was  round  the  pool  and  back  again 
before  you  could  fsay  Jack  Eobinson. 

She,  wise  young  woman  that  she  was  knew  ,thi8  rapid  skim 
brought  the  colour  back  to  her  cheeks,  which  had  ebbed  in  the 
chilly  operation  of  getting  under  weigh. 

"  Now,  I'll  say  good-morning  to  Quss  Brown,"  she  remarked, 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  that  gentleman,  who  grasped  it  with 
fervour  and  said,  **  it  was  cold." 

*•  Do  you  really  think  so  ?"  she  replied.  There  was  malice  in  her 
tone,  and  he  knew  it. 

"  Hang  it !  how  is  it  all  my  ideas  go  out  of  my  head  when  I 
see  that  girl?*'  he  murmured  to  himself — naturally  to  himself,  for 
he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  admit  to  any  one  else  that  anj 
girl  had  ever  had,  or  ever  would  have,  any  eflFect  upon  him,  in  the 
way  of  ideas  or  otherwise.  Why,  my  good  reader,  he  was  a  rising 
barrister,  had  been  under  the  fire  of  a  hundred  eyes  and  always 
came  out  unscathed.  "  Addie  Simmons  is  a  very  nice  girl,"  h( 
would  wind-up  his  cogitations  with,  on  dropping  ofif  to  sleep ;  "  but— 
he  never  got  farther  than  that  *  but,'  then  think  what  a  mtaiCxn^ 
*  but '  it  was— how  it  signified  that  he,  Augustus  Brown,  was  no 
such  a  fool  as  he  looked.  **  Addie  Simmons  is  a  very  nice  girl- 
but— I  have  not  qaite  forgotten  how  the  honourable  Margare 
Molyneux  blushed  up  to  her  eyes  when  I  asked  her  if  she  had  kep 
a  comer  of  her  programme  for  me." 

Still,  it  was  very  odd,  but  his  ideas  always  went  out  of  his  hea 
when  Miss  Simmons  made  a  remark  to  him. 

"Hullo,  Brown,'*  said  Will,  skating  up,  shod  at  last  by  a  wel 
paid  cad,  **  I  say,  I've  got  the  dodge  of  that  three  at  last,"  and  i 
illustration,  began  a  grotesque  performance,  whereat,  the  wel 
paid  cod  grinned.  In  another  minute  he  was  gratuitously  helpio 
the  young  gentleman  to  his  feet  again. 

It  was  really  very  pretty  to  see  Miss  Simmons  here  and  thei 
and  everywhere,  her  easy  strides  carrying  her  in  and  out  withoi 
any  apparent  effort,  and  her  face  showing  downright  enjoymen 
Everybody  seemed  to  think  so,  and  watched  her  with  an  air  < 
contentment.  There  was  no  wearisome  **  teaching  "  and  "  helping, 
in  connection  with  her ;  the  only  difficulty  was  to  waylay  her,  ai 
when  found  to  be  sure  of  her.  She  agreed  with  Augustus  Broin 
that  it  was  cold,  and  next  minute  was  assuring  the  brothers  Jon< 
that  it  was  warm— she  feared,  a  thaw. 

''  I  must  say  /  anticipate  «not/7,"  said  a  very  emphatic  youi 
person  of  the  *  slow  '  persuasion,  who  had  great  difficulty  in  gettii 
any  one  to  converse  even  on  the  weather  with  her. 
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*'Siiow,  my  dear  !"  cried  Adelaide,  much  distressed^  *'  I  halt 

ttOW." 

''I  hope  it  won't,"  said  the  young  lady,  feebly;  "for  I  have 
sewing-dass  to  attend. 

"I  was  thinking  it  would  spoil  the  ice,'*  confessed  Miss 
immons,  with  inimitable  candour. 

"I  do  like  to  hear  you  shut  Miss  Morris  up  in  the  way  you  do," 
•egan  Mr.  Brown,  skating  longside  of  her. 

"Indeed!"  and  she  turned  her  eyes  full  upon  him  in  the 
lankest  manner.  "  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Miss  Morris  and  her 
ocation.  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  been  rude  to  her — have  I  ?"  and  her 
oice  sank  into  a  half. pleading  key. 

What  was  a  fellow  to  do.  Here  was  a  girl  quenching  and  fanning 
16  flame  all  in  a  breath.  Augustus  ventured  a  troubled  sigh. 
Q  fiict,  he  had  not  time  for  more ;  for  she  had  slipped  through  his 
Dgers  in  some  unaccountable  way,  and  was  trying  to  make  an  eight, 
1  by  herself,  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner. 

Out-of-the-way !  Why,  the  brothers  Jones  and  half-a.dozen 
therg  were  looking  on,  before  a  minute  was  over,  and  applauding 
udly— of  which  she  took  not  the  faintest  notice,  and  this  had  the 
SSsct  of  dispersing  them. 

"Young  woman,"  said  Jack,  presently,  9otto  voce,  ''if  in  a 
loment  of  weakness  I  should  ask  that  Brown  fellow  to  lunch — 
aery  ?  have  we  enough  ?" 

"  Ham-sandwiches,  mince-pies  to  follow, — one  over  in  case  of 
Jcidents.     I  put  it  in  myself." 

"I'm  sorry  the  'accident'  isn't  a  better  one  than  Guss 
lowD,"  he  answered ;  but  he  answered  darkly. 

"  My  dear  child,"  she  said  ;  "  I  really  put  it  in  for  that  nice  cad 
ith  the  big  mouth.  Mr.  Brown/'  she  addressed  the  visitor, 
«8ently,  when  the  sandwiches  had  come  to  a  conclusion,  "  May 
give  you  a  mince-pie  ?" 

**  No,  thanks  !  never  eat  such  things — ^horribly  unlucky,  I 
lieve." 

**0h,  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said  innocently;  **  for  I  wanted  to 
*it  to  that  small  Jim  Jones,  who  sweeps  so  diligently — and  / 
ldn*t  have  forborne !" 
Augustus  Brown  observed  to  himself ;   *'  There  nothing  so  jolly 

girl  with  no  sham  about  her." 

**I'm  going  home,  good-bye!"  piped  Miss  Morris,  shaking 
lie's  hand  s^ectionately.  *'  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  snow 
I  must  not  neglect  my  sewing-class — good-bye,  Mr.  Simmons." 
f  ack  hauled  off  his  hat  and  replaced  it  sulkily,  declaring  that 
a  nuisance. 
'*  I  really  do  think  it  will  snow,  though,"  sighed  the  heroine 
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and  the  hero  assented^  for  he  always  assented  with  what  she  said. 
**  Oh,  dear !"  for  a  big  flake  came  right  down  into  her  sherry. 

*'  We've  fed,  anyhow/'  said  Will,  who  always  went  in  for  duty; 
**  and  there's  a  jolly  barn  here,  full  of  hay." 

Some  farm.buildings  abutted  on  the  pool  enclosing  a  goodly 
cattle-yard — at  present  full  of  very  unhappy  frozen-looking  kine. 

**  We're  fools  to  have  stayed  so  late,  Addie,"  growled  Jack; 
**  most  of  them  have  cleared  out.  Well,  let's  for  the  barn ;  this  snow's 
horrid." 

"  You  needn't  take  ofif  your  skates  yet,  Miss  Simmons,  in  case 
it  clears — take  my  hand — "Augustus  Brown  not  going  to  lose  a 
chance  of  assisting  this  independent  young  lady.  "  Skates  on  lane 
are  awkward." 

Why  Adelaide  Simmons  took  his  hand,  I  don't  know,  perhap 
sho  was  thawing, 

**  Thank  you  !"  and  with  shaky  steps  they  reached  shelter.  Tb 
barn  was  full  of  hay  up  to  the  roof' in  one  part,  and  slopia 
irregularly  and  invitingly  about  towards  the  door.  Speedy  comfoi 
was  the  result.  Adelaide's  fur,  already  garnished  with  snow,  no^ 
gathered  hay-seeds  ;  her  dainty  **  points  "  of  red  ribbon ;  her  dai 
dress ;  her  feet  peeping  from  unJer  it,  her  well-gloved  hands  pla; 
ing  pitch-and-toss  with  her  muff,  the  billowy  hay  supporting  th 
picture,  and  all  shadowed  somewhat  by  heavy  rafters  overhead.  01 
heart  of  man,  what  can  you  desire  ? 

Christmas  day  found  the  heart  of  Augustus  Brown  beatii 
cheerfully  in  a  barn.  An  old  white-faced  ox  peeped  in,  and  pas« 
on  with  a  palpable  wink  of  his  sleepy  eye,  to  the  very  wide-awal 
physiognomy  of  Master  Will. 

**  Talk  of  Herefordshire  cattle  !  I'll  swear  that  brute  winked 
he  cried.  Adelaide  rebuked  him  for  levity.  She  had  a  great  respe 
for  tlie  inane  white  countenances  of  the  creatures.  '*  To  see  the 
chewing  the  cud,  and  then  say  those  animals  haven't  mind 
They're  the  profoundest  pliilosoi)hers  that  ever  were." 

•*  By  all  that's  glorious,  iea  /"  cried  Will,  cutting  her  short ; 
farm  girl  bore  down  upon  them,  hugging  a  Britannia  metal  tea-p 
and  a  few  cups  close,  while  she  strove  to  draw  a  scanty  shawl  ov 
all ;  for  the  snow  was  piteous.  Moreover,  a  playful  young  thing 
an  ox  poked  his  nose  under  her  elbow  ;  they  watched  her  nervous! 
she  came  through  the  danger  safe,  administering  a  backward  kick 
the  inquisitive  brute,  which  satisfied  him  she  was  not  worth  t^ 
trouble  of  investigating. 

With  an  awkward  curtsey  she  popped  down  the  sugar-basiu 
the  corner,  grasping  the  tea-pot  and  remaining  gear  helplessly 
both  hands. 

**Come,"  siiid  Adelaide,  springing  up,  **  I'll  help  you!"  a 
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ftlj  arranged  the  things  and  presided  as  if  it  were  at  a  Kettle- 
im. 

'*0h/'  quoth  Gussie,  internally ;  "  I  like  a  girl  who  is  handy.'* 
e  beverage  she  gave  him  was  nectar. 

Up  slouched  the  big.mouthed  cad,  Jim^  and  another  with  por- 
itious  ears — Bill. 

"Please,  sir,  the  young  masters  scene  in,  an'  'e'sgone  'ome." 

"Gtone  in — oh,  dear — who,  Will  ?"  Miss  Simmons,  tea-pot  in 
nd,  kneeling  in  the  hay,  waved  it  round  frantically,  as  if  it  were  a 
ndle  to  throw  light  on  the  missing  WilL 

"He  went  to  have  a  look  at  the  weather  while  tea  was  brew- 
g,"  said  Jack^  slowly. 

"How  can  you  talk  like  that?"  cried  poor  Adelaide,  dropping 
le  tea-pot,  and  deluging  Guss  Brown.  **  Wby,  the  poor  child 
lay  be  drowning." 

"  'E's  gone  'ome.  Miss,"  said  both  the  cads  in  chorus,  and  with  a 
lost  provoking  air. 

**  Why  did  you  not  say  so  before  ?"  asked  Miss  Simmons,  bravely, 
pioring  the  flash  that  came  across  her  that  they  had  done  so. 
he  was  vain  enough  not  to  have  Guss  think  her  a  fool ;  so  she 
iraed  to  him :  "  And  I  do  believe  I  have  spilt  the  tea  all  over 
ou!" 

^'External,  instead  of  internal,"  he  said,  good-humourcdly. 
I^ho  conld  be  anything  but  good-humoured  with  such  a  frank, 
i^eet  girl  ?  She  held  out  a  cup  of  comforting  tea  to  poor  frozen 
iin. 

"If  you  don't  mind  my  cup  !"  she  apologised,  prettily.  The  lad 
»kit,  scared  at  such  fine  words,  and  dimly  conscious  that  Bill 
^  giving  him  an  expressive  dig  in  the  ribs — a  nudge  that 
^pressed,  •*  We  should  be  green  to  mind  her  cup !" 

"He,  Bill,  was  refreshed  likewise;  the  entire  party  began  to 
^perience  an  invigorated  sentiment.      Said  Jack— 

"I  will  just  see  if  any  one  is  still  there,"  and  he  darkened  the 
'^^^ay  with  his  manly  form  as  he  passed  out.  Bill,  Jim,  and  the 
*id,  with  the  tea  equipage,  departed.  Our  hero  and  heroine  were 
^Qe ;  the  episode  in  Adelaide  Simmom's  life  was  beginning  to  look 
^resting,  more  especially  as  Augustus  Brown  remarked — 

'*Beally,  it  is  very  nice  here !" 

**I  am  enjoying  it  immensely t''  answered  Miss  Simmons, 
^t  at  that  point,  erratic  Jack  was  back  again,  a  little  excited. 

**  I  say,  Addie,  snow's  over.  Can  you  go  back  alone  ?  Jones 
^ts  me  to  go  back  with  him  ;  he's  got  some  fellows  to  supper. 
f  I  won't  be  late."  He  was  gone ;  he  knew  his  sister  was  quite 
^al  to  taking  care  of  herself,  and  so  took  himself  oflf  without 
^puDction, 
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"That  being  the  case,  will  you  take  off  my  skates,  Mr. 
Brown  r'  she  said.  We  can  quite  understand  that  Mr.  Brown 
was  "  delighted.''  But  now  he  assumed  a  new  air ;  he  was  nolong^ 
the  half-sly,  half-eager,  anxious  young  man  of  an  hour  ago, 
catching  at  the  slightest  expression  of  her  good  will ;  but  Guss 
became  her  guardian,  her  manly  protector— in  a  word,  her  prop  and 
stay. 

**  Miss  Simmons,  you  cannot  suppose  I  shall  allow  you  to  go 
home  alone — no,  indeed,  while  /  am  here,"  it  sounded  as  if  he 
meant,  **  Before  evil  touches  you  it  will  have  to  stride  ove  ray 
dead  body."  It  was  an  unnecessary  insinuation  in  a  prosaic  old 
barn,  and  it  made  Adelaide  smile  ;  but  she  was  a  kind-hearted  girl; 
so  she  let  him  solicitously  brush  the  snow  off  her  skates  with  a 
handful  of  hay,  strap  and  carry  them  with  his  own,  find  her  stick, 
which  was  such  a  help  on  the  slippery  roads  ;  and  pretended  not  to 
see  his  heightened  colour,  poor  young  fellow,  when  she  allowed 
him,  in  addition,  as  if  she  had  not  already  heaped  coals  of  fire  on 
his  head,  to  shake  some  of  the  hay-seeds  from  her  muff,  and  the 
intricate  loopings  of  her  skirts. 

They  began  the  homeward  walk,— a  mile  and  a  half  in  lonely 
lanes.  Oh,  dear !  the  snow  had  lain  already,  there  was  a  fresh 
inch  over  the  old.  How  wet  it  was  for  one's  feet,  and  the  ends  of 
Addie's  petticoats  draggled  damp  round  her  ancles.  Worse,  worse, 
a  few  warning  snow-flakes  came  full  in  her  face.  Of  course, 
umbrellas  never  went  skating  ;  and  they  were  cold  and  stinging. 

**  Another  storm,  I  am  afraid,**  said  Miss  Simmons,  not  sorry 
for  a  prosaic  subject ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  did  not  like  the 
look  of  Guss  Brown's  eye. 

**  Indeed  T'  he  muttered,  confusedly. 

The  flakes  came  drifting  faster  and  faster.  Addie  turned  up  the 
collar  of  her  jacket,  and  her  cheeks  were  bright,  because  they 
tingled  with  the  snow's  sharp  kisses.  However,  to  make  up,  i^ 
rested  lovingly  in  the  folds  of  her  dress,  the  rim  of  her  hat,  and 
with  each  touch  she  grew  prettier.  Miss  Simmons  bent  her  head 
because  her  eyes  were  almost  blinded  if  she  looked  up,  and  just 
trudged  on  straightforwardly;  but  everything  was  so  white  and 
dazzling,  that  she  grew  almost  dizzy. 

"  I  am  so  tired  !"  she  said,  pathetically,  after  about  a  quartei 
of  an  hour's  patient  march. 

''What  can  I  do  for  you?"  cried  Guss,  frantically.  He  had 
been  so  silent,  that  now  his  emotion  burst  forth  in  tragic  tone. 

"  Will  you  wait  a  minute  ?"  she  begged  ;  **  my  ancle  hurts  sOj 
it  felt  weak  this  morning.  I  think  I  must  loosen  the  boot-lace ; 
it  seems  to  press  and  hurt  me." 

Augustus  Brown  was  on  his  knees  in  a  minute,  right  dowi 
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in  the  wet  snow,  and  groping  for  the  refractory  foot.  In  pure  pity 
she  put  it  forth.  Of  course,  the  said  boot-lace  was  frozen  as  hard  as 
possible,  and  struggle  he  never  so  desperately,  the  knot  refused  to 
benDdone. 

"It] iron'/  come  loose,"  he  gasped,  looking  up,  and  quite  hot 
from  his  anxious  exertions. 

"Never  mind!  I  forgot  it  would  be  frozen,"  said  Adelaide, 
hurriedly,  for  really  Augustus's  eyes  when  he  looked  up  were 
ominous.  He  drew  out  his  knife  and  cut  the  lace  ;  then,  pulling 
Bome  string  triumphantly  out  of  his  pocket,  managed  to  mend 
matters,  and  eased  the  distressed  ancle  considerably.  By  this  time 
Mr.  Brown  was  a  melancholy  object, — bands  black,  from  struggling 
with  boots  coated  with  wet  blacking,  wetter  garments  drenched  to  the 
bees,  from  his  humble  posture ;  and  a  hat  very  much  awry  by 
haying  come  in  contact  with  Adelaide's  stick,  which  she  had  leant 
against  during  the  operation.  She  said  really  warmly :  ''  Oh, 
Mr.  Brown,  I  am  so  sorry  for  your  trouble.  How  can  I  thank 
your 

"By  always  letting  me  take  trouble  for  you,"  he  broke  in, 
quickly  and  excitedly. 

"Ob,"  Adelaide  Simmons  groaned,  mentally,  **  I  could  manage 
lim  indoors;  but,  really,  in  a]snow-storm."  However,  she  said, 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  Brown  !  However,  you  know  I  am  one  of  those 
people  who  generally  do  everything  for  themselves." 

"I mean — I  mean,"  he  stammered,  and  seized  the  hand  which 
giasped  the  walking-stick.  She  said  afterwards  she  was  sorely 
tempted  to  administer  corporal  punishment  with  it;  but  I  don't 
Wieve  the  dear  girl  could  have  dreamt  of  such  rudeness.  Any- 
W,  what  she  did  was  to  free  her  hand  speedily,  and  say  in  her 
^est  voice— 

"I  know  quite  well  what  you  mean ;  but  you  must  not  talk  to 
•ne  like  that." 

What  a  goose  he  was  to  go  on.  He  began  to  explain  what  he 
^■^t  in  the  face  of  her  saying  she  knew,  and  wound  up  with  a 
^l*in-8poken  entreaty  for  her  to  marry  him. 

Adelaide  Simmons  was  remarkably  wet,  cold,  and  tired,  trudg- 

^i  painfully    through  heavy   snow — snow   driving   in  her   eyes, 

•^tween  her  lips  if  she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  all  her  wits 

oncentrated  on  keeping  her  footing,  and  thoughtless  fate  thrustijag 

**  crisis  "  upon  her,  just  when  she  was  least  able  to  cope  with  it. 

think  she  got  through  it  very  well. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Brown,  I  am  going  to  speak  quite  frankly,"  and  she 
^led  to  turn  and  look  in  his  face  in  order  to  be  impressive ;  but 
he  elements  forbade  that,  and  she  had  to  proceed,  only  conscious 
^'  his  presence  from  bearing  his  footsteps  at  her  side.     "  I  want  to 
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know  why  I  should  marry  you  or  any  one  ?  I  am  quite  happy  as 
am.  I  have  a  most  comfortable  home,  and  lots  of  pleasant  society 
everything  I  want.  I  am  quite  inclined  to  let  well  alone.**  He 
her  ancle  gave  a  horrible  twinge,  and  she  wished  Guss  would  S2 
something  that  she  might  collect  her  thoughts ;  but  he  was  dim 
silent,  and  continue  she  must.  Thank  goodness  1  a  brave  raising 
her  eyes  revealed  the  gate  at  home,  just  in  time  for  a  tender  "  maJ 
up,"  and  all  would  be  over.  She  held  out  her  hand.  "  You  ha 
been  very  good  to  me ;  don't  think  me.  ungrateful  or  heartless/*  a 
she  looked  him  truly  in  the  face. 

''  I  said  I'd  get  your  skates  sharpened  for  you,"  he  said,  witl 
most  feeble  smile,  and  raising  his  hat,  walked  off  just  as  he  mig 
have  done  any  other  day, 

Adelaide  Simmons  went  indoors  and  declared  she  was  i 
through^  which  no*  one  doubted.  After  changing,  she  spent  t 
rest  of  the  day  with  her  feet  on  the  fender,  and  got  through  sevei 
chapters  of  the  last  new  book  on  Moral  Philosophy.   • 

Now,  I  really  do  think  this  is  rather  an  interesting  episode 
the  life  of  Adelaide  Simmons.  It  is  a  scrap  ''snatched  fn 
oblivion,"  as  the  saying  is,  but  it  is  a  sample  of  hundreds  of 
kind.  We  hear  of  them  and  let  them  amuse  us ;  I  don't  think 
often  study  them  in  so  far  as  noticing  how  they  affect  the  hen 
and  heroines  round  us. 

I  know  Addie  Simmons  pretty  well,  and  a  womanly  kindni 
and  gentleness  is  usurping,  the  little  coquetry  which  was  her  o 
affectation.  Guss  Brown  has  done  her  no  harm ;  she  is  not  a  g 
to  be  proud  of  a  "  conquest." 
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LENORE. 

(From  the  German  of  Burger.) 
BY  JULIA  OODDABD. 


Upstarted  from  her  troubled  dreams 

Lenore  at  break  of  day  : 

"  0  Wilhelm  I  art  thou  false  or  dead  ? 

Why  lingerest  thou  away  1" 

He'd  gone  with  Frederick's  armed  might, 

Before  the  walls  of  Prague  to  fight ; 

And  he  had  sent  no  token 

To  her  who  was  heart-broken. 

The  King  and  Empress  tired,  at  length, 

Of  combat  long  and  vain ; 

Their  warlike  mood  had  softened  down, 

And  peace  proclaimed  again. 

And  now  the  troops  with  sound  and  song, 

And  with  drums  beating  loud  and  long, 

And  with  green  boughs  out-spreading. 

Their  homeward  path  are  treading. 

And  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 

On  bridge,  in  road,  in  street, 

The  festal  clang  drew  old  and  young 

The  coming  ones  to  greet. — 

**  Praise  God  !"  the  wife  and  children  cried, 

KxA  "  Welcome  !"  many  a  joyful  bride : 

But,  for  Lenore,  no  meeting, 

No  kiss,  no  loving  greeting — 

She  questioned  each  throughout  the  train, 

She  asked  of  each  his  name  ; 

Yet  none  could  tidings  give  to  her 

Of  all  the  crowd  who  came. 

And  when  the  soldiers  onward  passed, 

Upon  the  ground  herself  she  cast, 

Her  raven  tresses  tearing. 

With  looks  and  cries  despairing. 
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Her  mother  ran  with  hasty  steps, 

"  0  God  !  thy  strength  impart ! 

Thou  dearest  child,  what  aileth  thee  ?*' 

And  clasped  her  to  her  heart. 

"  0  mother,  mother,  gone  is  gone, 

Now  earth  depart,  and  all  thereon  •,— 

God  showeth  mercy  never  ; 

Woe,  woe  to  me  for  ever !" 

**  Help,  God !  in  mercy,  Lord,  look  down ! 

Child,  to  our  Father  pray, — 

What  God  does,  that  is  rightly  done. 

Lord,  pity  us  this  day." 

"  O,  mother,  mother,  idle  thought. 

Our  God  hath  not  for  me  well  wrought ; 

What  hope  in  prayer  prevailing — 

All  now  is  unavailing." 

''  God  help  I  He  who  the  Father  knows, 
Elnows  that  He  helps  each  child ; 
The  ever-bless^  Sacrament 

Can  soothe  thy  grief  so  wild ** 

''  0,  mother,  mother,  naught  can  heal 
The  weary,  burning  pain  I  feel ; — 
No  Sacrament  be  giving 
The  dead  back  to  the  living." 


"•o* 


**  Yet  listen,  child,  he  may  be  false, 

And  his  true  love  forsake  ; 

And  he,  in  far  Hungarian  land. 

Another  bride  may  take. 

Then,  grieve  not  o'er  his  faithless  heart ; 

From  him  shall  happiness  depart ; 

When  soul  and  body  sever 

His  guilt  shall  pierce  him  ever." 

'*  O  mother,  mother,  gone  is  gone, 

And  lost  is  lost  for  aye, — 

Oh,  had  I  ne'er  been  born !  For  death. 

And  death  alone  I  pray. 

Die  out  my  light,  die  out  my  light. 

Expire  in  horror's  darkest  night. 

With  God  is  mercy  never, 

To  me  is  woe  for  ever ! " 
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''Oh^  help !  Qod,  help,  and  enter  not 

In  judgment  with  my  child ; 

She  knows  not  what  her  lips  now  say, 

For  grief  hath  made  her  wild. 

Ah,  child !  forget  thine  earthly  love, 

And  think  on  God  and  Heaven  above  ! — 

Thus,  to  thy  soul  C3mplaining, 

A  heavenly  bridegroom  gaining." 

"  0  mother,  mother,  what  is  heaven  ? 

0  mother,  what  is  hell  ? — \ 

With  him,  with  him,  alone  is  heaven, 

And  without  Wilhelm,  hell ! 

Die  out  my  light,  die  out  my  lights 

Expire,  expire  in  horror's  night. 

Joy  without  him  is  given 

Neither  in  earth  nor  heaven." 

So,  through  her  veins  and  maddened  brain 

Her  wild  despair  was  raging, 

Till  she,  against  the  will  of  God, 

Presumptuous  war  was  raging. 

She  beat  her  breast  and  wrung  her  hands, 

Till  set  the  sun  to  other  lands  ; 

And  in  heaven's  arch  arisen 

The  golden  stars  did  glisten. 

But  listen,  listen !  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  ! 

A  charger's  hoof !  so  late ! 

And,  clanking  from  his  steed,  descends 

A  rider  at  the  gate. 

And  hark,  the  wicket  bell  doth  ring, 

So  lightly,  softly,  kling,  kling,  kling ; 

And,  in  a  voice  unbroken, 

These  words  to  her  are  spoken. 

"  Hola  !  Hoik  I  child,  ope  the  door  ; 

Art  waking,  love,  or  sleeping  ? 

And  dost  thou,  sweetheart,  love  me  still,— 

Art  laughing,  love,  or  weeping?" 

**  Ah,  Wilhelm,  thou,  at  night  so  late ! 

1  weep  for  thee,  my  love,  and  wait ; 
Grief  doth  my  true  heart  wither. — 
But,  ah,  whence  cams' t  thou  hither  T' 
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"  From  far  Bohemia's  land  I  come, 

At  midnight  only  ride. 

I  late  set  out — must  quick  return, 

And  take  with  me  my  bride." 

"  Ah,  Wilhelm,  rest  thee  here  with  me ; 

The  wind  bends  low  the  hawthom-tree  ;— 

Heart's  best  beloved,  I'll  hold  thee, 

And  in  my  arms  enfold  thee." 

"  Let  the  wind  rush  through  hawthorn-bush, 

And  rush  and  rush  in  vain  ; 

My  black  steed  paws  and  shakes  the  spur, 

I  dare  not  here  remain. 

Come,  moimt,  my  love,  spring  up  behind  ; 

My  black  steed's  swift,  and  we  must  find 

A  hundred  miles  away,  love, 

Our  bridal-bed  to-day,  love !" 

'*  Would'st  take  me,  then,  a  hundred  miles, 

To  bridal-bed  to-day  ? 

Hark  !  htirk !  th'  eleventh  hour  hath  struck 

Its  chimes  yet  roll  away  I" 

**  Look  up !  look  up !  the  moon  shines  bright, 

We  and  the  dead  ride  fast  by  night. 

To  bridal  couch  I  swear,  love. 

Thee  safe  ere  night  to  bear,  love." 

**  Yet,  say  where  is  thy  chamber,  say 

What  like  thy  bed  so  small !" 

*•  Far,  far  from  here,  still,  narrow,  cold, 

Six  planks  by  two  is  all !" 

**  Hast  room  for  me  ?"  "  For  me  and  thee, 

Come  mount  thee,  spring  up  quick  by  me  ! 

Our  chamber's  open  wide,  love, 

The  guests  await  the  bride,  love." 

The  maiden  rose,  she  wildly  sprang 

Upon  the  steed  behind, 

And  round  the  well-loved  rider's  waist 

Her  lily,  hands  entwined  ; 

And  forward,  forward,  crash,  crash,  crash. 

With  clattering  gallop  on  they  dash. 

Rider  and  steed  pant  quickly. 

And  dust  and  sparks  fly  thickly-^ 
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To  right  and  left,  now  whirling  past, 

As  on  they  rode,  she  wondered, 

How  quickly  fled,  wood,  hedge,  and  field, 

And  how  the  bridges  thundered — 

**  Dost  fear,  my  level  the  moon  shines  bright, 

Hurrah !  the  dead  ride  fast  by  night.  \ 

Dost  fear  the  deadl"  **  Ah  !  never, 

Yet  let  them  rest  for  ever." 

What  sound  is  that  ?     Why  fluttereth 

The  raven  overhead  1 

Hear  tolling  bell  and  death-song  tell, 

Now  bury  we  the  dead ; 

And  lo,  a  funeral  train  drew  near. 

With  coffin  laid  upon  the  bier, 

With  song  like  doleful  crying, 

Of  frogs  in  lone  marsh  lying — 

Bury  the  corpse  when  midnight's  past. 
With  chant,  and  song,  and  wail; 
But  home  I  ride  to  bridal  feast. 
With  my  young  wife  so  pale — 
Come,  sacristan,  come  quire  along 
And  chant  for  me  a  bridal  song. 
Come^  priest,  a  blessing  speaking, 
Ere  we  our  bed  are  seeking^ 

Hushed  song  and  cry,  and  vanished  bier. 
Obedient  at  his  word. 
And  hard  behind  the  horse's  hoofs. 
Whirr,  whirr,  they  now  are  heard — 
And  ever  forward,  crash,  crash,  crash, 
With  thundering  gallop  on  they  dash — 
Rider  and  steed  pant  quickly, 
And  dust  and  sparks  fly  thickly. 

How  on  the  right,  how  on  the  left, 

Trees,  mountains,  hedges  fly, 

Now  to  the  left,  to  right  and  left. 

Towns,  villages,  pass  by, 

*'  Dost  fear,  my  love?  the  moon  shines  bright. 

Hurrah !  the  dead  ride  fast  by  night, 

Fear'st  thou  the  deadl"  ''  Ah,  never, 

Yet  let  them  rest  for  ever." 
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Look  !  look !  beneath  the  gallows  tree, 
The  torturing  wheel  around. 
Half  visible  in  the  pale  moonlight. 
An  airy  rabble  bound. 
'*  What  ho  I  ye  spectral  troop,  come  here, 
Ye  rabble,  come,  and  follow  near^ 
The  bridal  dance  attend  ye 
Ere  to  our  bed  descend  we. 

And  that  weird  rabble  rustling  came 

Behind  them — hush  !  hush !  hush ! 

As  whirlwinds  through  the  autumn  leaves 

Of  hazel  trees  oft  rush — 

And  ever  onward,  crash,  crash,  crash. 

With  thundering  gallop  on  they  dash— 

Bider  and  steed  pant  quickly, 

And  dust  and  sparks  fly  quickly. 

Now  all  by  silver  moonlight  seen. 

Fled  past  them  swift  and  far, 

Now  seemed  to  fly  away  on  high. 

The  moon  and  each  fair  star; 

"  Dost  fear  my  love  ?  the  moon  shines  bright. 

Hurrah !  the  dead  ride  fast  by  night. 

Dost  fear  the  dead  ?  Ah,  woe,  love ! 

Ah,  let  the  dead  ones  go,  love ! 

''Steed  1  steed !  methinks  the  cock  doth  crow. 

Soon  will  the  race  be  o'er. 

Steed  !  steed !  I  scent  the  morning  air. 

Steed  I  hence  for  evermore. 

Accomplished  is  our  midnight  ride, 

The  bridal-bed  is  open  wide. 

Hurrah  !  the  dead  ride  fast,  love, 

We've  reached  our  home  at  last,  love. 

Quick  at  an  iron.grated  door, 
Now  at  full  speed  they  thunder, 
A  feeble,  wavering  blow  thereon, 
Burst  bolt  and  bar  asunder ; 
The  doors  flew  open  creaking  loud. 
Raced  o'er  the  graves  that  motley  crowd. 
The  tombstones  white  are  gleaming, 
Pale  i^  the  moonlight  streaming. 
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Look !  look !  in  one  short  moment's' space 

Of  horror  and  dismay, 

The  rider's  doublet,  piece  by  piece, 

Like  tinder  drops  away — 

No  flowing  locks  adorn  his  brow, 

A  naked  skull  his  head,  and  now 

A  skeleton  before  her, 

Hour-glass  and  scythe  waves  o'er  her. 

High  pranced  the  steed,  loud  snorted  he, 
And  scattered  sparks  around. 
And  suddenly  beneath  her,  down 
He  sunk  into  the  ground. 
And  howling  rose  into  the  sky, 
From  the  deep  grave  a  whining  cry  ; 
Lenore's  hearty  wildly  beating, 
From  life  to  death  is  fleeting. 

Now^  in  a  circle,  round  and  round, 
Beneath  the  cold  moon's  glance, 
Howling  these  words  the  mournful  ghosts, 
Move  in  a  fetter-dance, 
<<  Be  patient,  though  the  heart  should  break  ; 
With  God  in  Heav'n  no  quarrel  make  I 
Body  from  soul  is  riven, 
Peace  to  thy  soul  be  given  !" 
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THE 

PLACE  OF  ZOOLOGY  IN  GENERAL  EDUCATIO:^. 

AND  IN  EyERY.DA.Y  LIFE.* 
BY  Dl.  ANDREW  WILSON. 

Let  me,  firstly,  note,  that  those  who  object  to  study  any  subject 
which  they  themselves  deem  unconnected  with  their  own  special 
life  and  avocation,  commit  the  illogical,  and  I  must  say  illiberal 
mistake,  of  seeking  to  limit  their  intellectual  progress  from  a  very 
unreasonable  motive  and  cause.     Because  thei)  consider  any  par- 
ticular study  of  no  use,  or  what  is  still  more  absurd,  because  they 
think  that  it  cannot  be  of  any  future  service  to  them,  the  study  is 
rejected.     But  one  is  naturally   tempted  to  ask  of  such  persons 
how  they  can  attain  to  any  knowledge  of  what  will  or  what  will 
not  be  of  service  to  them  in  the  future  ?     Who  can,  in  the  first 
place  and  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  detail,  reasonably  assert 
that  they  will  never  be  in  any  position,  or  placed  in  any  circum- 
stances in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  despised  branch  will  not  come 
handy,   and    even    be  of    valuable    nature  to    them  ?     Human 
policy  in  this  respect,  and  especially  that  which  would  take  upozn 
itself  the  office  of  educational  censor,  and  of  deciding  according 
to  its  narrow  lights  what  should  or  should  not  be  studi^  in  view  of 
the  unknown  future,  is  of  a  very  shortsighted  kind.   The  study  we 
prosecute  from  a  liking  for  it,  and  in  our  leisure  time,  may  in 
the  days   of  the  future  become  the  prop    and  mainstay  of  iir 
physical  and  intellectual  life,  and  may  unfold  sources  of  pleasure  and 
gratification  to  us  undreamt  of  until  the  occasion  calls  them  forth. 

But  probably  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  mode  of  arguing 
for  the  limitation  of  studies  is  not  a  feasible  argument,  or  ooc 
worth  while  attacking.     It  carries  with  it  its  own  condemnation** 
and  in  this  light  we  can  well  afford  to  leave  it.     Zoology,  however, 
has  more    positive  and  direct   aspects    in  which    to  present  b©^- 
self  for  your  mental  acceptation.     For  if  you  ask  me  now  to  «^' 
plain  the  benefits  of  its  study,  I  reply,  firstly,  that  its  cultivati^^^ 
forms  one  of  the   most   valued    means  of    mental  training  iX^^ 
can  be  found,  and  that   as   such  it  should  form  an  essential  p^*^ 
of  every  liberal  educational  programme ;  secondly,  that  its  sti^^^ 
has  important  bearings  on  commerce  and  the  health  of  natio^  ^  * 
and  thirdly,  that  it  involves  considerations  connected  with  religf*^^^ 
and  morality  which  appeal  to  every  man  and  woman  who  coix^^ 
it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  think  and  reason  as  intelligent  beir*^^  \ 

•  This  paper  forms  the  coucluding  portion  of  the  Introdaotory  Lecture 
the  Class  of  Zoology  iu  the  Edinhur^jk  fSdiwl  of  Art ^  8th  Nov.,  1875. 
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with  minds  to  cultivate,  bodies  to  cohserve,  and  hopes  and  beliefe 
to  strengthen  and  defend.  Such  a  category  of  aims  and  attributes 
cannot  be  accepted  by  you  unreservedly  or  without  questioning; 
nor  would  I  wish  you  to  simply  take  them  for  granted  and  without 
proofor  illustration  of  any  kind.  Let  me,  therefore,  exemplify  to 
jou  the  chief  aspects  in  which  zoological  study  fulfils  the  un- 
doubtedly high  ends  I  have  just  enumerated. 

Its  study — and  indeed  I  may  extend  my  remarks  to  include  the 
cultivation  of  all  other  branches  of  natural  science — acts,  I  have 
said,  as  an  important  aid  in  mental  training  ;  that  is  in  bringing 
the  mind  into  orderly  habits  of  thought,  and  in  inducing  in  the 
mental  powers  results  analogous  to  those  acquired  by  the  powers  of 
the  body  after  a  judicious  course  of  physical  training.  It  will  not 
be  disputed,  I  fancy,  that  the  mind,  like  the  body,  requires  to  be 
trained  to  its  due  work — the  work  of  thinking  in  a  reasonable, 
judicious,  and  trustworthy  manner.  Nor  will  it  be  denied  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  eflScacy  of  this  mental  training,  our  minds  will 
more  or  less  effectively  perform  the  work  whereunto  they  are 
called.  We  may  train  the  bodily  powers  judiciously  and  well,  to 
enable  us  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  ordinary  life  with  less  languor 
i  and  weariness  than  before.  A  system  of  gymnastics  may  be  law- 
fully and  reasonably  undertaken  by  everyone  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  qualifying  for  an  acrobatic  life.  And  so  with  the 
mind.  We  may  as  reasonably  hold  that  the  task  of  mental  training 
i^  no  less  a  part  of  everyone's  duty  and  lawful  labour  than  that  of 
ensuring  the  health  of  the  body,  by  due  exercise  or  by  daily 
ablution,  or  by  attention  to  any  of  the  plain  common-sense  rules 
which  regulate  our  physical  life. 

This  system  of  mind-gymnastics  is  one  which  is  imperative  on 

^  ages  and  conditions.     In  no  age  can  its  .advantages  be  more 

^roughly  understood  than  in  this  controversial  epoch,  when,  the 

oldest  and  most  respected  of  ideas  are  ruthlessly  deposed  from  their 

'niches,  and  icouoclasm  in  things  social  and  religious  is  the  order  of 

^day.     To  have  our  young  trained  to  **  think,*'  and  our  elders 

^judiciously  weigh  and  consider  all  the  matters  of  life  ;  to  teach 

'^ezi  and  women  how  to  use  their  reason  ;  to  enable  them  success- 

^ly  to  grapple  with  the  great  diflSculties  of  trade  and  labour,  of 

^ence  and  art,  of  morality  and  religion — such  are  the  objects 

^tich  this  system  of  mind-training  has  in  view.     And  the  study 

^^  natural  science  accomplishes  these  great  ends  chiefly  by  inducing 

Elderly  habits  of  thought.     The  very  essence  of  this  study  lies  in 

^^  cultivation  of  the  observant  faculties^  and  in  the  true  culture  of 

^^^  senses  to  appreciate,  and,  through  appreciation,  to  understand 

^*i  enjoy  the  objects  which  are  set  before  the  mind. 

To  observo  rightly  and  truly,   and  as  science  teaches]  us  to 
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observe,  is  a  habit  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  ok 
mental  things ;  and  without  this  habit  of  looking  at  things  ii 
due  sequence,  thoughts  and  thinking  can  only  appear  as  ac 
processes  which  exist  but  to  confuse  and  bewilder  the  th 
And  to  the  young,  in  their  serious,  responsible  duty — too 
thought  of  in  its  seriousness  both  by  pupil  and  teacher — of  ] 
up  stores  of  mental  wealth  for  future  use,  how  great  a  booi 
be  the  acquirement  of  these  orderly  habits  in  the  work  of  the : 
The  great  difficulty,  I  presume,  of  every  educator  of  youth  : 
to  arouse  his  pupils'  thoughts,  not  to  incite  them  to  think,  1 
train  them  so  to  think  that  they  shall  understand,  apprecia 
themselves,  and  in  due  order  arrange  for  future  use  the  mi 
which  their  education  furnishes.  For  the  well-balanced  m 
like  a  duly-arranged  storehouse,  where  the  fruits  of  each 
industry  are  not  only  duly  arranged  within,  but  are  capable  of 
brought  forth  for  use  in  good  order  and  at  the  proper  seaso 
time.  I  have  no  intention  of  depreciating  in  the  slightest  < 
the  value  of  mathematical  and  allied  sciences  as  means  wl 
this  mind.training  may  be  eflFected — 1  fully  recognise  the  va 
such  studies ;  but  I  make  bold  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  t 
their  universality  of  application,  and  in  their  suitability  foi 
sexes  and  for  minds  of  all  ages,  the  natural  sciences  p 
means  of  wider  application  and  of  fuller  use  than  are  inclu 
the  studies  of  exact  science.  And  withal,  what  argument  is  i 
to  enforce  the  pleasantness  of  natural.scienee  studies,  which  br 
into  contact  with  the  fairest  aspects  of  this  great  world,  and  w 
that  is  lovely  and  attractive  in  the  surroundings  of  our  lives 
we  have  no  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  it  is  high 
we  should  be  taught  to  see  the  fairness  and  fulness  of  the  < 
for  no  more  humanising  influence  than  that  of  the  beautifu 
good  in  nature  can  operate  on  man.  And  to  remain  as  one  < 
dull,  unperceiving  objects  of  this  world,  with  no  sense  of 
beyood  the  narrow  round  of  our  daily  life,  were  surely  a  pr 
unworthy  the  name  of  humanity  and  reason.  Whilst  wh 
contrast  with  this  latter  state  that  of  the  mind  aided  by  sciei 
peer  into  the  secrets  of  nature's  working,  and  imagine  the  i 
ending  sources  of  delight  and  instruction,  which  in  the  st\: 
plant  or  animal  life,  or  in  the  world  itself,  are  continually  a] 
ing,  we  can  well  imagine  that  such  a  mind  must  live  its 
life  over  and  over  again,  in  the  fulness  of  its  enjoyments  a 
contemplating  the  wonders  of  the  universe. 

In  thus  pleading  for  natural-science  studies  as  the  initiat 
a  feasible  and  pleasant  system  of  mental  gymnastics,  do  i 
pray  you,  mistake  the  meaning  I  attach  to  the  term  ''  na 
science  studies."      By  the  sciences  of  natural  objects  I  d 
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mean  the  dry  bones  and  bare,  hard  details  of  any  scientific  system. 
I  do  not  in  any  sense  wish  you  to  think  of  science  only  as  a 
collection  of  dry,  hard  facts  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  and  as 
presenting  nothing  more  attractive  than  this.  No  !  There  is  ^n 
aspect  of  science  commonly  present  to  the  popular  mind,  in  which 
it  appears  like  the  dry  skeleton  of  tlie  museum — uninteresting  and 
unintelligihle  save  to  the  initiated  few.  But  science  has  also  its 
warm,  living  a^spect.  The  dry  f  icts  form,  like  the  skeleton,  the 
meiB  framework  of  the  scientific  organism  which  gives  support  to 
the  active,  pulsating,  life-retaining  parts.  And  if  science  be 
taught  to  you  as  it  should  be,  you  will  be  led  to  the  valued  facts 
through  their  connection  and  relations  with  tlie  iuterestin^^  and 
captivating  body  c»f  the  study.  Generalisations  will  act  as  the 
ligaments  and  muscles  to  bind  the  parts  together ;  and  throughout 
the  scientific,  as  through'^ut  the  actual  living  organism,  you  will 
be  led  to  feel  how  real  are  the  interests,  and  how  wondrously  exact 
in  their  relations,  are  all  the  harmonies  of  a  scientific  system.  The 
Kience  of  some,  I  know,  is  that  involved  in  the  idea  of  Words- 
worth's Peter  Bell,  whose  observations  of  nature,  as  we  all  know, 
resulted  in  the  dogma  that — 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him — 

And  it  was  nothing  more." 

As  Huxley  has  remarked,  it  would  not  have  roused  Peter  a  whit 
from  his  apathy  to  have  informed  him  ''  that  the  primrose  is  a 
Dicotyledonous  Exogen,  with  a  monopetalous  corolla  and  a 
central  placenta tion."  Whilst  if  the  botanist  continued  his 
^cyclopaedic  chant,  he  might  have  afforded  Peter  the  additional 
•tisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  flower  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
frimulacesB ;  that  it  has  oblanceolate,  wrinkled,  radical  leaves  ;  an 
Inferior  gamosepalous  calyx;  pentandrous  stamens;  and  a  syn- 
c^us,  superior  pistil !  And  as  an  actual,  and  not  merely  sup- 
P^tious  criticism  upon  this  mode  of  regarding  scientific  method, 
I  may  quote  a  newspaper  paragraph,  now  of  some  years'  date, 
which  says: — ^**In  the  Charterhouse  examination  questions  for 
^  year,  under  the  head  of  botany,  the  scholar  is  told  to  explain 
^e  following  terms :  — Malva  has  a  gamosepalous  calyx  ;  a  poly- 
Petalous  hypogyaous  corolla ;  polyandrous,  monadelplious,  epi- 
PetalouB,  stamens  ;  and  a  superior,  syncarpous  pistil.'*  The  repv)rier 
^  no  observation  upon  the  information  he  gives  his  readers ;  but 
"We may  judge  from  his  silence,  the  Charterhouse  boys  had  his 
utmost  sympathy  and  commiseration  in  their  hard  estate. 

^ow  all  this,  I  frankly  grant,  sounds  ludicrously  enigmatic,  and 
^^ht  well  afford  a  text  whereon  a  sophist  might  inveigh  against 
m  abitrose  nature  of  science  and  its  terminology.    But  to  teach 

\ 
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botjiny  nion.-ly  ;,-  ;.  :::(.  U-riiisoJ  repository  of  classical  roots 
(iciivruioiis,  is  h.'i  tiiu  aim  i-r  intemlonof  the  true  botanist. 
turLnic.il  laii^ua^L*  ;-^  ds  i:»'cc.v-ary  and  as  useful  to  him  as 
privilcj^tiJ  terni>  oi"  ;:ijy  triuie  are  to  the  workers  therein ;  bi 
learu  lM)t:uiy  does  in.r  mean  tliat  you  shall  learn  names  mei 
What  the  :?kilful  hdaiiisL  wouul  teach  you  to  l<x>k  at,  to  obs< 
acd  t(j  iir.te,  would  be  the  structure  of  the  flower ;  the  teachinf 
the  inicro>cope  with  re;;;ard  to  it ;  the  revelations  of  physio 
about  it  ;  ami  it^  relations  to  the  world  in  which  it  is  placed.  F 
thcs^i  poiut.s  ho  would  lead  you  further  to  see  how  the  silent  ii 
life  of  the  plant  proceeded  from  day  to  day;  you  would  not 
LTowth  aiid  decline;  in  short,  you  would  find  that  through  the 
i-tudy  of  your  prinu'ose,  you  would  gain  glimpses  of  worlds 
catcli  gleams  of  thoughts,  too  wonderful  in  the  one  case  for  descripl 
and  too  grand  in  the  other  for  realisation.  Such  would  ak 
the  teaching  of  the  true  zoologist.  He  would  lead  you  simil 
to  look  at  animal  life  and  existence,  not  as  a  mere  collection  of 
details,  but  in  all  its  many  and  varied  phases  ;  and  he  w( 
awaken  thus  within  you  an  interest  in  the  world,  its  tenants,  i 
and  even  in  your?elve>^,  that  would  afford  you  instruction  and  del 
throughout  an  entire  lifetime. 

When,  therefore,  you  think  of  science,  do  not  picture  i 
yourself  as  composed  of  nothing  save  the  dry.as-dust  technical 
of  popular  notions.  Think  of  it  as  a  living  reality  ;  as  a  flesh.; 
blood  expounder  of  all  that  is  worth  knowing  and  that  cai 
known  ;  as  an  existing  power,  ever  anxious  in  its  unwearied  m 
for  the  good  and  welfare  of  mankind  ;  and  best  of  all  perhaps,  a 
ever- willing  instructor  of  all  who  will  come  to  be  taught.  I 
not  conclude  my  advocacy  of  this  my  first  proposition,  witi 
expressing  the  earnest  wish  that  the  future  may  see,  in  gn 
detail  than  the  present  shows  us,  natural  science  taught  broaic 
in  our  schools.  Let  us  bend  the  educational  twig  in  its  € 
growth,  that  our  efforts  may  be  perceptible  on  the  fully-gro\\Ti 
Let  us  send  our  boys  and  girls  out  into  the  world,  knowing  sc 
thing  of  the  world,  of  its  wonders,  and  of  themselves,  &s  wel 
of  the  proprieties  of  life,  or  of  the  dead  languages  and  mo 
tongues.  No  better  summing  up  of  the  value  of  scientific  bi 
can  be  made  than  by  using  the  words  of  a  distinguished  wi 
who  says: — **  The  habit  of  seeing;  the  habit  of  knowing  wba 
see  ;  the  habit  of  discerning  differences  and  likenesses  ;  the  h 
of  classifying  accordingly ;  the  habit  of  searching  for  hypoth 
which  shall  connect  and  explain  those  classided  facts ;  the  hab 
verifying  these  hypotheses  by  applying  thereunto  fresh  facts  ; 
habit  of  throwing  them  away  bravely  if  they  will  not  fit; 
habit  of  general  patience,  diligence,  accuracy,  reverence  for  i 
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nn  sake,  and  love  of  the  truth  for  its  own  sake, — ia  oue 
labit  of  reverent  and  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
atever  they  may  be— these  arc  not  merely  intellectual, 
»ral  babits  which  will  stand  men  in  practical  good  stead 
'air  of  life,  and  in  every  question,  even  the  most  awful, 

come  before  them  as  rational  and  social  beinsrs.*' 
cond  point  involved  in  my  commendation  of  natural- 
dies  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  studies  have  important 
n  the  prosperity  of  commerce,  and  on  the  health  of 
This  proposition  admits  of  proof  of  the  easiest  and  most 
1.  For  if  we  will  only  think  of  the  many  sources  of 
L    industry  which  either   take  origin  from  or  are  very 

dependent  upon  the  natural  objects  by  which  we  are 
:,  then  the  cultivation  of  the  knowledge  of  these  objects 
e  be  admitted  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  from  a 
point  of  view.  The  extension  of  botanical  science 
5  us  familiar,  as  Friar  Lawrence  says,  with  the 
s  grace "  that  lies  hidden  and  stored  up  within  the 
i  cells  of  vegetable  life,  and  has  ferreted  out  for  us 
luable  aid  to  the  art  of  the  physician  in  the  alleviation 
f  disease.  But  the  case  of  zoology  presents  even  stronger 
an  that  of  botany.  For  I  have  but  to  remind  you  of  the 
us  objects  of  commercial  gain  and  speculation  which 
i  from  the  animal  world,  to  show  you  how  zoology  relates 

trade.  Our  furs  and  fisheries,  our  pearls  and  shells,  our 
lis,  our  daily  food,  and  our  many  luxuries,  come  in  greater 
holly,  from  the  zoologist's  domain.  Incidentally,  there- 
in a  wide  glance,  we  see  how  the  extension  of  zoological 
B  may  beceme  one  with  the  widening  of  commerce,  and 
ise  of  many  branches  of  profitable  industry. 
rider,  more  typical,  and  far  more  striking,  are  the  aspects 

zoology  may  become  related  to  the  conservation  and 
Q,  not  only  of  our  much-cherished  industries,  but  to  that 
f  all  human  aims — the  conservation  and  saving  of  human 
Did  time  permit,  I  could  lead  you  in  a  historical  ramble 
Is  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  south, 
imagination  to  the  still  beautiful  city  of  Florence,  where 

philosopher-physician,  by  the  name  of  Francesco  Redi, 
controversy,  the  part  fruits  of  which  you  and  I  are  reaping 
linctenth  century,  and  the  fuller  benefits  of  which  our 
its  will  assuredly  in  their  turn  gain.     Redi  directed  his 

to  the  solution  of  the  question,  whether  or  not  it  were 
hat  living  things  could  come  from  things  that  were  dead 
aic,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  and  as  the  result  of  much 
iveatigation,  that  ^very  living  form  must  have  originated 
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from  somethiDg  living   which  preceded  it.     In  other  words,  that 
every  animal  must  have  had  a  parent,  and  that  eyery  plant  mast 
have  come  from  a  pre-existing  plant.      Prior  to  Bedi's  time  it  had 
been  believed  that  living  things  might  and  did  spring  from  lifeless 
material;    and   thus,  as   in   Redi's  well-known   experiment,  the 
ancients  and  his  predecessors  believed  that  the  maggote  appearmg 
in  putrifying  meat,  were  generated  de  novo  ficom  the  meat  itself; 
whilst  Redi,  on  the  contrary,  showed  his  contemporaries  that  the 
maggots  in  reality  were  developed  from  the  eggs  of  the  flesh-flies, 
which  had  been  deposited  in  the  meat  by  the  parent  flies.       Thus 
a  case  of  what  was  termed,  "spontaneous  generation" — ^a  stout 
belief  in  which  was,  by  the  Churchmen  of  Redi's  days,  emphati- 
cally  "nail'd  wi'  Scriptur' " — was    disposed  of  in  the   simplest 
possible  manner  by  the  quiet  observation  of  a  single  student  of 
life-science.     We  can  trace  the  progress  of  Redi's  doctrine,  ^*omne 
vivum  ex  vivum,'*  along  the  line  of  the  intervening  centuries,  as 
marked  by  many  a  foray  and  many  a  stout  contest.     We  follow  it 
from  the  time  of  Needham  and  Buflbn,  and  that  of  Spallanzani, 
with  his  '*  universal  germ  theory,"  promulgated  to  account  in  his 
day,  as  we  do  in  ours,  for  the  production  of  living  organisms  in  all 
sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places.     And  we  can  best  of  all  witness  in 
our  own  day,  at  our  very  doors,  and  in  our  persons,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  reform-movement  begun  by  the  physician  of  Florence 
some  two  hundred  or  more  years  ago.     For  to-day,  and  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  where  I  stand,  our  sick  are  being  success- 
fully  treated  in  our   great  hospital  on  the  principles   which  are 
essentially  those  of  Redi  and  his  disciples.     There  we  find  Professor 
Lister  with  his  **  antiseptic  system  "  of  treatment,  which  takes  as 
its  keynote  and  stand- point  the  fact  that  the  germs  of  lower  animal 
life  and  plant  life,  existing  unseen  in  the  air  around  us,  but  visible 
to  the  scientific  gaze,  are  the  prime  causes  of  much  suffering  and 
frequent  death  after  surgical  operations.     And  proceeding  to  exclude 
the  germs,  as  did  Redi  of  old,  we  now  can  attempt,  and  successfoUy 
perform  operations  for  the  cure  of  suffering  humanity,  which  ope- 
rations, prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  antiseptic  system,  would 
have  been  deemed  in  many  cases  of  unjustifiable  character.     This 
principle  of  recognising  the  particulate  and  organic  origin  of  many 
diseases,  or  in  other  words,  the  "  germ  theory  of  disease,"  under- 
lies  the  practice  of  the  most  advanced  school  of  modern  medical 
thought.     And  if,  as  I  trust  I  have  shown  you,  the  great  results  of 
saving  and  prolonging  life  have  sprung  from,  and  been  perfected  by 
zoological  observation,  you  will  not  require  much  further  illustra- 
tion of  my  second  proposition,  that  zoology  has  something  to  do 
with  the  health  and  well-being  of  communities.     But  every  time 
you  see  a  child  vaccinated,  you  are  also  beholding  a  tacit  reoogni* 
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tionofthe  "  germ  theory,"  and  of  the  value  of  biological  study 
and  research.  Your  vaccine  lymph  contains  the  particles  or  germs 
of  the  mild  fever  which  has  so  valuable  a  protective  influence  on 
the  child.  And  you  are  thus  simply  and  intentionally,  and  with 
good  result,  exposing  the  human  organism  to  the  attack  of  the 
lower  organisms,  which  in  more  virulent  form  cause  the  dreaded 
small.pox  epidemic.  In  the  proposal  to  "stamp  out "  infectious 
disorders,  we  are  simply  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Redi  and  his 
successors ;  and  if  in  the  future  we  are  privileged  to  reach  this 
lugher  perfection  of  the  physician's  art,  and  to  see  epidemic 
disorders  finally  trodden  under  foot,  we  shall  have  to  thank  the 
labours  of  biologists  and  physiologists  for  thus  saving  the  people 
from  perishing  by  the  fulness  and  worth  of  their  knowledge. 

If  you  further  wish  to  see  how  biology  or  natural  science 
lecomes  related  to  the  social  welfare  of  the  human  race,  and  if  you 
feel  interested  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  think  that  such 
studies  form  one  of  the  chief  bases  for  the  cultivation  of  social 
science  and  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  masses,  you  should 
read  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  interesting  work  on  the  "Study  of 
Sociology."  Whether  or  not  you  may  agree  with  all  that  Mr. 
Spencer  advocates,  you  cannot  but  admire  his  deft  way  of  showing 
bow  the  welfare  of  a  nation  depends  unconsciously  on  the  use  it 
'  makes  of  scientific  and  other  kinds  of  knowledge.  No  one  can 
i  doubt  the  innate  truth  and  applicability  of  Mr.  Spencer's  argument, 
\      that  the  life  of  every    organism,  the  human  being  included,   is 

[strangely  analogous  to  that  of  the  compound  organisation  we  know 
as  society  at  large,  and  that  the  fuller  knowledge  we  possess  of  the 
^  fcrmer,  the  better  will  we  be  able  to  legislate  for  the  welfare  of  the 
[  latter.  In  other  words,  the  better  a  biologist,  any  social  reformer 
[  i«,  the  more  likely  will  his  influence  and  work  in  society,  be  of  a 
beneficial  kind. 

As  Mr.  Spencer  ably  remarks;  **all  social  actions  being 
determined  by  the  actions  of  individuals,  and  all  actions  of  indi- 
viduals being  vital  actions  that  conform  to  the  laws  of  life  at  large, 
» rational  interpretation  of  social  actions  implies  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  life."  In  the  second  place,  **  society  as  a  whole,  considered 
apart  from  its  living  units,  presents  phenomena  of  growth,  structure, 
^d  function  like  those  of  growth,  structure,  and  function  in  an 
iudividual  body;  and  these  last  are  needful  keys  to  the  first." 
Or  again,  **  that  everything  thought  and  felt,  and  done  in  the  course 
^^  social  life,  is  thought  and  felt,  and  done  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  individual  life,  is  also  a  truth — almost  a  truism,  indeed ; 
Plough  one  of  which  few  seem  conscious."  ^*  The  Science  of  Life," 
"fi  conclude.-?,  **  yields  to  the  science  of  society,  certain  great 
generaliflatbns,  wilbout  which  there  can  be  no  science  of  society 
at  all." 
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If  also  you  will  read  the  account — and  I  know  of  no  subject 
more  interesting  to  the  earnest  student  of  biology,  of  Pasteur's 
researches  and  studies  on  the  great  silk-worm  disease,  known  as 
Pebrine,  which  decimates  that  insect-species,  as  cholera  slays  its 
human  thousands,  you  will  see  how  a  zoological  study  saved  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  France.  Previously  to  M.  Pasteur's 
researches,  the  silk-worms  were  dying  by  hundreds  from  this 
mysterious  and  unknown  disease,  and  blank  ruin  was  staring  the 
silk-growers  and  cultivators  in  the  face.  Whilst,  when  by  careful 
study  of  the  causes  and  conditions  of  the  disease,  Pasteur  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  situation,  and  had  found  that  a  minute  plant- 
organism,  propagating  itself  within  the  bodies  of  the  silkworms, 
and  conveyed  readily  from  one  to  another,  was  the  cause  of  the 
epidemic,  his  countrymen  realised  the  truth  of  the  proverb  that 
**  knowledge  is  power,"  and  that  to  scientific  research  was  due  the 
salvation  of  their  commerce,  and  the  rescue  of  their  happiness  and 
prosperity.  And  thus  also,  I  think,  I  prove  my  second  proposition, 
that  natural  science  studies  become  correlated  in  the  most  intimate 
manner  with  the  health,  and  also  with  the  commercial  well-being 
of  mankind. 

I  have  left  myself  but  a  few  moments  to  hurriedly  dispose  of  my 
last  proposition,  namely,  that  my  subject  has  important  bearings  on 
matters  connected  with  those  varied  beliefs  which,  under  the  com- 
mon term  of  religion,  belong  to  the  natural  estate  of  man,  wherever 
that  estate  is  found,  and  whatever  degree  of  culture  it  may  present. 
You  will  probably  think  I  am  about  to  touch  on  ground  which  to 
the  footsteps  of  most  men  should  be  labelled  '*  dangerons."  But  I 
have  no  fear  that  in  anything  I  may  say  I  shall  offend  the 
susceptibilities  of  anyone  who  extends  to  others  that  liberalitv  of 
thought  and  expression,  he  or  she  must  demand  for  himself  or 
herself.  That  science  of  all  kinds  has  intimate  relations  with 
religious  beliefs,  is  a  statement  which  none  may  deny,  were  they 
inclined  so  to  do.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  literature  and  daily 
events  of  our  time,  to  show  that  the  controversial  element  in  modem 
intellectual  life  is  one  which  therein  attains  if  not  its  maximum,  at 
least  a  very  high  phase  of  development.  And  it  requires  but  a 
British  Association  meeting,  and  a  speaker  free  of  thought,  and  of 
speech  as  well,  like  Huxley  or  Tyndall,  to  set  the  world  "at  large  in 
a  ferment  which  takes  years  to  subside,  if  indeed,  some  of  the 
particles  concerned,  can  subside  at  all.  If,  therefore,  science  and 
religion  have  nothing  in  common,  why  the  disturbance  ?  The  fact 
is  that  religious  beliefs  are  too  intimately  connected  with  scientific 
niethod  and  scientific  affairs,  to  passively  suffer  even  an  attempt  at 
divorce.  And  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  well  puts  it,  "  Every  one 
truth  is  connected  with  every  other  truth  in  this  great  univerae  of 
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God.  The  connection  may  be  one  of  infinite  subtlety,  and  appa- 
"Kxi^t^  distance — running  as  it  were,  underground  for  along  way — but 
always  asserting  itself  at  last,  somewhere,  and  at  some  time." 

Jf  therefore,  the  disturbing  elements  of  scientific  assertion  and 
incj-uiry,  shock  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  individual,  the  sect,  or 
the  xiation  at  large,  what  procedure  or  line  of  conduct  does  it  become 
tie     religionist  to  follow?      Certainly  not  that  of  bewailing  the 
destruction,  apparent  or  real,  of  his  temples  of  belief;  not  that  of 
benacaning  the  razing  to  the  ground  of  those  tents   wherein  he  has 
so  long  and  comfortably  dwelt ;  and  not  that,  assuredly,  of  asserting, 
that,  because  his  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain  or  in  that, 
"C  must  therefore  and  of  necessity  do  the  same.     No  I  if  our  beliefs 
^^  attacked,  and  if  they  are  worth  defending  at  all,  let  us  be  up 
anil  doing.     Meet  your  opponents  with  their  own  weapons.     Do 
not  go  forth  with  old  dogmas  to  meet  scientific  truths,  as  with  the 
arroour  of  mediaeval  times  against  the  weapons  of  to.day.     ftudy 
science    for   yourselves;    meet   scientific   fact    and    assertion   by 
winter- assertion  and  counter-fact.     You  will  find  that  in  science, 
™^i^  perhaps,  than  in  commonplace  things,  there  are  always  two 
sid^s  to  every  great  question ;  and  you   will  never  tight  or  gain 
your- battle  more  readily,  or  more  honestly,  than  by  testing  every 
po^txt  by  your  own  knowledge,  and  opposing  to  the  advance  of  your 
adversaries  a  barrier  of  like  kind  to  that  which  forms  their  most 
potent  means  of  oflfence.     Thus,  if  for   no  other  reason  than   to 
offend  and  establish  the  beliefs  dear  to  you  and  yours,  you  should 
cultivate  science-studies  ;  and  in  no  province  more  than  in  that  of 
^ne  biologist  and  zoologist  can  you  successfully  labour  in  this  way. 
^I^Oi  the  zoological  camp,  with  its  theories  of  Evolution  and  Descent, 
^^th  its  Spontaneous-Generation  theories,  its  Anthropomorphism,  its 
-^^tomatic   doctrine,  its    Reign   of  law,  and    its  countless  other 
Jrpotheses,  have  proceeded  the   attacking  parties,  whose  sallies 
'^Ve  most  perplexed  the  camp  of  orthodoxy ;  and  I    could  not, 
^"^refore,  invite  you  to  a  better  field  for  study,  or  to  a  better  place 
^^  demonstrating  the  "  other  side  "  to  such  great  questions,  than 
V  asking  your  earnest  attention  during  the  session  we  inaugurate 
*^-xxight. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  a  closing  word  in  defence  of  earnest,  honest, 

^4  sober  scientific  inquiry  in  the  direction  of  the  subjects  I  have 

J^^t  been  proclaiming  as  those  of  vital  interest  to  common  religion. 

^^y  ** defence,"  for  some  appear  to  think  that  the  inquiries  of 

^^est  science,  made  in  all  cases  for  the  intellectual  and  social 

^^efit  of  mankind,  are  fit  objects  for  criticism,  not  always  of  the 

'^^  chai-itable  or  just  nature.  To  charge  the  scientific  inquirer  with 

'^iieism.  Materialism,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  "isms  "  of 

^t^^rodoxy,  which  are  always  ready  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
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theologian,  is  generally  deemed  not  only  a  light,  but  a  very  rig 
and  just  procedure.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  unwarrantal 
speculation,  but  I  do  strenuously  advocate  freedom  of  inquiry  in  \ 
cases.  I  know  that  ignorance  and  superstition  are  ever  the  parei 
of  misery  and  unbelief;  but  I  never  yet  heard  it  proved  t^ 
honest  inquiry  into  the  ways  and  works  of  nature  made,  or  cou 
make,  any  man  or  woman  the  worse  for  their  labour.  And  a  thorouj 
examination  of  any  disputed  point  will  generally  do  more  to  cle; 
away  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  position  than  anyoth 
form  of  procedure.  Let  us,  therefore,  boldly,  yet  with  all  humilit 
proceed  to  the  investigation  of  every  point,  or  fact,  or  tteory  th 
comes  before  us.     Let  our  knowledge,  as  Tennyson  puts  it— 


-Grow  from  more  to  more ; 


But  more  of  reverence  iu  us  dwell. 

That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before,  but  vaster." 

Let  the  Church  and  religion,  as  a  noted  preacher  of  our  time 
remarks,  **  Take  hold  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  and  the  new  facts, 
and  **  recognise  and  regulate  the  modern  appliances  of  luxury. 
For  Goethe  says  truly,  when  he  maintains  the  unity  of  art,  sciena 
and  religion—' 

"  Wer  Wissenschafft  und  Kunst  besitzt, 
Hat  auch  Religion ; 
Wer  jene  beiden  nicht  besitzt, 
Der  habe  Religion." 
("  Whoso  has  art  and  science  found, 
Religion,  too,  has  he  ; 
Who  has  not  art  nor  science  found, 
His  should  Religion  be.") 

And,  in  proportion  as  religion  avails  herself  of  the  help  ( 
science  and  its  labours  to  strengthen  her  position  and  power,  i 
will  she  most  typically  and  admirably  fulfil  her  great  office  in  rulin 
wisely  and  well  the  inner  and  higher  life  of  a  man.  As  science  pn 
gresses,  so  let  religion  advance  with  her, — for  the  world,  we  shi 
And,  is  daily  awakening  to  new  beliefs,  and  to  the  fuller  knowledj 
of  itself.  The  great  irresistible  tide  of  human  knowledge  is  ewefl 
ing  away  the  old  landmarks  and  resting-places  with  rapid  foio 
And  wise,  indeed,  are  they  who,  recognising  the  extension  of  knoi 
ledge  aa  from  God,  betake  themselves  with  the  tide  to  higher  leve 
of  thought,  and  there  construct  their  dwelling-places  anew. 

If,  therefore,  to  gain  the  knowledge  which  shall  make  us  wi0 
in  our  day  and  generation,  and  which  may,  in  turn,  a£fect  tbtf 
who  come  after  us,  be  a  high  and  honourable  calling  in  allj  let  i 
with  honesty  and  heart  of  purpose  try  to  walk  worthy  of  the  voci 
tion  wherewith  we  are  called. 


*  Rev,  H.  R.  Haweis's  ^  Speech  in  Season/'  p.p,  18. 
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"  Mille  hominum  species  et  rerum  discolor  usus.'* 

Can  anything  be  more  exciting  than  the  feeling  which  persons  are 
conscious  of  "when  at  the  end  of  a  long  voyage  they  see  the  shore, 
before  unvisited,  whereon  they  are  destined  to  be  settled,  perhaps 
for  life,  and  reach  the  land  containing  the  haven  towards  which 
their  hopes  during  the  voyage  have  been  concentrated  1 

Inasmuch  as  this  whole  life  is  made  up  of  anticipations,  as 
there  is  really  no  measure  of  fruition  in  joy  which  is  unaccom- 
panied with  a  thought  of  the  future,  in  so  much  must  a  prospect, 
▼bich  has  to  be  peopled  wholly  with  fancy's  creations,  be  one  most 
ahfiorbing  to  the  mind; — and  such  is  the  aspect  of  an  unknown 
JjukI  to  young  persons  on  their  first  visit  to  it.  This  feeling  is 
nM)re  or  less  keen,  according  to  the  temperament  of  those  who  ex. 
perience  it ;  but  none  are  wholly  unconscious  of  it. 

It  was  felt  most  intensely  by  two  passengers  of  a  company's 
Aip  called  the  **  Essex,"  which  arrived  at  the  Sandheads,  at  the 
month  of  the  River  Ganges,  in  the  month  of  November.  They  were 
fonths  who  had  just  reached  that  time  of  life  when  boyhood  is 
merging  into  manhood,  and  school  with  its  associations  are  hateful 
wd  despised  by  the  ambitious  spirit — when  the  aspirations  of  a 
naind  which  has  only  had  seventeen  years'  experience  are  teeming 
with  ardour  to  enter  upon  the  drama  of  life,  and  the  rays  of  gilded 
liope  are  for  ever  brightening  the  horizon.  The  name  of  one  of 
these  youths  was  Maldon, — one  of  high  birth,  who  had  been  well 
educated,  and  whose  life,  when  he  was  at  his  father's  house,  had 
been  one  of  luxury  and  much  indulgence.     He  was  about  to  join 
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an  infantry  regiment  at  Dinapoor,  one  of  the  old  company's  native 
infantry  ;  and  as  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  was  forty-five  yean 
ago,  the  prospect  of  a  cadet,  such  as  Frank  Maldon,  provided  he  took 
to  his  profession  with  zeal  and  assiduity,  from  the  circumstanced 
its  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  eligible  for  staff  sitaa- 
tions  in  the  event  of  his  acquiring  the  native  languages,  was  much 
more  hopeful  than  the  prospect  of  an  ensign  in  one  of  the  Queen's 
regiments  would  have  been.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  and  had  n 
far  shown  signs  of  talent,  that  he  took  the  lead  amongst  his  com- 
panions in  all  their  games  and  pursuits  ;  and  it  would  have  puoW 
one  who  held  an  office  of  command  to  prognosticate  whether  1m 
would  have  been  likely  to  succeed  in  becoming  an  efficient  officer, 
owing  to  his  brilliant  talents  giving  him  a  great  facility  foracquir. 
ing  anything  that  he  set  his  mind  to ;  or  that  his  sanguine  tempewr 
ment  and  ardent  pursuit  of  pleasure  would  be  likely  to  lead  him 
away,  and  induce  him  to  plunge  into  the  course  of  dissipation  and 
intemperance  which  so  many  of  the  Anglo-Indian  youths  &I1 
victims  to.  Such  might  have  been  the  reflections  of  the  senioraoi 
board  the  "  Essex,"  General  Oldfield,  Colonel  Moxon,  and  two  of  th« 
civilians  called  Willers  and  Loder  ;  but  the  ladies  on  board  thatahif 
could  find  nothing  but  perfection  in  one  whose  manners  were  engag* 
ing,  and  whose  profile  was  perfectly  aristocratic,  whose  dark  ey« 
were  bright  with  intelligence,  and  whose  hair  was  a  perfect  picturt 
of  adornment.  The  other  youth  was  much  less  prepossessing  in 
appearance.  He  was  shorter,  and  though  his  countenance  wai 
open,  and  his  eyes  gave  a  promise  of  intellect,  yet  his  features  had 
not  the  symmetry  which  could  entitle  them  to  be  called  handsome 
He  was  much  fairer,  and  his  grey  eyes  in  repose  had  nothing  ii 
their  expression  likely  to  arrest  attention ;  but  when  animated  by  an] 
subject  of  interest,  they  were  sure  to  address  themselves  eloquentl] 
to  any  person  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  conversation.  His  nami 
was  Kane.  But  though,  like  the  other  youth,  he  was  ardent  am 
hopeful,  still  the  hateful  blight  of  an  affliction  which  he  had  jm 
suffered  from  gave  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  to  his  mind  as  he  8too( 
on  the  deck  that  early  morning, — when  the  "  Essex  "  neared  tb 
Sandheads — for  only  a  month  had  passed  since  he  had  lost  the  onl; 
dear  parent  he  had.  His  father,  a  captain  in  one  of  the  native  in 
fantry  regiments,  had,  though  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health 
•sailed  from  Portsmouth  along  with  his  only  son,  in  the  **  Essex/ 
some  four  months  before  the  morning  to  which  I  refer.  But  hi 
malady  gained  ground  rapidly  during  the  course  of  their  loDj 
voyage,  and  they  had  just  passed  the  Cape  when  it  finall; 
mastered  poor  Captain  Kane,  and  his  son  bad  to  stand  by  aw 
sorrowfully  see  him  consigned  to  a  watery  grave.  Before  his  deati 
be  felt  the  bitterest  emotion,  when  he  looked  on  his  son  standing  b; 
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nis  Fide,  whom  he  was  thus  obliged  to  part  with  unprovided  for  and 
unfriended;  for  hopeless  of  either  procuring  him  a  cadetship  or  a 
commission,  he  had  set  out  with  him  for  India  with  a  view  of  getting 
permission  from  the  authorities  to  allow  him  to  join  one  of  the 
Queen's  regiments  as  a  volunteer,  and  eventually,  on  a  death- 
vacanj,  or  a  tour  of  active  service  occurring,  to  let  him  stand  his 
chance  of  succeeding  to  an  ensigncj  in  the  regiment.  And  during  the 
whole  of  the  sad  time  of  sickness  that  he  passed  through,  whether 
he  lay  in  his  cot  and  talked  to  his  son,  or  when  he  was  able  to 
totter  upon  deck  and  get  him  to  sit  near  him,  he  still  dwelt  upon 
the  probability  of  his  being  able  to  see  him  commence  his  outset  in 
life  as  a  soldier.  And  Charles  Kane,  when  the  last  sad  awful 
gurgling  of  the  waves  which  resounded  to  the  fall  of  his  father's 
coffin  into  the  deep  gave  him  notice  that  all  trace  of  all  that  he  held 
dear  in  this  life  was  gone  for  ever,  felt  his  unfriended  lot  to  be  one 
of  unspeakable  bitterness.  Of  those  who  were  fellow-passengers  he 
knew  no  more  than  as  casual  acquaintances.  There  was  General 
Oldfield,  an  old  Peninsular  officer,  who  had  lost  one  arm  at  St. 
Sebastian,  been  wounded  in  the  other  hand  badly  and  lost  a  finger, 
and  had  also  received  a  severe  gash  in  the  face.  He  was  one  of 
thoee  exemplary  Christian  men  who,  few  and  far  between,  were 
wmetimes  to  be  met  with  in  the  army,  revered  and  respected  by 
all,  looked  up  to  by  the  soldiers  as  the  guardian  genius  of  justice 
and  equity ;  and  if  sometimes  jeered  at  openly  by  young,  reckless 
officers,  secretly  almost  idolised,  as  those  are  always  who  direct 
their  righteous  course  in  a  self-denying  and  conscientious  guidance 
through  the  numerous  difficulties  and  intricacies  which  beset  them 
itt  their  career  of  duty.  His  almost  ascetic  habits  of  abstinence,  his 
Wiwearied  eflforts  in  the  cause  of  charity,  his  untiring  zeal  in  for- 
warding the  interests  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  carrvins:  out  to  the 
^  letter  every  measure  tending  to  their  benefit,  had  during  the 
wae  he  commanded  a  regiment  been  so  conspiciously  shown,  that  his 
ttune  far  and  wide  was  spoken  of  with  encomium.  He  had  been 
abient  from  his  command  only  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  now  re- 
ding to  India  to  assume  a  brigadier's  command.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  aide-camp  and  military  secretary.  There  were 
three  young  ladies  on  board,  who  were  called,  as  usual,  spinsters, 
an  invariably  used  Indian  term.  There  were  two  civilians  who 
kad  passed  out  the  time  of  their  furlong  in  England  and  were  about 
to  re-enter  upon  their  tiresome  but  highly  lucrative  duties  in  India. 
One  was  an  old  man  in  appearance,  the  other  was  scarcely  thirty. 
Two  of  the  young  ladies,  notwithstanding  the  aflfectionate 
^^nns  in  which  they  spoke  oi  the  cousins  whom  they  were  about  to 
Jiaeet  up  the  country,  would  in  their  heart  of  hearts  gladly  have 
^ored  the  interview  until  two  other  events  of  paramount  impor- 
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tance  lo  each  had  been  destined  to  turn  up,  if  such  had  been  the 
happy  decree  of  Fate.     These  two  events  they  fondly  hoped  for, 
but  scarcely  dared  to  expect.     One  of  them,  Miss  Man  vera,  was  on 
her  route  to  Bhaugulpoor,  where  she  was  about  to  meet  her  cousin, 
a  civilian's  wife.     She  was  tall,  fair  in  colour,  and  thin,  with  flaxen 
locks,  her  eyes  light  blue,  and  her  features,  though  symmetrical, 
somewhat  insipid  ;   she  had   the   languishing,  die-away  maimers 
which  ladies  verging  on  middle-age  (and  she  had  passed  thirty-five 
summers)  sometimes  afifect.     She  had  found  the  conversation  of  the 
military  secretary  very  much  to  her  taste,  and  though  nothing 
bordering  upon   a   serious  proposal  had  been  made  by  him,  she, 
mistaking  his  extremely  polite  and  gallant  demeanour,  had  almost 
built  upon  his  making  a  declaration  in  her  favour,  previous  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  board-ship  party,  and  the  departure  of  eadi 
division  of  it  to  its  separate  destination.     The  second  young  lady 
might  almost  be  called  the  reverse  of  Miss  Man  vers.     She  was  a 
brunette,  with  bright,  dark  eyes — nez  retronssee^  lips  perpetually 
moving,  either  in  laughter  or  in  speech,  and  showing  pearly  teeth, 
the  mouth,  though  large,  very  expressive,  and  the  face,  if  not  hand- 
some, always  glowing  with  animation.     She  had  dark,  luxuriant 
hair ;  her  figure  was  short,  but  she  was  extremely  active.   She  was 
clever,  piquante,  witty,  if  not  brilliant,  and   she  had  during  the 
whole  of  the  voyage  kept  up  a  continual  flirtation,  varying  day  by 
day,  according  as  the  humour  prompted  her,  between  Mr.  Loder,  the 
younger  of  the  two  civilians,  and  Mr.  Maldon.     The  former  shs 
thought  eligible,  as  indeed  he  was,  both  from  station  and  salary 
The  latter  she  principally  played  upon  as  a  foil  to  the  other.    Bal 
Mr.  Loder,  though  a  great  student  and  consequently  grave,  during  hi 
leisure  hours  was  exceedingly  amused  by  her  engaging  converea' 
tion,  and,  indeed,  found  her  a  great  resource  to  chase  the  ennui  of  i 
long  sea  voyage.    But  he  had  never  exceeded  the  part  of  a  pleasaa 
companion  or  gentlemanly  acquaintance,  and   she  thought  of  tb 
truth  of  Rochefoucald's  maxim,  "There  are  no  two  things  moP 
dififerent  than  love  and  gallantry  "  on  this,  the  last  day  of  thei 
voyage.  SheVas  young,  being  only  nineteen,  and  heart-whole  also 
for  though  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  acquiesce  in  any  proposJ 
from  Mr.  Loder^  she  certainly  did  not  love  him  to  distraction,   9) 
was  about  to  become  an  inmate  of  the  house  where  her  father' 
first  cousin,  a  married  man  and  an  old  cavalry  colonel  in  the  con 
pany's  service,   resided.     He  had  no  children,  and  supposing  h 
wife  would  be  charmed  by  having  Miss  Rally  as  a  companion,  )a 
urged  her  to  invite  her  to  come  out  to  India,  and  reside  wit 
them,   and  more   the  cruel   necessity  which  exercises  its  pow« 
to   the    despite    of  all    inclination,   than    love   for    the   perse 
who  had  made  her  this  proposition,  induced  her  to  comply  i^' 
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this  request  But  she,  Miss  Rally,  did  not  feel  half  the  disappoint, 
ment  that  Miss  Manvers  did  on  the  occasion  of  the  approaching 
breaking  up  of  the  party. 

There  was  likewise  a  third  young  lady,  whom  many  might 
haye  thought  much  more  attractive  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  But  she,  though  young  and  good-looking,  was  extremely 
pensife  and  silent,  not  feeling  at  all  disposed  to  listen  to  any 
rfthe  conversation  which  passed  generally  on  deck  between  the 
male  passengers  and  the  ladies.  She,  Miss  Hope,  had  been 
educated  with  the  strictest  care;  and  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  Mrs.  Moxon,  she  had  consented  to  accompany  her  to  India. 
3ie  was  of  middle-height,  and  her  features  were  rather  what, 
made  her  seem  very  interesting,  than  those  of  the  purest  classical 
type.  Her  grey  eyes  were  of  a  very  thoughtful  cast,  her  nose 
was  long,  her  mouth  small,  and  upper-lip  short,  her  cheeks  were 
pale,  but  evidently  not  from  ill-health.  Her  friend,  Mrs.  Moxon, 
who  had  just  been  married,  was  the  second  wife  of  the  colonel ;  he 
was  much  older  than  she  was.  A.n  untimely  misfortune  had 
happened  in  Miss  Hope's  family,  by  which  they  were  all  nearly 
reduced  to  destitution ;  but  her  friendship  for  Mrs.  Moxon  recon- 
ciled her  to  the  stejp  of  leaving  her  parents  and  sisters  and  taking 
the  long  voyage  out  to  India.  Indeed,  her  mother,  who,  by  the 
loss  of  her  husband's  furtune,  found  herself  sorely  straitened  to  pro- 
tide  for  her  daughters,  thought  that  she  might  congratulate  herself 
npcm  this  welcome  offer  made  her  by  Mrs.  Moxon,  whose  husband, 
about  to  assume  the  command  of  an  infantry  regiment  in  India, 
was  a  person  whom  she  esteemed  so  highly ;  and  from  having  had 
a  long  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Moxon,  she  entertained  for  her  the 
fadings  of  a  sister. 

Such  were  the  passengers  on  board  the  "  Essex,"  and  though 
tke  junior  members  of  their  party  had  frequently,  indeed,  daily 
heard  the  subject  of  the  country  discussed,  still,  as  in  all  such  cases, 
the  description  of  it  could  but  feebly  picture  it  to  their  fancy. 
I  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  any  traveller  if  he  ever  found  upon 
his  arrival  on  a  distant  shore  that  any  book,  however  graphic  the 
power  of  its  author,  or  any  account  however  eloquent  the  speaker 
may  have  been,  in  any  manner  gave  him  an  adequate  idea  of  what 
struck  his  eyes  upon  landing  there.  True  it  is,  he  may  have  seen 
pictures  or  photographs  of  its  scenes,  but  they  no  more  represent 
the  wonders  he  is  introduced  to  than  the  scenes  of  a  play  can  give 
in  idea  of  the  action  of  its  drama.  So  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  appearance  of  the  coast.  The  river  pilot  and  his 
leadsmen  rowed  up  to  the  ship  in  order  to  take  charge  of  her  in  her 
three  days'  passage  up  the  river,  an  extremely  difficult  task,  but 
ooe  which,  from  its  practice  having  become  a  regular  profession, 
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was  of  course,  familiar  to  liim.  And  he  steered  the  ship  through 
the  grand  river,  muddy,  wide,  and  more  like  the  waters  of  a  large 
lake ;  and  hundreds  of  native  craft  met  their  view  as  they  sailed 
upward,  and  the  banks  were  in  part  mere  sandy  elevations ;  and  a 
little  further  up  they  saw  the  trees  of  neem,  cocoa-nut,  dates,  pab, 
tamarind  in  its  multiform  branches,  bamboos  forming  natural, 
impenetrable  barriers,  with  their  feathery  branches  and  tendrik 
interlaced — the  slightest  breeze  which  bore  on  them  making  ihem 
produce  the  sound  of  a  discordant  musical  instrument ;  and  the 
natives  in  the  boats  all  naked  except  as  to  a  waistcloth  and  turban, 
some  of  them  bearing  freights  of  cocoa-nuts,  mats,  native  shoes, 
and  baskets,  and  other  boats  from  shore,  watching  the  opportunity 
of  the  vessel's  coming  to  anchor  to  proffer  their  wares  of  guavas, 
leeches,  plaintains,  chokootras,  lemons,  citrons,  shereefus  and  other 
native  fruit ;  and  the  country  side  was  for  the  most  part  as  they 
ascended  the  river  flat,  but  thickly  planted  ;  and  the  grand  river, 
from  its  vastness,  would  have  made  you  think  it  a  small  sea  in 
compass  ;  but  the  numerous  sandbanks,  so  treacherous  and  so 
fraught  with  destruction  to  shipping,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
pilot  to  anchor  at  night-time,  and  for  the  leadsman  to  keep 
constantly  heaving  the  lead.  And  the  awning  was  soon  spread  over 
the  deck,  and  the  heat  was  intense  though  it  was  November,  and 
the  passengers  looked  over  the  tafferel  at  the  slimy  surging  river, 
and  they  saw,  now  and  then  coming  down  on  its  surface,  the  bodj 
of  some  wretched  native,  and  the  horrid  birds  of  prey  in  its  wak( 
idoft,  the  vultures  and  the  kites  ;  and  when  they  came  to  anchor 
they  saw  the  native  fleets  of  dinghees  (a  sort  of  plebeian  gondola) 
pansways  with  their  sharp  prow,  and  small  cabin  boleaus  fittec 
for  European  use,  budgerows  with  ample  accommodation.  Thesi 
were  all  plied  by  native  danrees  with  long  bamboos,  shouting 
yelling,  and  endeavouring  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  gram 
feringhee  strangers,  and  amongst  them  all  the  most  welcome  on 
was  the  small  barge  that  brought  the  dawk,  as  the  post  T^a 
called,  which  delivered  letters  from  friends  in  Calcutta  to  th 
different  passengers,  as  the  arrival  of  the  ship  had  been  tel< 
graphed  there  immediately  upon  her  making  the  Sandhead 
But  this  was  only  the  first  day's  anchorage,  which  the  shor 
ness  of  the  days  at  that  time  of  the  year,  gave  the  pilot  barel 
time  to  reach ;  and  anxiously  enough  to  come  to,  as  the  absen( 
of  the  twilight  there  made  him  fear  the  mishap  of  being  ove 
taken  by  darkness  on  the  river.  And  the  next  morning  th< 
weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded  up  the  river,  on  each  bank  of  whi 
scenery  similiar  to  that  which  they  saw  on  the  preceding  day  m 
their  view.  They  finished  their  day's  sail  by  anchoring  at  Diamoi 
Harbour ;  and,  the  ne?t  morning,  every  hour  that  they  neared  t 
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approach  to  the  great  native  city,  the  greater  concourse  of  native 
craft,  and  the  richer  cultivation  of  the  grounds  by  the  banks  of  the 
river,  were  indicative  of  the  superior  culture  which  marked  a 
country  under  the  benign  influence  of  English  rule. 

When  they  sailed  up  to  about  four  miles  from  Calcutta  they 
arrived  at  the  part  called  Garden-reach,  where,  till  you  reach  the  Fort, 
the  beautiful  large  villas  in  succession,  built  on  one  story,  with  vast 
cellarages  underneath,  all  designed  in  the  costly  and  most-approved 
stjle,  marked  the  residences  of  the  lordly  English  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
cutta. In  their  interior  the  vast  rooms  of  lofty  height  have  the  ceilings 
of  cloth,  where  no  crowded  furniture  or  even  carpets  or  curtains  are 
i)ao(l ;  but  the  light-coloured  mats  the  cool  setulpatee  of  invariable 
use  in  Calcutta,  is  spread,  and  the  indispensable  punkah  waves,  and 
the  windows  are  made  to  open  in  the  centre,  and  for  moveables 
the  chair?,  tables,  and  ottomans  are  deemed  enough,  unless  where 
tbe  English  lady  appropriates  to  herself  the  small  tent-like  con- 
trivance,  called  there  a  musquito-house  to  screen  her  from  those 
troublesome  gnats  which  are  a  perpetual  nuisance  to  the  Europeans 
in  Bengal.  And  surrounding  these  villas  are  gardens  laid  out, 
oontaimng  the  precious  exotics  which  in  England  we  prize  in  our 
conservatories,  the  cactus,  the  aloes  all  in  their  various  kinds,  the 
wnsitive  plant,  the  geraniums,  the  flowering  shrubs,  whose  odour  is 
overpowering  in  a  chamber,  the  oranges,  the  citrons,  the  jessamines, 
ttd  countless  other  shrubs.  Opposite  are  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
^luch,  with  the  Bishop's  College,  embraced  most  of  the  extent  of  the 
tttib  on  that  side  of  the  river. 

These  last-mentioned  places  have  so  often  been  treated  of  by 

idlers,  that  I  will  leave  my  readers  to  fancy  them ;  and  the  great 

%of  palaces,  Calcutta,  has  often  been  described.    No  place  that  I 

W  ol  exhibits  so  great  a  contrast  in  respect  to  the  august  style  of 

''lidaices  of  the  rich,  or  the  island  magnates,  who  have  conquered 

4e  country,  and  the  abject  lowliness  of  the  mass  of  the  aboriginal 

or  native  population.      True  it  is,  that  some  of  the  richest  of.  the 

Hindoos  are,  both  from  their  extremely  simple  habits  of  life,  and  their 

Jewish  propensity  for  usury,  possessed  of  more  wealth  than  any  of 

'^  sons  of  men  throughout  the  East.     In  this  respect,  as  well  as 

m  many  others,  no  visitor  of  the  many  who  come  here  from 

England  can  fail  to  recognise  the  wonderful   self-control   which 

^tks  this  extraordinary  race,  shown  as  much  in  the  liigh  Bramin, 

oy  his  rigid  observances  as  to  regimen  and  the  customs  of  his  caste, 

fs  it  is  in   the  labouring,   mercantile,    and  menial  class,  when 

^  presence  of  their  foreign  masters,  and  in  their  manners,  habits, 

*nd  order  of  ritual  particulars  in  their  every-day  life      And  though 

1^  race  of  men  can  produce  such  instances  of  fortitude  and  forbearance 

^  the  way  of  enduring  pain  and   submitting  to  fate,   yet   the 
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craven  submission  with  which  they  yield  to  capricious  tyranny,  oi 
wanton  violence  would  be  incredible  to  the  English,  or  natives  of  anj 
other  European  country,  were  they  not  every-day  witnesses  of  it.  Anc 
soon  the  plain  which  stands  by  the  bank  of  the  river  was  readied 
and  they  came  to  the  anchorage,  where  lay  a  large  fleet  of  ships 
mostly  English.  They  dropped  anchor,  and  the  numerous  waf 
bearing  some  of  them  friends,  and  some  of  them  for  the  purpose  o 
taking  the  passengers  on  shore,  crowded  round  the  vessel.  Then 
was  one  grand  budgerow  foremost  of  the  lot,  whose  sides  were  i 
mass  of  gilding,  whose  poop,  supported  upon  the  stately  pillars  ii 
height  about  eight  feet,  showed  that  its  ample  cabins  ware  fittedfo 
state  receptions.  In  the  centre  of  its  stern,  its  maungee  or  pilot 
dressed  in  flowing  robes  of  muslin  and  rose-coloured  turban  an 
sash,  showed  he  was  conscious  of  the  high  honour  of  being  helms 
man  to  the  Sona  Muckee,  the  name  which  the  natives  give  t  th* 
governor-generars  pinnace.  And  twenty-four  rowers,  dressed  in  lik 
costume,  brought  the  boat  into  juxtaposition  to  the  deck  of  th 
**  Essex  ;"and  two  officers  of  rank  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Charles  Metcal: 
came  from  the  cabin  and  greeting  General  Oldfield,  took  him,  witi 
his  aide-de-camp  and  Military  Secretary,  and  escorted  them  on  shot 
in  the  Govemor-Generars  state  conveyance.  Then  a  civilian's  badge 
row  of  less  stately  appearance,  but  still  rich  and  costly,  came  with  a 
old  gentleman  on  board,  who  welcomed  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Moxon  an 
Miss  Hope,  and  landing  them  on  shore  they  proceeded  to  one  of  th 
houses  in  Chowringhee,  as  the  European  part  of  the  town  is  called 
and  a  sergeant  from  the  south  barracks  came  to  show  young  Mi 
Maldon  his  way  there ;  and  a  third  somewhat  stately  budgerov 
which  contained  the  friends  in  the  Civil  Service  residing  at  CalcutU 
who,  with  their  wives,  had  agreed  to  receive  and  welcome  Mi 
Manvers  and  Miss  Rally,  came  also  alongside.  They  soon  fouo 
the  young  ladies  they  were  in  search  of,  and  told  them  each  the 
separate  account  of  how,  having  heard  from  their  acquaintances  u 
the  country  of  their  arrival,  they  had  come  to  offer  them  a  honn 
And  as  to  the  two  civilians  they  had  agreed  to  take  up  the 
quarters  at  a  friend's  house,  who  also  came  in  his  boleau  to  met 
them ;  but  poor  Mr.  Kane  had  actually  no  friend  to  look  to,  ai 
the  sense  of  his  lonely  and  forlorn  lot,  and  the  wretched  and  frien( 
less  condition  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  death  of  his  fathe 
come  home  to  his  mind.  From  the  time  of  the  *'  Essex  "  havii 
anchored  until  the  departure  of  the  last  boat -full  of  passengers  thi 
had  left,  all  had  been  hurry,  clamour,  incessant  orders  to  the  sailo: 
anil  to  the  numerous  staff  of  lascars  or  native  seamen,  who  cron 
round  a  vessel  at  its  arrival  to  get  the  passengers  luggage  out,  an 
to  have  it  sent  in  nativelighters  to  the  shore ;  and  each  new  arriv) 
was,  of  course,  absorb^  ii)  the  occupation  of  looking  after  th 
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different  articles  of  property ;  and  the  male  friends  who  liad  come 
to  welcome  the  ladies  from  a  far.distaut  land  were  ea<o^er  in  giving 
directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  everything  conducive  to  their  benefit ; 
and,  in  short,  no  one  had  the  slightest  leisure  time  at  his  disposal. 
So  poor  young  Kane  was  left  to  his  own  reflections^  and  he  said  to 
himself  that  he  would  put  off  to  the  very  last  minute  the  time  of 
making  an  application  to  the  captain. 

The  natives  of  India  have  a  proverb  which  speaks  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  having  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  of  entreaty  in  the  face  of  a 
stranger,  and  the  intense  humiliation  of  asking  for  aid  made  him 
reluctant  to  open  his  mind  to  any  one.     But  just  as  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  when  the  hubbub  and  hurry  of  business  would 
bfive  left  the  captain  of  the  ship  leisure  time  to  listen  to  his  story, 
he  would  apply  to  him  for  advice,  he  saw  a  boleau  being  rowed  up  to 
the  ship,  and   anxious  indeed,  as  he  was,  to  put  off  the  evil  hour  of 
speaking  to  the  captain,  he  waited  till  this  boat  arrived.      It  came 
alongside,  and  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  general,  mounting  the  com- 
panbn-ladder  came  on  board,  and  seeing  him  standing  by  the  taff- 
rail  went  straight  up  to  him,  and  told  him  he  was  sent  by  General 
Oldfield  to  request  him   to    return  with   him,   as  he  wished   to 
speak   to   him.      This   address — almost  too   surely    promising  of 
pod  news  to  be  real — certainly   took  young   Kane    by  surprise. 
To  most  men  of  the  world— oh,   how  large  a  majority  of  these 
in  power ! — the  act  of  gratuitous  philanthropy  is  inexplicable. 
But  General  Oldfield  was  one  of  those  who  never  passed  unheeded  the 
meeting  with  a  '*  houseless  child  of  want :"  and  though  he  did  not 
actually  enter  into  conference  with  young  Kane,  he  inquired  of  his 
prospects  from  his  secretary,  and  determined  in  his  own  mind  that  if 
^  saw  his  conduct  on  board  was  such  as  would  warrant  his  taking 
^'^  by  the  hand,  he  would  on  his  arrival  befriend  him.     He  had 
formed  this  resolution  on  the  occasion  of  the  sad  funeral  which  had 
^ken  place  when  they  were  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  his 
l^nevolence  was  not  of  the  impulsive  kind  which  marks  the  kind- 
ness of  some  men  and  nearly  all  women.     He  had  imbibed  the  true 
^irit  of  Christianity,  and  to  him  to  do  good  was  indeed  a  luxiury  ; 
"nthe  resolved  that  it  should  be  exercised  with  judgment.     And 
we  Military   Secretary,  Captain    Douglas,    got   young   Kane   to 
embark  with  him  in  his  boleau,  and  they  were  pulled  on   shore  and 
landed  by  the  road  which  forms  the  course  opposite  to  the  vast  plain, 
^n  the  centre  of  which  stands  Sir  David  Ouchterlony's  monument, 
*nd  they  stepped  into  the  general's  carriage  which  was  waiting  for 
^DBm,  and  were  driven  to   that  grand  palace,  which  in  its  extent 
^^ght  be  called  immense,  the  Government  House.     It  had  a  veiy 
*P*ciou8  lofty  portico,  and  like  all  the  houses  in  Chowringhee,  its 
^^trance  was  ascended  by  steps  of  stone  which  led  to  its  porch,  and 
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round  it  was  the  capacious  verandaii  which  is  invariable  in  Indian 
houses ;  and  in  fact,  a  most  necessary  adjunct,  and  the  lofty 
chambers  had  ample  cellarage  underneath  them,  and  the  roof  was  of 
the  sort  which  Stccounts  for  assemblages  on  the  *'  house-tops,"  being 
flat,  and  affording  a  pleasant  promenade  during  the  early  hours  of 
morning  (the  pleasantest  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in  India),  and 
the  whole  of  the  evening. 

General  Oldfield  received  them  in  one  of  the  private  rooms,  a 
suite  of  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  Acting 
Governor- General ;  and  when  his  Military  Secretary  entered  with 
the  young  man,  the  General  put  him  at  his  ease  by  saying  that  he 
had  sent  for  him  to  ask  what  he  intended  to  do  for  himself  on  his 
arrival  at  Calcutta,  and  what  were  his  father's  intentions  with 
regard  to  him,  provided  he  had  lived  to  accompany  him  on  shore. 
Then  Charles  Kane  said  that  he  had  wished  to  go  into  the  army? 
and  that  his  father  had  proposed  to  himself  to  send  in  an  applica- 
tion to  Grovernment,  praying  to  allow  him  to  join  his  regiment  as  a 
volunteer,  and  that  he  might  perhaps  afterwards  expect  to  get  his 
commission.  Then  General  Oldfield  asked  him  if  he  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  an  ofHcer  ;  that  it 
required  the  greatest  steadiness  on  the  part  of  a  very  young  person. 
And  Kane  said  that  it  was  his  most  earnest  wish  to  serve  in  that 
way.  Then  General  Oldfield  told  him  that  he  would  so  far  forward 
his  interests  as  to  recommend  him  to  the  ofificer  commanding  the 
British  Queen's  regiment  in  Dinapoor  to  join  it  as  a  volunteer,  and 
that  if  he  heard  good  accounts  of  his  progress  in  learning  his  pro- 
fession, he  would  have  his  interest  in  view.  But  he  must  first 
stipulate,  as  a  sine  qua  Twn,  that  he  was  not  to  delay  in  Calcutta, 
but  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  proceeding  to  Dinapoor  to  join 
his  regiment.  He  then  rose,  and  young  Kane,  though  he  was 
somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  agreeable  surprise  in  his  being  so 
signally  lavourcd,  yet  found  words,  though  few  and  stammering,  to 
thank  the  General  for  his  disinterested  kindness. 

And  this  was  not  all ;  for  the  Military  •  Secretary  had  been 
deputed  to  inquire  from  Charles  Kane  as  to  the  state  of  bis 
finances ;  and  finding  that  he  had  been  left  a  small  sum  by  his 
father  as  well  as  all  his  effects,  he  put  him  in  the  way  of  providing 
himself  with  the  necessary  outfit  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  got 
the  services  of  natives  to  have  all  his  boxes  carried  over  to  the 
South  Barracks,  where  he  was  provided  with  quarters  at  the  instance 
of  the  General  to  the  authorities,  and  he  was  desired  to  remain 
there ;  and  the  Secretary  soon  had  servants  hired  for  him,  and  lefl 
him  in  his  quarters,  saying  that  he  would  assist  him  in  providing 
him  means  for  proceeding  up  the  country  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  General  hoped  to  see  him  previous  to  his  departure,  and  thai 
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[  he  dined  with  the  officers  of  the  Queen's  regiment  in  the 
)m  whom  also  he  received  an  invitation  requesting  hiin  to 
!  an  honorary  member  of  their  mess  during  his  stay  at 
^a ;  80  that  he  had  an  option  of  dining  with  them  in  the 
;  or  at  bis  own  quarters.  And  all  this  had  been  brought 
)y  the  General  kindly  interesting  himself  in  his  behalf.  The 
y  after  the  landing  of  the  **  Essex,"  tliere  was  a  grand  ball 
t  the  Gfovemment  House.  It  was  one  of  those  assemblies 
Bvery  English  gentleman  or  lady  in  Calcutta  who  went  to 
eetings  from  choice  was  sure  to  be  seen;  where  all  who 
tojoininthe  amusement  which  English  ladies  delight  in, 
y  to  leave  their  card  with  Sir  Charles  Metcalf,  and  an  invi- 
ivas  sure  to  be  sent  them.  As  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
)artments, — the  ornamentation,  of  festooning  and  of  decora- 
the  superb  chandeliers  and  the  brilliant  lights ;  the  elastic 
(,  so  well  calculated  for  the  movement  of  the  terpsichorean 
5 ;  the  costly  preparations  for  the  supper- table — its  splendour 
J,  where  every  tumbler  and  wineglass  was  surmounted  with 
iog  of  embossed  silver,  the  grand  salvers,  the  epergnes,  the 
Sowers,  and  the  costly  vases  ;  the  multitudes  of  servants  in 
lowing  robes,  coloured  turbans,  and  sashes, — it  was  a  grand 
►  see ;  but  in  the  matter  regarding  which  English  nights' 
laments  are  most  gladsome  to  the  view — ^^namely,  the  goodly 
f  beauty's  daughters — there  was  in  this  Calcutta  banquet-hall 
eficiency.  There  were  not  more  than  fourteen  spinsters, 
ckoning  the  Eurasians,  and  of  the  English  ones  not  more 
X,  exclusive  of  the  new  arrivals,  and  these  had  received 
if  marriage  which  they  had  accepted.  The  very  young 
I  ladies,  of  whom  there  were  many  there,  enjoyed  the 
\  and  the  admiration,  which  they  met  with  from  all, 
:h  as  the  spinsters  did.  And  there  were  no  old  ladies, 
rtainly  none  of  the  forlorn  damsels  whom  in  England 
e  pleased  to  call  "  wallflowers.*'  Mrs.  Moxon  and  Miss 
eschewing  the  scene  of  vanity  which  a  ball  always 
3,  stayed  away,  although  they  had  received  invitations ;  but 
liss  Manvers  and  Miss  Rally  entered  the  ballroom,  their 
ince  created  a  sensation.  But  would  anyone  wonder  at  it, 
the  bevy  of  red-coats,  blue-coats,  and  civilians  numbered 
an  army,  and  all  of  them  young  \  for  the  grave  and  reverend 
were  solacing  themselves  either  with  the  hookah  or  their  rub- 
whist,  and  did  not  any  of  them,  as  such  men  sometimes  do  in 
d,  figure  for  the  amusement  of  the  more  juvenile.  Of  the 
the  elite  were  certainly  the  civilians — that  is,  they  were  all 
ly  eligible,  and  the  military,  despite  their  costume  and 
aierally  fashionable  address,  were  in  the  position  of  **  only 
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the  jouDger  sons."  Miss  Manvers,  as  the  crowd  of  applicants  f 
her  hand  in  the  dance  came  up  one  after  another  to  be  introduce 
to  her,  remembered  her  balls  at  home,  and  the  way  she  used,  lil 
the  maiden  all  forlorn,  to  sit  hour  after  hour  unsolicited  ai 
unnoticed,  and  began  to  think  that  this  foreign  land,  despite  i 
extraordinary  black  inhabitants  and  its  other  drawbacks,  had  yet  i 
preponderating  advantages,  and  amongst  these  that  she  had  moi 
attention  shown  her  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  ba 
here  than  she  would  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  • 
a  year  at  home.  And  as  to  Miss  Rally,  she  fully  entered  into  tl 
spirit  of  the  scene,  where  she  really  figured  as  the  crowning  rose  < 
the  whole  wreath,  the  bright  star  before  which  the  lesser  ones  ha 
to  hide  their  diminished  rays  ;  and  her  black  eyes  grew  bright< 
and  brighter.  She  initiated  her  reign  of  triumph  by  prompti 
snubbing  Mr.  Maldon  when  he  came  up  to  ask  her  to  dance.  Whe 
others,  one  by  one,  got  introduced,  she  looked  at  her  tablets,  an 
gave  her  assent  according  to  her  capricious  choice,  in  a  sort  < 
imperial  manner.  And  when  Mr.  Loder  even  came  up,  she  sa: 
she  would  dance  with  him  the  first  set  that  she  was  disengaged,  bi 
that  really  she  feared  he  would  have  to  wait  for  four.  It  was  oi 
of  the  months  when  the  temperature  in  Calcutta  was  bearable,  ax 
really  the  exertions  which  the  most  admired  of  the  ladies  wei 
through  in  the  way  of  dancing  was  something  marvellous.  Ax 
the  host  was  famed  for  an  accomplishment  which  courtiers  gai 
George  the  Third  the  credit  of  possessing, — he  was  always  able  1 
recognise  the  face  of  any  person  whom  he  had  but  once  seen,  and  i 
those  who  had  been  introduced  to  him  he  made  himself  exceeding! 
agreeable  ;  and  altogether  the  reunion,  like  all  others  that  too 
place  under  his  auspices,  was  a  complete  success.  The  supper  ar 
the  iced  champagne,  and  all  the  luxuries,  were  done  ample  justice  \y 
and  the  assembly  broke  up  at  about  four  o'clock  the  next  mominj 
This  was  the  sort  of  life  that  the  fashionable  world  of  Calcuti 
went  through.  Very  early  every  morning  those  who  prized  the 
health,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  exercise,  got  up  for  their  ride  i 
the  esplanade.  Then  there  was  the  business  of  the  day  for  tl 
civilian,  and  the  complete  idleness,  for  it  was  nothing  else,  for  tl 
military  in  the  fort.  Their  drill  and  military  duties,  even  in  tl 
cold  eeason,  were  completely  over  at  ten  in  the  forenoon ;  and  fi 
nine  months  of  the  year  there  was  not  a  possibility  for '  even  tbes 
But  both  for  the  civilians  and  the  military  the  day  was  wholl 
spent  indoors ;  and  in  the  evening  every  individual  Europeai 
and  every  native  also  who  could  muster  an  equipage,  repaired  i 
the  course — barouches,  gigs,  landaus,  phaetons,  garries — horsemeii 
children  in  tiny  carriages,  in  different  continual  lines,  kept  drivin 
or  riding  up  and  down  the  broad  road  by  the  river  side,  which  f 
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that  time  in  the  evening  exhibited  the  same  sort  of  aspect  as  the 
beach  road  by  the  seaside  does  at  Brighton  in  the  height  of  the 
season,  having  in  addition,  of  course,  the  native  element  which 
shows  itself  on  the  Calcutta  course  in  the  turbanned  attendants, 
who  act  as  footmen  or  coachmen,  and  the  lackeys  or  grooms  who 
waitateach  end  of  the  ride  to  accompany  their  master's  vehicle 
when  he  leaves  the  course  for  his  own  or  some  friend's  house.  And 
the  civilians  and  the  rich  merchants  after  their  drives,  as  soon  as 
Dighfall  comes  on,  repair  to  their  splendid  mansions  in  Chowunghee  ; 
and  there  the  dinners  and  the  luxury  which  is  carried  on  in  this 
citj,  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  on  the  globe,  commence. 
Attendants  at  the  back  of  every  chair  ;  sumptuous  fare  served  on 
finest  services  of  plate;  wines  of  the  choicest  sort  direct  from 
France,  not  subject  to  duty ;  hermetically  sealed  dainties  from 
England, — such^  I  say,  was  the  life  of  the  Calcutta  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  But  there  were  still  some  few  to  whom  existence 
seemed  made  for  something  better  than  frittering  away  its  hours 
in  mere  trifles,  or  devoting  it  to  the  pursuits  of  luxury,  idleness, 
and  pleasure.  Although  the  retired  and  the  studious  may  be 
sneered  at  by  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  proud,  still  the  observer 
ofhuman  nature,  in  making  the  survey  of  human  life  as  it  is  shown 
in  its  different  phases  ^iH  doubtless  feel  disposed  to  say  with 
Addison,  "  True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy  to 
pomp  and  noise."  But  it  is  indispensable  for  one  who  has  been 
brought  to  see  the  worth  of  true  religion,  and  the  emptiness  of 
^hly  vanities,  and  that  with  regard  to  the  world  and  its  joys, 
that  its  worship  is  naught,  and  who  is  disposed  to  take  the  better 
part  of  eschewing  them — to  make  no  compromise  with  them,  but 
shun  them  altogether.  Such  was  the  course  pursued  by  General 
Oldfield,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Moxon,  and  Miss  Hope.  And  this  had 
Wu  the  advice  given  by  poor  Captain  Kane  to  his  son  many  times, 
tod  which  young  Charles  still  kept  in  his  remembrance,  **  Never 
go  anywhere  or  to  any  house  where  the  evening  is  not  finished  by 
prayer.  If  duty  imposes  an  attendance  upon  any  place  not  so  con- 
secrated, then  stay  there  no  longer  than  necessity  obliges  you  to 
8tay,  and  finish  the  night  by  prayer."  Were  such  injunctions 
observed,  where  would  be  the  place  for  intemperance,  for  indulging 
^  illicit  passions,  or  for  gambling,  or  any  other  of  the  many 
temptations  which  beset  a  youth  in  the  army  ?  General  Oldfield, 
who  never  did  things  by  halves,  was  determined  to  use  every  effort 
^  shield  young  Charles  Kane  from  the  temptations  which  he  knew 
^^  rife  in  Fort  William. 

In  the  South  Barracks  the  youngest  of  the  officers  as  well 
as  the  cadets  fresh  from  England  took  up  their  quarters ; 
^^  this  was  a  long  gallery,  built  as  all  the    buildings  are  in 
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Calcutta,  of  brick  covered  over  with  the  lime  called  chuna 
which  has  the  appearance,  when  it  is  new,  of  marble ;  and  1 
rooms  occupied  by  the  officers  had  underneath  them  cellarag 
without  which  no  tenement  in  Calcutta  is  habitable,  and  t 
chambers  were  ranged  all  on  one  side  of  an  ample  passage,  a 
consisted  each  of  a  room  and  a  bath-room,  all  chunammed,  lol 
and  adapted  for  the  climate.  And  the  young  cadets,  as  they  cai 
from  aboard-ship,  were  allotted  rooms  in  this  gallery;  and  in  ti 
ample  passage  the  servants  sat,  as  all  natives  do,  on  the  grouoi 
with  their  legs  tucked  under  them,  and  resting  their  backs  again; 
the  wall  opposite  to  their  masters'  rooms.  They  were  dressed  i 
the  long  muslin  ungoorkha,  bound  with  a  sash,  and  pyejamahi 
or  very  wide  trousers  and  turban  if  Khidmutghars,  or  Musselmam 
and  with  a  shorter  coat,  called  a  chupkun,  and  loose  clotk 
hanging  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  if  bearers  or  Hindoos,  wli 
also  had  turbans  of  another  form.  And  the  Khidmutghar  provide 
the  eatables,  in  the  way  of  breakfast,  tiffin,  or  lunch  and  dinnei 
and  numerous  other  servants,  barbers,  water-carriers,  and  sweepei 
were  in  attendance,  though  their  visits  to  the  large  gallery  wei 
only  at  certain  times.  And  the  young  gentlemen,  unable  to  joi 
the  grand  display  of  the  riders  and  vehicles  on  the  course,  used  i 
the  evening  mostly  to  assemble  on  the  roof,  which  was  of  bricl 
work,  and,  as  usual,  chunammed  over ;  and  only  those  few  of  the 
number  who  had  friends  in  Chowunghee,  or  who  had  funds  whit 
enabled  them  to  keep  horses,  could  issue  from  the  Fort,  for  such 
thing  as  a  pedestrian  gentleman  in  English  costume  in  Calcutta  < 
its  grand  esplanade,  of  course,  is  never  seen.  But  they  were  mei 
youths — boys,  in  fact ;  and  laughter,  riot,  drinking,  swearing,  gan 
bling — all  the  excesses  that  unlicenced  youth  delight  in — were  whol 
uncontrolled ;  for  the  inspector,  or  town-major,  limited  his  exertioi 
in  their  behalf  to  providing  them  with  quarters,  procuring  the 
boats  for  their  voyage  up  the  river,  and  making  a  weekly  report 
their  presence,  which  was  not  ever  of  a  very  long  continuance, 
the  authorities  took  care  to  get  them  posted  in  regiments  as  soon 
possible.  Amongst  their  number  were  young  Mr,  Maldon  ai 
Charles  Kane.  The  former  was  in  every  respect,  what  his  cot 
panions  called  a  fast  youth.  He  did  not  care  as  to  what  expense 
came  to,  but  found  it  impossible  to  get  through  the  evening  witho 
his  ride  on  the  course ;  and  as  the  horse-keepers  in  Calcutta  we 
always  glad  to  accommodate  any  young  gentleman,  and  were  su 
not  to  dun  him  too  soon  with  their  accounts  and  charges,  he  gen 
rally  increased  his  bill  every  day  that  he  was  not  invited  by  any 
his  grand  friends  to  drive  with  them  in  their  carriage ;  and  it  w 
the  same  sort  of  story  with  the  cigar  merchant,  for  he  was  an  i 
veterate  smoker— the  wine  merchant — for  he  had  always  either  wi 
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or  brandy  in  his  room  for  all  the  young  visitors  who  camo  there  ; 
and  when  he  could  manage  to  induce  any  of  the  officers  in  the  regi. 
ment  stationed  at  the  fort  to  come  in  the  evening,  he  kept  them  up 
till  a  late  hour,  drinking  and  singing,  and  he  voted  all  who  did  not 
do  such  things  as  slow  coaches  or  muffs.  But  the  fashionable  ladies 
and  gentlemen  at  Chowunghee  rather  encouraged  him,  and  he  was 
constantly  invited  to  their  houses.  And  there  was  the  commandant 
at  the  fort,  who  was  one  of  those  drinking,  swearing  old  officers,  of 
which  so  many  were  at  that  time  in  the  army ;  and  he  especially 
countenanced  any  of  the  young  men  of  his  regiment,  who  kept  up 
till  late  at  mess  with  him  and  joined  in  his  potations  ;  and  he  also 
took  these  fast  youths  by  the  hand,  and  patronised  them  as  persons 
who  exhibited  a  proper  spirit,  and  was  sure  to  joke  with  any  of  the 
young  gentlemen  who  showed  themselves  as  persons  of  the  lively 
stamp  which  marks  Corinthians  and  lads  of  mettle.  And  having 
such  mentors,  many  were  the  disciples  of  that  school  in  the  army 
in  those  times. 

When  General  Oldfield  asked  young  Kane  to  his  suite  of  apart- 
ments, which  were  wholly  detached  from  the  governor's,  it  was  two 
days  after  he  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  South  Barracks.  He  in. 
vited  him  to  dinner.  Of  course  this  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
Charles  was  indeed  glad  to  escape  from  the  noise  and  atmosphere 
of  the  juvenile  throng  in  that  locality.  He  met  at  the  (Jenerars 
table  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Moxon  and  Miss  Hope,  and  the  General's 
rtaff;  and  soon  after  they  had  sat  down  to  dinner  the  General 
naentioaed  a  proposition  which  he  said  would  be  likely  to  suit  them 
all  admirably.  There  was  a  steamer,  or  flat,  which  is  borne  in  tow 
by  an  engine,  and  it  was  about  to  sail  or  steam  up  the  river  as  far 
w  Allahabad.  From  this  the  passage  going  by  it  to  Dinapoor 
^ould  be  short,  and  he  hoped  that  they  might  all  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  It  would  sail  in  a  few  days.  This  all  who 
^ere  then  present  rejoiced  to  hear. 

Calcutta,  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  live  quietly,  is,  perhaps^ 
of  all  places  in  India,  the  most  objectionable.  Were  it  for  no  other 
Wiason,  the  climate,  so  hateful  to  any  European  constitution,  would 
^e  any  English  person  rejoice  to  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
*^y  from  it  And  Colonel  Moxon  said  that  he  was  sure  the  ladies 
^ould  like  to  go,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  finish  their  arrange. 
^ents  in  Calcutta  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  at  the  time  mentioned. 
And  when  the  General  put  the  case  before  young  Kane,  he  felt 
'^ow  kindly  he  had  been  treated,  aud  how  benevolently  the  General 
W  acted  the  part  of  the  Good  Samaritan  to  him,  and  how  truly 
bdpless  would  have  been  his  prospects,  worse  than  those  of  the 
orphan  mentioned  in  Homer,  had  he  been  thrown  on  the  world  in 
*^ch  a  strange  city  as  Calcutta  j  and  he  said  that  of  course  be 
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would  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  And  he  ooq 
scarcely  keep  himself  from  weeping  with  joy  when  he  thought 
the  singularly  happy  turn'  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  For  t 
General  himself  and  his  staff  were  proceeding  up  to  Cawnpoor,  ai 
they,  naturally  wishing  to  shorten  the  time  of  their  Toyage,  w« 
indeed  glad  that  the  slow  part  of  it  would  be  limited  to  the  pasM 
from  Allahabad  to  Cawnpoor ;  and  as  the  governor  at  Calcutta  b 
the  first  intimation  of  this  steam  voyage,  he,  not  being  aboat 
tra\ el  himself,  gave  the  General  the  first  choice  of  making  his  % 
rangements  for  departure,  ns  he  knew  that  he  was  anxious  to  airi 
as  soon  as  practicable  at  the  station,  and  to  assume  his  command 

During  the  cold  season,  a  sail  on  the  river  Hoogly,  which 
the  name  given  to  this  branch  of  the  River  Ganges,  is  not  witho 
its  attraction.  The  novelty  of  the  scenes  which  meet  the  vie 
the  transition  from  one  place  of  anchorage  to  another  at  the  end 
each  day's  sail,  and  the  objects  to  be  viewed,  make  the  first  week 
ten  days  very  pleasant ;  but  when  the  voyage  becomes  protract 
to  three  months,  which  is  about  the  time  that  a  native  boat  takes 
reach  Cawnpoor  from  Calcutta,  one  feels  that  it  is  lost  time.  Ai 
though  the  flat  in  which  they  all  took  their  departure  in  about  thr 
days  after  this  party,  hurried  them  speedily  through  the  sunderbuoc 
steamed  through  the  whole  of  these  tracts,  and  made  a  voyag 
which  takes  ten  days  in  a  native  craft,  in  about  half  a  day,  J 
they  much  preferred  it,  and  the  time  of  the  year  was  extreme 
favourable  for  it.  They  did  not  even  require  an  awning  for  moi 
than  three  hours  of  the  day. 

In  Bengal  the  scenes,  brought  swiftly-changeful  to  the  view,  lil 
a  phantasmagoria,  were  fraught  with  a  beauty  which  the  evergrei 
foliage,  the  thickly-set,  continuous  wildness,  the  rank  exuberance 
the  trees  and  shrubs  during  that  season,  though  it  was  their  wint 
was  sure  to  give.  And  in  the  foreground  they  passed  at  intern 
the  idol  temples  with  platforms  wide,  and  many  steps  between  the 
and  the  river.  They  were  painted  from  their  base  to  their  conic 
peak  with  varied  colours,  red,  black,  and  white  chunam  bcii 
laid  thick  over  the  bricks,  and  in  the  centre  over  their  porch  s 
the  hideous  and  repulsive  image  of  the  destroying  spirit,  and  giott 
of  half-naked  natives  stood  in  the  water,  muttering  their  words 
the  turree  pooja.  And  further  up  the  country  the  woods  becan 
rarer,  and  the  towering  feathery  branched  bamboos  no  longer  we 
seen,  and  the  small  hamlets  of  mud  or  bare  huts  embosomed 
groves  of  neem,  tamarinds,  plaintains,  and  bambops,  with  their  sedg 
slimy  tanks  adjacent,  and  their  image  shrines  to  avert  the  sina 
pox,  became  fewer  and  fewer,  and  they  got  into  a  line  of  count 
where  the  predominant  characteristics  were  long  sandy  reaches,  ai 
here  and  there  groves  of  mango  and  palms  \  and  the  thick  forests 
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the  sanderbands  gave  place  to  sach  trees.  And  all  the  passengers 
sat  from  choice  on  deck.  Miss  Manvers  also  was  of  the  party, 
for  Uie  double  inducement  of  being  compagnon  de  voyage  of  Captain 
Douglas,  and  o^  being  able  to  make  such  a  quick  transit  to 
Bhaugulpoor,  made  her  decide  upon  leaving  the  charms  of  the 
Calcutta  society ;  and  sometimes  she  murmured  her  complaints  to 
Mrs.  Moxon  in  a  sort  of  languishing  low  voice,  and  in  a  way  as  if 
8ke  thought  the  sort  of  objects  that  met  the  view  were  something 
terrific ;  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  she  succeeded  in  engaging 
Captain  Douglas  in  conversation.  But  he  and  the  aide-de-camp 
were  principally  occupied  in  conference  with  General  Oldfield,  who, 
though  quite  a  chivalrous  specimen  of  the  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
ind  one  whose  family  could  undoubtedly  claim  descent  from  one  of 
the  companions  of  the  Conqueror,  and  though  he  possessed  an  ample 
fortune,  yet  was  a  decided  old  bachelor,  and  not  one  whom  the  world 
would  call  a  lady's  man.  He  had,  in  fact,  passed  his  youth  amidst 
scenes  where  the  tyrant  custom  had  made  the  steel  and  flinty 
couch  of  war  *•  his  thrice-driven  bed  of  down." 

Both  Mrs.  Moxon  and  Miss  Hope  questioned  Colonel  Moxon  as 
to  the  country  and  sought  explanation  of  the  strange  objects  which 
pMed  before  their  eyes,  and  the  different  movements  of  the 
witives,  and  the  extraordinary  taste  that  could  induce  them  to 
usemble  in  multitudes  to  listen  to  a  man  with  a  long  cylindrical 
drum  about  three  times  the  breadth  of  the  rolling-pin  that  cooks 
Qte  for  kneading  flour,  which  he  had  turned  up  on  one  end  and 
tipped  with  bis  fingers  on  the  other  end,  producing  monotonous 
aottQdsof  unintermitted  cacophony.  And  after  the  ladies'  curiosity 
W  in  some  measure  beea  satisfied,  they  went  down  to  the  cabin 
Iwfere  the  mid^lay  meal ;  and  when  they  came  upon  deck  again, 
Cobnel  Moxon  bad  no  end  of  topics  to  discuss  with  his  wife,  and  Miss 
Hope  and  young  Charles  Kane  got  into  conversation.  He  told  her 
that  he  had  beard  that  the  steamer  would  stop  at  all  the  military 
stations  where  the  troops  were  stationed,  and  he  thought  the  first  place 
where  they  might  expect  to  change  passengers  was  at  Bhaugulpoor. 

*'How  is  it,"  said  Miss  Hope,  "that  Mr.  Maldon,  has  not 
CNtte  with  us  ?     I  thought  that  the  regiment  was  at  Dinapoor." 

•*  I  think,"  said  Charles,  "  that  he  preferred  staying  at  Calcutta 
till  the  next  time  that  the  steamer  sails ;  he  says  that  he  has  still 
■nne  months  of  the  cold  season  before  him,  and  he  has  several  friends 
itCalcatta." 

**  Yes  ;  and  one  of  them  just  arrived  there,  who,  I  am  surprised, 
^  not  taken  this  opportunity  of  going  up  the  country,"  said 
^ittflope. 

**  I  know  nothing  of  her  movements,  or  indeed,  of  those  of  her 
frienda/'  said  Charles. 

L 
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'^  And  Miss  Bally,  also,  does  not  seem  very  eager  to  take  he 
departure  for  her  cousin's  house  at  Cawnpoor,"  said  Miss  Hope 
"  I  should  think  she  would  find  it  easier  to  decide  upon  her  move 
ments  when  she  knows  what  part  of  India  Mr.  Loder  is  going  to." 

While  they  were  thus  talking  on  this  and  other  numeroi 
subjects,  which  the  passing  scenes  *suggesT;ed,  Miss  Manvers  wi 
using  her  most  earnest  efforts  to  engage  Captain  Douglas  in  coi 
yersation,  J  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  young  lady,  especiall 
an  unmarried  one,  to  make  a  proposal,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world 
it  practicable,  neither  have  I  ever  seen  it  described  as  taking  phu 
in  any  account,  except  in  the  history  of  people  described  by  Loi 
Lytton  in  "The  Coming  Race;"  but  stiU,  for  all  that,  there  a 
numberless  instances  of  young  ladies,  by  a  series  of  unmistakab 
proceedings  (similiar  to  signs  which  the  Spanish  ladies  convey  i 
telegraphic  movements  with  their  fans),  giving  men  to  understai 
that  they  expect  to  be  spoken  to. 

And  now  the  evening  was  fast  setting  in,  and  as  they  were 
anchor  for  the  night  at  Moorshedabad,  and  to  make  Bhaugulpo 
the  next  day,  she  thought  that  there  was  very  little  time  to  lo 
in  her  project.  In  such  a  process  the  eye  is  more  employed  tht 
any  other  feature  ;  there  is  an  appeal  made  through  its  means  th 
scarcely  ever  is  fruitless.  Who  has  not  seen  or  felt  its  influeno 
Its  first  operation  is  to  induce  the  person  looked  at  to  approach,  ai 
after  that  the  tact  of  commencing  and  continuing  a  conversation 
a  part  of  the  artifice  in  which  women  are  so  well  skilled,  that  tl 
most  difficult  step  in  the  business  is  overcome  when  they  ha 
induced  the  person  practised  upon  to  engage  in  it.  As  during  thi 
long  voyage  together,  Captain  Douglas's  gallantry  had  often  be 
taxed  in  this  way  by  Miss  Manvers,  he  had  become,  as  it  wei 
slightly  spell-bound,  and  her  voice  so  gentle  and  sweet,  had  alwa 
been  so  flatteringly  responsive  to  all  his  statements  that  he  alnu 
felt  it  would  be  unkind  and  ungrateful  to  forbear,  holding  conven 
tion  at  the  approaching  ora  di  partenza  when  they  were  so  soon 
be  separated.  And  they  talked  long  of  the  country,  and  of  t 
numerous  topics  which  it  suggested,  and  the  remembrances  of  t 
board-ship  life,  and  the  prospects  of  themselves  and  the  differe 
passengers  in  their  different  places  of  residence ;  and  Miss  Hope  a 
conversed  long  with  young  Charles,  and  long  after  the  steamer  I 
come  to  anchor  and  was  lying  moored  by  the  bank,  all  the  pass 
gers  sat  on  deck  where  the  soft  and  mellow-coloured  moonlight 
the  tropics  was  '*more  like  the  daylight  sick,"  than  the  tempe 
ture  which  marks  such  nights  in  our  climate.  Of  all  men 
men  on  staff  employ  have  been  observed  to  fall  soonest  in  love ;  i 
Captain  Douglas  had  had  a  long  experience  of  India  before,  and 
knew  well  how  long,  and  how  loathsome  and  tiresome  are  the  dc 
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in  its  wearisome  and  oppressive  hot  season  when  indoor  life  to  the 
solitaiy  man  is  almost  unendurable,  and  when  the  youn^  and  gay 
resort  almost  invariably  to  the  billiard-table  .  He  could  not  but 
be  conscious  how  agreeably  such  a  person  as  Miss  Manvers  made 
the  time  pass  away  in  conversation,  and  in  process  of  time  before 
retiriog  to  their  berths  Miss  Manvers  had  managed  to  extort  a 
promise  from  him  that  he  woxild  visit  Bhaugulpoor  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  the  station  where  he  was  going  with  the  general. 

The  next  morning  very  early  they  got  up  the  anchor;  the 
CDginesoon  set  to  work,  and  they  moved  along  in  that  very  agreeable 
way  of  transit,  a  river  boat  drawn  by  an  engine  where  you  have 
all  the  celerity  of  a  railway,  and  none  of  the  disagreeable  tremulous 
motion  under  you  which  thrills  through  the  frame  in  an  ocean 
steamer,  none  of  the  unavoidable  heaving  up  and  down  of  the  vessel 
as  it  cleaves  through  the  waves.  And  the  early  morning,  as  I  have 
said  before,  and  as  all  who  have  been  to  India  know  so  well,  is 
the  pleasantest  time  of  day  there  ;  and  they  got  to  the  part  of  the 
fiver  where  it  is  overlooked  on  its  right  bank  by  the  Raj  Mahal  hills, 
that  wild  region  of  jungle.  So  thick  together  for  many  miles,  are  the 
i^  which  are  higher  than  what  a  man  seated  on  an  elephant  can 
look  over — the  bare  or  native  plain,  the  neem,  the  tamarind, 
and  palm,  are  the  forest  trees ;  and  shrubs  innumerable  form 
*e  jungle  where  the  huge  snakes  and  tigers  are  numerous  in  the 
thickets  of  the  interior.  And  the  alligators  are  seen  in  numbers  on 
the  sand.banks  by  the  river  side ;  and  at  a  site  where  some  marble 
halls  and  numerous  brick  buildings  were  in  ruin,  nearly  covered  with 
^  grass  that  clings  round  their  walls  like  ivy,  there  was  a  coal  store, 
^hich  was  purposely  set  as  close  as  possible  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  in  order  to  supply  the  steamer  with  the  necessary  fuel  on 
Its  arrival.  And  the  steamer  stopped  for  coaling,  and  soon  after 
proceeded  on  the  voyage  through  the  extremely  wild  and  romantic 
^Jistrict.  The  understanding  between  Miss  Manvers  and  Captain 
*^ugla8,  became  every  hour  stronger,  and  she  considered  that  she 
had  gained  great  ground  when  she  had  received  from  him,  previous 
to  their  arrival  at  Bhaugulpoor,  a  small  locket  as  a  souvenir  unti^^ 
the  time  that  he  should  be  able  to  visit  her  again  there.  And 
^hen  they  reached  the  place  of  laying-to,  at  Bhaugulpoor, 
»€r  friend,  the  collector,  who  resided  there,  made  his  appearance 
^  introduced  himself  to  Miss  Manvers ;  and  she  introduced  him  to 
^11  the  party  on  board ;  and  as  their  time  was  short,  she  had  to  take 
hasty  leave,  and  proceeded  with  him  [to  his  bungalow,  and  the  flat 
*teamed  onwards  up  the  river,  which  now  broadened  out  in  its 
^^teot  as  they  went  upwards,  and  looked  more  like  a  lake,  and  then 
they  Came  to  the  Corruckpoor  Hills,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Mongheyr, 
'^^ous  for  its  hot  spring   and  manufactory,  where  the    native 
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succeed  in  constructing  fire  arms;  and  onward  till  they.rea< 
of  country,  principally  remarkable  for  palm-trees,  and 
through  tracts  extensively  cultivated  with  all  the  sorts 
grain,  urahur,  oord,  mussoora  and  moong  interspe 
the  poppy  fields.  Unlike  our  gaudy  ones,  which  are 
these  have  Rower  leaves  as  white  as  snow,  and  yield  to  th< 
merchants  the  juice  prolific  of  advantage,  but  as  pernici 
effect  as  alcohol.  Until  they  reached  the  city  calle 
natives  Azeemabad,  and  which  we  call  Patna,  and  in  tfa 
anchored  at  the  place  named,  from  its  abundant  supplj 
which  the  English  call  Danapoor.  And  the  colonel  con 
tlie  English  regiment  there  came  on  board  and  reported  1 
General  Oldfield ;  and  after  some  colloquy,  the  latter  i 
to  him  young  Charles  Kane,  and  after  many  kind  invitati( 
the  general  declined  to  accept,  the  party  who  had  to  Ian 
steamer;  and  Colonel  Moxon  and  his  wife  prevailed  ( 
Charles  to  take  up  bis  quarters  for  the  present  at  their  b 
and  so  ended  their  river  voyage. 
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SCATTERED  ARROWS  : 

A  NOVELETTE. 
BY  SARTETTE  PORTMAN, 
Authoress  of  the  **  Widower's  Wooing,"  &c. 


CHAPTER  L 

MEETINGS  AND  GBEETINOS. 

"  Your  feet  in  the  full-grown  grasses. 

Moved  soft  as  a  weak  wind  blows ; 
You  passed  me  as  April  passes^ 

With  face  made  out  of  a  rose."  ' 

young  men  were  leaning  against  the  rails  of  Rotten  Row» 
:  the  fair  equestrians  as  they  passed  and  repassed  with  a 
it  critical  eye, — Maurice  Grant  and  his  friend,  Charlie 
i.  The  former  had  but  recently  returned  from  the  East, 
absence  of  some  years  ;  he  was  tall  and  well.looking,  with 
face  and  tawny  beard,  in  manner  grave  and  quiet,  and 
to  a  fault,  llie  latter,  unlike  his  friend,  was  gay,  light- 
and  very  popular, — no  one  knew  exactly  why,  his  father, 
xk,  least  of  all,  who  was  wont  to  declare  that  he  couldn't 
lything  of  his  boy,  He  was  at  this  time  a  larrister  without 
Emd  likely  to  remam  so. 

at  girl  rides  well,'*  observed  Maurice  carelessly,  as  his  eye 
pprovingly  on  a  slight,  girlish  figure,  clad  in  a  dark  blue 
^ho  was  holding  in  a  spirited-looking  horse  with  a  firm, 
land.  ''  She  is  not  pleasantly  mounted,  I  should  say,"  he 
id,  as  the  animal  began  to  show  signs  of  temper,  and  to  kick 
ige  violently. 

is  that  dear  little  Miss  Bankes  !"  exclaimed  Bathurst,  ex- 
"  he'll  have  her  ofif !"  so  saying,  he  vaulted  lightly  over 
i^  and  hurried  towards  the  now  frightened  girl.  Seizing 
le  with  one  arm  he  lifted  her  from  the  saddle  with  the  other. 
K>m  in  attendance  on  his  you&g  mistress  having  by  this 
covered  his  presence^of  mind,  dismounted,  and  taken  charge 
inmanageable  horse,  who  showed  no  signs  of  relenting,  be- 
more  vicious  every  moment, 
think  I  had  better  get  him  home,  miss,"  said  the  groom. 
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after  a  little,  *'  if  so  be  I  can ;  we'ain't  doing  no  good  here,"  turn. 
ing  to  where  she  was  standing  by  Bathurst's  side,  still  looking 
pale  and  frightened,  while  he  was  doing  his  best  to  reassure 
her. 

'^  I  couldn't  have  kept  my  seat  another  instant/'  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  him  with  a  grateful  look ;  "  I  must  have  fallen, — my  senant  . 
was  quite  useless,  as  you  saw." 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  are  not  hurt,**  he  rejoined ;  **  you  behaved 
beautifully ;  but  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  ride  him  again — now  or 
or  never ;  he  is  not  the  thing. for  a  lady.** 

"No,  perhaps  not,"  she  said,  rather  shyly;  **but  would  you 
mind  putting  me  into  a  cab  ?  I  don*t  see  any  one  I  know  just 
now,**  she  added,  looking  round. 

**  Certainly !"  said  Bathurst;  and  the  two  made  their  way 
slowly  towards  St.  George's  Place,  through  the  crowded  Row. 

"I  have  often  heard  of  you.  Miss  Bankea,"  began  Bathurst, 
"and,  indeed,  I  have  known  you  by  sight  for  a  week  or  more.  Mrs. 
Beresford  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,*'  he  continued,  gazing  ad- 
miringly into  the  sweet  face  of  his  companion. 

"  She  reddened  perceptibly  under  his  prolonged  look,  and  turn- 
ing half  shyly  away,  said  quickly — 

''Mrs.  Beresford  is  a  cousin  of  mine ;  how  odd  of  her  to  talk  to 
you  about  me !  wasn't  it  ?** 

**  Not  at  all.  She  was  full  of  your  coming  to  town,  and  pro- 
mised herself  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  taking  you  about ;  she 
also  engaged  me  as  showman,  and  I  promised  to  be  your  devoted 
slave  the  whole  season  if  you  would  accept  my  services,*'  he  cjod- 
cluded,  in  a  tone  of  mock  gravity. 

"  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?'*  said  Miss  Bankes,  smilii^S 
and  blushing,  but  beginning  to  feel  decidedly  more  at  ease  witl* 
her  preserver,  as  she  mentally  termed  him.     **  I'm  sure  you  nev^t 
said  anything  of  the  sort.     I  have  been  in  town  a  fortnight,  a*^** 
have  never  met  you  at  the  Beresfords  as  yet." 

"  One  to  me,**  he  said,  laughingly  ;  "  but  I*m  not  the  impost^^ 
you  wish  to  imply.  I*m  always  with  them,  more  or  less,  but  h*'*^* 
so  often  missed  you  by  a  couple  of  minutes.  I  shall  hope  for  bett>^ 
luck  in  future,"  he  continued,  *'and  trust  to  our  meeting  v^^ 
often.** 

'*  She  raised  her  soft  eyes  to  his  face  for  one  moment,  as  5^ 
said  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  hope  we  shall.'* 

At  this  point  of  the  interesting  dialogue  St  George's  Place  yr^ 
reached,  and  Bathurst,  hailing  a  cab,  placed  the  young  lady  in  \t^ 

**  Would  you  like  me  to  come  with  you?"  asked  he,  persu^ 
sively,  still  leaning  towards  her  from  the  cab  window.  '*  I  real^ 
think  I  had  better ;  where  is  it  we  are  going  to  1" 
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",I  bad  rather  you  didn't,"  8he  said  quickly, — **  I  have  given 
you  too  much  trouble  already.  Tell  him  to  No. — ,  Portman 
Square." 

"Oh,  if  that's  your  only  objection,"  he  interrupted,  **  I  shall 
certainly  take  you  home.  Mrs.  Beresford  would  never  forgive  me 
if  anything  fiurther  happened  to  you.  I'll  go  on  the  box,  if  you 
like?" 

"No, — please,  don't,"  was  the  earnest  answer ;  **  it's  not 
the  least  necessary — thank  you  so  much  for  taking  such  care  of 
me."  And  Bathurst,  feeling  there  was  no  further  pretext  for  pro- 
longing the  conversation,  pressed  the  little  hand  extended  to  him, 
and  with  a  few  parting  words  the  cab  dropoff. 

"  What  a  duck  of  a  girl !"  thought  Bathurst  to  himself,  "  and 

how  pretty  and  nice  she  is!"  as  he  sauntered  back  to  rejoin  his 

friend, — **  I  shall  try  and  see  more  of  her.     Hallo,  Beresford  1"  he 

exclaimed,  to  a  young  man  who  was  passing  him  rapidly,  **  where 

i     we  jou  off  to  in  such  a  hurry  ?  what's  the  news  ?" 

;         The  young  man  thus  addressed  pulled  up  suddenly  with  a 

hearty  greeting,  and  linking  his  arm  within  that  of  Bathurst' s, 

said— 

I         "I'm  glad  I've  met  you;  have  you  seen  Kettering  this  mom- 

u%?   There's  a  change  in  the  betting.     The  mare  is  at  8  to  1. 

It's  odds  on  Prime  Minister  now ;  I  can't  make  it  out.     Brown 

^degraphed  to  me  to  put  him   on  another  couple  of  hundred* 

She  did  more  than  was  expected  of  her,  and  can't  lose  the  race, 

he  says.    I  have  backed  her  heavily — more  than  I  like  to  think 

ot" 

**So  have  I,"  rejoined  Bathurst;  **  let's  hope  she'll  land  it. 
Kettering  stands  to  win  twenty  thousand  by  her  ;  so  I  think  we  may 
feel  pretty  easy  about  it." 

After  a  little  the  two  separated,  Bathurst  rejoining  Mr.  Grant. 

"Well,"  he  asked,  "have  you  taken  her  home? — you  have 
l^een  long  enough  about  it.  A  pretty  little  girl — very !  I  hope 
you  improved  the  occasion  ]" 

"  Don't  chaff,  Maurice ;  she's  a  dear  little  thing— a  relation  of 
^e  Beresfords,  you  know.  Let's  go  and  speak  to  Lady  Nina 
lettering,"  he  added,  catching  sight  of  a  low  victoria  with  a 
dutiful  pair  of  ponies  drawn  up  at  a  little  distance  from  where 
^^y  were  standing  under  the  trees. 

"  I  don't  know  her,"  objected  Maurice  Grant.    **  Is  that  her  ?" 
^dicating,  as  he  spoke,  a  very  lovely  girl,  who  was  leaning  for- 
^^atd  from  the  low  carriage,  conversing  with  one  or  two  men. 
^ow  handsome  she  is !" 

"I  believe  you!"  returned  Bathurst;  '*she  is  the  prettiest 
S^^'l  out, — ^her  cousin  can't  touch  her — the  girl  with  her,  I  mean. 
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She's  like  a  statue,  and  does  the  stately  business.    Tou*ll  get  on 
well  with  her,  Maurice — ^you  can  freeze  each  other !" 

As  the  two  men  approached  the  carriage  Bathurst  bowed  bw 
with  mock  humility,  saying — 

'<  I  have  brought  you  a  savage,  who  requires  a  little  taming.  I 
have  just  imported  him  from  Africa,  and  present  him  to  yon,  Hia 
Lascelles,  as  a  token  of  my  love  and  respect  onej — Maurice  Grant 
by  name.*' 

"  How  absurd  you  are,  Mr.  Bathurst  1"  said  Lady  Nina  Ketler- 
ing,  smiling,  as  she  returned  Grant's  bow  ;  "it's  too  bad  of  yoa! 
Why  didn't  you  make  your  oflfering  to  me  instead  of  to  BLate! 
she  do€3n't  understand  your  chaff  as  well  as  I  do.  I  hope  Ur. 
Grant  does?"  she  continued,  turning  her  face  full  upon  him, 
with_it8  large  velvety  brown  eyes  and  small  piquant  features. 
'^Mr.  Bathurst  is  quite  a  privileged  person,  and  nobody  minds 
what  he  says.*' 

**It  seems  so,"  returned  Grant,  gravely.  "I  am  afraid  he's 
right  about  me,  though.  I  have  been  too  long  out  of  civilised 
society,  and  am  a  horrid  Goth.     I  hardly  know  a  soul  here." 

f'  What  about  the  opera  V  said  Bathurst,  turning  to  Lady  Nina; 
"  Miss  Lascelles  won't  tell  me  anything.  I'm  in  disgrace  this  morn- 
ing ;  the  light  of  her  countenance  is  withdrawn  from  me,  I  can 
but  gaze  on  her  lovely  profile. 

•*  Mr.  Bathurst,  I  won't  allow  you  to  talk  in  this  way  before 
strangers." 

**  Forgive  me,"  he  returned,  penitently.  "  I  forgot  we  were  not 
alone.     I  will  not  oflfend  again." 

'*  You  are  always  sparring,"  said  Lady  Nina,  good  naturedly ; 
"  we  quite  expect  you  to-night,  of  course.  I  have  sent  you  an 
ivory." 

'*  A  thousand  thanks,  dear  Lady  Nina?"  answered  Bathurst; 
"  yon  are  as  good  as  you  are  beautiful.    I  will  be  there." 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  about  papa's  mare  V*  she  inquired. 
"  I  have  not  seen  him  to-day, — have  you  V 

"  Well,  yes,  I  think  I  did,"  rejoined  he,  hesitatingly ;  "  but  it 
might  have  been  yesterday — all  days  are  so  much  alike;  but  I 
don't  think  he's  lost,  if  you  are  anxious  about  him.  Only  missing 
without  leave,  eh?" 

** Leave?"  retorted  Miss  Lascelles,  breaking  the  dignified 
silence  she  had  hitherto  maintained,  with  an  ironical  smile.  **I 
think  my  uncle  could  do  without  that^  even  if  Nina  were  in- 
clined to  assert  herself;  but  she  isn't,"  she  added, in  an  under* 
tone. 

A  vexed  look  crossed  Lady  Nina's  face ;  but  it  vanished  ihe 
next  instant,  as  she  answered,  smilingly,  **  Of  course  he  could,  Kate 
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ir.  But/'  she  ocntinaed, ''  suppose  we  go  and  do  a  little  shop. 
i^gf  if  you  and  JMr.  Bathurst  have  Dothiog  more  to  say  to  each 
her  of  a  complimentary  character;"  and  with  a  mischievous 
ADce  at  Maurice  Grant's  grave  face,  she  touched  her  ponies 
jhdy,  and  gathering  up  the  reins,  without  waiting  for  the  angry 
isclaimer  that  she  knew  would  be  sure  to  follow  her  playful  re- 
lark  from  her  cousin,  she  made  her  way  out  of  the  Park. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AT      THE      OPEBA. 

''  If  she  shall  meet  thee  in  the  bower, 
Or  name  thee  in  the  shrine, 
Ob,  'ware  the  ring  and  guard  the  flower, 
Her  heart  may  not  be  thine." 

The  first  act  of  the  opera  was  over,  the  curtain  had  fallen  on 
I^Wen,  Lucia  and  Edgardo,  and  a  gratified  murmur  of  approba- 
ion  ran  through  the  house. 

Lady  Nina  Kettering  and  her  cousin  occupied  a  pit-box,  and 
Kchanged  frequent  nods  and  smilas  with  their  acquaintances  who 
^nearest  to  them. 

Mr.  Bathurst  was  in  attendance  on  the  cousins,  but  in  spite  of 
is  enviable  position  he  expressed  his  intention  of  looking  round  the 
Kue. 

"I'll  go  and  toll  you  who  is  here,"  he  said,  gaily,  hastily 
nog  from  his  seat ;  "  and  send  someone  amusing  to  talk  to  you. 
erhapsi  can  find  Brooke,"  he  added,  with  a  meaning  smile  at  Miss 
uoeUes.  Turning  to  leave  the  box  he  was  met  in  the  door. 
^7  by  a  tall,  ruddy-faced  young  man,  to  whom  he  exclaimed : 
^eloome,  Brooke  !  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  I  was  just 
*uig  to  look  for  you." 

Lady  Nina  greeted  him  warmly. 

"lam  so  glad  to  see  you.  Sir  Robert,"  she  said,  as  they  shook 
^8.    When  did  you  come  up  ?  Where  have  you  been  all  this 

''I've  been  down  in  er — in  er  Hampshire,"  he  answered,  *'  my 
M&r.mother  wasn't  very  well.  She  sent  her  love  to  you.  Miss 
^lles,"  be  continued,  stammering  even  more,  as  he  addressed 
*t  young  lady,  than  was  his  wont. 

'*I  hope  she  is  quite  well,  again  ?"  she  asked  coldly  ;  ''I  sup. 
■*  your  place  is  looking  very  pretty  now  ?" 

Sir  Bobert  answered  with  a  smile  of  pleasure  on  his  rather 
<'idifaoe. 

**I  say,  'pon  my  wcard,  it's  awfuUy-er-awfuUy  good  of  you 
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askiug  after  the  old  lady.  She's-er — sbe's-er  fir-fir-first-rate,  and  the 
old  place — aud  the  old  place.  That's  first-rate,  too,  laburnums  all 
out,  and  the  li-li-lilacs  ;  you,  you  tt-w- wouldn't  like  to  see  it,  would 
you  ?    Now,  w-w-w- would  you  1" 

"Very  much,  indeed,"  was  the  tranquil  answer;  and  Miss 
Lascelles  beautiful  statuesque  face,  looked  more  statuesque  than 
ever;  "  but  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  shall." 

The  termination  of  her  speech  caused  a  blank  look  to  appear  on 
Sir  Robert's  face ;  but  he  was  used  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  and 
in  spite  of  it,  still  continued  the  up-hill  task  of  warming  her  into 
life,  as  he  phrased  it. 

"  I'm  awfully  fond  of  her,"  he  used  to  explain  to  his  intimate 
friends.  "  I  don't  deny  it's  hard  work  getting  her  to  talk,  or  even 
to  look  at  me ;  but  I  had  rather  be  snubbed  by  her  than  by  any  one 
else;  and  I'm  all  right,  don't  you,  see?  She  don't  treat  any  one 
better  than  me — that's  satisfactory,  at  least." 

This  state  of  things  had  gone  on  for  the  last  six  months,  and 
Sir  Robert  Brooke  was  still  a  humble  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of 
his  divinity ;  he  had  taken  Lady  Nina  Kettering  into  his  confidence 
and  she,  good-naturedly,  gave  him  all  the  help  she  could,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  bringing  them  together  by  having  Kate  to 
stay  with  her,  and  getting  up  little  parties  in  her  honour ;  she  was 
always  anxious  to  soothe  the  feelings  so  heedlessly  ruffled  by  her 
cousin  ;  so  replying  to  her  last  words,  she  said— 

"  You  forget,  Kate,  we  all  think  of  going  to  Cowes,  this  year. 
Papa  has  bought  a  yacht,"  she  added,  turning  to  Sir  Robert  "So 
we  are  sure  to  be  in  your  neighbourhood  in  August,  if  you  ask  us; 
then,  I  daresay,  we  shall  be  able  to  come  for  a  day  or  two." 

**0h,"  said  Sir  Robert,  beaming  with  evident  delight, 
"w-w-w- will  I  ask  you,  w-w-w-why,  of  course — you-er,  you  art 
always  asked." 

"  I  see  the  Beresfords  here  to-night,"  said  Miss  Lasoellei, 
abruptly  changing  the  conversation.  "  What  a  flirt  Mrs.  Beresforf 
is !  she  has  been  talking  to  Mr.  Bathurst  ever  since  he  left  us. 
When  he  said  *he  was  going  to  look  round  the  house,'  he  merely 
meant  to  find  the  Beresfords.  How  amusing  !"  she  continued,  with 
a  spiteful  little  laugh,  and  fixing  her  opera-glasses  on  the  obnozioufl 
box.  '•  I  see  there's  someone  with  her  I  don't  know,  a  pale  giri  ^ 
black;  I  don't  think  she  is  the  least  good-looking— do  you,  Si 
Robert?" 

"  Well,  yes,  I  r-r-rather  think  I  do ;  so  does  B-B-Bathurrt 
I  should  say,  he  looks  as  if  he  m-m-meant  to  stay  where  b 
is." 

Miss  Lascelle's  answer  was  lost  to  her  admirer  and  to  posterity 
for  just  then  the  curtain  rose,  Charlie  Bathurst  returned  to  the  bo: 
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lir  Robert  to  hig  stall,  the  scene  between  Patti  an  1  Graziani  began, 
Jid  held  the  house  entranced. 
Nina  Kettering  listened  with  her  whole  soul  in  her  beautiful 

"  With  ear  and  eye  intently  bent, 
And  head  thrown  back,  and  lips  apart,*' 

leedless  of  aught  else  but  the  delicious  music.  Her  cousin,  on  the 
lontrary,  went  to  the  opera  because  every  one  else  did,  not  that  she 
^  much  about  it,  on  the  same  principle  that  too  many  attend 
hurch— it  was  the  thing  to  do. 

Turning  to  Bathurst  under  the  cover  of  the  music,  she  said  in  a 
one  of  ill»concealed  annoyance — 

"  I  was  quite  amused  to  see  you  talking  to  Mrs.  Beresford ;  is 
hat  what  you  call  looking  round  the  house  ?  I  should  like  to  know 
»hoyou  DID  see,  except  her  ?" 

*' Half  London,*'  was  the  careless  rejoinder ;  "  every  one  is  here 
»-night." 

**Who  is  that  in  her  box?"  she  inquired;  '*you  seemed  to 
4«nk  her  very  charming." 

''  Did  1 1  how  nice  of  me !  I  hope  she  thought  so  too.  She  is  a 
^nrinof  Mrs.  Beresford's — ^if  you  want  to  know." 

**  A  cousin  ?     How  funny !" 

"Why,  funny?"  he  asked.  **  In  that  case  we  are  all  funny, 
nore  or  less.  Why,  you  must  be  funny— think  of  that,  Miss 
t««elles."   • 

**I  know  Mrs.  Beresford  always  has  some  new  girl  with  her; 
^t  I  thought  they  all  had  names.  This  one  seems  to  be  a  cousin 
without  one." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  he,  **  though  I  can't  see  how  it  can 
"iterest  you  to  know  it — our  young  friend  is  called  Annie — Bonnie 
^e  Laurie,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  but  not  low  enough  to 
*^  her  attentive  ear.     She  took  him  up  very  short. 

"I  never  should  have  accused  you  of  being  romantic,  Mr. 
^urst :  *  Bonnie  Annie  Laurie.'     How  absurd  you  are !" 

Her  tone  was  so  irritable  that  he  could  not  fail  to  observe  i(. 
'Juno  is  ruffled,"  he  thought;  "I've  put  my  foot  in  it  sorae- 
^;"  so  he  allowed  the  conversation  to  drop,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  stage,  till  roused  by  her  exclamation  of  **Look, 
■ir.  Bathurst  I  Lord  Kettering  is  with  those  Fitzgeralds  again." 

**I  see  them,"  he  rejoined;  **  don't  take  any  notice,  the 
^ces  are  your  cousin  will  not  know  they  are  here,  she  is  so  full 
« the  opera ;  and  we  can  get  away  before  the  end  of  the  last  act, 
^ avoid  all  awkward  rencontres." 

'UflliaU  certainly  tell  her,"  she  retorted;   ''his  behaviour  is 
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disgraceful !  Every  one  is  talking  of  his  infatuation  for  Miss  Fitz. 
gerald;  it  is  time  I^ina  knew  it.  I  am  sure  he  means  to  marry 
her." 

**  Well,  don't  you  be  the  one  to  spoil  her  evening's  amusement 
Please  don't,  dear  Miss  LascellesI"  ho  grew  so  eager  over  his 
request  that  he  actually  took  the  hand  of  the  statue  and  gave  it  a 
little  squeeze.  More  wonderful  still,  it  was  not  immediately  with. 
drawn,  and  her  voice  was  almost  tender  as  she  said^ 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Bathurst ;  perhaps  you  are  right  I  will  say 
nothing."     Another  silence  ensued. 

Bathurst  broke  it  this  time  with,  '*  I  am  glad  Brooke  has  come 
up  in  time  for  Epsom ;  he  has  backed  Kettering's  mare  for  a  deal  of 
money — we  are  going  down  together.     Was  he  lively  just  now!" 

*•  Very,"  was  the  cold  answer ;   **  he  always  is." 

^'  He  can't  help  his  confounded  way  of  stammering,  and  vain 
repetition,"  said  Charlie  Bathurst ;  "  I-I-Iknow  he's  a  gqod-er-a- 
good  f-f . f.  fellow ;  all  men  like  him,' '  he  added,  in  his  natural  tone  of 
voice;  '*  and  women  too,  for  the  matter  of  that — don't  they.  Miss 
Lascelles  ?  I  think  he's  hard  hit,  and  can't  hit  back— eh  ?  What 
do  you  say  ?" 

**How  stupid  you  are!"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  ill-concealed 
impatience.     "  I  don't  care  to  talk  about  him— look  at  the  stage." 

**  I  will,"  was  the  laughing  rejoinder,  "  since  I  mayn't  look  at 
you  ;"  and  until  the  close  of  the  act  he  did  as  desired. 

Then  Lady  Nina  turned  to  him  with,  '*  Oh,  Mr.  Bathuist, 
isn't  it  lovely  ?  I  think  I  like  iucta  better  than  any  opera— don't 
you?" 

"  Yes ;  it's  awfully  jolly,  but  I  like  Verdi  best." 

" '  Of  all  the  opera's  Verdi  wrote 
The  best,  1  think,  is  the  Trovatore; 
And  Marions  note  was  enough  to  soothe 
The  souls  in  Purga-tory.' " 

"  You  may  well  say,  *  was  ! '  "  broke  in  Miss  Lascelles ;  **  he's 
fearfully  hoarse  to-night." 

**Yes;  but  how  handsome  he  looks!"  said  Lady  Nina.  "I 
always  admire  him  so  much." 

"  Yes,  what  a  good  get  up  he  is!"  said  Bathurst ;  **  I  wish  I 
looked  half  as  well." 

**  You  couldn't,"  laughed  Lady  Nina.  "  Fancy  you  doing  the 
lover  !  you  couldn't  be  serious  for  five  minutes  togedier." 

*'  Ah^  you  don't  know— does  she,  Miss  Lascelles  ?  what  do  yot 
think  of  me  at  the  feet  of  Annie — you  know — our  young  friend,  the 
nameless  one?" 

*' You  had  better  ask  her,"  said  that  young  lady,  with  seven 
dignity.    **  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  don't  pretend  to." 
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»a  are  too  hard  upon  me,"  returned  ho.  ''  I  nhall  leave  you 
to  Qrant — ^here  he  is.  You  know  the  proverb,"  he  added, 
to  his  friend,  who  that  moment  entered  the  b.)x.  *'  Hero  is 
sodlee,  desirous  of  hearing  your  latest  African  adventure  ; 

place,  and  make  yourself  agreeable." 
ron*t  have  you  teaze  Elate  any  more  to-night,  Mr.  Bathurst," 
ly  Nina ;  "  go  away." 

»u  need  not  send  him  away  on  my  account,"  said  Kate, 
agerly.  ''  I  should  say  he  had  better  remain  where  he  is. 
;ht  my  own  battles,  thank  you,  Nina." 
jht  with  me  ?"  cried  Charlie,  rising  from  his  seat,  "  never ! 
nd  drink  your  health  in  a  B  and  S.  I  suppose  you  wouldn't 
e?" 

J  Nina  laughingly  declined. 

>nvy  Charlie  his  high  spirits,"  said  Maurice;  ''he  seems 
hadn't  a  care  in  the  world.     What  a  good  fellow  he  is  !" 
s,"  said  Lady  Nina,  warmly,  "  we  have  known  him  all  our 
le  is  quite  a  brother  to  us — isn't  he,  Kate  ?    You  were  at 
th  him — weren't  you,  Mr.  Grant  ?" 
s,  and  at  Trinity,  too,  his  father's  place  is  close  to  ours. 
)  seen  a  good  deal  of  each  other  in  former  days." 
i's  ever-watchful  eyes  soon  detected  Charlie  Bathurst  in  the 
d's  box  again,  and  the  sight  annoyed  her  not  a  little.    Mrs. 
d  was  always  surrounded  by  the  best  men.     Though  not 
iiandsome,  her  face  was  a  pleasant  one  to  look  at*    She  had 
ood  figure,  tiny  hands  and  feet,  and  dressed  to  perfection. 

not  ashamed  of  being  very  fond  and  proud  of  her  husband 
I  years  of  matrimony ;  while  he  admired  her  openly,  and 

her  the  dearest,  cheeriest  little  woman  in  the  world,  a 
rhich  all  his  friends  endorsed. 

'lie  Bathurst  was  VenfanUgate  in  the  Beresford  menage^  and 
3ial  favourite  of  Miss  Cissy  Beresford,  a  young  lady  eight 
,  eighteen  in  manner,  and  the  darling  of  both  father  and 

Beresford's  companion  was,  as  may  be  surmised,  Annie 
the  heroine  of  the  morning's  adventure;  hence  Bathurst's 
d  when  questioned  about  her.  She  was  a  tall,  slender  girl 
ty,  or  thereabouts,  with  a  sweet  oval  face,  and  delicately 
aatures ;  but  her  great  charm  lay  not  so  much  in  colouring 
r  whole  expression,  which  grew  upon  the  beholder  more  and 

Hers  was  a  face  that  never  would  tire  or  of  which  one 
ow  weary,  her  skin,  white  as  ivory,  was  brought  into  strong 
^  the  black  gown  she  wore. 

*  Her  hair  was  dark,  her  hand  was  white, 
Her  voice  was  exquisitely  tender  ; 
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Her  eyes  were  full  of  liquid  light,— 
I  never  saw  a  waist  so  slender  !" 

".We  were  just  talking  of  you,  Charlie,"  said  Mrs.  Berafard, 
as  that  gentleman  entered  her  box  for  the  second  time  that  efeaing. 
**  We  saw  your  flirtation  with  *  Juno,'  Annie  wants  to  know  whea 
the  marriage  is  to  be." 

**  Emmy,  how  can  you  ?  I  am  sure  I  never  said  so,"  exclaimed 
that  young  lady. 

Bathurst  looked  more  put  out  than  the  occasion  seemed  to 
warrant,  for  he  answered  quite  gravely : — 

**  I'm  the  last  man  to  marry  a  girl  for  money — it  would  go 
against  the  grain  to  do  so,  even  if  I  was  fond  of  her  ;  and  I'm  too 
poor  to  do  without  it ;  so  I'm  not  likely  to  go  to  St.  George's  on  my 
own  account." 

••  Well,  don't  be  solemn,  Charlie,"  said  Mrs.  Beresford,  "remem- 
ber qui  aexcuie  s* accuse — I  was  only  chaffing  you ;  but  I  begin  to 
think  there  is  something  in  it  now,  since  you  take  it  so  seriously. 
Annie  tells  me  she  never  met  you  till  this  morning,"  she  went  on; 
"  but  I'm  sure  you  must  have  seen  her  at  my  house,  though  she's 
not  there  nearly  so  often  as  I  could  wish.  "T  don't  think  your 
mother  likes  your  going  out  with  me  much,"  she  added,  turning  to 
Annie,  who  laughingly  agreed  with  her. 

Beresford  here  joined  them,  and  the  conversation  took  a  racing 
turn.  When  Bathurst  returned  to  his  party  he  found  Grant  still 
with  them,  and  he  did  not  vacate  bis  seat,  but  remained  where  he 
was  with  but  little  persuasion,  even  when  the  curtain  rose  on  the 
last  act. 

Miss  Lascellcs  vouchsafed  but  one  remark  to  Charlie  daring  ite 
continuance. 

"  I  was  not  aware,"  she  said,  with  considerable  acrimonjTf 
*'  that  Mrs.  Beresford  brought  brandy  and  soda. water  to  the  opera 
with  her.  I  suppose  she  does,  though,  as  we  saw  you  with  her  the 
instant  you  left  us  ?" 

**No  such  luck,"  said  Charlie,  good-humouredly ;  **I  hadt€ 
get  it  first.  Mrs.  Beresford  chaffed  me  awfully  ;*'  and  then  suddenlj^ 
remembering  on  what  subject  she  had  chaffed  him,  he  broke  ofl 
abruptly,  and  addressed  some  trivial  remark  to  Lady  Nina. 

*'  Shall  we  go  now  1"  said  Kate  Lascelles,  after  a  while,  mindfa^ 
of  Bathurst's  instructions  ;  "  it  is  nearly  all  over.  I  think  we  won'^ 
stay  for  Fra  Poco ; — I'm  rather  tired."  Lady  Nina  at  once  ros^- 
and  suffered  Maurice  to  cloak  her,  took  the  arm  he  offered,  andj 
followed  by  the  others,  left  the  box. 

**  This  is  the  best  way,"  said  Maurice,  as  they  ascended  a  fe^ 
steps  which  conducted  them  at  once  to  the  grand  staircase.  They 
had  barely  got  half-way  down,  when  someone  trod  on  Lady  Nina'c^ 
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Iress.  Turning  to  extricate  it,  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
ler  &ther  and  Miss  Fitzgerald.  She  started  perceptibly ;  her 
door  went  and  came ;  the  hand  resting  on  her  companions  arm 
rembled,  she  nuu]e  an  effort  to  recover  her  composure,  and  to  return 
iin  Fitzgerald's  greeting  with  something  like  civility,  and  with  a 
ittle  nod  of  recognition  to  Lord  Kettering,  proceeded  down  stairs. 

Haarice  recognised  Lord  Kettering  at  once,  from  Bathurst's 
esoription  of  him,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  annoyed  at 
he  encounter;  but  remembering  Charlie's  revelations  of  the 
joroiog,  easily  understood  Lady  Nina's  emotion  and  the  position* 
ihe  broke  the  rather  awkward  silence  at  length,  with — 

"  That  was  my  father  we  met  just  now.  I  should  like  you  to 
now  him ;  you  must  come  and  see  us — will  you  ?" 

"Certainly,  if  I  may ;  when  is  the  best  time  to  find  you  in  ?** 

"  I  never  go  out  driving  till  half-past  four ;  and  on  Sunday  I 
m  always  at  home  after  five . " 

"1  suppose  I  mustn't  come  to-morrow?"  he  asked,  rather 
ileadingly. 

Her  answer  was  inaudible,  owing  to  the  shouts  of  the  linkmen. 

"  Every  one's  carriage  seems  to  be  stopping  the  way,  except 
noe,"  she  said,  presently.  *'  I  saw  my  servant  in  the  hall  as  we 
ame  down,  and  made  him  a  little  sign  to  bring  it  up  at  once." 

**If  you  don't  mind  waiting  here  a  minute,  I'll  go  and  look  for 
t,"8aid  Maurice — "  oh,  here's  Brooke.— I  say,  old  fellow,  just  see 
vbat  lias  become  of  Lady  Nina's  carriage ;  her  servant  went  for  it 
lalfan  hour  ago." 

"With  p-p-pleasure,"  returned  the  Baronet ;  "  but  it's  no  use, 
it's  no  use-er  being  in  a  hurry  to  get-er — to-get-er-away,  there's  such 
ac-c-c-c-crowd.  W-W- Where's  Miss  Lascelles?"  he  brought  out 
^  a  jerk. 

"Charlie's  taking  care  of  her ;  you  go  for  the  carriage,  there's  a 
Nl fellow!"  Maurice  was  anxious  to  avoid  another  encounter 
t^tween  father  and  daughter  imder  existing  circumstances. 

Udy  Nina's  servant  here  appeared. 

"Your  carriage  is  next  but  three,  my  lady,"  he  said.     **  I  had 
^  OQce^  but  as  your  ladyship  was  not  coming  hout,  the  police- 
•^  sent  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  rank." 

**We  had  better  walk  to  it,"  said  Maurice,  **and  catching 
^o^^t  of  Charlie  and  Miss  Lascelles,  beckoned  them  to  follow  him. 

Hurried  good-nights  were  exchanged,  and  the  ladies  drove  off. 

*' Here  we  are!"  exclaimed  Bathurst,  as  their  Hansom  stopped 
**  *  certain  club  in  a  certain  street  leading  out  of  Piccadilly. 
'  ^y  one  here  yet  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  porter;  and  followed  by 
Maurice,  made  his  way  to  the  morning-room,  where  he  was  loudly^ 
B^ted  on  bis  appearance  by  its  occupants. 
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The  noise  was  deafening:,  the  smoke  blinding,  whist  and  eciit 
were  going  on,  and  the  betting  was  general,  every  one  witli  k 
few  exceptions  was  talking  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  all  wei 
more  or  less  hilarious.  Maurice  QraDt  was  new  to  this  sorii 
thing,  and  thought  the  place  a  bear-gnrden.  Turning  to  Batbun 
he  said — 

''  One  can*t  hear  one's  self  speak  in  such  a  din ;  the  place  is  ti 
full  of  noisy  boys  to  suit  me.  I'm  rather  sorry  you  put  my  nan 
down." 

"That's  what  I  complain  of,"  said  Charlie,  dryly,  as  the  tii 
drew  near  to  watch  a  game  of  ecarte,  the  players  being  a  certa 
Colonel  Dudley,  and  one  Bob  Stanhope,  of  the  —  Hussars. 

••  How  does  the  game  stand?"  inquired  Bathurst. 

"Three  all,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "I'll  bet. you  a  fiver  < 
Stanhope."  The  speaker  was  a  lad  of  nineteen  or  thereabout 
with  a  handsome,  dissipated-looking  face,  and  a  handsome  ((»rtui 
which  be  was  doing  his  very  best  to  dissipate. 

"AH  right,  Harcourt,"  returned  Bathurst ;  **putit  down 
me,  and  as  much  more  as  you  like." 

The  players  were  well  matched,  out  of  seven  games  Cdoi 
Dudley  rose  a  winner  of  the  odd  one  only.  In  the  meantin 
Maurice  and  Beresford  had  sat  down  to  a  rubber  of  whist  with  t 
Duke  of  Melrose  and  an  attached  of  the  French  Legation,  IL 
Sans-souci,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  was  very  English  in<ie< 
The  Duke  [was  a  professed  whist-player,  and  was  considered  1 
Clay  of  the  club. 

"What  stakes  do  we  play?"  inquired  Maurice,  as  the  pai 
seated  themselves. 

"  Five-pound  points,  and  ten  on  the  rubber ;  but  I'll  bet  high 
if  you  like,"  answered  the  Duke. 

Maurice  declined  the  proffered  offer,  deeming  the  stakes  aires 
high  enough.  After  a  couple  of  rubbers  the  Duke  suggested  tl 
someone  else  should  take  his  place ;  and  Lord  Kettering  who  1 
just  entered  the  room — looking  flushed  and  excited — accepted  ' 
proposal,  and  addresing  himself  to  Maurice,  said — 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  object  to  take  a  pony  on  the  rubber,  1 
Grant  1"  in  a  tune  that  made  it  difiicult  for  that  gentleman  to  refa 
without  seeming  churlish. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  answered  carelessly  ;  and  the  game  began. 

Luck  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  Maurice  and  Beresford,  n 
won  the  trick  every  time ;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  rubl 
Lord  Kettering  refused  to  go  on,  declaring  it  was  impossible  to  pi 
with  such  a  run  of  ill-luck,  and  that  he'd  had  enough  of  it  for  ( 
night,  at  least. 

"This  room  is  awfully  hot,  bring  me  a  brandy.and-soday" 
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called  angrily  to  a  waiter,  and  rising  from  his  chair,  he  kicked  it 
away  viciously  to  a  considerable  distance,  muttering  under  his 
breath,  "  D d  bad  luck !  I  won't  touch  another  card  to- 
night" 

The  three  gentlemen;  thus  unceremoniously  left,  sat  and  looked 
at  each  other,  the  Frenchman  broke  the  awkward  pause  with 
the  novel  remark — 

"  Vat  you  tink  ?  dat  dear  mi  lord  shall  play  no  more,  he  say 
he  vont,  no  *  d — m' — vill  ve  give  ovare  also,  say  \  ** 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it !''  said  Beresford.  "  Brooke,"  he  called,  *•  we 
want  you  come  and  play  a  rubber  with  the  Vicomte ;  put  up  your 
bettinor.book— now  then.*' 

**Co-co.co-co-co.coming,  my  dear  boy;  but-er  but-er  I-I-I- 
don't  think  I'm  first-rate  at-er — at-er-whist-er.  I  always  forget 
what's  out,  and  what  I  ought  to  le-le-le-le-lclead  from.  But  I'll 
come  if  you  wa-wa-wa-want  me." 

The  Vicomte's  face  of  consternation  while  Brooke  was  speak- 
ing was  ludicrous  to  behold.  He  immediately  rose  from  his  seat, 
Baying— 

"0,  my  head !  0, 1  am  very  ill !  I  go  vay,  directly.  I  cannot 
stay.  0,  mon  cher,  Monsieur  Brooke,  pardon  me  !  I  shall  play  wid 
jouano-der  day,  wid  great  pleasure;  but  now,  0,  adieu!*'  So 
•jing,  he  vanished.  Sir  Robert  expressed  his  concern  to  Beresford 
at  the  Vicomte's  sudden  indisposition,  which  threw  that  gentleman 
into  fits  of  laughter. 

*'  Why,  couldn't  you  see  he  was  only  shamming,  so  as  to  avoid 
^  playing  with  you  after  you  had  exposed  yourself  in  the  way  you 
diJ.    Why,  /  should  have  been  ashamed  to  win  of  you  after  that 
^you  should  study  Clay." 

**Come  here,  Beresford  !"  said  Lord  Kettering,  in  his  usual  off- 
^^  manner. 

Beresford  rose. 

"What  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  and  a  wliispered  conversation  ensued. 

"The  mare  has  got  back  to  two-to-one.  I  can't  get  any  more 
money  on." 

"Two-to-one?"  said  Beresford.  "  Why  they  were  betting  six- 
to-foor on  her  here,  and  you  can't  get  that  now." 

'*The  devil  you  can't  1  I've  a  good  mind  not  to  run  her  at  all, 
^^  been  such  a  hot  favourite  all  along.     I  could  never  get 

•'^ythbg  like  a  price  about  her.     I'm  d d  if  I  run  her  for  the 

public!" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  it's  too  late  to  think  of  that  now.  Hang  it,  the 
*W[e  is  surely  worth  winning,  besides  what  you've  backed 
'^for!  Tlie  public  expect  her  to  turn  out  a  second  'Blink- 
Bonny.*  '» 

N 
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**  We  shall  see,"  was  the  impatient  answer.  "  I  shall  tun 
now." 

"So  shall  I — it's  nearly  two,"  rejoined  Beresford.  T 
example  was  contagious,  and  the  club  was  soon  deserted. 

CHAPTER  III. 

MAYFAIR   AND    BELGRAYIA. 

"  —  Lo,  mine  helpmate,  one  to  feel 
My  purpose,  and  rejoicing  in  my  joy." 

The  breakfast  hour  was,  according  to  Mrs.  Beresford's  idea 
cheeriest  in  the  day.  Then  she  had  her  dear  Eddie  all  to  her 
or  with  only  Cissy  to  share  in  his  pleasant  looks  and  ways, 
like  the  rim  of  husbands,  he  did  not  read  the  papers,  tear  opei 
letters,  growl  over  the  contents,  and  otherwise  make  himself 
agreeable  during  the  meal.  On  the  contrary,  he  disposed  ol 
correspondence  in  his  dressing-room  before  he  came  down,  and 
ready  to  discuss  friends,  plans,  and  engagements  with  his  1 
wife ;  Cissy  putting  in  her  oar  as  the  fancy  took  her,  whic 
did  pretty  often. 

"  You  will  meet  the  Fitzgerald's  to-night,  Jenny,"  said  Bi 
ford,  helping  himself  to  some  ham  as  he  spoke. 

"What?"  exclaimed  Cissy,  **that  handsome  girl  who' 
painted,  and  who  mother  and  I  saw  spooning  Lord  Ketterii 
Hurlingham  ?    She's  lovely  !     Quite,  I  think." 

**  You're  right,  Cis,  she  is,"  said  the  father,  without  evii 
the  smallest  surprise  at  that  young  lady's  remark,  "  and  as  go< 
she's  beautiful,"  he  added,  laughingly. 

**  Eddie,  what  nonsense  you  talk,"  said  his  wife.    "  Are  you 
that  these  people  are  going  to  dine  at  the  Kettering's  ?  Nina  h] 
knows  them,  and  I  can't  think  she  would  ask  them  to  meet 
stifif  people  as  the  Sarks  and  Melroses." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that ;  but  Kettering  told  me  they 
going  to  have  a  dress  feed,  and  he  had  asked  that  pretty  Miss 
gerald.    Is  that  good  enough  for  you  ?" 

"  Do  you  like  dress  feeds,  papa  dear?"  inquired  Cissy  ? 

"  Tol-lol,  pet, — they're  well  enough.  Suppose  you  have  i 
at  the  marmalade,  and  shut  up  a-bit." 

"Shall  you  go  to  Epsom  to-day  1"  said  Jenny,  after  the 
ness  of  the  table  had  received  due  attention  from  the  little  par 

"  Well,  I  think  so^"  was  the  rejoinder.     *'  I  may  as  well.' 

**  Papa,  dear,  what  will  you  give  mother  and  me  if  Mooni 
wins  to-morrow?"  here  broke  in  Cissy. 

**  I'll  take  you  to  Ascot  for  the  week.     There's  a  treat  !'* 
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"  I  shonldn't  like  that  at  all,  dear ;  think  of  something  bstter/' 

"Well,  then,  the  play, — will  that  do?'*  he  suggested. 

"  No— we  always  go  there.  Silly  papy  !  you  can't  think  a-bit 
nice.    Mother  shall." 

*'  Don't  tease,  Cissy  dear.  I  think  I  should  go  upstairs  now, 
if  I  were  you,"  said  the  mother,  as  she  fondly  patted  her  little  girl 
on  tbe  shoulder. 

Cissy,  spoilt  child  as  she  was,  knew  when  to  obey  and  when  to 
rebel.  She  went  away  ivithout  another  word,  and  husband  and 
wife  were  alone.  Then  Jenny  Beresford,  having  finished  her  break- 
fast, went  over  to  her  husband ;  and  he,  as  in  the  first  days  of  their 
married  life,  put  his  arms  lovingly  about  her  trim  little  waist,  and 
«aid,  with  even  more  affection  than  usual — 

"  What  is  it,  dear  wife  ?  I  fancy  you  look  a  little  troubled 
about  something." 

She  answered  his  question  with  another — 

"Eddy,  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  Moonbeam  would  you 
low  very  much,  supposing  she  were  beat  ?  You  have  been  so  san- 
guine all  along,  I  hardly  like  to  hint  this  to  you." 

Beresford  looked  very  grave  as  he  answered — 

"I  hope  nothing  tm'K  happen  to  the  mare  to  prevent  her  win- 
fling.    Bar  accidents,  I  think  her  the  greatest  certainty  out." 

He  had  hardly  done  speaking  when  a  loud  knock  and  ring  was 
•^.aod  Lord  Kettering's  voice  in  the  hall,  asking  if  he  could  see 
Mr.Beresfonl. 

"Come  in  here,  Kettering,"  said  that  gentleman,  opening  the 
•room  door  as  he  spoke ;  "what's  up?" 

"This,"  was  the  answer.  "  One  of  the  mare's  legs  has  filled, 
"^c  can't  run  to-morrow.  I  must  scratch  her  to-night ;  but  I 
**ne  here  to  tell  you  at  once  befqre  the  thing  gets  wind.  Of  course 
J<wi  will  lay  against  her,  and  back  Prime  Minister  right  up  ?" 

"Oh,  Eddy,  what  did  I  say?"  said  his  wife,  coming  towards 
lum. 

lord  Kettering,  in  the  hurry  of  conversation  had  not  hitherto 
^tioed  her.  As  he  heard  her  exclamation,  he  looked  as  he  felt, 
•^yed  that  any  one,  even  Beresford's  wife,  should  have  overheard 
^e  foregoing  conversation. 

"Oh,  good-morning,  Mrs.  Beresford !"  he  said,  as  he  took  her 
™^.  "  Don't  be  alarmed ;  ladies  never  understand  these  things. 
I  ^11  have  five  minutes'  conversation  with  your  husband,  if  you 
^  allow  me  ?  and  then  I  must  be  off  to  catch  the  train, — I  am 
P»ng down  to  Epsom." 

**  So  am  I,"  said  Beresford.     "  If  you  have  a  cab  here  we  may 
w  well  go  together ;  we  can  talk  as  we  go.     Come  on."     Then, 
^"^  Kettering  passed  out  before  him,  he  said  to  his  wife,  '*  Don't 
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make  yourself  unhappy,  darling.     I  daresay  I  shall  pull  through 
somehow.     Keep  up  your  spirits  !"  so  saying,  h«  was  gone. 

Alone  in  the  cah  with  Kettering  he  resumed  the  conversation 
his  wife  liad  interrupted. 

"  When  did  you  hear  the  news  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Just  now,  by  telegram,*'  was  the  answer. 

'*  May  I  see  it?" 

**  What's  the  good?  I'te  told  you  the  fact — the  mare's  not 
fit  to  run.  You  can  see  the  telegram  if  you  like  ;  but  I've  not  got 
it  with  me — I  came  away  in  such  a  hurry." 

Lord  Kettering's  manner  was  plausible  enough ;  but  still 
Beresford  felt  a  vague  distrust  of  him,  remembering,  as  he  did,  the 
threat  that  had  escaped  him  at  the  club.  However,  he  merely 
said,  **  It's  a  confounded  bore,  for  you  and  all  of  us.  Are  you  on 
Prime  Minister?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  was  the  suspicious  answer.  *'  You  know 
he  was  the  only  animal  we  had  to  fear  from  the  running  in  the 
Guineas.  Of  course  I  have  backed  him  for  a  trifle — quite  a  trifle," 
he  added,  noticing  a  look  upon  Beresford's  face  that  he  did  not 
altogether  like. 

After  thii,  the  two  men  smoked  away  in  silence  till  they  arrived 
at  the  station,  when  it  was  observable,  had  any  one  taken  the 
trouble  to  notice  it,  that  they  travelled  down  in  separate  caniages, 
and  rather  kept  aloof  from  each  other  during  the  day. 

In  the  meantime.  Lady  Nina  Kettering  had  not  passed  the  , 
pleasantest  of  mornings  for  divers  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  a  decided  coolness  between  her  father  and  cousin.  Since  the 
evening  before  alluded  to  they  had  scarcely  exchanged  a  word ;  and 
Kate,  far  from  trying  to  conciliate  her  uncle,  had  done  her  best  to 
irritate  and  provoke  an  outbreak  from  him — without  success.  H© 
avoided  her,  and  gave  her  no  opportunity  to  commence  the  attack, 
for  which  he  knew  her  well  armed. 

She  was  to  join  her  mother  on  the  morrow,  who  had  taken  * 
furnished  house  in  Tilney  Street,  for  the  months'  of  May  and  JunCi 
and  while  helj)ing  her  cousin  to  arrange  flowers  in  the  vases,  an  occu- 
pation in  which  Lady  Nina  particularly  delighted,  she  contrived  to 
say  many  things  which  rather  ruffled  the  even  temper  of  that  youDg 
person. 

"  I  don't  believe  I  shall  see  much  of  you  after  to-morto"*"^' 
Nina,"  she  began.  "  Uncle  Kettering  will  take  care  we  are  n^* 
much  together.  He  has  not  spoken  a  civil  word  to  me  since  oU^ 
rencontre  at  the  opera,  and  has  not  forgiven  me  for  taking  you  theT^ 
when  he  thought  he  should  have  the  house  all  to  himself— as  far  a^ 
we  were  concerned.  And  my  putting  you  on  your  guard  agaio^** 
Miss  Fitzgerald  was  my  crowning  oflfence." 
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"Oh,  that  was  quite  a  mistake,  you  know,  Jear,"  the  other 
wered,  rather  hastily.  "  Papa  does  not  care  for  her,  except  as  a 
nd, — he  said  so." 

"Oh,  what  a  goose  you  are !"  retorted  Kate,  who,  though  the 
iDger  by  two  years,  prided  herself  on  her  worldly  knowledge,  and 
s  accustomed  to  take  the  lead  in  all  family  discussions  and  to 
nineer  over  her  more  yielding  cousin.  "  Of  course  he  said  so ;  but 
Lould  have  thought  you  knew  by  this  time  what  his  assertions 
re  worth.  It's  very  easy  to  believe  what  one  wishes  ;  but  if  you 
I't  mind,  tant  mietiT,  she'll  be  a  nice  step-mother  for  you,  Tm 
e.  What  a  stupid  dinner  we  shall  have  to-ni^ht  ?" 
"  I  hope  not.  I  thought  you  liked  the  Sarks  and  the  Mel- 
es,  and  Charlie  Bathurst,  and  even  my  friend  Sir  Robert?"  said 
aa,  good  naturedly. 

"  So  I  do ;  but  there  are  others  coming  I  do  not  like.  Mr. 
rcourt  is  so  stupid  and  young,  and  those  Beresfords  and  the 
zgeralds,  whom,  of  course,  I  shan't,  speak  to.  I  can't  think 
at  induced  ybu  to  ask  them,  after  what  I  told  you, — it  is  too 
iifihofyou  !" 

"Papa  made  a  point  of  it,"  said  Nina;  **  and,  indeed,  you 
an't  be  rude  to  any  one  who  is  a  guest  of  mine — it  would  be  so 
bred.  I  hope  you  won't ;  papa  would  be  so  angry.  It  isn't  like 
wrge  party, — we  must  all  try  and  be  sociable." 
**  Miss  Lascelles  vouchsafed  no  answer  to  this  gentle  remon- 
ffice,  but  took  refuge  in  a  fit  of  the  sulks,  which  was  sure  to 
ace  Nina  to  an  abject  state  of  submission,  and  to  make  her  very 
»mfortable  while  it  lasted.  She  soon  after  quitted  the  room  in 
tely  silence,  leaving  Nina  to.  her  own  reflections,  whioh  were 
le  of  the  pleasantest,  and  to  her  flowers,  which  were  all  of  the 
ietest. 

As  she  flitted  about  her  spacious  drawing-rooms,  arranging  the 
vera  to  look  their  best,  she  gradually  recovered  her  usual  spirits. 
5  was  in  the  act  of  contemplating  th'e  efiect  she  had  produced 
en  Mr.  Ghrant  was  announced. 

"  What !  not  gone  to  Epsom  1"  she^said,  advancing  towards  him 
li  a  bright  smile. 

**No,"  he  answered,  as  he  took  her  hand,  thinking,  as  he  did  so, 
it  never  had  he  seen  so  lovely  and  loveable  a  creature.  Her  bright, 
'lea  hair  was  merely  coiled  in  thick  masses  round  her  little 
'pely  head,  drawn  back  from  her  face,  and  displaying  her  tiny, 
'U-like  ears,  undisfigured  by  ear-rings.  Her  morning-dress,  of 
lite  muslin  adorned  with  blue  ribbons,  displayed  every  turn  of 
I  beautifully  moulded  bust  and  arms  to  perfection — 

"  Her  simple  attire,  thus  in  all  things  reveaFd, 
The  fine  art,  which  so  artfully  all  things  conceal'd.'' 
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So  intent  was  his  gaze  on  the  fair  face,  that  he  forgot  to  release 
the  little  white  hand  he  held,  or  to  apologise  for  his  early  intrusion, 
till  reminded  of  both  omissions  by  the  movement  she  made  to  with- 
draw it. 

**  Pray,  excuse  my  calling  so  early,"  he  said ;  "  but  the  feet  is  I 
particularly  wanted  to  see  Lord  Kettering  this  morning." 

"  Now,  for  a  man  who  prided  himself  on  his  veracity,  as  did 
Maurice,  this  was  as  downright  a  falsehood  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  He  had  no  wish  to  see  Lord  Kettering;  moreover, he 
knew  he  would  be  at  Epsom,  from  last  night's  conversation ;  but  be 
felt  that  some  pretext  was  necessary  to  account  for  his  presence 
there  at  that  hour ;  he  had  taxed  his  invention  all  breakfast-time 
for  a  plausible  excuse,  and  could  find  nothing  better  than  the  one 
above. 

•*  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Lady  Nina;  **  he  has  been  gone  ages, 
— pray,  don't  apologise  for  calling.  It's  nearly  two, — won't  yoCL 
stop  to  luncheon  with  Kate  and  me  ?"  she  looked  as  if  she  meaa^ 
it,  and  he,  nothing  loth,  readily  accepted.  **  How  amusing  lii^ 
Melrose  ball  was  !  didn't  you  think  so?"  she  said;  ''so  maa^ 
pretty  people  there.  I  was  sorry  we  came  away  before  our  valse  'i 
but  Kate  wanted  to  go — she  was  rather  bored." 

"  Yes,  it  was  too  bad  of  you,  throwing  me  over  like  that.  I  wau.  ^ 
quite  disappointed  when  I  found  you  had  gone,  and  went  awa  "^ 
directly  in  despair." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Grant  I  if  you  did  go  it  was  to  your  beloved  club.  3 
think  it's  fearful  to  play  so  high — quite  wicked  !" 

He  looked  surprised  and  a  little  amused  at  this  outbreak  on  h^^r 
part  as  he  said — 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  don't  approve  of  gambling,  and  never  pl^^Or 
high  if  I  can  help  it. 

**Papa  told  me,"  she  began,   "that  you "   but  at  tl».i8 

moment  luncheon  was  announced.  ' '  Let  Miss  Lascelles  kaoi^r. 
Harris,"  she  said;  and  that  gentleman  forthwith  returned  wlt>li 
the  intimation  that,  "  Miss  Lascelles  was  too  *  hill  with  the  'ear- 
ache,' to  come  down." 

**  Excuse  me  one  moment,  Mr.  Grant,"  said  Nina ;  *'  I  must  & 
and  speak  to  Kate." 

She  ran  lightly  upstairs,  but  found  the  door  of  her  cousi*^'^ 
room  locked—  and  she  refused  to  let  her  in.  ! 

"I  don't  want  anything:  go  away,  Nina,— pray  do,"  ^^ 
said. 

Nina  was  used  to  these  sudden  fits  of  seclusion,  and  generJ3»-*  *^ 
knew  how  to  treat  them. 

"  Mr.  Grant  is  here,"  she  pleaded ;  '*  won't  you  come  and 
bim  V  this  in  a  coaxing  voice  you  would  use  to  a  fractious  child- 
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Hiss  Lascelles  was  ohdurate.  She  wanted  do  luncheon  ;  she 
)uld  not  let  her  cousin  in,  neither  would  she  come  down  ;  not 
en  the  tempting  prospect  of  again  beholding  Mr.  Grant  was  suffi- 
intto  allure  her  from  her  self-imposed  solitude.  Nina  felt  a  little 
red  at  such  obstinacy,  and  a  little  shy  at  the  coming  tSte-a-tete 
acheon  with  her  new  friend.  This  was  by  no  means  the  first 
ae  she  had  played  hostess  to  one  gentleman  only ;  still,  for  some 
explained  reason,  she  did  not  feel  quite  unembarrassed  and  free 
m  self-consciousness. 

"Kate  is  really  not  coming  down,  after  all,"  she  said,  as  she 
ned  Maurice  ;  "  so  you  will  only  have  me  to  talk  to." 
''OnlyV  he  queried,  with  a  smile,  as  they  descended  to  the 
ing-room,  which  was  cool  and  shady  on  this  hot  afternoon, 
grant  with  mignonette  and  heliotrope,  wafted  from  the  boxes 
ough  the  open  windows. 

The  luncheon  was  daintily  spread  on  a  little  round  table,  drawn 
)ne  of  the  windows,  originally  laid  for  the  two  cousins,  and  look- 
most  cosy  and  inviting.  Here  was  Maurice  in  the  place 
idly  occupied  by  Miss  Lascelles,  and  seeming  very  much 
home  all  the  while,  laughing  and  talking  to  this  fair  girl 
if  he  had  known  her  for  a  lifetime,   instead  of  only  a  few 

8. 

There  are  some  people  one  feels  drawn  towards  instinctively, 
i  Nina,  independently  of  her  beauty,  was  essentially  one  of 
se,  so  Maurice  would  have  said,  had  any  one  asked  him ;  as  it 
J,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  analyse  his  feelings ;  he  only 
)w  that  after  years  of  distaste  and  avoidance  of  women's  society, 
suddenly  found  himself  brought  in  contact  with  the  sweetest 
man  he  had  ever  known ;  and  he  unresistingly,  almost  uncon- 
)UBly,  yielded  to  the  influence  her  presence  had  began  to  exer- 
3  over  him. 

**  What  splendid  strawberries  these  are  !  may  I  give  you 
le?"  said  he,  after  they  had  done  justice  to  the  chicken  and 
lb  before  them. 

Thanks  ! — they  look  very  good.  They  arrived  this  morning 
i  the  flowers  from  our  place." 

** Kettering  Park  is  about  five  miles  from  Gk)odwood,  isn't  it?" 
Lsked. 

*'  Yes,  about  that.  I'm  very  fond  of  the  old  place.  We  are 
'e  a  great  deal — at  least,  I  am.  Mrs.  Grant  is  coming  to  stay 
a  us  for  Goodwood,"  she  continued ;  "  and  for  Ascot,  too,  I  fancy. 
s  quite  time  she  began  to  go  out — don't  you  think  so  ?  I  heard 
Q  her  this  morning :  she  says  she  shall  leave  Fernleigh  next 
^  for  good,  and  does  not  know  where  she  shall  go  or  what  she 
11  do.    But,  of  course,  this  is  stale  news  to  you  ?" 
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*•  On  the  contrary,  this  is  the  first  I've  heard  of  it  I  sent  her 
word  she  could  stay  at  Femleigh  till  the  autumn,  and  I  fully 
expected  she  intended  doing  so." 

**  How  do  you  mean  you  sent  her  word  ? — haven't  you  been  to 
see  her  since  you  came  back  ?  How  very  unkind !" 
b.  "  Not  at  all.  There  are  reasons,  Lady  Nina,  tliat  would  make 
a  meeting  between  my  late  uncle's  wife  and  myself  anything  but 
pleasant,  to  her  at  least.  However,  as  you  say  she  is  going  to 
leave  Femleigh  so  soon,  I  shall  run  down  and  look  at  things  (as  my 
steward  is  so  anxious  I  should)  in  a  few  days." 

"  Then  you  won't  be  back  for  Ascot,  shall  you,  if  you  wait  till 
Isabel  comes  up  ?     Why  don't  you  put  it  ofiF  a  little  longer]" 

"  I  should  only  be  away  a  day  or  two  at  most,"  he  answered, 
"  and  am  sure  to  be  back  for  Ascot.  Lord  Kettering  has  asked  me 
to  join  his  party,  as  you  know." 

"  I  don't  call  it  his  party,"  she  said,  "  when  every  one  haste 
pay  their  share  of  rent  and  the  living  ;  it's  more  like  a  picnic,  dou* 
you  think  so?  I'm  sure  Isabel  won't  like  the  arrangement,  am 
will  say  she  can't  aflford  it." 

"  You  seem  very  intimate  with  Mrs.  Qrant  V  he  remarked 
with  evident  chagrin. 

*'  Yes ;  I've  known  her  always.  Kate  and  I  were  her  brides 
maids ;  and  after  her  marriage  with  your  uncle,  she  often  had  m 
to  stay  with  her.  He  was  so  kind  to  me !  and  when  I  was  at  Fen 
leigh  talked  to  mes.  great;  deal  about  you,  which  makes  me  feel  \ 
know  you  so  well." 

"Do  you  feel  that?"  he  answered.  **I'm  very  glad.  I'l 
afraid  •  my  uncle  thought  me  very  ungrateful  to  keep  away  froi 
him  in  the  way  that  I  did — and  yet  I  acted  for  the  best." 

'*  No ;  I  don't  think  he  thought  that ;  he  used  to  say,  *  Pooi 
dear  Maurice  I  I  wish  I  could  tell  him  what  I  think  of  his  conduct 
and  he  praised  you  up  so,  you  can't  think — this  was  almost  withi; 
a  week  of  his  death.  You  know  how  sudden  that  was  ?  Disea.s 
of  the  heart,  they  said  at  the  time.  Poor  Isabel  never  even  suspecte 
its  existence,  so  it  was  a  terrible  shock  to  her." 

"I  had  known  of  it  for  years,"  said  Maurice;  "but  m 
uncle  was  very  touchy  on  the  subject  of  his  health.  Perhap 
if  your  friend  Isabel  had  known  this,  she  might  have  acted  diffi 
rently." 

**  How  ?  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  asked  in  a  soft  tone. 

**  Of  course  you  don't ;  it's  a  long  story.  Some  day,  perhap 
if  you  care  to  know,  I  may  tell  you,"  answered  Maurice,  moodilj 
"  but  it's  not  a  thing  I  like  to  talk  about.  Why  did  you  never  t« 
me  before  that  you  knew  my  uncle  ?" 

**  Well,  said  Nina,  "  I  was  not  quite  sure  if  the  subject  mig 
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•t  be  a  painful  one  to  you,  and  forbore  to  nicntion  it  for  that 
ason." 

"How  good  of  you  !"  said  Maurice,  gently  ;  and  the  eloquent 
)k  he  gave  her  said  more  than  did  his  words. 

She  felt  embarrassed  under  it,  and,  with  a  conscious  little  laugh, 
e  rose,  saying — 

"  As  we  don't  seem  to  be  eating  anything,  I  vote  we  go  upstairs, 
id  I'll  show  you  my  especial  sanctum,  if  you  like  ?*' 

Maurice  followed  her  into  what  he  thought  the  prettiest  little 
lom  in  the  world,  bright  with  its  flowers,  rare  little  pictures, 
atuettes,  exquisite  Sevres  and  JDresden  china,  beautiful  little 
ilaid  cabinets,  and  all  those  costly  nick-nacks  so  dear  to  a  woman's 
eart. 

"What  a  pretty  room  r'  he  said,  looking  round  admiringly; 
and  what  lots  of  music  you  have !"  he  added,  turning  some  over, 
s  he  spoke.  "  I  see  you  have  *  Strangers  Yet ; ' — I  wish  you  would 
ingit!    Will  you?" 

"  Ninft  was  not  one  of  those  girls  who  require  a  large  amount  of 
)res8iDg.  When  asked  to  sing  she  complied  at  once,  naturally  and 
?acefully. 

"With  pleasure !"  she  said,  as  she  took  her  seat  at  the  piano, 
u»d  began  in  a  rich  mezzo-soprano  voice,  which  was  intensely 

jympathetic — 

*'  Strangers  yet ! 
After  years  of  life  together, 
After  fair  and  stormy  weather, 
After  travel  in  far  lands, 
After  touch  of  wedded  hands. 
Why  thus  joined  ? — why  ever  met. 
If  they  must  be  strangers  yet  ? 

''Must  it  evermore  be  thus— 
Spints  still  im|)erviou8  '\ 
Shall  we  never  fairly  stand 
Soul  to  soul  OS  hand  to  hand  ? 
Are  the  hounds  eternal  set. 
To  maintain  us  'strangers  yet?" 

"Do you  like  it?"  said  Nina,  as  she  turned  towards  him, at  the 
^ttclusion  of  her  song. 

"Indeed  I  do  !*'  he  answered,  as  their  eyes  met. 

^^  felt  his  look,  and  was  angry  with  herself  for  the  embarrass- 
^aentshe  could  not  altogether  hide. 

«8  too  warm  to  sing  to-day,"  she  said,  quickly,    moving 
^'^y  ftom  the  piano,  and  seating  herself  at  the  open  window. 

Maurice  rose  to  go. 

"1  had  no  idea  I  had  been  here  so  long!"  he  said,  as  he 
i^^^  toward^  the  little  Freuch  clock  on  the  mantlepiece.    "  Vxx^ 
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afraid  you  won't  adaiit  me  another  day  if  I  stay  such  an  unoon. 
sciousable  time  \  so  good-bye  till  this  evening,  Lady  Nina !" 

**  Good-bye !"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand,  which  he  pressed 
— not  to  his  lips,  as  the  old  romances  have  it,  nor  to  his  heart,— 
only  a  little  warmer  than  was  altogether  necessary.  And  as  the 
door  closed  after  him^  she  confessed  to  herself  that  she  had  not 
missed  her  cousin  so  very  much  after  all,  and  inwardly  rejoiced,  in 
spite  of  herself,  that  she  should  meet  him  again  that  evening  at 
dinner. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  DINNER  PARTY. 

"  Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  all  of  the  beat, 
Want  nothing  but  eating— they're  already  dressed." 

Beresford  returned  home  barely  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner, 
so  no  reference  to  the  morning's  disaster  was  made  by  either  husband 
or  wife,  till  they  found  themselves  seated  in  their  snug  little 
brougham  with  its  high-stepping  horse,  on  their  way  to  dine  with 
the  Ketterings,  at  110,  Eaton  Place,  then  he  said — 

•*  How  well  you  look  to-night,  little  woman  ;  I  hope  you  haven't 
been  fretting  and  worrying  yourself  about  this  Derby  business  ?  0( 
course,  I  must  lose  by  the  race.  I  can't  back  the  winner  at  this 
time  of  day  to  do  any  good,  and  Kettering's  anxiety  for  me  t»  been 
Prime  Minister  looks  as  if  he  wanted  me  to  row  in  the  same  boat 
with  himself;  he  is  not  one  to  be  over-anxious  about  his  Mends  fa 
nothing.  Between  ourselves,  Jenny,  I  think  there  is  more  than 
meets  the  eye  in  the  mare's  breaking  down  so  suddenly ;  she  wtf 
well  enough  yesterday,  and  took  her  gallop  as  usual.  I  won't  have 
anything  to  do  with  Prime  Minister,  but  just  stand  as  I  am,  and 
get  home  another  day.  I  think  I  know  of  something  for  the  Oaks,*' 
he  continued,  ''  that  if  it  comes  off  will  about  set  me  straight.  ^ 
saw  Kettering's  trainer  for  a  minute  to-day,  but  he  seemed  in  ft 
devil  of  a  hurry  to  get  away.  Considering  I  have  had  *  the  com- 
mission '  from  the  first,  I  think  I  have  been  treated  badly,  and  Tm 
determined  to  come  to  the  bottom  of  it,  somehow.  I  believe  h« 
means  to  win  the  Oaks  with  her,  though  he  has  told  me  and  others 
a  hundred  times,  that  Water  Lily  was  the  best  of  the  two." 

Jenny  had  hitherto  forborne  to  interrupt  her  husband  by  a  siugl' 
word  ;  but  here  she  could  keep  silence  no  longer. 

"  I  call  that  downright  cheating.  I  wonder,  Eddy,  how  you  cai 
be  friends  with  such  a  man."  She  could  say  no  more>  for  tb 
carriage  drew  up  at  the  Kettering's  door^  and  the  conversation  wa 
put  an  end  to,  for  the  present  at  least. 

Lord  Kettering  had  returned  home  in  an  unusually  good  tempi 
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for  bim.  On  descending  to  the  drawiDg-room  he  even  co^nplimented 
Nina  on  her  appearance,  a  very  rare  proceeding  on  the  part  of  this 
most  indiflferent  and  careless  of  fathers.  She  did,  indeed,  look 
lovely,  seated  in  a  low  arm-chair ;  her  cheeks  slightly  flushed  ;  her 
beautiful  brown  eyes  had  more  than  their  accustomed  light  in  them. 
Her  masses  of  golden  hair  were  merely  adorned  with  a  blue  ribbon ; 
on  ber  neck  was  a  string  of  costly  pearls,  her  dress  seeming  to 
envelope  her  in  clouds  of  blue  tulle. 

Lord  and  Lady  Sark  were  the  first  to  arrive.  Lord  Sark  was 
still  a  very  handsome  man,  with  the  courtliest  of  manners.  He 
had  lately  resigned  his  post  at  St.  James's,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health, 
tbegout  being  one  of  the  ills  that  flesh  and  blue  bloodare  proverbially 
beir  to;  Lord  Sark's  manner  to  his  wife  was  above  praise.  He 
treated  her  with  a  delicious  mixture  of  affection  and  deference,  with 
an  undercurrent  of  badinage  which  she  rarely  or  never  perceived. 
Seeing  a  joke  was  not  one  of  Lady  Sark's  strong  points,  and  that 
(he  could  ever  be  made  the  subject  of  one,  would  have  seemed  to 
ber  simply  impossible.  To  mankind  in  general  he  also  displayed 
tbe  greatest  cordiality  and  empressemenL  He  conveyed  to  you  the 
idea  that  Tou  were  the  only  person  he  had  the  least  desire  to  see  or 
oonverse  with — having  seen  you^  he  had  nothing  left  to  wish  for. 
This  was  all  very  well  until  the  next  arrival,  when  the  same 
demonstration  of  lively  pleasure  recommenced,  and  you  allowed  to 
yourself  that  it  was  just  possible  old  Sark  might  be  a  bit  of  a  hum- 
bug.  Be  this  as  it  was,  everyone  liked  him  more  or  less.  The 
ladies  were  charmed  with  him,  and  he  was  a  decided  acquisition 
ifUrever  he  went,  and  he  went  everywhere.  Her  ladyship  was 
tbe  direct  antithesis  of  her  husband:  she  was  a  very  tall,  angular 
toman,  rigid  in  feature  as  in  manner ;  she  never  laughed,  very 
ludy  smiled ;  her  accents  were  measured  and  slow ;  she  was  never 
1^  to  speak  but  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  as  if  she  had 
weighed  every  word,  and  had  calculated  beforehand  the  exact  effect 
^  one,  as  it  fell  from  her  thin  lips,  was  likely  to  produce  on  the 
^  of  her  hearer. 

She  gave  Lord  Sark  the  opportunity  of  considering  himself 
'i^ubbed  twenty  times  a  day,  but  he  rcnained  bland  and  smiling  as 
^er,  seemingly  impervious  to  the  shafts  aimed  at  him.  But  then 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Lady  Sark  was  not  a  skilful  marks- 
Woman.  She  had  neither  wit  or  imagination,  and  struck  out  blindly. 
Still  they  were  a  very  happy  con  pie,  on  the  whole.  Lady  Sark  was 
^^'ordinately  proud  of  her  only  son,  Charlie  Bathurst ;  and  barring 
^matrimonial  question,  they  got  on  capitally.  Just  now,  Kate 
^•^celles  washer  favourite  heiress  and  coveted  daughter-in-law, — a 
^g  shared  in  a  lesser  degree  by  Lord  Sark,  though  Lady  Nina 
tiering  was  bis  especial  favourite.     After  tbe  Sarks,  came  the 
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Beresfords,  then  the  Melroses,  then  the  Fitzgeralds  and  so  in 
rapid  succession.  The  Fitzgeralds  went  out  a  good  deal  in  i 
certain  set.  They  had  lived  in  Paris  for  the  last  twelve  years ;  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  as  she  loved  to  be  called,  in  and  out  of  season, 
was  a  widow  with  a  limited  income;  she  was  a  showy.looking 
woman,  a  little  over  fifty,  with  a  high  colour.  Monsieur  de  Saos- 
souci  was  the  last  to  arrive ;  he  had  a  perfect  horror  of  the  quartei 
of  an  hour  of  purgatory  that  generally  precedes  the  announcement 
of  dinner,  and  always  contrived  to  avoid  it  when  possible.  What 
is  it  that  makes  men  and  women  so  peculiarly  unsociable  between 
their  arrival  in  the  drawing-room  and  the  advent  of  dinner  ?  They 
go  to  a  houso  with  the  avowed  wish  of  meeting  each  other,  and  yet 
they  look  and  speak  as  victims  brought  there  against  their  will.  It 
can  hardly  be  hunger ;  then  what  can  it  be  ? 

This  particular  evening  was  no  exception  to  the  aboTe  rule;  the 
men  clustered  together  and  held  low-toned  conversation  among 
themselves,  while  the  ladies  sat  apart,  and  stared  at  and  criticised 
each  others'  toilettes.  Lady  Sark  yawned  audibly.  The  Duchess  of 
Melrose,  usually  the  most  voluble  little  person  in  the  world,  was 
monosyllabic ;  while  Miss  Fitzgerald  leant  carelessly  back  in  her 
chair,  with  her  dreamy  eyes  half  closed.  She  looked  splendid  in  her 
rich  demi-toilette  of  white  silk  and  tulle,  made  in  the  extreme 
of  French  fashion,  with  emeralds  on  her  neck  and  arms,  one  large 
diamond  star  resting  on  her  forehead.  General  satisfeu^tion  wtf 
felt  at  the  announcement  of  dinner,  the  guests  filed  off  according 
to  their  rank,  not  according  to  then:  inclinations.  Lord  Kettering 
headed  the  procession  with  the  Duchess,  casting  a  meaning  back- 
ward look  at  the  beautiful  Beatrice ;  next  Sir  Robert  Brooke  hal 
the  honour  of  conducting  Lady  Sark,  and  seemed  profoundly  unoon- 
scious  of  his  good  fortune,  not  to  say  disgusted  at  it ;  he  had  fondly 
hoped  that  the  hand  of  Kate  Lascelles  might  have  rested  on  his 
arm,  if  but  for  a  moment,  and  was  decidedly  in  awe  of  the  com- 
panion allotted  to  him.  Lord  Sark  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Tvere 
equally  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement  that  had  made  them 
partners — at  least  the  gentleman  was,  and  in  his  own  mind  would 
have  preferred  **  a  lighter  and  a  drier  wine,'* — Jenny  Beresfordor 
]MUss  Fitzgerald,  to  wit.  The  former  lady,  with  Charlie  Bathuist 
for  her  cavalier,  was  quite  content;  but  Miss  Lascelles  did  not 
view  the  arrangement  with  the  same  equanimity ;  she  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  Vicomte  Hypolite  dc  Sans-souci,  to  that  gentlemaB'^ 
unbounded  delight ;  while  Mr.  Harcourt  offered  his  arm  to  Beatrice 
Fitzgerald.  Ue  had  long  admired  her  from  a  distance,  being  one  of 
those  young  gentlemen  after  the  pattern  of"  Tony  Lumpkin,"  mof© 
at  his  ease  with  a  barmaid  than  with  a  lady.  Beatrice,  skilfii) 
angler  as  shQ  waS;  first  put  him  on  good  ten^s  with  himself  by  ^ 
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judicious  praise  qf  the  horses  he  rode  in  the  park,  the  mail- 
ton  he  droTe,  and  even  a  delicate  compliment  to  (Jeorge 
Dort,  Esq.,  himself.  She  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of 
Qg  a  conquest ;  she  thirsted  for  admiration  as  the  drunkanl 
or  strong  waters,  to  use  a  hackneyed  simile.  The  young  man 
Bher  was  rich,  well-bom,  and  good-looking  ;  true,  he  was  her 
r  by  three  or  four  years,  but  old  enough  to  know  what  he 
and  he  might  be  usefiil — who  could  tell?  Young  Mr. 
Durt  would  do  very  well  for  a  husband  if  a  coronet  was  not  to 
d;  so  thought  Beatrice,  and  therefore  laughed,  talked,  and 
flirted  with  him  to  the  top  of  her  bent ;  and  be,  unused  to 
'  society,  felt  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  thoroughly  at  his 
intoxicated  by  her  beauty,  and  the  nameless  fascination  she 
'8  exercised  over  men,  and  was  ready  to  believe  just  what  she 
k1  about  herself.  Her  antecedents  lent  her  an  unusual 
ncy  in  his  eyes  ;  he  had  heard  much  of  her  from  the  men  of  his 
le  had  always  seen  her  well  surrounded  by  what  he  called  the 
)f  them,  **  the  fastest  of  the  fast;"  and  he  was  proud  of  his 
3n  beside  her  on  this  evening.  Lord  Kettering  watched  her 
jealous,  angry  eyes ;  surely  it  was  not  necessary  to  look  at  that 

1  the  way  she  did.     He  wasn't  going  to  stand  it,  d d  if  he 

1;  so  he  scowled  at  his  plate,  and  gave  bearish  answers  to 
3ighbours,  the  Duchess  and  Lady  Sark.  Her  grace,  good- 
ediy,  rallied  him  on  his  taciturnity,  but  received  such  a  snub- 
n return  for  her  well-meant  efforts  to  draw  him  into  conversa- 
iiat  she  devoted  herself  to  her  right-hand  neighbour,  Beres. 
luring  the  remainder  of  dinner,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a 
good  one.  Lord  Kettering  was  famous  for  his  cook  and  his 
.  To  dine  with  him  was  to  dine  well — he  prided  himself  on 
and  his  cook  was  about  the  only  person  who  could  do  what  he 
with  him,  and  might  have  said  with  the  child  in  the  nursery 

"  Though  wicked  to  others, 
He's  gentle  witli  me.'' 

aurice  Grant  was  fortunate  enough  to  slip  into  a  seat  on  his 
»*8  right  hand,  and  kept  up  a  low,  animated  conversation  with 
luring  the   whole  of  dinner,   with  scarcely  an  interruption 

the  Duke  of  Melrose,  who  considered  talking  and  eating 
iDcilable  with  each  other,  and  greatly  preferred  the  latter 
ement  of  the  two.  Lady  Nina  was  aware  of  this  peculiarity 
8,  and  humoured  it  to-night,  well  pleased   it  should  be   so. 

Lascelles,  who  was  seated  opposite  Bathurst  and  Jenny 
jford,  lent  an  ever-attentive  ear  to  their  conversation,  unmind. 
[  M.  de  Sans-souci's  claims  upon  her  attention.     For  the  time 
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being,  she  almost  hated  the  voluble  little  Frenchman,  whose,  sense 
less,  ceaseless  chatter,  as  she  angrily  termed  it,  prevented  he 
cat<;hing  more  than  fragments  of  what  they  were  saying.  At  hu 
she  caught  this  sentence  from  Mrs.  Beresford,  which  redoubled  he 
attention,  if  possible. 

"  Do  you  know,  Charlie,  I  think  Annie  Bankes  the  dearest 
sweetest  little  tiling  in  the  world?  I  wish  you  had  a  wife  just  liki 
her.  I  am  sorry  you  were  out  when  Mr.  Bankes  called.  I  kDOwiu 
particularly  wanted  to  see  you,  and  thank  you  again  for  what  jw 
did." 

"  It  is  not  worth  talking  about,*'  said  Charlie.  **  I  would  lod 
him  up  in  Portman  Square,  only  I  don't  want  him  to  think  In 
forcing  myself  on  his  acquaintance,  for  the  reason  you  know  ot" 

"He  would  never  think    that,   Charlie;  you  are  much  to 
punctilious.     They  are  very  good  people  to  know  in  their  way. 
made  them  put  off  their  ball  till  next  week,  and  am  to  ask  al 
the  people,  or  rather  have  done  so.     I  sent  you  a  card,  and  quit 
expect  you  to  come. ' ' 

**  Oh,  of  course,"  he  added,  laughingly,  "  to  dance  with  you  an 
my  friend,  *  Annie  Laurie.'  " 

Here  was  food  for  reflection :  Miss  Lascelles  had  not  listened  i 
vain.  So  the  ''  Annie  Laurie  "  of  the  opera  was  a  Miss  Bankes,  an 
that  odious  match-maker,  Mrs.  Beresford^  was  trying  to  bring  thei 
together.  Hovr  wicked  of  her !  there  was  also  a  mystery.  Bathurs 
had  done  something  he  was  ashamed  of ;  she  would  find  it  out,  anc 
ae  to  the  ball,  she  would  be  there  too,  to  see  him  dance  with  '*  Ann! 
Laurie.''  Her  cousin  bad  already  received  an  invitation  throug 
Mrs.  Beresford.  Kate  had  sneered  at  the  idea  of  dancing  the  othe 
side  of  Oxford  Street ;  but  she  would  change  her  mind,  and  mak 
her  gentle  cousin  take  her — nothing  could  be  easier. 

{To  he  eoniinued.^ 
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KING  MTESA  AND  HIS  COUNTRY. 

BY  THE  BDITOB. 

Barelt  fourteen  years  have  passed  by  since  the  first  existence 
fKiDg  Mtesa  and  of  his  dominions  in  Central  Africa  (kno'wn 
DDJointly  by  the  name  of  Ganda  or  U-Ganda),  was  made  known 
y  Captain  Speke ;  and  as  now,  although  only  visited  by  four  or 
Fe  white  men  since  that  epoch,  a  liberal  philanthropist  has  granted 

(xmsiderable  sum  of  money  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
hristian  mission  in  the  country,  and  as  such  an  establishment  is 
Wy  to  be  carried  out,  some  account  of  this  newly-discovered 
gion  and  of  its  singular  ruler  may  be  acceptable. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  February,  1862,  that  Captain  Speke, 
W  keeping  for  a  long  time  close  to  the  shore  of  the  great 
b  Victoria  (It  may  be  called  Victoria  Nyanza  or  Nyanza— the 
ke  or  sea  pre-eminently — or  TJk^rewe  by  the  Arabs  or  others ; 
it  as  Lake  Albert  will  possibly  be  determined  to  be  one  of 
e  most  remote  sources  of  the  Congo,  and  Lake  Victoria  the 
ad  reservoir  of  the  Nile,  so  shall  their  names  remain  with  us 
mtified  with  those  of  our  beloved  Queen  and  her  lamented 
iDsort,  to  whom  they  were  first  dedicated  by  their  respective 
eoverers  Captain  Speke  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker),  first  came  in 
;bt  of  Sang  Mtesa's  kibuga  or  palace,  in  the  province  of  Banda. 
lago,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Victoria. 

•*It  was,"  writes  Speke,  "  a  magnificent  sight.  A  whole  hill 
s  covered  with  gigantic  huts,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  in  Africa 
'ore."  Captain  Speke  wished  to  go  up  to  the  palace  at  once, 
t  as  we  shall  see  corroborated  by  the  account  of  subsequent  visits 
de,  this  was  not  consistent  with  Ganda  notions  of  etiquette, 
iskets  had  to  be  fired  and  the  men  drawn  up  to  let  the  king 
3W  that  he  was  there.  The  next  day  a  public  reception  took 
^,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  distinguished  English  traveller 
8  received,  as  compared  with  the  way  in  which  subsequent 
iiors  have  been  received,  attests  to  the  deep  and  permanent 
hence  obtained  by  the  first  visitor  over  his  sable,  and  yet  by  no 
ttns  unintelligent,  majesty.  He  was,  in  fact,  from  want  of 
tt«  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  his  chief  officers  at 
i^t  epocb,  treated  as  a  distinguished  Arab  merchant.  There  are 
tQiQstances,  however,  attendant  upon  this  first  reception  which 
d  worthy  of  f ecord  as  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  the  king  and 
s  people,  and  because  it  wiU  save  subsequent  repetition.     Thi 
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Wa-Qanda  or  U-Qanda  attendants  wore,  for  example,  neat  bark 
cloaks,  resembling  the  best  yellow  corduroy  cloth,  crimp  and  wdl 
set,  as  if  stiffened  with  starch,  and  over  that,  as  upper-cloaks,  a 
patchwork  of  small  antelope  skins,  which  **  I  observed,"  says  SpAe, 
'» were  sewn  together  as  well  as  any  English  glovers  could  have 
pieced  them;"  while  their  headdresses  generally  were  turbans, set 
off*  with  highly-polished  boar- tusks,  stick-charms,  seeds,  beads,  or 
shells  ;  and  on  their  necks,  arms,  and  ankles  they  wore  other 
charms  of  wood,  or  small  horns  stuffed  with  magic  powder,  and 
fastened  on  by  strings  generally  covered  with  snake-skin. 

The  entrance  to  the  palace  surprised  the  traveller  by  its  extra, 
ordinary  dimensions,  and  the  neatness  with  which  it  was  kept 
The  whole  brow  and  sides  of  the  hill  (an  excellent  sketch  is  given 
in  Captain  Speke's  work  of  the  situation  which  has  equally  struck  all 
subsequent  travellers,  and  appears  to  be  well  selected  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view),  were  covered  with  gigantic  grass  huts,  thatched  as 
neatly  "  as  so  many  heads  dressed  by  a  London  barber,"  andfenoei 
all  round  with  the  tall  yellow  reeds  of  the  common  Oanda  tiger- 
grass  ;  whilst  within  the  enclosure  the  lines  of  huts  were  joined 
together,  or  partitioned  off  into  courts,  with  walls  of  the  same 
grass.  It  was  here  most  of  Mtesa's  three  or  four  hundred  women 
were  kept,  the  rest  being  quartered  chiefly  with  his  mother,  known 
by  the  title  of  N*yamasore  or  queen-dowager.  "They  stood  in 
little  groups  at  the  doors,  looking  at  us,  and  evidently  passing  their 
own  remarks,  and  enjoying  their  own  jokes,  on  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession. At  each  gate,  as  we  passed,  officers  on  duty  opened  and 
shut  it  for  us,  jingling  the  big  bells  which  are  hung  upon  them, 
as  they  sometimes  are  at  shop-doors,  to  prevent  silent,  stealthy 
entrance." 

In  what  is  designated  as  the  ante-reception  court,  musicians 
were  playing  and  singing  on  large  nine-stringed  harps,  accompanied 
by  harmonicons.  Courtiers  of  high  dignity  stepped  forward  to  grcei 
the  visitors  dressed  in  the  most  scrupulously  neat  fashion.  Men, 
women,  bulls,  dogs,  and  goats  were  led  about  by  strings ;  cocks  and 
hens  were  carried  in  men's  arms;  and  little  pages,  with  lop^ 
turbans,  rushed  about  conveying  messages,  as  if  their  lives  depended 
(as  they  most  probably  did)  on  their  swiftness,  e^ery  one  holding 
his  skin-cloak  round  him  lest  his  naked  legs  might  by  accident  be 
shown.     Could  anything  be  more  patriarchal  ] 

Captain  Speke,  refusing  with  true  spirit,  as  subsequently 
turned  out,  not  only  to  his  own  advantage,  but  to  that  of  all  who 
have  followed  in  his  footsteps — in  fact,  to  the  ultimate  regenerati<»^ 
of  the  country — to  crouch  and  make  such  unmanly  obeisances  as 
&re  expected  from  natives  and  from  Arab  merchant^,  he  had  to 
withdraw  for  a  time,  but  he  was  soon  recalled,  with  every  proteeta- 
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tion  of  regret  fbr  the  mistake  made,  was  ushered  in  by  musicians 
wearing  on  their  backs  long-haired  goat-skins,  **  dancing  as  they 
went  along  like  bears  in  a  fair,  and  playing  on  reed  instruments 
worked  o?er  with  beads  in  various  patterns,  from  which  depended 
leopaid  cat  skins — the  time  being  regulated  by  the  beating  of  long 
haDd-drums." 

At  his  first  reception  Captain  Speke  stood  for  an  hour  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  who  was  sitting  on  his  throne  in  a  state  hut 
5ntlie  third  tier,  without  a  word  being  interchanged.     As  we  shall 
bave  more  to  do  with  his  savage  majesty,  the  appearance  he  then 
praented  is  not  without  interest.     "  A  more  theatrical  sight,"  says 
the  traveller,  "I  never  saw.     The  king,   a  good-looking,  well- 
ignied,  tall  young  man  of  twenty-five,  was  sitting  on  a  red  blanket 
ipread  upon  a  square  platform  of  royal  grass,  encased  in  tiger-grass 
wis,  scrupulously  well-dressed  in  a  new  mbugu.     The  hair  of  his 
lead  was  cut  short,  excepting  at  the  top,  where  it  was  combed  up 
Dto  a  high  ridge,  running  from  stem  to  stern  like  a  cockscomb. 
)nhi8  neck  was  a  very  neat  ornament — a  large  ring  of  beautifuUy- 
wAed  small  beads,  forming  elegant  patterns  by  their  various 
donn.    On  one  arm  was  another  bead  ornament,  prettily  devised ; 
ad  on  the  other  a  wooden  charm  tied  by  a  string  covered  with 
ttake-skin.     On  every  finger  and  on  every  toe  he  had  alternate 
nsB  and  copper  rings ;    and  above  the  ankles,  halfway  up  the 
^  a  stocking  of  very  pretty  beads.     Everything  was  light,  neat, 
od  elegant  in  its  way    not  a  fault  could  be  found  with  the  taste 
his  'getting  up.'    For  a  handkerchief  he  held  a  well-folded 
ece  of  bark,  and  a  piece  of  gold-embroidered  silk,  which  he  con. 
Mitly  employed  to  hide  his  large  mouth  when  laughing,  or  to  wipe 
after  a  drink  of  plantain- wine,  of  which  he  took  constant  and 
pious  draughts  from  neat  little  gourd-cups,  administered  by  his 
lies-in- waiting,  who  were  at  once  his  sisters  and  wives.     A  white 
g,  spear,  shield,  and  woman — the  Ganda  cognisance  (imagine  the 
setiw  of  heraldry  at  a  newly. discovered  court !)— were  by  his 
e,  as  also  a  knot  of  staff  officers,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  brisk 
lyersation,  on  one  side ;  and  on  the  other  was  a  band  of  wich- 
ri,  or  lady-sorcerers." 

The  conclusion  of  this  first  mute  interview  was  very  amusing  : 
Phe  king's  gait  in  retiring  was  intended  to  be  very  majestic,  but 
I  not  succeed  in  conveying  to  me  that  impression.  It  was  the 
iditiooal  walk  of  his  race,  founded  on  the  step  of  the  lion  ;  but 
e  outward  sweep  of  the  legs,  intended  to  represent  the  stride  of 
e  noble  beast,  appeared  to  me  only  to  realise  a  very  ludicrous 
nd  of  waddle,  which  made  me  ask  Bombay  if  anything  serious 
aithe  matter  with  the  royal  person." 

At  a  second  intehriew  his  majesty  was  found  standing  on  a  red 
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blanket,  leaning  against  the  right  portal  of  the  hat,  talking  8 
laughing,  handkerchief  in  hand,  to  a  hundred  or  more  of 
admiring  wives,  who,  all  squatting  on  the  ground  outside,  in  t 
groups,  were  dressed  in  new  mbugus.  Upon  this  occasion 
majesty  deigned  to  enter  into  conversation ;  and  at  a  third,  prese 
were  laid  before  him,  at  which  it  is  said,  **  Mtesa  appeared  qu 
confused  with  the  various  wonders  as  he  handled  them,  made  si 
remarks,  and  pondered  over  them  like  a  perfect  child."  T 
points  in  the  conversation  showed,  however,  that  he  was  not  t 
intelligent ;  when  told  that  Englishmen  were  coming  up  the  li 
(in  allusion  to  Mr.  Petherick's  journey),  he  remarked  that  he  1 
heard  the  same  himself;  and,  again,  his  repartee,  ''If  friendsl 
is  your  desire,  what  would  you  say  if  I  showed  you  a  road  by  whi 
you  might  reach  your  home  in  a  month  ?*'  Considering  tl 
Speke  and  Qrant  both  came  from  the  south,  being  himself 
constant  indirect  communication  with  Zanzibar,  he  must  ha 
known  that  the  home  of  the  whites  was  in  the  north,  and  that  t 
way  that  led  to  it  was  by  Gondo-Koro.  Mtesa  also  gave  a  remai 
able  proof  of  honesty  the  very  next  day  in  returning  three  musk( 
lent  him  by  Captain  Speke.  He,  indeed,  considered  the  advent 
the  white  man,  and  of  the  presents  he  brought,  in  the  light  of  beii 
favoured  by  **  spirits,"  for  neither  his  father  nor  any  of  his  foi 
fathers  had  been  so  recognised  and  distinguished  by  any  **8ign 
as  a  rightful  inheritor  to  the  Ganda  throne. 

So  far  for  the  favourable  side  of  Mtesa*s  character ;  bat  on 
next  occasion  Captain  Speke  was  requested  to  shoot  four  cows 
quickly  as  possible,  whilst  another  loaded  carbine  was  handed  tc 
page,  who  was  told  to  go  out  and  shoot  a  man  with  it  in  the  ool 
court;  which  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  ''the  little urcl 
returned  to  announce  his  success,  with  a  look  of  glee  such  as  o 
would  see  in  the  face  of  a  boy  who  had  robbed  a  bird's.nept,cauj 
a  trout,  or  done  any  other  boyish  trick." 

The  utter  disregard  shown  in  Speke's  time  for  human  life  ^ 
perfectly  astounding.  After  obtaining  a  hut  within  the  coi 
precincts — a  favour  which  was  not  granted  until  over  a  monti 
fighting  for  the  privilege — nearly  every  day,  he  relates,  he  saw  oi 
two,  or  three  of  the  wretched  palace- women  led  away  to  execuW 
tied  by  the  hand  and  dragged  along  by  one  of  the  body-gu^ 
crying  out  as  she  went  to  premature  death,  "O  my  lord!  ' 
king !  my  mother  !"  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  in  the  utmost  desp 
and  lamentation ;  and  yet  there  was  not  a  soul  who  dared  I 
hand  to  save  any  of  them,  though  many  might  be  heard  privat< 
commenting  on  their  beauty. 

A  woman  who  had  run  away  in  consequence  of  ill-treatmei 
and  taken  refuge  in  au  old  man's  house,  as  also  the  nian  who  b 
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given  her  shelter,  were  sentenced  to  be  dismembered  bit  by  bit,  as 
rations  for  the  vultures,  every  day,  until  life  was  extinct.  An 
offieer  to  whom  only  one  woman  had  been  given,  having  asked  for 
more,  the  King  called  him  an  ingrate  and  ordered  him  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  on  the  spot.  In  this  case  some  mercy  was  shown,  his  neck 
liaving  been  dislocated  by  a  blow  delivered  behind  the  head  with  a 
sharp,  heavy-headed  club,  before  the  body  was  cut  with  slips  of 
iharp-edged  grass.  The  capricious  restlessness  and  most  cruel  self- 
willedness  of  this  despotic  king  used,  indeed,  to  manifest  them, 
ttlves  upon  the  slightest  occasion.  Noticing,  one  day  as  he  passed 
by  a  woman  tied  by  her  hands  to  be  punished  for  some  offence,  he 
took  the  oKocutiouOi's  duty  on  himself,  fired  at  her,  and  killed  her 
outright  At  length  Speke  was  roused  to  interference  by  such  acts 
of  arbitrary,  barbarous,  and  brutal  cruelty,  and  be  did  so  upon  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  royal  wives  being  ordered  for  execution 
iimply  for  offering  a  fruit  to  her  capricious  master.  He  interfered 
at  die  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  but  luckily  with  success,  and 
4e  report  of  such  success  was  everywhere  favourably  received  by 
^people,  whose  instincts  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  to  have  been 
wll-dispoaed  towards  such  atrocious  and  unnatural  acts  of  barbarity. 
To  the  last,  however,  to  the  very  day  previous  to  Speke  and  Grant's 
^•pftrture,  did  the  king  keep  up  the  brutal  practice.  "  On  the  way 
Iwine,"  writes  Speke,  **  one  of  the  king's  favourite  women  over- 
^us,  walking  with  her  hands  clasped  at  the  back  of  her  head  to 
•wcution,  crying  *  N'yawo  !'  in  the  most  pitiful  manner.  A  man 
^  preceding  her,  but  did  not  touch  her ;  for  she  loved  to  obey  the 
^'riers  of  her  king  voluntarily,  and  in  consequence  of  previous 
•ttachment  was  permitted,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  to  walk  free. 
Wondrous  world !  it  was  not  ten  minutes  since  we  parted  from  the 
^,  yet  he  had  found  time  to  transact  this  bloody  piece  of 
boiiness." 

Colonel  C.  Cliaill^— Long  Bey,  chief  of  the  Egyptian  staff 
^iich  accompanied  Colonel  Gordon  when  appointed  successor  to  Sir 
Simuel  Baker  as  governor.general,  in  what  are  rather  prematurely 
^••ignated  as  the  Egjrptian  provinces  under  the  Equator — started 
fcwn  Gondo-Koro  on  the  24th  of  April,  1874,  for  King  Mtesa's 
^<^nuiiionB,  accompanied  by  only  two  soldiers  of  the  Sudan  or 
°^i^ian8,  as  they  are  termed,  and  two  servants,  one  an  ALsacian, 
•^  the  other  a  Berber.  The  journey  from  Fouira  or  Fowira — 
^  furthermost  existing  position  occupied  by  the  Egyptians  upon 
^  Upper  Nile — to  Ganda  occupied  fifty-eight  days,  and  it  being 
^  rainy  season  was  attended  by  one  continuous  succession  of 
P^ations,  miseries,  and  difficulties  of  all  descriptions. 

At  length,  on  die  20th  of  June,  Colonel  Long  discovered  from 
^  sommit  of  a  hill  another  eminence,  upon  which  was  King 
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Mtesa  surrounded  by  his  harem  and  a  numerous  smte.  Hii 
majesty  had  previously  despatched  a  welcome  in  the  shape  of  ao 
ambassador  accompanied  by  4000  men  with  banners,  trumpets,  and 
drums.  Colonel  Long  was  mounted,  and  the  horse  created  i 
greater  amount  of  interest  than  even  the  white  man,  who  was,  afta 
Speke  and  Orant  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  third  to  visit  tb 
country.  He  was  on  his  side  much  struck  with  the  beauty  m 
picturesqueness  of  the  country  he  found  himself  in.  It  was,  ash 
describes  it,  hilly  and  varied,  and  dotted  with  woods  of  bananai 
but  interspersed — ^like  all  the  regions  of  Central  Africa,  odo( 
supposed  to  be  characterised  by  excessive  aridity — with  manh] 
spots  from  whence  emanate  pernicious  miasmas. 

Mtesa,  now  some  thirteen  years  older  than  when  first  cont6in< 
plated  by  Captain  Speke,  is  described  as  wearing  an  energetic  aspect 
and  he  received  his  visitors  graciously  at  the  entrance  of  a  pyrainidal 
hut  lined  with  stuff  imported  from  Zanzibar.  King  Mfeesa'f 
relations  lie  more  indeed  with  that  country  than  with  the  civilised 
regions  of  the  Nile,  from  which  he  is  separated  by  barbarooi 
and  inimical  races.  He  sends  caravans  of  ivory  to  Zanzibar  in 
exchange  for  cotton,  copper-wire,  and  shells,  which  represent  thfl 
currency  of  Ganda.  Having  retrograded  to  his  throne,  King 
Mtesa  made  his  visitor  take  a  seat  by  his  side,  an  honour  we  an 
told  which  he  had  never  granted  to  any  one  previously ;  but  that 
is  a  mistake.  Mtesa  had  by  this  time  adopted  the  Anib  oostumei 
He  wore  a  waistband  worked  with  gold,  carried  a  sword  in  hii  left 
hand,  and  his  feet  were  encased  in  well-wrought  sandals.  In  &ct, 
the  art  of  tanning  the  skins  of  animals  is  carried  in  Ghukda  to  • 
very  high  state  of  perfection.  By  his  side  was  an  elephant's  tootbi 
which  was  assumed  to  be  an  emblem  of  royalty.  The  ooartieti 
present  went  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  so  often  described  b} 
Speke,  of  kneeling  and  bowing,  with  the  old  formula  of  **  Yanzig! 
yaBzig !  yanzig !"  Twelve  men  in  red  and  black  uniforms  stood  bf, 
having  long  beards  and  a  ferocious  aspect.  They  appeared  to 
Colonel  Long  to  be  of  Malay  origin.  Their  turbans  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  rope,  and  their  duties  were  soon  made  clear  to  thfl 
visitors.  At  a  given  moment  they  seized  upon  thirty  individuab 
without,  who  were  decapitated  in  a  few  moments  amidst  terrific 
shrieks  and  the  beating  of  drums.  It  would  appear,  as  Speke 
before  remarked,  that  these  horrible  barbarities  were  at  times  odIj 
put  in  practice  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  display  of  arbitrary 
power. 

A  reception  marked  by  a  ceremony  of  so  truly  a  painful  and 
distressing  character  was  followed  by  a  little  less  repugnant 
presentation  to  a  collection  of  poor  female  slaves,  designated  ^ 
a  harem,  and  displaying  about  a  hundred  ebony  beauties  dad  in 
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bark-stuff  worn  after  the  fashion  of  a  Roman  toga.     The  chief  men 
[M'toDgalis)  had,  like  their  master,  adopted  a  white  costume. 

Colonel  Long  intimates,  in  a  communication  made  to  the  French 
jeographical  Society  (Bulletin  for  October,  1875),  that  the 
knowledge  which  he  acquired  of  the  king's  character  during  his 
tay  with  him  enabled  him  to  obtain  some  sway  over  his  caprices ; 
d  he  adds,  that  he  gained  so  much  influence  over  him,  that  the 
kg  did  not  wish  him  to  leave  him.  But  this  was  also  the  case 
Q  the  instance  of  Speke  and  Grant;  and  the  desire  which 
le  manifestly  has  for  white  men  remaining  permanently  with 
lim  promises  well  for  any  mission  which  will  proceed  cautiously, 
Dd  not  expect  to  uproot  old  pagan  superstitions,  the  traditional 
Rictice  of  polygamy,  and  superadded  Mahammadinism  at  one  and 
he  same  moment,  but  which  will  content  itself  with  gaining  a 
botii^  by  the  introduction  of  arts  and  industry,  and  then  obtaining 
hit  moral  influence  by  which  its  presence  will  become  rather  a 
Mcesuty  than  a  thing  tolerated  by  mere  caprice.  The  ultimate 
anvereion  of  the  people  to  a  knowledge  of  the  blessings  of  a 
Jhristian  religion  would  then  follow,  considering  all  the  circum- 
itUGBs  of  the  case,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Colonel  Long  was  permitted  to  navigate  Lake  Victoria  to  a 
•nuJl  extent,  notwithstanding  the  superstition  of  the  people  with 
«girf  to  its  being  inhabited  by  Afrits,  or  evil  spirits.  The  reader 
'Speke's  narrative  will  remember  that  when  Mtesa  paid  a  visit 
a  his  company  to  an  island  occupied  by  the  Mgussa  or  Neptune  of 
he  N'yanza,  as  Speke  calls  him—  not  in  person,  he  also  takes  care 
0  explain,  for  Mgussa  is  a  spirit — but  by  his  familiar  or  deputy, 
^ho  communicates  the  secrets  of  the  deep  to  the  King  of  Ganda, 
^e  king  looked  jokingly  at  Speke,  and  laughed  both  at  the 
IgnsBa  and  his  wife,  and  then  looked  at  the  strange  creatures  by 
»m  as  much  as  to  say,  "  What  do  you  think  of  them  V  But  his 
^ticism  appears  to  have  gone  now  much  further ;  for  in  order  to 
^itiate  Colonel  Long's  navigation  of  the  lake,  he  actually  had 
Yea  of  its  guardian  spirits  (for  there  seems  to  be  at  least  one 
pttsa  to  every  island)  decapitated. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  clearly  determined  by  all  the  journeys 
^  to  King  Mtesa's  dominions,  whether  by  Speke  and  Grant,  or 
Stanley  from  the  south,  or  by  Colonel  Long  or  the  unfortunate 
lumt  de  Bellefonds  from  the  north,  and  that  is  that  not  only  are 
ere  countries  of  the  most  unhealthy  and  dangerous  character  to 
averse  in  order  to  reach  Ganda,  but  that  that  hilly  and  com- 
witively  healthy  region  is  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  who  are 
IK)  means  so  favourably  disposed  to  the  whites  as  King  Mtesa 
P^urs  to  be,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  will  infallibly  take  their 
"M  if  in  their  power  to  do  so. 
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On  his  return  Colonel  Long  was  not  only  harassed  and  di 
comfited  by  the  mutinous  behaviour  and  flight  of  his  porters,  bi 
after  discovering  that  the  Upper  or  Somerset  Nile  expands  into 
lake,  which  he  named  after  Hussain  Pasha,  and,  embarking  ' 
the  river,  he  was  attacked  by  a  flotilla  of  people  of  Kaba.B«j 
king  of  Nyoro  or  of  the  Unyoro,  the  same  who  attacked  Sir  Sami 
Baker  at  Mazindi,  in  June,  1872;  but,  tying  his  two  can( 
together  and  raising  a  barricade  of  iron  chests,  aided  by  only  t< 
soldiers,  he  was  enabled  not  only  to  keep  the  enemy  oflF  till  nij 
closed  and  brought  with  it  the  means  of  escape  to  Fowira,  \ 
together  they  shot  down  eighty-two  of  their  assailants,  of  whc 
two  are  said  to  have  been  persons  of  distinction. 

The  remarkable  journey  of  Mr.  Stanley  anteceded  M.  Linant 
Bellefonds'  visit  to  King  Mtesa,  but  there  are  some  incidents 
the  record  of  the  latter  unfortunate  traveller's  visit— mc 
especially  of  the  meeting  with  Stanley  himself — that  are 
graphic  and  so  illustrative  of  progressive  intercourse  with  the  Kii 
of  Ganda,  that  we  shall  give  it  precedence.  M.  Linant  < 
Bellefonds  was,  like  Colonel  Long,  attached  to  Colonel  Goidoi 
command  in  the  Upper  Nile,  and  he  was  accompanied,  on  1 
mission — like  his  predecessor,  Colonel  Long— by  soldiers  of  Sudi 
who  with  red  tunics,  leopard-skin  cartridge  boxes,  and  wh 
trousers,  produced,  he  said,  the  very  best  effect.  A  kind 
triumphal  entry  was  thus  effected  into  the  capital ;  trumpets  w( 
sounded  and  drums  beat,  whilst  Ganda  soldiery  kept  up  the  din 
their  side,  and  some  10,000  human  beings,  we  are  told,  accompan 
the  procession,  running,  dancing,  and  shouting  or  singing.  Tl 
through  gardens  and  over  hills,  until  they  came  to  a  large  oj 
space,  where  a  further  and  more  compact  crowd  was  assemblec 
some  sitting,  others  standing,  but  all  preserving  a  respect 
silence.  This  was  at  the  Queen.mother's,  a  personage  of  m 
importance  in  Speke's  narrative.  Thence  onwards  the  crowd  k 
on  augmenting,  but  in  no  way  behaving  so  as  to  interfere  with 
progress  of  the  visitor.  They  jumped  and  danced  and  tumb 
about  over  hills  and  through  gardens.  "  It  was/'  says  the  write 
'^amost  amusing  and  stirring  spectacle  to  see  such  a  mass 
human  beings  clothed  in  the  most  varied  and  strange  costua 
completely  cover  large  hills,  whence  they  would  precipitate  th« 
selves  like  a  torrent  into  the  ravines  the  whole  length  of  the  i« 
whilst  a  crowd  of  women  were  dispersed  in  one  long  line  in  fron 
the  houses."  Every  now  and  then  a  courier  arrived  breath 
from  Mtesa.     He  brought  the  salaam^    which  once  delivered, 
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started  back,  like  an  arrow,  to  deliver  the  reply  at  the  feet  of  his 
majesiy. 

At  length  Mtesa's  palace  appeared  in  sight,  standing  on  the 
DOftfaem  side  of  a  hill,  whence  it  commanded  a  vast  extent  of  land- 
5cape.  The  next  day  (April  12th,  1875),  M.  Linant  de  Bellefonds 
was  received  by  the  king  in  person.  It  was  the  same  thing  over 
again,  only  this  time  along  huts  in  gardens  and  cane  enclosures, 
and  then  through  courts  full  of  Mtongalis  (a  word  used  by  some  for 
ministers,  by  others  for  chief  officers,  and  then,  again,  for  soldiers)  and 
musiciaLS,  to  a  last  court,  where  the  king  stood  erect,  surrounded 
bvbis  guard  armed  with  muskets  at  the  entrance  of  the  '*•  salle  de 
reception,**  or  audience  hut. 

"I  approached  and  saluted  in  the  Turkish  fashion.  He  held 
out  his  hand,  which  I  took  in  mine,  and  at  the  same  moment  I 
perceived,  at  his  left  hand,  the  sunburnt  face  of  an  European.  It 
is  a  traveller ;  I  imagine  it  to  be  Cameron!  We  look  at  one 
wwther,  but  without  exchanging  a  word." 

Mtesa  led  the  way  into  the  audience-hut,  and  the  whites 
Mowed  him.  The  roof  was  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  the  nave 
left  open  so  that  the  throne  could  be  approached,  the  aisleis  filled 
titb  courtiers,  and  at  each  pillar  a  guard  in  red  mantle,  white 
turban  adorned  with  monkey  fur,  white  trousers,  black  blouse  or 
tunic  with  red  facings,  and  all  with  muskets.  A  great  change,  it  will 
be  observed,  had  come  over  the  scene  since  Speke  and  Grant's  time. 

Mtesa's  throne  was  now  an  arm-cliair,  and  his  footstool  lay  on  a 
leopard's  skin,  itself  placed  upon  a  Smyrna  carpet.  The  polished 
elephant's  tooth  was  there,  as  also  two  boxes  with  charms  or 
fetishes,  two  lances — one  of  copper  and  one  of  iron,  attributes  of 
Ganda,  were  held  by  two  men,  while  the  wuzeer  and  two  scribes 
Were  at  his  feet.  Of  Mtesa  himself  we  are  told,  "  he  is  very 
dignified,  and  not  wanting  in  a  certain  natural  distinction;  his 
costume  is  elegant ;  a  white  kaftan  with  a  red  border,  a  black 
^c  fringed  with  gold  lace,  stockings  and  slippers,  and  a  fez  with 
A  silver  ornament  on  its  top.  Ho  carries  a  sword  with  an  ivory 
bandle  encrusted  with  silver,  and  a  stick  of  office. 

'*I  have  made  a  display  of  my  presents,  which  Mtesa  has 
Pretended  to  scarcely  look  at,  his  dignity  not  alloTi^ing  of  his  being 
curious. 

*'  I  address  myself  to  the  stranger  who  is  seated  opposite  to  me 
to  the  left  of  the  king: 

**'lt  is  to  Monsieur  Cameron  that  I  have  the  honour  of 
speaking  ?* 

"*No,  sir;  Mr.  Stanley.' 

" '  M.  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  member  of  Colonel  Gordon's  expe- 
dition/ " 
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We  bowed  in  the  most  respectful  manner  passible,  as  if  we  had 
been  in  a  drawing-room,  but  our  conversation  ended  there. 

This  meeting  with  Mr.  Stanley  surprised  me  very  much.  H» 
was  utterly  from  my  thoughts,  for  I  was  completely  ignorant  of  hk 
expedition  or  his  projects.  I  bade  the  king — who  had  amiued 
himself  the  whole  time  in  drilling  my  unfortunate  soldiers,  and 
having  the  trumpets  sounded — good-bye,  and  shaking  hands  with 
Mr.  Stanley,  asked  him  to  do  me  the  honour  of  partaking  of  my 
dinner  with  me." 

It  may  be  imagined,  when  Mr.  Stanley  and  M.  Linant  de 
Bellefonds  met  in  the  latter*s  hut,  how  much,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, they  had  to  communicate  to  each  other.  Mr.  Stanley 
had  just  arrived  &om  his  expedition  in  the  country  of  the  Masai, 
and  his  important  navigation  and  survey  of  Lake  Victoria,  in  which 
he  had  established,  in  face  of  the  many  opinions  advanced  to  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  one  great  sheet  of  water,  embracing  even  it  is 
supposed  Lake  Bahr-ngo.  But,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is 
still  highly  probable  that  another  lake  exists  to  the  north-eastwards. 
He  had  found  highlands  to  the  eastwards,  and  that  the  lake 
abounded  in  islands ;  one  of  the  largest  of  which  was,  as  Speke  had 
before  reported,  called  Sessa  or  Sassa,  the  other  being  XJkerewe, 
which,  or  the  tribe  of  the  same  name,  give  their  name  to  the  lake. 
Mr.  Stanley  also  found  that  the  lake  had  a  considerable  affluent  at 
its  south-west  extremity,  called  the  Shimiyu,  which  empties  itsdt 
into  the  Gulf  of  Speke,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
source  of  the  Nile. 

In  a  summary  given  of  eight  different  theories  advocated  at  that 
time,  as  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  in  "All  Round  the  World" 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  204),  published  in  1862 ;  that  which  was  selected  as  the 
most  probable  of  all  was  given  as  Lake  Victoria,  and  its  noutherly 
tributary,  the  Jordan's  Nullah.  That  was  the  name  by  which  the 
only  southerly  tributary  known  to  Speke  was  at  that  time  called. 

In  facty  the  first  civilised  eye  that  contemplated  the  eternal 
snows  of  Mount  Kilima-njaro,  Kenia,  and  Obal,  saw  in  all  pro- 
bability the  sources  of  the  Nile, — this,  with  numerous  affluents 
from  the  other  Fahs  or  culminating  points  of  Mount  Himadii.  tst 
the  East  African  ghauts,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  of 
Ptolemy.* 

•  Kilima-njaro  is  the  Moiiut  Olympus  of  Ethiopia  of  Fernandez  de 
Enciso'a  Hunia  de  (JeographiUf  1830.  AlcQaeen  and  Captain  Burton  long  ago 
pointed  out  thai  it  is  only  by  assuming  the  true  White  Nile  to  head  high- 
lauds,  that  wo  can  account  for  the  snows  of  ^^il^chylus  {Ethiopia  Frag,^  139, 
ed.  Didot),  and  of  Ptolemy  (lib.  iv.  cap.  8),  with  which  the  "  Moon  Moun* 
tain  '^  feeds  the  "two  "  lake  reservou's  of  the  Nile.  Mount  Himadil — ^the inner 
Madi  Mountain — were  Unit  bi-ou^^ht  to  notice  by  Brun  Hollet. .    Trem;tuX|  iu 
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itttiley's  suirej  has  iiirther  shown  that  there  are  not,  as 
need,  a  number  of  outlets  from  Lake  Victoria,  constituting 
'  inverted  delta,  but  one  main  river  flowing  from  it,  which 
Bow  into  Lake  Albert  as  was  supposed  (Colonel  Gordon, 
U  la  Soc,  de  Geographies  for  November,  1875),  but  really 
88  the  Upper  Nile.  An  artificial  derivative,  or  canal, 
)wever,  m  front  of  M'tesai,  as  Mtesa's  capital  is  called, 
Dtervening  land  constitutes  the  island  of  Ikira.  Some  of 
Is  on  the  lake  are  striking  natural  curiosities ;  one  has  a 
ridge  of  granite,  another  recals  what  M.  de  Bellefouds 
e  Enchanting  Qrotto  of  Calypso,"  and  a  third  resembles 
Dx  of  Egypt. 

bv,  after  experiencing  much  suffering,  and  having  as  is 
ell  known  to  fight  bis  way  among  native  tribes,  urged,  it 
d,  to  hostility  by  slave-dealing  Arabs,  up  to  Lake  Victoria, 
ite  of  its  mgussa  or  spirits,  launched  the  "Lady  Alice  "  ou 
3,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  survey  the  whole  of  the  lake, 
exception  of  its  south-western  corner.  After  exploring  the 
the  lake,  above  the  llipon  falls,  he  had  navigated  the  coast 
till  he  came  to  Bayal,  where  he  was  received  by  King 
lotilla,  which  conducted  him  to  Usavara  at  the  head  of 
I  Bay.  What  information  we  have  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
gs  after  his  arrival  at  the  court  of  Mtesa,  were  primarily 
om  letters  entrusted  to  the  unfortunate  M.  Linant  de 
s,  who  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  near  Lahore ;  the  letters 
session  being  fortunately  subsequently  recovered, 
tanley's  reception  appears  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  the 
lat  given  to  others,  save  that  besides  beating  drums  and 
eigs,  muskets  were  also  discharged  in  his  honour.  The 
mted  his  hand  to  his  visitor,  but  the  customary  silence 
ired  for  an  irksome  length  of  time.  Mtesa  was,  it  is  said, 
le  about  34  years  of  age,  tall  and  slim  with  broad  shoulders, 
was  25  years  old  in  1862,  he  must  be  about  39  years  old. 
)gnomy  is  described  as  agreeable  and  expressive,  even  of 

He  has  large  eyes,  and  his  mouth  and  nose  are  better 
ui  in  the  ordinary  negro  type,  and  approach  more  to  that 
J)8  of  Maskat.  His  teeth  are  good  and  very  white.  He 
ostume  of  an  Arab.     Mr.  Stanley  appears  to  have  been 

captivated  by  the  appearance  and  manners  of  this 
ring.  The  latter  he  describes  as  replete  with  grace 
and  cordiality, — in  one  word,  those  of  a  perfect  gentleman' 

de  VAfriquey  <tc.,  calls  the  mountain  chain  Iniadou,  and  Beke  has 
in  bis  map  to  "  Sources  of  the  Nile."  Accoiding  to  Dr.  Krapf,  a 
ort  saw  snow  -  clad  mountains  to  the  west^  from  off  the  River 

a. 
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He  compares  him,  in  fact,  to  Said  or  Seyyid  Burghajh,  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  now  known  in  this  country^  and  says  that  he  found  in  him 
a  friend,  a  generous  king,  and  an  intelligent  sovereign.  Mtesanot 
professes  Tslamism^  and  observes  other  laws  than  his  mere  caprices 
There  are  no  longer  any  daily  butcheries  of  men  and  women,  and 
an  execution,  once  au  every-day  occurrence,  is  now  a  rare  event 
The  court,  like  the  monarch,  has  adopted  Arabian  costumes,  man- 
ners, and  religion.  M.  Linant  de  Beliefonds  also  attests  to  the  &et 
that  the  cruel  caprices  of  the  king  are  entirely  gone  by,  "  since 
Speke  was  here;*'  he  says,  *•  there  has  been  a  great  iransformation 
in  the  nature  of  Mtesa,  as  well  as  in  the  country." 

**  Every  day,'*  says  Stanley,  ** I  discovered  something  to  increase 
my  esteem  and  respect  for  this  sovereign.  His  delight  is  to  imitate 
Europeans,  and  especially  what  he  has  heard  of  their  great  men. 
He  has  opened  wide  and  good  roads  in  the  environs  of  his  capital, 
waiting  for  the  day  when  some  generous  European  shall  send  him  a 
conveyance  mounted  on  wheels." 

In  his  second  letter,  dated  April  14th,  Mr.  Stanley  expressea  a 
belief  in  his  having  shaken  ihe  monarch's  faith  in  MuhammadinisOi 
— a  faith  which  appears,  indeed,  to  be  of  a  recent  date,  and  imper. 
fectly  planted  in  him ;  and  he  further  believes  he  has  so  far  prepani 
him  for  conversion  to  Christianity,  that  it  would  merely  require  that 
a  Christian  mission— no  matter  what  sect — should  put  in  an 
appearance,  that  that  religion  should  be  received  and  adopted,  for 
"  here  the  courtiers  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  follow  in  everything 
the  example  given  by  the  master."  Mtesa  has  already  had  the 
ten  commandments  inscribed  for  his  own  private  use,  and  he  hai 
promised  to  receive  any  white  men — missionaries  or  others— who 
may  come  to  his  country  with  generous  benevolence.  Mr.  Stanley 
points  out  even  what  kind  of  presents  would  be  most  acceptable,  ai 
also  what  the  missionaries  should  take  over  for  their  own  uses.  H> 
notices  the  two  modes  of  approaching  the  country,  by  Zanxibary 
Ongoyo,  and  Unyanyembe,  or  by  the  Nile,  giving  preference  to  the 
to  the  latter ;  and  although  neither  mode  is  perfectly  safe,  still  n 
Colonel  Gordon — unless  unfortunately  cut  ofif  by  the  rebellion  el 
the  cow- worshipping  Shilluks,  or  by  Kaba  Bega,  the  persistently 
hostile  king  of  Ungoro,  whose  chief  place  is  M'ruli — had  hisadvanoe 
posts  at  Fowira,  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  there  is  water  commonica* 
tion  from  that  point  to  Lake  Victoria — and,  in  fact,  to  Kmg  Mtesa'i 
capital— this  is  unquestionably,  and  in  every  point  of  view,  the 
best  route.  A  perfect  labour  of  regeneration  and  colonisation  \^ 
before  the  missionaries ;  but  as  Mr.  Stanley  justly  remarks,  laviog* 
stone  (and  he  might  have  added,  many  others,)  has  shown  thai 
English  missionaries  do  not  recoil  before  obstacles  <»  dangen" 
the  most  formidable  character. 
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The  name  of  the  country  would  appear  from  M.  Linant  de,  Belle- 
buds'  Tersion,  Qanda — the  people  being  intimated  by  the  more  gene- 
nlly  used  word  Uganda  or  M*lJganda.  Speke  has  a  curious  statement 
upon  this  point.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  displaying  a  large  double 
stiriet  blanket  to  the  queen-mother,  one  of  the  courtiers  observed 
that  the  man  must  be  a  good  one  who  brought  such  a  treasure  as 
this  to  Uddfi.  "'And  why  not  say  Uganda  V  I  asked.  '  Because  all  this 
orantry  is  called  Uddu.'  Uganda  is  personified  by  Mtesa,  and  no  one 
GUI  say  he  has  seen  Uganda  until  he  has  been  presented  tothe  king.*' 

Mr.  Stanley  may  be  too  hopeful  and  enthusiastic ;  King  Mtesa 
may  be  little  to  be  relied  upon,  and  great  difficulties  would  have  to 
be  encountered  by  Christian  missionaries,  in  attempting  to  uproot 
the  traditional  practice  of  polygamy,  which  is  also  upiield  by 
Mnhammadinism.  M.  Linant  de  Bellefonds  points,  out,  indeed,  that 
the  multiplicity  of  wives  in  Gandais  a  source  of  re/enue,  instead  of 
being,  as  in  other  countries,  a  cause  of  ruin.  Woman  there  is  alone 
the  agricultural  labourer ;  man  devotes  himself  to  carpentry,  forge- 
^,  frequently  to  far  niente.  Woman  ploughs,  sows,  and  reaps 
tbe  harvest ;  labour  is  very  light,  the  soil  being  most  productive. 
Koris  there,  indeed,  much  cultivation.  Bananas,  the  chief  resource, 
gnms  wild,  and  the  women  have  to  gather  them,  sometimes  at  great 
^stances.  Yams  grow  readily,  maize  is  only  cultivated  to  make 
pombe,  and  sugar-cane,  rice,  onions,  and  a  few  other  vegetables,  are 
only  grown  in  the  enclosed  gardens. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  spreat  influence  that 
QMild  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  civilisation  of  Central  Africa, 
Bwre  particularly  in  its  lake  districts,  and  most  hilly  and  wholesome 
ptrts,  by  making  Mtesa's  capital  the  head-quarters  of  a  missionary 
itition.  He  is  nominal  ruler  from  the  34th  to  the  3 1st  degrees  of 
longitade,  and  from  the  first  to  the  3*"  30'  degrees  of  south  latitude. 
Ai  King  (but  this  is  very  questionable),  of  Karagwd,  Qanda,  Un- 
}tto,  IJsoga,  and  Ujuwi,  he  is  in  the  possession  of  a  kingdom  of 
•bout  400  geographical  miles  in  length,  by  50  in  width,  and  he 
Udi  despotic  sway  over  some  2,000,000  of  people.  His  fleet  upon 
Uke  Victoria  comprises  of  itself  84  canoes,  each  mounted  by  thirty 
to  forty  men,  representing  a  force  of  3500  men  ;  and  if  he  does  not 
bold  sway  over  the  actual  sources  of  the  Nile,  he  does  so  over  its 
be«l  reservoir. 

The  lake  districts  of  Central  Africa  cannot  be  looked  upon  by 
•ay  thoughtful  person  but  as  a  new  world  revealed  within  this  last 
Verier  of  a  century  to  the  civilised  portion  of  mankind.  Barely 
^enty-five  years  ago  these  regions  of  Central  Africa  were  a  perfect 
Byiterj,  a  nonentity  on  the  globe,  and  a  mere  vacant  space  on  the 
"■^  They  were  unknown,  unexplored,  reported  to  be  inaccessible, 
^peopled  only  by  wild  animals.    Situated  uuder  tbe  torrid  zone 
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and  burnt  up  by  a  fiery  sud^  the  soil  was  supposed  to  be  \ 
arid  desert,  and  the  climate  to  be  unhealthy  and  unfit  for  1 
life.  Now,  within  a  comparatively  very  brief  space  of  timi 
as  remarkable  for  their  courage  as  for  their  perseverance 
confronted  these  dangers  and  have  surmounted  them;  and 
frightful  and  formidable  regions  have  been  found  to  be  in 
countries,  in  respect  to  which  nature  has  not  been  less  pre 
and  generous  than  in  respect  to  any  of  the  most  favoured 
known.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water,  even  to  great  na^ 
rivers  and  lakes ;  extending  from  the  Indian  Seas,  and  fro 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean — the  elevation  of  the  soil 
the  level  of  the  seas ;  the  contrasted  configuration  of  the  \\ 
succession  of  hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  and  the  neighbour!: 
lofty  mountains,  tend,  with  the  evaporation  from  the  lab 
temper  the  intertropical  heats  ;  the  soil  itself  is  extremely 
and  the  natural  productions  of  the  country  very  varied.  Hei 
these  regions  also  tenanted  by  a  large  population,  to  whc 
customs,  arts,  and  mechanical  resources,  are  as  yet  imknow 
who  are  really  waiting  and  expecting  the  benefits  of  civilisa 
our  hands.  Whilst  we  give  due  honour,  then,  to  the  devote 
who  have  opened  the  way,  let  us  not  forget  what  is  also  due 
part. 

The  above  was  penned  before  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Can 
important  discoveries  had  been  given  to  the  public.  These 
ever,  do  not  militate  against  views  derived  from  Colonel  \ 
explorations  and  the  paper  by  Colonel  Gordon  in  the  BuUetin 
Soc,  de  Geographic^  for  October  and  November,  1875.  C 
contrary,  Lieutenant  Cameron  found  a  large  river — as  large 
Lualaba  or  Upper  Congo  itself — flowing  into  that  river  fr< 
north;  and  he  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  Buri — the  ] 
of  Poncet,  and  Welle  of  Schweinfurth — which  is  supposed  1 
from  Albert  Nyanza.  He  also  met  with  a  tributary  calk 
Lila^  which  wpuld  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Liba  and 
supposed  to  flow  into  Albert  Nyanza.  Against  this  ia  to 
the  information  obtained  by  Schweinfurth,  that  the  Kiba 
Oadda,  as  he  heard  them  called,  flow  from  the  **  inner"  side 
mountains  which  enclose  the  Albert  Nyanza.  It  would  t 
curious  if  the  opinion  held  by  the  ancients,  and  even  insisted 
by  the  oriental  geographers,  more  especially  by  Edrii 
Abul'fada— of  the  division  of  the  Nile  into  an  Egyptian 
and  an  Ethiopian  river  (Congo),  should  prove  correct  in  as 
Albert  Nyanza  is  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

xmas/'  some  three  or  four  miles  inland  on  the  Hampshire 
vas  a  favourite  resort  of  the  strangers  and  sojourners  at 
sach.    They  tired  of  sea-bathing,  got  sick  of  shrimps,  and 

saturated  with  the  damp  steam  of  the  seaweed  rotting  in 
,  and  got  footsore  and  weary  with  much  tramping  on  tha 
.  Sooner  or  later  the  idea  struck  them  that  a  stroll  in  the 
smes  of  the  neighbourhood  would  be  a  pleasant  change ;  and 
r  chance  would  take  them  along  a  narrow,  thickly-wooded 
sffkened  by  the  shade  of  overhanging  trees,  until  at  length, 
ter  light  broke  through  the  foliage,  and  a  sudden  turn  dis. 
ft  clearing,  in  which  stood  the  time-worn  Manor  House  of 
gs. 
ad  been  built  in  an  age  when  mien  had  begun  to  trust  each 

little,  so  that  it  was  not  fortified ;  but  the  builder  had 
ly  considered  that  too  much  publicity  was  not  desirable,  so 
hidden  it  away  in  the  woods.  It  was  at  least  seven  miles 
carriage- road  from  Silverbeach  to  Qreylings,  although  not 
lan  four  by  the  narrow  lanes.    When  the  house  was  built, 

from  Silverbeach  were  not  desired,  as  the  strangers  gene, 
sre  men  of  piratical  tendencies  and  no  particular  morality, 
nded  on  the  sea.coast  of  England  whenever  opportunity 

or  booty  was  easily  to  be  obtained. 

aing  suddenly  upon  Qreylings  was  like  meeting  a  ghost,  or, 
bn't  believe  in  ghosts,  like  being  brought  face  to  face  with 
t^— *not  a  real  past,  not  the  past  of  bricks  and  mortar,  not  even 
wn  past, — but  the  memory  of  dreamland — the  memory  we 
grasp,  the  recollection  of  what  we  know  must  have  happened 
Jthough  we  cannot  recall  the  when  or  the  where,  the  long- 
in  echo,  which  the  autumn  wind,  sighing  through  the  forest, 
reawakens,  the  half-memory  which  the  odour  of  a  flower 
ovoke,  until  we  dream  for  an  instant  that  we  are  young  again, 
[reylings  stirred  up  just  such  a  past.  It  brought  back  the 
id  of  imagination,  and  the  visitors  from  Silverbeach  gazed 
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dreamily  on  Greylings,  and  for  a  little  while  forgot  the  dolireali 
of  their  own  lodging  at  the  sea  side. 

But  it  did  not  do  to  stop  too  long  staring  at  Qreylings.  ' 
place  was  gloomy,  and  tradition  had  it  that  the  house  was  haiml 
and  visitors,  with  any  powers  of  imagination^  observed,  that  as 
daylight  faded  and  the  damp  mists  arose,  the  very  trees  assoi 
strange  shapes  in  the  gathering  darkness ;  and  so  they  gai 
shudder  and  hurried  off,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  Idft, 
were  glad  enough  to  find  themselves  safe  back  again  at  S3 
beach. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  conduct  of  one  visitor,  who,  late 
the  evening,  found  himself  playing  his  usual  game  of  poel  at 
"  Hoy  Tavern,'*  with  two  or  three  congenial  companions. 

"A  precious  queer  old  place,  that  Greylings !"  observed 
young  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Baffles,  to  the  billiard-mai 
••Who  lives  there?" 

"  Nobody  lives  there,  as  one  may  say/'  replied  the  man. 
Mr.  Huntingdon  now  ;  but  he  won't  be  there  long,  I  make  a  i 
He  has  been  now  longer  than  I  thought  he  would,  and  he  is  bo 
to  clear  out  soon." 

••  What  for  ?"  asked  Mr.  Baffles. 

•'I  don't  know,  sir;  there's  a  lot  of  foolish  talk  about  ^ 
and  such-like— old  women's  talk,  I  suppose ;  but  anyway,  sern 
won't  stop  in  the  place,  and  it  comes  hard  upon  a  gentlenuu 
clean  his  own  boots ;  and  so  the  gentleman  mostly  goet  ai 
too." 

"  Why  does  any  one  take  the  place^  then  ?" 

"  Because  of  the  shooting.  You  see  the  house  is  let 
nothing,  like,  and  there's  a  right  of  shooting  over  a  thous 
acres.  Mr.  Huntingdon  is  a  great  sportsman,  and  he  will  hold 
to  Qreylings,  if  any  one  can." 

''Is  it  an  English  ghost  you  are  afraid  of?"  asked  a  yoi 
Irish  gentleman,  who  was  a  student  on  his  travels,  and  atpree 
investigating  the  effect  of  the  English  climate  on  Irish  whiskj 
"  is  it  an  English  ghost?  Why,  man,  we  have  a  Banshee  of 
own  down  at  Castle  Howligan,  and  I  never  feared  it !" 

"  What  does  the  Banshee  do?"  inquired  Mr.  Baffles. 

••  It  howls,  man  alive,  when  the  bead  of  the  house  is  goiii{ 
die !" 

"  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts  or  Banshees  either  I"  said  a  v 
handsome  but  dissipated-looking  youth,  who  was  lounging  on  1 
sofet,  and  watching  the  game.  '•  Who  ever  saw  a  ghost  or  hein 
Banshee?" 

"My  father  beard  the  Banshee  twenty  times!"  replied  t 
Irish  gentleman. 
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"Why  isn't  he  dead,  then?"  retorted  tha  younnr  disbeliever, 
whose  name  was  Gregory  ;  ''  what's  the  good  of  the  Banshee  ?" 

"It  isn't  the  fault  of  the  Banshee,  nor  of  my  father,"  ex- 
piained  the  Irish  gentleman.  ''  There's  them  that  says  my  father 
was  changed  at  nurse,  and,  of  course,  the  Banshee  is  puzzled  — 
moall  blame  to  it  !*' 

^  I  think,"  said  a  quiet,  elderly  man,  who  was  sipping  a  glass 
of  sherry,  "  that  all  of  us  have  a  belief  in  ghosts.  You  know  the 
great  moralist  said,  *  We  confess  it  by  our  fears  although  we  deny 
it  with  our  lips.'  " 

•*But  I  have  no  fear,"  replied  young  Gregory. 

"  Would  you  walk  up  to  Greylings  and  knock  at  his  hall-door 
all  in  the  dark  ?"  asked  Mr.  Baffles. 

*'  ITes,  if  I  had  any  business  there  ;  but  if  I  had  no  message  to 
give,  excepting  that  I  had  come  to  say  I  was  not  afraid  of  ghosts,  I 
should  look  like  a  fool!" 

"  I'd  bet  a  pound  you  would  not  go  if  you  had  a  message  !'*  said 


"I'll  find  you  one,  if  you  want  to  bet,"  interrupted  the  elderly 
ibinger.  "  I  want  to  send  a  letter  to  Mr.  Huntingdon,  and  you 
can  bring  back  an  answer ;  and  if  you  do  it,  I  will  stand  a  supper 
lad  you  will  win  your  bet." 

"  Give  me  your  letter,  then,"  replied  Mr.  Gregory ;  "  it's  only 
wne  o'clock  now,  and  I'll  be  back  before  twelve— mind,  it's  a 
H Mr.  Baffles?" 

"Not  unless  you  make  it  back  by  eleven." 

"  I  could  not  do  it  in  the  time ; — say  half-past  V 

"Twenty  minutes  past,"  replied  Baffles,  who  began  to  think 
he*d  lose  his  money. 

**  Very  good !"  replied  Gregory ;  "  it's  a  bet ! " 

"Take  this  letter  to  Mr.  Gregory,  in  the  billiard-room,"  said 
we  elderly  stranger,  addressing  Thomas,  the  head  waiter  of  the 
*Hby/  "  I  shall  want  supper  at  half. past  eleven.  By-the-bye, 
^  are  all  those  young  men  in  the  billiard-room  \ — all  respectable, 
I«appo8e?" 

The  waiter  went  out  to  make  his  observations,  and  returned  in 
*few  minutes  with  the  information  required. 

"The  young  gent  with  a  little  .'red  tuft  to  his  chin  is  Mr. 
^ee,  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  the  Irish  gent  is  Mr.  0' Grady,  of 
«•  Dublin  University;  Mr.  Spinks,  the  young  gent  with  the 
9^tacles,  is  in  training  for  a  lawyer ;  and  the  little  gent  with  the 
«H)ck.knees  is  going  into  the  army." 

"Why,  he  is  oidy  five  feet  high!"  exclaimed  the  guest. 

** Takes  them  by  intellect  now,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter, — ^**  all 
^e,8ir,  officers  and  privates.     There's  no  cripples  left  in  the 
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villages  now,  sir.  You  won't  find  a  tailor  within  twenty  huImI 
there's  such  a  call  for  brains  now-a-dajs,  that  all  the  cripples  an 
snapped  up  by  the  recruiting  sergeants." 

''  Ob,  that  is  the  reason,  is  it  ?  but  Thomas,  you  have  not  toU 
me  anything  about  this  Mr.  Gregory.     Who  is  he  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  that  young  man,"  said  the  waiter, 
thoughtfully  ;  ''  he  has  been  down  here  for  a  few  days,  but  I  caa't 
make  him  out— he  is  different,  somehow,  from  the  other  yooog 
gentlemen.  Between  you  and  me,  sir/'  continued  Thomas,  as  he 
carefully  closed  the  door,  "  I  think  he's  a  dangerous  character !" 

*•  How  is  that  \ — ^you  can  tell  me — I'm  safe  enough  ?" 

*'  Well,  sir,  he  has  got  queer  ways  about  him  !  He  always  loob 
at  his  change,  for  one  thing ;  now,  that's  bad  in  so  }oung  a  man  I 
I  bate  a  suspicious  character  like  that.  Then,  again,  he  hasn't  got 
any  modesty  I  He  comes  into  the  coffee-room,  does  that  young  man, 
when  I  was  quite  alone,  as  I  thought,  and  I  was  decanting  a  tattle 
of  old  port.  I  was  just  looking  at  a  little  in  a  wine-glass,  to  see  if 
it  was  a  good  colour,  you  know,  when  I  turns  suddenly  and  sees 
my  gentleman  !  Most  young  gentlemen  would  have  coloured  up 
if  they  had  been  caught  that  way ;  but  not  my  gentleman-H)b, 
dear  no !  He  gives  me  an  audacious  wink,  and,  says  he  to  me,  sir, 
•Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,  Thomas!'  Impident,  sir, 
wasn't  it?  In  fact,  sir,  between  you  and  me,  sir,  he's  got  sodi 
winning  ways,  and  he's  so  good-looking,  and  so  close  about  his 
money,  and  so  precious  impident,  that  I  sometimes  think  he's  a 
woman  in  disguise:  Tou  don't  know  anything  of  him,  do  yoa, 
sir  ?"  continued  the  waiter. 

"  I  ?  no ;  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  till  this  evening." 

"  Bless  me,  that's  queer !  He  says  to  me  just  now,  *  Fm  off  ^ 
Greylings,  to  take  this  note  for  dear  old  Crayshaw  !'  You  are  Mr. 
Crayshaw,  ain't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  never  saw  that  young  man  before  ?" 

"Never  set  eyes  on  him  in  all  my  life! — d n  his  imP'^ 

dence  !    I  don't  look  like  a  man  to  be  called  a  dear,  I  suppose?' 

"  You,  sir?"  replied  Thomas;  oh,  no,  sir  ;  could  not  fimcyeren 
your  own  mother  doing  of  it.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Craj' 
shaw,  there's  Harvey,  and  Reading,  and  Anchovy,  and  Tomata,-^ 
they  are  all  good  in  their  way ;  but  if  you  mix  them  all  up  tog** 
ther,  you  won't  come  up  to  what  I  call  Qr^ory  sauce  !"  and  tta^ 
Thomas  shook  his  head  solemnly  at  Mr.  Crayshaw  and  left  tte 
apartment. 

In  the  meantime,  young  Mr.  Gregory  strolled  leisurely  »1^ 
the  dark  lane  that  led  to  Greylings.  He  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  returning  to  Silverbeach ;  for  the  fact  was,  he  had  s^ 
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laffident  money  to  pay  the  bill  he  had  run  up  at  the  "  Hoy 
TaTffiL"  Mr.  Crayshaw's  proposal  that  he  should  carry  the  letter 
toQreyliDgs,  suited  him  admirably.  He  chuckled  to  himself  as  he 
imagined  Mr.  Baffles  and  the  others  \7onderiDg  at  his  disappear- 
ance, and  the  ghost  stories  that  would  be  the  result  of  the  adven. 
tnre.  The  ouly  thing  he  regretted  was  having  left  a  small 
portmanteau  behind  him ;  but  he  consoled  himself  by  thinking  that 
the  landlord  would  not  greatly  enrich  himself  by  the  sale  of  its 
ooDtents.  He  hardly  knew  whether  to  deliver  the  letter  or  not ; 
bat  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it  at  last,  for  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  trying  to  frighten  the  man-servant  or  maid-servant 
who  might  open  the  door  at  Greylings. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   GHOST. 

Gr&ylih G8  was,  indeed,  let  at  a  very  low  rent ;  but  it  was  not 
V(Nrth  much  more  than  it  fetched  in  the  market.  It  was  old,  and 
bad  been  very  respectable,  but  was  incapable  of  accommodating 
itwlf  to  modem  ways.  If  houses  may  be  compared  with  men, 
Gxeylings  resembled  some  old  state  pensioner,  very  highly  spoken 
^  and  of  no  present  value  to  anybody.  It  is  a  great  relief  to 
people  generally  when  some  old  celebrity  full  of  years  and  honours, 
ahoffles  unwillingly  out  of  the  world  which  he  has  long  ceased  to 
benefit,  aind  the  owner  of  Greylings  would  not  have  been  dis- 
pleased if  dry  rot  had  walked  away  with  the  old  mansion.  It  was 
^  large  for  a  farmhouse ;  too  much  out  of  repair  for  a  residence  ; 
*nd,  besides,  there  were  the  ghosts.  The  house  looked  well  enough 
from  the  outside ;  the  walls  were  strong,  the  roof  was  weathertight, 
ud  the  tall,  fantastic  chimneys  defied  the  blast.  A  stone  might  be 
noissing  here  and  there ;  but  the  ivy  hid  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
^en  the  two  old  lions  over  the  entrance-gate  looked  as  fierce- 
bearted  as  ever,  although  time  had  deprived  one  of  his  tail  and  the 
^^  of  his  forepaw.  Inside  the  house,  however,  it  was  different. 
Here  everything  was  mouldering  in  decay ;  strange  smells  pervaded 
'^  rooms ;  and  the  doors  either  would  not  shut  at  all  or  burst 
wddenly  open  of  themselves  when  people  least  expected  it.  Cracks 
appeared  unexpectedly  between  the  wainscoat  and  the  flooring, 
^  coki  blasts  of  air  found  their  way  into  the  sitting-rooms  and 
Wew  out  the  candles.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  half  the  doors 
•<>uld  creak  on  their  hinges,  and  the  rafters  would  groan  in 
sympathy  like  the  timbers  of  a  st#rm-stricken  ship.  No  wonder 
**tthe  servants  could  not  stand  it  long.  At  the  present  moment 
"^  doubt  things  were  better  than  they  had  been  for  many  years  at 
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Greylings.  The  cook  and  the  housekeeper  only  clung  a  little  more 
closely  to  the  footman  and  the  gamekeeper,  and  put  up  with  the 
inconvenience  in  consideration  of  the  sympathy  which  their  fears 
received.  And  as  for  their  master — Mr.  H\\Qtingdon — ^he  did  not 
believe  in  ghosts.  He  was  a  married  man  with  one  child— a  girl; 
but  she  and  her  mother  were  away,  and  he  was  in  no  particular 
hurry  to  get  them  back  again — not,  at  least,  if  it  had  been  necessary 
that  both  should  return  together.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  ch3d, 
Florence ;  but  he  and  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  although  they  were  good 
friends  and  never  by  any  chance  quarrelled,  had  yet  drifted  into 
different  habits  of  life.  He  had  married  her  for  love,  and  she  had 
been  ready  once  upon  a  time  to  elope  with  him ;  but  now  thej 
looked  at  each  ojbher  sometimes  with  a  strange  king  of  wonder— as 
a  man  may  look  upon  the  toys  of  his  childhood,  or  a  woman  upoa 
some  old  battered  wax  doll  which  had  been  her  own  baby  play- 
thing. Their  married  life  hatl  been  a  mistake,  but  they  pat  up 
with  it  as  best  they  could.  Mrs.  Huntingdon  was  now  in  London 
preparing  for  a  German  tour ;  and  Mr.  Huntingdon,  who  had  been 
some  weeks  at  Greylings,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  stop  another 
month  or  so,  for  the  saJke  of  the  shooting,  before  he  followed  bis 
wife  to  Germany. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Gregory  set  out  upon  his  walk,  Mr. 
Huntingdon  was  sitting  at  dinner  with  an  old  friend,  a  captain 
upon  half.pay.  Captain  Draper  was,  indeed,  the  oldest  of  all  Mr. 
Huntinjrdon's  friends.  It  would  have  puzzled  them  to  have  given 
a  reason  for  their  mutual  liking ;  they  were  in  every  respect  w 
dissimilar.  Mr.  Huntingdon  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  had 
kept  his  figure ;  while  Captain  Draper  was  short,  and  had  more 
than  kept  his  figure,  which  was  not  an  improvement.  It  was  said 
he  had  gone  on  half-pay  partly  because  he  was  aware  that  his 
appearance  in  a  shell  jacket  was  trying  to  the  gravity  of  strangen 
at  mess.  In  character,  too,  they  were  different.  Mr.  Hunting- 
don was  reserved  in  manners,  and  considered  proud  and  haughty; 
while  Captain  Draper  was  very  affable  and  conciliatory.  As 
very  young  man,  when  he  and  Draper  had  both  been  ensigns  in 
a  line  regiment,  young  Huntingdon  had  rather  looked  down  upon 
his  friend  as  a  '*  softy  ;'*  but  as  years  rolled  on,  Mr.  Huntingdon 
began  to^  doubt  whether  Draper  was  such  a  fool,  after  all;  and 
sometimes  he  almost  envied  him— for  the  Captain  liked  everybody, 
and  everybody  liked  him  in  return.  He  took  things  easily,  too- 
just  as  they  came  ;  and  if  his  mind  was  rather  vacant,  still  there 
was  not  a  bad  recollection.  Now,  Mr.  Huntingdon,  as  a  rule,  did 
not  like  anybody,  and  he  took  Clothing  as  it  came — unless  it  came 
pleasantly.  The  lines  of  his  face,  contrasted  with  his  firm-set  Bp» 
and  air  of  dogged  resolution,  told  rather  of  a  man  who  could  stifl® 
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his  memory  than  of  one  vho  had  nothing  to  think  about.  The 
two  men,  however,  as  they  sat  at  dinner,  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
ihongbts  beyond  the  present.  The  room  was  large  and  barely 
iumished;  the  walls  were  wainscoated,  and  the  two  or  three 
iportbg  prints  that  hung  there  looked  out  of  place,  and  rather 
Irew  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  room  than  softened  its 
lefects.  In  fact)  Mr.  Huntingdon  and  his  servants  seemed  to  have 
o(m  given  tip  the  notion  of  making  a  modem  dining-room  out  of 
he  old  ball,  and  guns  and  fishing-rods  stood  in  every  corner,  whilst 
ide  tables  and  the  deep  embrasures  of  the  windows  were  littered 
rith  hats  and  gloves  and  out-door  wrappings.  The  room  was  dark, 
00,  excepting  near  the  fireplace.  Here,  in  front  of  the  blazing 
ogs,  was  placed  the  dining-table,  with  covers  for  three,  and  a  large 
creen  shut  in  the  guests  and  kept  out  the  draughts. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Huntingdon,  as  the  dinner  went  oflf  to  be 
oflowed  by  the  desert,  **  what  can  have  kept  old  Crayshaw  !  He 
Qght  to  have  been  here  at  six.  I  suppose  the  train  was  late,  and 
w shall  not  see  him  until  to-morrow.'' 

"If  he  got  to  Silverbeach  after  dark,"  replied  Captain  Draper, 
'he  would  find  it  difficult  to  get  on  here.  I  never  saw  such  a  pack 
fibols  in  my  life ;  they  all  think  this  house  is  haunted." 

"  So  it  is.  Draper,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  haunted  with, 
here  is  more  poaching  going  on  here  than  anywhere  else  in  Hamp- 
uie,  I  believe ;  and  tJae  ghosts  wear  greasy  velveteen  jackets,  and 
inj  rusty  old  single-barrelled  guns.  I  saw  a  man  looking  in  at  that 
iiy  window  last  night,  when  I  was  sitting  here  in  the  dark  after 
mhad  gone  to  bed.  If  I  could  have  laid  my  hand  upon  my 
irolver  he  should  have  paid  for  peeping." 

**  I  wonder"  said  Captain  Draper,  "whether  there  are  such 
lings  as  real  ghosts  ?" 

"I  daresay,"  replied  Mr.  Huntingdon ;  "but  only  fools  need 
ok  at  them.     The  past  is  dead,  and  we  need  not  rake  up  our 

^r 

"But  suppose  they  come  back  unbidden  ?" 

"  Then  look  them  full  in  the  face,  and  it's  astonishing  how  soon 
«y  &de  away  when  they  find  they  are  not  wanted.  No,  Draper, 
^Ofits  have  no  power  over  me." 

"Ah,  Huntingdon !  you  don't  mean  what  I  do.  Your  ghosts 
dmy  ghosts  are  diflFerent  things." 

"  Why,  Draper,  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  ?" 

"Well,  yes;  I  think  so  once." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  Draper." 

"Don't  laugh  at  me,  then.  This  was  the  way  of  it.  I  was 
^ppngatthe  'Beeches,'  down  in  Somerset,  with  old  Colonel 
wyer,  last  winter.     We  were  a  jolly  party,  and  the  very  night  I 
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arrived  we  kept  it  up  very  late — broiled  bones  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.     Old  Dwyer  persisted  in  seeing  me  to  my  room,  and  as  he 
went  ofif  he  mumbled  out,  *  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  put  you  in  the 
haunted  chamber,  but  you  sfhall  have  another  room  to-morrow.'   I 
was  rather  taken  aback,  and  I  looked  around  me.     I  tried  the  cup- 
boards, but  they  were  all  locked,  and  then  I  looked  under  the  bed. 
While  I  had  my  head  under  the  vallance  I  heard  the  door  open. 
Deuced  annoying,  you  know  !     Only  my  legs  poking  out !    *  You 
are  sure  you  are  quite  comfortable  V  said  old  Dwyer.     *  Oh,  quite 
so/  I  mumbled  from  under  the  bed,  as  I  struggled  to  get  on  to  my 
feet  again.     *  I  say,  old  fellow,*  whispered  the  Colonel,  *  you  wem't 
going  to  sleep  under  the  bed,  were  you  V     *  Oh,  no  ;  certainly  not,' 
I  replied  1  *  I — in  fact,  I  was  merely  saying  my  prayers  I '     *  Quite 
Eastern,  by  Jove,'  said  the  Colonel,  as  he  swayed  backwards  and 
forwards   against  the  door-posi ;  '  turn  to   the   East,  knock  your 
forehead  against  the  floor  three  times,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing! 
Well,  good  night ;  and  salaam,  old  boy !'    and  then  the  old  villain 
took  himself  off.     I  got  into  bed  and  fell  fast  asleep,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  woke  with  a  start,  and  I  jumped  up  in  bed.     /  $aw  a  foci 
at  the  further  end  of  tlie   room  !     Some  sudden  desperation  made 
me  determine  to  meet  the  danger.     I  struggled  out  of  bed,  and  I 
advanced  step  by  step  in  the  chilly  night  air,  my  scanty  garments 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  I  confronted  the  a^ful  presence.   It 
was  nothing  human  !     I  think  I  see  it  now !     It  looked  like  a 
dissipated  middle-aged  man,  with  a  reddish  nose,  I  remember.   It 
was  dressed  m  a  short  white  tunic,  and  on  its  head  was  a  curious- 
looking    Eastern   handkerchief.      It  was  a   horrible  sight,  and  I 
suppose  I  fainted  away,  for  Colonel  Dwyer  found  me  insensible 
upon  the  floor.     I  must  have  tried  to  strike  it,  for  I  had  evidently 
£one   clean  through  the  spectre,  and  had   broken  a  cheval  glas^ 
which  must  have  been  behind  the  ghost,  and  just  opposite  to  my 
bed.     Old  Dwyer  tried  to  turn  it  off  in  the  morning,  and  said  to 
never  mentioned  anything  about  a  haunted  chamber,  and  that  it 
was  his  aunt's  room.     That  was  nonsense,  of  course,  and  nothing 
will  ever  make  me  believe  that  the  hideous  thing  I  saw  belonged 
to  this  earth.     I  wonder,  Huntingdon,  what  you  would  have  done 
under  the  circumstances  ?** 

*'  I'd  have  bought  a  new  cheval  glass,  and  stopped  eating  to^ 
suppers.  Draper.  Hush  !"  he  continued,  as  he  pressed  one  hand 
upon  the  Captain's.    "  Look  at  the  window  !'* 

And,  as  quick  as  lightning,  Mr.  Huntingdon  drew  a  pistol  fro"* 
his  breast-pocket  and  fired.  An  oath  followed  the  shot,  and  a  heavy 
body  was  heard  to  fall  outside. 
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CHA.PTER  III. 

6COBTCHED  KOT  SILLED. 

"It  is  time,  Thomas,  for  Mr.  Gregory  to  be  back,"  said  Mr. 
Crayshaw,  about  half-past  eleven. 

"Ah,"  replied  Thomas;  "we  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  won't 
come  to  us,  as  the  parson  said^  last  Sunday." 

"Why  not,  Thomas  1" 

"Well,  sir,  as  a  rule,  in  these  parts  it's  the  jury  that  go  t» 
view  the  body,  and  not  the  deceased  party  that  comes  in  to  be  set 
opon." 

"  What  body  ?     What  are  you  talking  about  ?' ' 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,  you  have  not  heard  ;  I  was  just  coming  up  with 
this  note  for  you  when  you  rang  the  bell." 

Mr.  Crayshaw  opened  it  hurriedly.     It  ran  as  follows :  — 

"Dear  Crayshaw,^!  gotyournote.  but  am  sorry  to  say  your  messenger 
us  oome  to  grief.  I  took  him  for  a  thief  or  poacher  and  fired  at  him.  I  only 
Qtended  to  frighten  him  ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  man  is  hurt.  I  wish  you  would 
«nd  over  any  doctor  fellow  you  can  pick  up  at  Silverbeach,  and  you  might 
ome  over  with  him. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Geobgb  Huntingdon." 

"Ton  my  soul!  this  is  a  nice  business!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
'rayshaw.     "Have  you  got  a  doctor  at  Silverbeach,  Thomas?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  two;  I'll  just  go  round  and  look  them  up."  In  a  few 
unutes  Thomas  returned  crestfallen ;  **  Dr.  Spicer  is  out  at  Five- 
is  with  Mrs.  Lumper,  and  Mrs  Spicer  says  he  won't  be  home 
jfore  morning.  She's  a  most  obstinate  lady,  I  know,  and  pretty 
^Ij  died  last  time,  I've  heard  ;  so  it's  no  use  thinking  of  Dr. 
picer.  Then  I  went  to  Dr.  Wheedle,  and  he  is  away  to  Mrs. 
Mdle  at  the  Elms.  Mrs.  Wheedle  says  he  mayn't  be  back  for  a 
«t" 

"Is  there  no  one  else?"  said  Mr.  Crayshaw. 

"  There  is  a  retired  army  doctor,  living  in  Woodbine  Terrace  ; 
It  he  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  people  here." 

**l8  he  a  clever  man  ?" 

"Clever enough;  but  that  haughty  that  patients  can't  abide 
^>  Tou  see,  sir,  he's  been  accustomed  to  rolling  up  pills  all  his 
8  with  a  cocked  hat  on  and  a  sword  by  his  side  ;  and  no  doubt, 
^t  does  make  a  man  a  little  proud  and  overbearing-like ;  he  did 
once  to  see  old  Mr.  Luahington,  just  to  oblige  Dr.  Wheedle ; 
t  there  was  a  fine  row.  The  pair  of  them  were  found  scuffing 
the  bed-room  floor,  and  then  the  Doctor,  who  was  uppermost, 
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shouted  out  to  poor  little  Mrs.  Lushington,  *  Put  this  mutmous 
scoundrel  into  the  punishment  ward,  and  clap  a  sentry  over  him  1' 
Old  Lushington  had  hipa  up  for  an  assault,  and  I  don't  think  he 
will  doctor  anybody  else  in  these  parts." 

**  I'll  try  him,  Thomas,  at  any  rate,"  and  so  saying,  Mr.  Cray, 
shaw  departed  to  look  up  the  army  doctor,  who  name  was  Sharper. 
Dr.  Sharper  was  not  in  bed,  and  opened  the  door  himself.  He  was 
an  elderly  man  a  little  past  sixty,  and  hardly  looked  as  haughty  as 
the  waiter  had  represented  him  to  be.  Mr.  Crayshaw  apdo^ 
for  his  intrusion.  "  I  have  ventured,"  he  said, "  to  intrude,  although 
I  have  heard  you  have  relinquished  practice ;  but  a  rather  serious 
accident  has  happened,  and  the  other  medical  men  are  away  fiom 
home." 

**  What  is  the  case  ?"  asked  Sharper. 

**  Well,  .it's  rather  a  delicate  affair  I" 

'*  I  never  attend  ladies,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"Oh,  certainly  not,"  explained  Mr.  Crayshaw;  *'it's  quite  a 
masculine  affair,  this, — a  pistol-shot.  In  fact,  a  friend  of  mine 
fired  at  another  friend  of  mine  who  was  acting  as  a  mutual  frieud 
to  both  parties." 

**If  it's  a  gunshot  wound  I'll  come  at  once,"  said  Sharper. 
**  Get  a  post-chaise,  and  I'll  prepare  a  few  things  and  won't  keep 
you  waiting."  In  a  few  minutes  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Crayshaw 
were  on  the  road  to  Grey  lings.  **  Seems  quite  strange  to  be 
visiting  a  patient/'  remarked  the  ex-medical  man. 

**You  don't  care  about  private  practice,  I  hear?"  repKed 
Crayshaw. 

**No;  there  are  tricks  in  all  trades,  and  I'm  too  old  a  dog  to 
learn  new  tricks ;  the  only  civilian  I  attended  here  got  me  fined  by 
the  magistrates." 

**  Ah,  that  was  Mr.  Lushington." 

•*  Who  told  you  about  him?" 

"  Thomas,  the  waiter  at  the  *  Hog,'  " 

"Did  he?"  said  Dr.  Sharper;  ''then  I'll  be  bound  the  story 
lost  nothing  by  his  telling  it.  I  will  just  tell  my  version  :  when  I  got 
into  Lushington's  room,  the  old  villain  jumped  suddenly  out  of  bed, 
locked  the  door  and  stood  facing  me  with  a  razor !  I  kneir  what 
was  coming  then,  and  I  ought  to  have  known  it  before ;  for  some 
one  told  me  had  taken  the  pledge.  *  Sign  the  pledge,*  cried  the  old 
boy,  brandishing  his  razor !  ^Certainly,'  Ireplied.  'Itmustbeaignfli 
in  blood ! '  roared  the  madman.  '  Quite  right,'  I  said  ;  'fetch  a  basin-* 
He  looked  puzzled  and  turned  towards  the  washstand.  The  ne** 
moment  I  had  him  down  and  shouted  for  help ;  it  took  four  of  u»  *^ 
get  him  into  bed,  and  when  he  got  well  he  bad  me  up  for  an  assault* 
1  was  fined,  and  had  to  apologise." 
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A8  that?"  inquired  Mr.  Crayshaw.  *'I'm  a  lawyer 
)W,  and  I  can't  see  how  they  could  punish  you/' 
on  see,  the  magistrate  was  one  of  the  Permissive  men ; 
e  out  that  I  always  took  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit 
to  bed,  of  course  he  sided  with  old  Lushington,  who 
example  of  the  evils  of  strong  drink." 
shington  had  been  making  experiments  with  Bobur,  I 
quired  Crayshaw. 

rer  knows,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  I  remember  once 
ore  in  New  Zealand,  when  a  man  came  in  and  asked 
zen  of  cherry  brandy  to  be  sent  to  his  master,  who  kept 
try  inn  at  a  village  some  ten  miles  away.  *  You  can't 
aid  the  storekeeper ;  '  your  master  had  ten-dozen  last 
3ss  you,  sir !'  replied  the  man,  '  the  teetotallers  down 
t  drink  nothing  else !'  " 

^ou  been  in  New  Zealand?"  asked  Mr.  Crayshaw; 
jr  meet  Mr.  Huntingdon  there  ?  he  was  out  for  a  year 
I  time  ago." 

»art  of  New  Zealand  ?"  inquired  Dr.  Sharper, 
't    exactly     know.     Tasmania,     or    Queensland,    or 
some  place  like  that." 
a  wide  field,"  replied  Sharper.     "  Hullo,  here  we  are 

you  walk  up  stairs,  gentlemen?"  said  an  elderly 
bowed  to  the  doctor  by  instinct.  "  He's  a  doing  nicely, 
man,  sir.  We've  put  hot  bricks  to  his  feet,  and  rubbed 
th  lard ;  and  Mrs.  Simpson  wanted  to  put  a  mustard 
n  his  back ;  but  I  says  no  !  give  me  linseed,  which  I 
;ree  with  me,  sir?"  and  so  saying,  she  ushered  Dr. 
Mr.  Crayshaw  into  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  where,  on 
xtended  the  form  of  Mr.  Gregory.  An  elderly  female 
the  backs  of  his  hand^  and  a  rather  pretty  girl  was 
lointing  a  bump  on  his  forehead  with  a  feather  dipped 
Captain  Draper  and  Mr.  Huntingdon  stood  by  the  fire- 
doctor  went  at  once  to  the  patient. 
\  he,  my  girl  ?"  ho  said. 

uses  is  wandering,  sir,"  she  whispered;  *'  he  keeps  a 
ne  every  now  and  then,  until  I  can  scarcely  keep  from 

jory  winked  at  the  doctor,  and  the  doctor  grinned, 
luch  the  matter,    I  should   say,"  he  remarked,  as  he 
e  bump  on  the  forehead.     Mr.  Huntingdon  and  Captain 
walked   to  the  bedside   while  the  doctor    made    his 
1. 
ich  harm  done,  I  hope?"  said  Mr.  Huntingdon. 
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The  doctor  looked  up  suddenly  at  the  two  gentleman  and  gave 
a  start. 

*•  What?"  he  said,  **  Horace  Draper!" 

Captain  Draper  opened  his  eyes  and  mouth  with  astonisbment 

"  Permit  me  to  introduce  myself/'  broke  in  Mr.  Huntingdon. 
''I  am  Geoffrey  Huntingdon ;  this  gentleman  is,  as  you  saj, 
Captain  Draper." 

**Ah!'*  the  doctor  remarked,  after  a  long  stare.  "Captain 
is  he?  and  you  are  Mr.  Huntingdon  ?  Well,  I  am  happy  to  inform 
Mr.  Huntingdon  and  Captain  Draper  that  there  is  no  great  harm 
done  in  the  present  business.  Our  friend,  here,  had  better  remain 
here  until  the  morning ;  and  then,  I  think,  he  may  safely  go  back 
to  Silverbeach." 

"  I  don't  mind/'  said  Mr.  Gregory,  "  particularly  if  Polly  will 
nurse  me.  Polly  blushed  up  to  her  eyes,  and  flung  her  medical 
instrument  away.  "They  might  stop  the  hot  bricks,  I  tbink," 
continued  Mr.  Gregory  ;  "  and  I  think  I  should  like  something  to 
eat." 

"  I  will  send  up  some  supper,  if  you  see  no  objection,'*  replied 
Mr.  Huntingdon. 

**No;  I  see  none,  and  now  I  will  take  my  leave,"  said  Dr. 
Sharper.     "  Are  you  coming  back,  Mr.  Crayshaw  1" 

**  I  think  not,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  I  will  say  good-bye  to  you,  and  I  will  call  over  again 
to-morrow,  to  see  you,  Mr.  Gregory." 

**  Would  you  step  this  way  for  a  moment,"  remarked  Mr. 
Huntingdon.  He  turned  off  into  a  small  room  and  the  doctor 
followed.  Mr.  Huntingdon  closed  the  door,  and  then  looked  bard 
at  Dr.  Sharper.  After  a  pause  he  held  out  his  hand.  The  doctor 
hesitated  for  a  moment ;  but  at  last  he  took  it.  "  Will  you  forget 
that  wo  have  ever  met,  Dr.  Sharper?"  said  Mr.  Huntingdon. 

"  I  cannot  forget,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  I  will  not  rake  up  tb« 
past."  Not  another  word  passed,  and  the  two  gentlemen  rejoined 
the  rest  of  the  party.  Mr,  Huntingdon  saw  the  doctor  to  bis 
chaise,  and  then  he  and  Crayshaw  and  Draper  drew  round  the  fir* 
in  the  dining-room. 

**  You  might  have  got  into  a  nasty  scrape,  Huntingdon,"  said 
the  lawyer. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  but  after  all,  what  business  had  the  fool 
intruding." 

"  He  seems  a  cool  hand."  remarked  Draper. 

"  Devilish  cool !"  said  Crayshaw.  *•  I  wonder  how  he  could  b« 
such  an  ass  as  to  climb  up  to  the  window  1" 

"I  fancy,  my  dear  fellow,"  observed  Huntingdon,  "thath^ 
likes  crooked  ways  best,  and  would  seldom  go  through  a  hall-doof 
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The  could  see  bis  way  through  a  wiDdow^  or  down  a  chimney.  I 
upposea  ten-pound  note  will  make  it  all  right  Crayshaw  ?" 

In  the  morning  the  patient  was  quite  well  enough  to  be  moved, 
hkI  he  prepared  to  leave  "  Greylings,'*  after  an  interview  with  Mr. 
lantingdon  in  the  libniry. 

"I  can  give  you  a  lift,  Mr.  Gregory,"  said  Dr.  Sharper,  as  he 
;ot  into  his  chaise. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  doctor,"  exclaimed.  Captain  Draper ;  "  I 
irant  to  ask  you  a  question.  I  can't  help  wondering  why  you 
jailed  me  Horace  Draper,  the  other  night  V 

"Isn't  your  name  Horace  Draper,  then  ?"  inquired  the  doctor. 

"Yes,  it  is." 

•'  Ah !  were  you  ever  at  Cairo,  Captain  V* 

"Never!" 

"That  accounts  for  it,"  remarked  the  doctor.  *  'Jump  in,  Mr. 
Gregory.     Good-morning,  Captain  Draper." 

"Qood-bye !  Mr.  Huntingdon,"  said  Mr.  Gregory.  "  I  think  I 
•loa't  want  to  meet  you  any  more ;  but  I  must  say  au  revoir  to 
Captain  Draper !" 

The  chaise  rolled  away,  and  Mr.  Huntingdon  and  the  Captain 
turned  to  go  indoors. 

"  Do  you  know,  Huntingdon,"  observed  his  friend,  **  I  may  be 
^ther  dow ;  but  even  now,  I  don't  understand  why  that  doctor 
ckap  called  me  *  Horace  Draper.'  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PBIVATE      AFFAIRS. 

Captain  Draper  and  Mr.  Crayshaw  sat  over  the  fire  in  the 
Wing  daylight,  and  waiting  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Huntingdon,  who 
W  gone  out  sheK)ting  alone,  after  a  morning's  work  with  the 
lawyer.  The  Captain  had  been  employed  all  day  in  finishing  an 
Article  on  the  "  Reorganisation  of  the  Army,"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
'^'^dfirs  of  Colburn's  United  Service  Magazine.  It  was  not  the  first 
^  he  had  written  on  military  topics,  and  he  was  never  so  happy 
*8when  preparing  his  articles,  nor  so  wretclied  as  when  he  had  just 
^t  them  off.  At  present  he  was  tormented  by  the  recollection 
^t  he  had  totally  contradicted  what  he  had  said  in  a  previous 
P*per.  He  had,  in  fact,  just  proposed  that  none  but  married  men 
should  enlist ;  whereas  he  had  previously  denounced  marriage  as 
^  curse  of  the  army ! 

"It's  devilish  awkward !"  he  said  to  the  sympathising  lawyer ; 
*' it  can't  be  right  both  ways  I  Some  fellow  is  sure  to  find  it  out 
^Bhow  me  up!" 
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**You  might  say  you  meant  widowers,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
thoughtfully. 

"  By  Jove !  so  I  might,  Crayahaw ;  and,  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  that's  a  capital  idea !  A  widower,  you  see,  would  be  intenselj 
moral,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I*m  a  widower  myself,  and  oaght 
to  know.  And  then,  don't  you  see,  a  widower  would  not  be  likely 
to  marry  again.  When  the  printer  sends  the  proofs  down,  I'll  just 
put  in  a  note  to  explain  that  married  men  only  means  widowers— if 
you  don't  mind,  Crayshaw  ?" 

**  I  don't  mind,"  replied  the  lawyer — "  it's  all  the  same  tD  rae. 
I  think  marriage  is  a  mistake  any  way,  you  know.  Between  you 
and  me,  has  it  answered  with  any  of  our  friends  ?  Look  at  Hunt- 
ingdon— there's  no  indiscretion  in  my  speaking  to  you— do  you 
consider  him  a  good  specimen  of  a  happy  married  man  1" 

**  Well,"  replied  the  Captain,  **  he  gets  on  pretty  well  with  his 
wife." 

**  Yes  ;  but  to  think  that  should  be  the  end  of  it.  His  was  a 
love-match  with  Emily  de  Lacy,  and  they  were  separated  in  a  year! 
It  was  all  made  up  again  after  a  time  ;  but  there  has  never  been  a 
home  since, — he  won't  live  on  his  estates,  and  husband  and  wife 
seem  to  see  as  little  of  each  other  as  they  decently  can.  I  wonder 
whose  fault  it  was  ?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  Captain  Draper;  "he was 
jealous  of  that  poor  fellow,  Danvers,  and  his  wife  was  too  proud  to 
explain  matters,  and  I  think  took  a  pleasure  in  defying  Huntingdon. 
His  own  sister^  Laura  Huntingdon,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  She 
was  carrying  on  a  desperate  flirt-ation  with  Danvers  at  the  tiDtt«» 
without  her  brother's  knowledge  and  totally  s^ainst  his  wishes,  and 
Mrs.  Huntingdon  sided  with  the  lovers.  There  was  an  awful  scene 
at  last,  and  Huntingdon,  you  know,  shot  Danvers  at  Boulogne,  and 
left  England  for  Australia  or  Tasmania,  or  some  place  on  the  oth^ 
side  of  the  world.  When  Danvers  got  well  and  married  Lafl» 
Huntingdon,  no  one  knew  where  Geoffrey  was,  and  it  was  qoite* 
chance  he  ever  heard  the  whole  truth  of  the  story.  He  told  iD^ 
one  day,  that  by  accident  he  saw  an  advertisement  we  had  inserted 
in  the  Colonial  papers." 

"  Danvers  and  his  wife  did  not  live  long  after  their  marriage, did 
they  ]"  said  Crayshaw. 

"  No,  not  above  three  or  four  years.  He  was  killed  out  huntingi 
and  she  died  of  fever  at  Rome." 

"  Danvers  left  money  to  Florence  Huntingdon,  did  he  noit" 

"  Yes.  He  never  bore  any  grudge  to  Huntingdon  for  shootiD? 
him — liked  him  all  the  better  for  it,  I  fancy  !"  ^^ 

"  Geoffry  and  his  wife  never  got  on  well  together  afterwards? 
said  the  lawyer. 
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>,  I  can't  say  they  did.     I  suppose  people  never  do  when 

3w  they  have  both  been  in  the  wroDg.     Tou  know  what 

saysf 

>t  the  slightest  idea/'  replied  Crayshaw. 

imnot  sure  that  I  do  either/'  remarked  tie  Captain ;  "  but 

ething  like  this^ 

" '  ForgireaesB  to  the  injured  does  belong  ; 

But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong.' " 

d  Dryden  say  that  ?"  inquired  Crayshaw  ;  **  it  don't  sound 
try,  it's  so  very  sensible.'' 

;,"  said  Draper,  '*  he  said  something  like  that — I  may  have 
d  upon  the  idea  a  little,  perhaps.  At  any  rate,  it  explains 
tions  between  Qeoflfrey  and  his  wife — they  were  both  in  the 
Qo  doubt  about  it  at  all." 

brence  Huntingdon  has  grown  up  a  nice  girl !"  remarked 
jrer. 

I,  considering  her  bringing  up,  a  very  nice  girl  indeed !" 
the  Captain.     "  No  home,  as  one  may  say,  no  friends,  and 
and  mother  who  didn't  care  a-bit  about  each  other,  although 
th  dote  on  her." 
ell,  she  is  independent,  as  far  as  money  goes,"  said  Cray- 

ot  quite,  my  dear  fellow !  for  she  loses  her  money  if  she 
without  the  consent  of  her  parents." 
hat!  both  of  them?" 
es,  both." 

tiat's  too  bad,  Draper!  It's  asking  too  much  of  human 
to  expect  man  and  wife  to  agree  in  money-matters*  By-the- 
8  Huntingdon  got  any  news  regarding  her?" 
fancy  so,"  observed  Draper  *'  I  think  he  would  like  her 
y  Alfred  Huntingdon,  who  will  get  the  estates  eventually  if 
jr  leaves  no  son.  Alfred  is  the  eldest  son  of  William  Hunt- 
the  clergyman,  whose  life  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  (Jeofi&ey's, 
;h  he  is  the  younger  man  :  Oh,  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Cray, 
fho  gets  the  estates,  supposing  William  and  his  son  Alfred 
ed  b^ore  Geoffrey  ?" 

.  young  fellow  of  the  name  of  Lumsden  comes  next." 
IThat !  Jane  Huntingdon's  son  ?"  exclaimed  the  Captain. 
•0  you  know  them  ?"  asked  Crayshaw. 
Why,  no, — that  is,  yes, — at  least,  I  did  know  Jane  Hunt- 
;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  doctor  fellow,  Lumsden, 
s, — ahem ! — we  won'l  say  anything  more  of  that,  please, 
aw — gave  me  an  awful  upset, — 1  mean,  it  vexed  Qeoflfrey, 
K)w.    Such  a  low  business !" 
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"Do  you  know,  Draper,"  observed  his  companion,  "I  don't 
see  why  it  should  be  considered  a  low  thing  to  marry  a  doctor  1" 

*' Don't  you,  Crayshaw?  Well,  I  don't  know,  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it;  but  still,  no  man  would  like  his  daughter  tomiiiya 
doctor.  There  are  so  many  things,  Crayshaw,  that  are  all  rigltin 
theory  that  don't  do  in  practice ;  look  at  a  black  man,  for  instance! 
He's  a  man  and  a  brother,  you  know  ;  but  he  would  not  do  for  a 
brother-in-law." 

•*  No,"  replied  Crayshaw ;  "  but  a  doctor  is  not  so  black  as  ail 
that." 

"  They  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  my  dear  fellow." 
**  It's  a  noble  profession,"  said  the  lawyer. 
**  Perhaps,  so,"  replied  Draper ;  "  not  that  I  ever  saw  anything 
in  Lumsden,  myself ;  but  if  it  is  a  noble  profession,  it  is  a  badly 
paid  one,  and  that  makes  all  the  difiFerence.     It's  the  way  they  get 
their  money  that  stamps  them — not  the  work." 
**  I  don't  see  that,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

"  Not  see  it?  why  it's  perfectly  clear.  Don't  you  see,  a  doctor 
gets  money  by  the  job,  just  like  a  charwoman  ?  It's  not  the 
work  ;  you  take  a  saucepan,  for  instance,  and  wash  it  out,  Cray- 
shaw." 

**  Hanged  if  I  do !"  replied  the  astonished  lawyer. 
**No;  I  don't  mean  actually,  but  I  want  you  to  look  at  the 
thing  philosophically ;   however,  if  you  don't  like  it,  let  us  take 
Lady  Adelisa  Jemingham.     Now,  if  her  ladyship,  in  the  dress  of  a 
Sister  of  Mercy,  comes  forward  and  washes  a  saucepan  in  publiC) 
all  honour  and  glory  to  her.    Does  she  lose  caste  t     Not  a  bit  of  it  > 
she  gets  a  medal,  and  her  portrait  appears  in  the  illustrated  papers, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  presents  her  with  the   freedom  of  the  City  \ 
but  let  old  Mrs.  Muggins,  who  goes  out  for  a  shilling  a  day  and  her 
tea,  wash  out  that  saucepan  and  take  sixpence  extra  for  doing  ^^' 
would  the  Lord  Mayor  even  shake  hands  with  her  afterwards?  ^^ 
yet,  my  dear  Crayshaw,  Mrs.  Muggins  would  do  the  work  by  far  ^^ 
better  of  the  two.     Depend  upon  it,  Crayshaw,  it's  the  wages,  ^f? 
idea  is  that,  if  doctors  really  want  to  elevate  themselves  in  so^^f^ 
position,  they  should  invariably  refuse  fees ;  and  as  for  sending  ^^ 
bills  like  tailors,  why,  really,  it  don't  do  to  think  about.     Do  y ^^ 
know,  Crayshaw,  I  tiiink  of  putting  down  army  doctors,  as  a  he^^' 
ning  t     I  hate  them.     That  fellow  Lumsden  was  an  army  man.' ' 

"  How  are  you  going  to  do  itl"  inquired  the  lawyer. 
^  **  I  think  of  writing  to  Colbum,     1  will  make  it  an  article     ^^ 
the  Army  Medical  Department ;  the  way  I  shall  put  it  is  this  ^-^"^^ 
the  early  ages,  you  know,  the  monks  were  the  doctors  I  religion  ^^^ 
healing  went  hand  in  hand.     The  monk  heard  your  confession^  bJ^ 
then  popped  a  pill  in  your  mouth  and  drew  your  tooth,  while  y^^ 
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dicte !  Let  us  restore  this.  Get  a  lot  of  chaplains,  or  else 
\  doctors  go  into  the  Church  with  the  vow  of  celibacy ; 
.  idea!  Teach  the  doctors  to  say  prayer'^,  or  the  chaplains, 
pills ;  it  don't  matter  which.  By  Jove,  it  might  be  made 
d  establishment  with  a  bishop  at  the  head  of  it.  Upon 
I  think  I  see  my  way  to  a  splendid  article." 
•nbt  whether  yon  would  make  your  friend,  Lumsden,  the 
lougb,"  remarked  the  lawyer. 

laps,  not.  By-the-bye,  Crayshaw,  where  are  the  Lums- 
?" 

rdly  know  :  he  was  living  in  London,  and  I  know  there 
kily,  or  at  any  rate  a  son,  because  there  was  some  attempt 
y  reconciliation  ;  but  GeofFry  would  n^t  have  it — he  said 
lot  forgive  a  mesaUianee.  Huntingdon,  you  know,  is  as 
ucifer." 

"  replied  the  Captain  ;  ''  that's  his  only  fault,  some  people 
im  hard  and  cold  ;  and  I  think  he  did  change  a  good  deal 
only  son  died  at  Eton,  some  years  ago  now ;  but  it  is 
lanner  that  has  altered.  He  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
r  another,  and  grief  has  not  had  a  very  good  effect  on  him. 
3  knock,  I  think.     I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  near  dinner. 
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THE  WINTER  ALPS. 

The  birds  of  of  passage,  bom  for  bower  and  sun, 

Obey  a  hidden  law,  and  oonie  and  go ; 
But  why  should  men^  when  summer's  pride  is  done, 

Leave  scenes  of  special  splendour  draped  with  snow 

What  time  the  emerald.lace  of  spring  extrudes, 
And  April  views  his  own  face  in  the  lake ; 

And  thrilling  gusts  burst  from  song-bird  broods, 
And  earth  a  spirit  of  heaven  seems  to  take  ; 

What  time  the  rose  on  summer's  bosom  blows. 

And  all  is  aethery  air  and  golden  fire  ; 
And  earth  is  smitten  with  a  flush  of  glows, 

And  balanced  splendours  baffle  mortal  lyre  ; 

What  time  the  autumn  waves  from  week  to  week, 
And  touches  us  with  indefinable  charm. 

With  hints  of  that  which  we  nor  she  can  speak, 
Beside  the  sea,  about  the  lovely  farm, — 

It  is  a  trailing  zodiac  of  flowers, 
And  peals  of  celebration  stream  from  me. 

In  hallelujah  of  thy  blazon'd  hours, 
And  glory  of  the  Power  we  feel  to  be. 

Yet,  0  !  to  see  the  Alps  with  tinged  snow  deck'd, — 
Like  Greatness  clothed  with  Purity,  flushed  with  Lov 

Rewards  when  June's  magnificence  is  wreck 'd, 
And  autumn's  spirit  flitted  to  above. 

How  grand  the  eternal  chain  in  spotless  snow. 
Before  the  newly.risen  sun's  bright  eye ! 

And  how  ineffable  the  Alpine  glow — 
That  blush  of  earth  sent  up  into  the  sky  ! 

And  over  peak  and  pass,  how  grand  the  moon 
That  towers  in  splendour  to  a  giddy  height, 

And  makes  the  heavens  blaze  in  midnight's  noon. 
And  floods  the  slumbering  world  with  liquid  light. 

Ai«£X.  Tbetoen. 
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NILE-BOAT  BECREATIONS. 

BT  A.  LEITH  ADAMS,  F.B.S. 

CHAPTER  V. 

^Crocrniile  and  ita  Worship. — The  TrochilaB  of  Herodotaa  determined .— Crocodile 
Hunting.— Serptente  Venerated. — Climate  of  Nubia.— Papyrus  Plantw— Sacred 
Ihi3  and  ita  Worship. 

9i.S0DOTUS,  the  father  of  history,  in  describing  the  crocodile  ol 
^gjpt  and  its  habits,  refers  to  the  following  trait  in  the  character 
Fthis  reptile  : — **  It  is  blind  in  the  water,  but  very  quick-sighted 
1  land ;  and  because  it  lives  for  the  most  part  in  the  water,  its 
outb  is  filled  with  leeches.  All  other  birds  and  beasts  avoid  him; 
it  he  is  at  peace  with  the  trochilus,  because  he  receives  benefit 
om  that  binL  For  when  the  crocodile  gets  out  of  the  water  on 
nd,  and  then  opens  its  jaws,  which  it  does  most  commonly  towards 
16  west — the  trochilus  enters  its  mouth  and  swallows  the  leeches  ; 
16  crocodile  is  so  well  pleased  with  this  service  that  it  never  hurts 
16  trochilus."*  Now,  the  reader  may  be  anxious  to  know  how 
t  the  historian's  narrative  is  borne  out  by  modem  observation, 
trange  to  say,  whether  a  tradition  or  merely  ihe  embellished 
escription  of  some  traveller,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  same  belief  is 
orrent  among  the  Nile  boatmen  of  the  present  day.  They  say, 
Doreover,  that  the  bird,  in  addition  to  the  ofiice  of  leech  catcher, 
M)7  and  then  finds  its  way  into  the  reptile's  mouth  when  the  latter  is 
l)askiDg  with  its  jaws  wide  apart  on  a  sand-bauk ;  then  it  sometimes 
l^ppeDs  that  the  crocodile  falling  asleep,  suddenly  closes  its  jaws 
wi  the  trochilus,  which  brings  its  master  to  a  sense  of  wrong  by 
>^6MJs  of  homey  spurs  on  its  wings,  with  which  it  probes  the  sensi- 
tive interior  of  the  cavity,  and  thus  reminds  his  crocodilian  majesty 
^  the  presence  of  his  faithful  henchman.  No  doubt  the  bird  in  ques- 
tion  is  the  spur- winged  plover,  characterised  by  the  stout,  sharp  spurs 
*  the  wings,  on  which  account  the  modern  native  has  strangely  em- 
»*llished  the  otherwise  not  altogether  mythical  description  of  Hero- 
w>tus,  inasmuch  as  the  bird  may  be  seen  running  about  uncon- 
<*ni6Jly  among  crocodiles,  catching  flies  and  other  insects  which 
"Warm  around  them,  and  it  may  even  be  observed  perched  on  the 

*It  ifl  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  there  are  no  leeches  in  the  Nile 
^  tventa,  in  the  portion  of  the  river  known  to  the  ancients. 
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back  of  some  sleeping  monster.  Tbe  spur-wing,  Isnown  as  thezic- 
zac,  from  its  call,  has  gaiced  some  notoriety  with  Nile  travdlcff, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  above  stories,  but  also  from  tbe  annojance 
itj)cca8ions  to  tbe  sportsman  in  being  of  all  tbe  feathered  denizens  one 
of  the  most  wary ;  so  that  when  he  thinks  he  is  creeping  un.obsemd 
on  a  flock  of  wild  fowl,  the  ziczac  suddenly  emits  its  call-note  whidi 
sends  both  crocodile  and  geese  into  their  native  elements.  The  for- 
mer is  now  rarely  seen  below  Beni.Hassan — indeed,  considering  the 
river,  traffic  and  constant  molestation  from  rifle  shooting,  it  is  won. 
derful  that  any  are  met  with  below  the  First  Cataract.  The  part 
played  by  the  animal  in  Egyptian  mythology,  was  rather  remirk- 
ablo.  It  was  considered  sacred  at  Thebes,  and  the  emblem  of  the 
god  Sabak.  Individuals  were  tamed  and  decorated  with  jewellery— 
in  fine,  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  concern,  and  embalmed 
and  buried  in  vaults  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Further  up  tbe 
river  on  the  island  of  Elephantine,  at  the  foot  of  the  First  CatanM^ 
they  were  not  looked  on  as  sacred^  and  were  even  eaten.  One  d 
the  ancient  modes  of  taking  the  animal  is  thus  described  by  the 
Greek  historian  :  ''  when  the  fisherman  has  baited  a  hook  with  the 
chine  of  a  pig,  he  lets  it  down  into  the  middle  of  tbe  river  lol 
holding  a  young  live  pig  on  the  bank  of  the  river  beats  it;  the 
crocodile  hearing  the  noise  goes  in  its  direction,  and  meeting  with 
tbe  chine  swallows  it ;  but  the  men  draw  it  to  land,  when  it  if 
drawn  on  shore,  the  sportsman  first  of  all  plasters  its  eyes  withmni 
and  having  done  this,  afterwards  manages  it  very  easily."  T^ 
statements  of  tbe  ancient  writers  with  reference  to  the  subjectioB 
of  the  animal  are  borne  out  by  what  obtains  in  India  at  the  pi^ 
sent  day,  where  as  at  the  celebrated  Mugger-peer,  in  Lower  Scinda 
numbers  are  preserved  by  the  natives,  who  venerate  them  and  mtfk 
the  larger  individuals  with  splashes  of  red  paint.  It  is  a  strange 
sight  to  observe  hundreds  of  these  uncouth-looking  monsters,  either 
lying  listlessly  asleep  on  the  shore  and  island  of  the  Muggerbeer; 
some  with  head  only  protruding,  others  with  their  great  jaws  widf 
apart,  when  suddenly  a  keeper  appears  with  a  slaughtered  goat| 
and  the  whole  tribe  splashing  and  struggling,  rush  towards  him  to 
seize  the  pieces  of  flesh  tossed  among  this  disordered  throng  ofloatb* 
some  reptiles.* 

With  reference  to  the  acuteness  of  vision,  whatever  truth  there 
may  be  as  to  the  power  of  seeing  under  water,  and  in  the  muddy 
Nile,  it  is  scarcely  Ukely  that  the  crocodile  or  any  of  the  fishee  can 
make  much  use  of  their  eyes  ;  yet  probably  from  habit,  and  through 
the  necessities  of  the  struggle  ibr  existence,  it  is  remarkable 
how  quickly  a  crocodile   will   spy  a  white  sail,  and  the  aDOoke 

*  Adam's  Wanderings  of  a  Naturalist  in  India,  p.  41. 
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nd  outlifie  of  a  steam-boat,  even  at  the  distance  of  uearly  half  a 
lile.  Of  late  years  there  lived  at  Keneh,  below  Thebes,  a  croco- 
ile  hunter  who  made  bis  livelihood  by  killing  the  reptile,  which 
e  staffed  and  sold  to  travellers.  This  veteran  stated  to  me  that. as 
le  back  of  the  bead  was  the  feital  spot,  he  required  to  crawl  quite 
ose  before  being  certain  of  shooting  the  animal  in  the  right  place ; 
od  that  although  he  had  destroyed  many  hundreds,  he  never 
umaged  to  kill  one  outright ;  he  always  knew,  however,  when  the 
difidual  was  hit  in  the  brain,  by  the  circumstance  that  it  would 
lange  immediately  into  the  water,  and  then  return  to  the  land 
ipeating  the  movements  for  several  times  before  death.  On  one 
men  he  accompanied  me  on  a  crocodile-hunting  expedition,  when 
br  several  hours  stalking,  we  managed  to  plant  a  bullet  behind 
leear  and  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  and  posterior  lobes  of  the 
rain.  The  beast  then  rushed  into  the  water,  and  we  thought  it 
ad  escaped ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  it  rose  again, 
id  pushed  itself  ashore,  now  retreating,  then  advancing,  until 
ifatcfaed  by  a  bullet  through  the  heart.  On  examining  the 
onnd  in  the  head  it  was  found  to  pass  through  the  cerebellum  or 
uer  brain,  at  the  point  where,  when  birds  are  struck,  to  use 
qK)rtsman'8  phrase,  they  are  said  to  ''  tower,"  in  cansequence 
F  the  injury  to  that  particular  portion  of  the  organ.  The  hunter, 
inying  out  a  practice  often  pursued  in  other  countries,  opened  the 
omach  expecting  to  find  the  silver  ornaments,  worn  by  women  on 
m  wrists  and  ankles,  their  being  an  idea  that  such  articles  are 
itaioed  after  the  entire  body  of  a  human  victim  has  been  digested. 
£oording  to  ^lian  and  other  historians,  the  animal  infested 
iferal  parts  of  the  river,  above  and  below  Thebes,  so  as  to 
idanger  the  safety  of  persons  drawing  water. 

Carious  stories  are  told  by  various  v/riters  in  connection  witti 
noodile-hunting  at  the  ancient  Tentyris  which  stood  opposite 
^h ;  and  of  the  prowess  and  dexterity  of  the  natives  in  captur- 
Bg  and  subjecting  the  animal,  both  in  Egypt  and  even  in  Some, 
Aer  the  conquest  of  the  former  country. 

Next  in  point  of  veneration  among  reptiles,  was  the  venomous 
^aahir  or  booded-snake,  of  which  several  mummied  specimens  have 
^  found,  and  there  are,  besides,  many  good  representations  on  the 
iKmoments.  The  Cerastes,  or  borned.snake,  also  poisonous^  was  vene- 
^  and  carefully  embalmed  ;  so  was  the  frog,  but  the  toad  does  not 
fpear  to  have  obtained  this  distinction.  Several  deities  are  repre- 
^ted  with  the  head  of  a  tortoise,  but  the  Nile  lizard  or  monitor,  to- 
JMher  with  the  common  land  lizards  and  skinks,  are  distinguishable 
^7  in  pictures  of  the  animals  of  the  country.  As  far  as  the  descrip- 
^  of  animals  by  Herodotus  are  concerned,  evidence  shows  how 
K^oerally  accurate  was  the  old  historian,  in  relation  to  whatever 

o 
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objects  he  verified  from  personal  observation,  and  one  admires  bis 
discrimination  between  the  latter  and  hearsay,  more  especially 
of  what  the  priests  told  him.  Still,  his  belief  in  dragons  and  flying- 
serpents  was  strong ;  for  he  asserts  to  have  seen  heaps  of  bones  of 
serpents  "  in  such  quantities  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe," 
all  lying  in  a  narrow  part  between  two  mountains  opening  on  tbe 
plains  of  Egypt.  The  report  was  that  they  were  the  bones  of 
flying-serpents,  which  met  their  death  by  the  ibisis  attacking  them 
on  their  way  from  Arabia  to  Egypt;  he  adds,  '*  for  this  service  the 
Arabians  say,  that  the  ibis  is  highly  reverenced  by  the  Egyptians.'* 

The  climate  of  Nubia,  between  the  first  and  second  cataracts,  is 
much  drier  than  that  of  Lower  Egypt.  There  may  be  often  a  hea?y 
dew-fall  at  night,  when  the  glass  falls  to  freezing ;  at  sunrise  the 
vapour  clears  oflF  and  ascends  to  form  fleecy  clouds  high  up,  and 
as  the  day  advances  there  comes  up  a  rush  of  cold  air  from  tbe 
north  to  temper  the  climate,  making  the  winter  months  neither  too 
hot  nor  too  cold.  Beautiful  afternoons  are  closed  in  by  gorgeous 
sunsets,  when  the  orb  of  day  casts  his  last  rays  on  the  noble  old 
temples  and  the  placid  Nile,  to  light  up  pictures  few  pens  can  de- 
scribe,  and  the  painter  has  enough  to  do  to  catch  the  wondrous 
lights  and  shadows.  Then  the  wild  fowl  make  a  move  towards 
their  roosting  quarters.  Among  others,  may  be  seen  long  lines 
of  pelicans,  gliding  noiselessly  along  the  river,  and  so  cloee  to 
the  surface  that  their  great  wings  almost  touch  the  water ;  whilst 
higher  up  is  a  file  of  flamingoes,  like  a  series  of  red  and  wUte 
crosses  floating  along.  The  ancients  took  the  ideal  of  "  red  "  from 
the  colour  of  this  bird,  and  represent  it  in  the  hieroglyphics  when 
the  word  is  required  to  be  expressed.  The  head  and  neck  pro. 
truded  in  front,  with  the  long  legs  stretched  out  horizontally  behind, 
and  the  short  wings  give  quite  a  cruciform  aspect  to  the  flamingo. 
Such  strange  and  fantastic-looking  objects  must  have  engrossed  the 
attention  of  audi  an  observing  and  superstitious  people,  and  yet 
historians  do  not  state  that  the  bird  was  sacred.  According  to 
Horopollo,  the  pelican  represented  a  **fool,"  in  consequence  of 
its  reputed  inattention  to  its  young. 

The  papyrus-plant,  like  the  sacred  ibis,  if  ever  indigenous  to 
Egypt,  is  now  extinct.  The  former  is  not  met  with  on  the  Nil« 
north  of  the  9  th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  the  ibis  is  never  seen  now- 
a-days  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.  According  to  the  fowling  and  other  pic- 
tures, both  seem  to  have  been  common ;  but  they  were  probably 
introduced,  and  the  great  demand  for  the  plant  may  have  caused' 
its  extirpation  ultimately  ;  just  as  the  overthrow  and  extinction  of  the 
human  race,  as  far  as  their  manners  and  religion  were  concerned, 
ended  in  the  annihilation  also  of  their  ibis,  or  most  sacred  bird. 

The  ibis  is  still  found  in  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  Blue  and  White 
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Nile,  and  if  one  might  judge  from  the  specimens  in  the  Zoological 
Gardensof  London,it  was  easily  domesticated.  Passing  the  enclosure 
Nt  apart  during  the  summer  months  for  the  ibises,  bustards,  &c., 
I  wa«  surprised  to  observe  an  ibis  seated  on  a  nest  made  of  twigs 
and  rubbish,  and  placed  in  a  low  bush  at  the  end  of  the  yard,  al- 
though surrounded  by  divers  allied  wading  birds,  with  which  i  t  seemed 
to  be  on  the  best  possible  terms.     However,  the  duties  of  incubation 
Dcver  extended  beyond  the  laying  of  two  eggs,  which  were,  unfortu- 
nately, broken  by   some  mishap.     This  shows  the  aptitude  dis.  * 
played  by  the  bird  towards  domesticity,  seeing  that  few  wild  ani- 
mals will  breed  when  confined  with  other  species.    There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  sacred  ibis  was  not  only  held  in  great  reverence, 
but  preserved  with  every  care  and  attention.     Persons  were  em- 
ployed exclusively  in  feeding  and  looking  after  the  denizens  of 
the  temples,  where  they  moved  about  at  pleasure.     In  religious 
Worship  it  took  a  very  high  position.     The  human  form  with  the 
ibis  head  was  Thoth,  the  scribe  of  Osiris,  his  duty  being  to  record 
the  good  and  bad  actions  of  the  soul  before  being  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  diety. 

Whenever  an  ibis  died,  the  body  was  carefully  embalmed  and 
wrapt  in  bandages,  or  simply  placed  in  jars  made  especially  for  the 
purpose,  when,  either  singly  or  in  heaps,  they  were  deposited  in 
ie  sacred  pits  of  the  pyramids,  and  in  the  necropolis  of  Thebes, 
rtere  numbers  have  b^n  constantly  dug  up  in  making  excavations. 
Bfiiy  portion  of  the  bird  was  religiously  preserved — ^indeed,  it  is  not 
niooimnon  to  find  a  fragment  of  a  leg,  bill,  or  wing,  carefully  done 
ipm  bandages,  whilst  the  penalty  of  death  fell  to  the  luckless  person 
riio  happened  to  kill  an  ibis  even  by  accident.  It  is  a  migratory 
fed  on  Ae  White  Nile,  where  numbers  breed  in  midsummer,  and 
Dr.  Livingstone  saw  it  cm  Lake  Tanganyika  and  on  the  Lulaba ;  it 
•(therefore,  never  likely  to  have  been  indigenous  to  Egypt,  seeing 
klnone  are  met  with  north  of  the  15th  parallel  of  latitude.  Al« 
Swttgh  the  glossy  ibis  is  found  occasionally  in  Egypt  and  is  a  native 
rfthe  more  western  parts  of  the  continent,  there  is  no  representa- 
^of  it  on  the  monuments,  nor  is  it  found  in  the  mummy  pits.  No 
fed,  beast,  or  natural  object  so  often  came  under  the  observation  of 
iese  old-world  folks  as  did  the  ibis  ;  the  result  was  that  the  artist 
attained  to  great  perfection  in  its  representation.  The  gaunt  form 
^the  ibis  is  observed  everywhere.  On  the  granite  obelisk  and  walls 
3f  the  temples  it  was  traced  in  imperishable  outlines.  It  swarmed 
M»d  wandered  at  will  in  and  about  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  holy 
Pl^oeg,  and  was  evidently  a  household  favourite  with  all  classes. 
Bien  the  Romans  carried  it  back  to  their  temples ;  so  that  the  bird 
*>d(mbfc,  lingered  in  the  ]and  for  centuries  after  the  overthrow  of 
^k  people  and  the  religion  in  which  it  occupied  an  important  por- 
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tioD.  The  modern  artist  cannot  depict  ancient  Egypt  withoi; 
introducing  the  weird-like  form  cf  the  ibis  in  the  foregrouiK 
indeed,  few  who  have  sought  an  acquaintance  with  Egyptii 
antiquity  can  contemplate  the  fallen  graiMieur  of  Karnak,  Luxor,  i 
Thebes  without  associating  the  ibis  with  their  primitive  m&gnil 
cence.  Finally,  Bulwer,  in  the  notes  to  the ''  Last  Days 
Pompeii/'  says,  "I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ibis  was  by  i 
means  unfrequent  in  the  Italian  temples  of  Isis,  though  it  rare 
lived  long,  and  refused  to  breed  in  a  foreign  climate." 

The  ibis  is  said  to  have  been  venerated  on  account  of  its  mill 
in  destroying  snakes,  scorpions,  and  vermin:  moreover,  autho 
affirm  that  all  animals  so  distinguished  were  selected  in  cod£ 
quence  of  their  benificial  services  to  man.  This  may  be  true 
regards  the  ox,  dog,  cat,  &c.,  but  the  monkey,  crocodile,  hawk,a] 
others,  have  questionable  claims  before  such  as  the  horse,  cami 
zebra,  and  pigeon,  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  were  n 
honoured  either  as  emblems  or  divine  representatives. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Sacred  Trees  and  PUnU.— Wheat  found  in  Coffins  with  Mumiiiies.^Fiahe8  of 
Nile. — Nubia. — Encroachment  of  the  Desert  Sand, — Geology. — Andeat  ! 
Levels. — Hints  to  Travellers. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  considered  the  sycamore,  fig,  and  tamar 
sacred  trees ;  the  lotus  was  an  emblem  of  purity,  and  evideatl; 
favourite  nosegay.  Of  the  numerous  representations  of  the  fern 
sex  and  social  life  of  the  better  classes,  the  water-lily  b  introdoi 
as  the  bouquet  of  the  period.  The  peach  was  common,  also  i 
pomegranate,  vine,  and  palm,  whilst  from  the  days  of  Sofo, 
builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  down  to  Roman  times,  the  leek  i 
onion  were  staple  articles  of  food,  and  among  the  chief  al 
offerings,  which  included  the  fat  of  the  land,  in  the  way  of  eatabl 
These,  no  doubt,  fell  to  the  priests  after  doin^r  duty  to  the  gods, 
we  find  the  sacerdotal  community  were  extremely  punctilious  vi 
reference  to  their  fare,  receiving,  according  to  Herodotus,  gr 
quantities  of  geese  and  beef  daily,  and  **  wine  from  the  grap 
only  **  they  may  not  taste  of  fish.'*  They  turned  up  their  nosw 
pulse,  and  while  the  carcase  of  the  fat  bullock  was  roasting,  '*  tl 
all  beat  themselves ;  and  when  that  was  over^  they  sprea( 
banquet  of  what  remained  of  the  victims." 

It  has  been  often  stated  in  proof  of  the  vitality  of  seeds,  ti 
grain  found  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  has  germinated.  Tl 
like  many  other  stories,  has  not  been  proven  by  authentica 
examples.    The  ancient  wheat  is  frequently  discovered  in  too 
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aod  vaulte,  but  so  completely  decayed  as  barely  to  maintain  its 
pristine  outline,  much  less  its  natural  structure. 

The  ancients  were  great  fishermen  ;  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a 
species  of  fish  now  met  with  in  the  river  which  is  not  represented  in 
tbe fowling  pictures.  The  celebrated  lepidotus,  like  other  fishes,  was 
sacred;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  it 
was  not  regarded  with  the  same  reverence  in  every  town  throughout 
the  country.  Spearing  with  a  two-pronged  weapon  named  the 
bident  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  mode  of  capture ;  but  there 
are  pictures  of  fishing  with  rod  and  line,  and  the  net  was  also  exten. 
siveljused  especially  on  Lake  Mareotis,  where  abundance  of  fishes 
are  still  captured.  The  bulti  and  Kile  perch,  the  celebrated 
oxyrinchus  or  sharp  nose,  the  eel,  &c.,  are  well  represented  on 
fowling  scenes  at  Thebes  and  Beni  Hassan.  Of  all,  the  bulti  is 
the  most  savoury  fish.  The  ancients,  we  are  told,  dried  their 
fishes  in  the  sun  or  salted  them  in  brine,  preserving  quails,  ducks, 
and  smaller  birds  in  a  similar  way.  These  they  devoured  without 
ftnj  farther  cooking,  whilst  the  sacred  animals  were  eaten  roasted 
or  boiled.  Several  very  characteristic  copies  of  pictures  of  the 
process  of  preserving  animals  are  represented  in  Wilkinson's 
"Ancient  Egyptians,"  showing  precisely  what  Herodotus  and 
other  authors  describe. 

It  is  to  the  inundation  and  flatness  of  the  valley  north  of  the 
first  cataract  that  Egypt  owes  its  fertility.  Had  the  river  been 
confined  between  steep  banks,  as  in  many  parts  of  Nubia,  the 
desert  would  have  come  closer  to  the  water's  edge.  The  drifting  of 
tbe  sand  in  the  latter  country  interferes  greatly  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  alluvial  tracts,  and  more  so  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  a 
decrease  in  the  population  through  emigration.  Every  deserted 
village  testifies  to  a  previous  prosperity  unknown  to  the  present 
generation ;  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  historians  and  surmise  from 
the  monuments,  paintings,  and  sculptures,  together  with  the 
udand  traces  of  cultivation,  it  seems  evident  that  Egypt  and  Nubia 
were  far  more  densely  peopled  in  former  times  than  has  been  known 
^thin  the  records  of  the  Christian  Era. 

From  what  one  sees  taking  place  before  his  eyes,  it  is  apparent 
that  many  districts  exposed  to  the  samiel  and  prevailing  winds,  will 
be  sootier  or  later  completely  overwhelmed  with  sand.  It  is  curious 
to  stand  on  an  exposed  plain  during  a  breeze  and  observe  how  con- 
stantly the  drifting  is  going  on,  even  when  the  wind  is  not  strong 
enough  to  raise  the  finer  particles  into  the  air.  Vast  level  tracts, 
*t  no  very  distant  date  teeming  with  grain,  are  now  covered  over 
^7  sand,  villages  are  more  than  half  deserted,  and  the  palm-trees 
overwhelmed  in  drifts  for  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  their  roots. 
^  constant  rush  of  fine  particles  along  the  surface  is  influenced 
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entirely  bj  the  force  of  the  wind ;  so  that,  like  light  snow  drifting 
along  the  plain,  it  is  retarded  by  any  slight  obstruction,  and  fonns 
wreaths  which  gradually  increase  in  size  to  sand  dunes,  and  eyen 
to  small  hills,  which,  in  the  form  of  oonical-shaped  eminences,  otv- 
grown  with  tamarisk  bushes,  extend  for  long  miles  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nubian  Nile.  The  desert  sand,'  is  the  product  of  the  disin- 
tegrntion  of  the  sandstone  and  limestone  rocks.  The  former  oon. 
stitutes  the  chief  geological  formation  of  Nubia,  the  latter  that  of 
Lower  Egypt,  being  made  up  of  the  circular,  round,  flat  fowil 
foraminifers  called  nummulites,  cemented  into  a  mass  of  limestone 
by  fine  particles  of  chalk.  This  rock  does  not  break  up  so  readily  as 
the  sandstone  of  Nubia,  where  for  miles  nothing  is  seen  but  one 
vast  plain  of  constantly  shifting  sand,  with  here  and  there  an 
isolated  conical  hill  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  the  remnant  of 
a  plateau  which  has  been  steadily  ground  down  as  it  were  to  dust 
by  the  elements.  The  scene  is  sameness  itself,  and  wearisome  to 
travel  over  unless  along  the  river  banks,  where  little  nooks  and 
comers  of  cultivation  break  the  solitude.  Such  is  the  Nubian 
desert  as  viewed  from  the  river. 

I  now  come  to  indicate  several  very  interesting  and  instructive 
points  connected  with  the  natural  history,  or  rather  geology,  of  the 
country.  By  these  truths  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Nile  stood  at 
much  higher  levels  during  far  back  epochs  than  at  present.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  geological  facts,  let  us  see,  in  the  first  place, 
if  any  change  has  taken  place,  either  in  the  course  or  in  the  height 
of  the  river,  during  what  may  be  called  the  historical  period.  On 
the  banks,  close  to  the  famous  rock  temple  of  Abo  Simbul,  there 
is  a  sacred  shrine  of  the  time  of  one  of  the  early  Pharaohs,  now 
annually  flooded  during  inundations ;  another  rock  cavity,  con- 
taining an  ancient  idol,  situated  on  the  face  of  a  cliflF,  a  short  way 
below  the  last,  bears  a  regular  water-line  half  up  the  legs  of  the 
deity.  Both  the  temple  and  shrine  were  constructed  about  1350 
years  B.C.  Other  rock-cut  tombs  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  the 
famous  quarries  of  Silsilis  and  elsewhere,  display  precisely  ^je 
same  characters.  Again,  among  the  ruins  of  PhilaB,  at  the  top  of 
the  first  cataract,  there  are  observed  holes  made  in  the  rocks  1» 
which  the  ancients  attached  their  boats.  These  apertures  exactly 
agree  with  the  present  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  during  and  after  the 
annual  floods.  Lastly,  at  Luxor,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  plain  on 
which  Thebes  stood  is  every  year  inundated  even  up  the  pedestals  of 
the  two  grand  colossi.  These  examples  show  a  change  in  the  course 
of  the  river  in  places,  but  this  is  invariably  the  case  with  all  rivers 
running  through  alluvial  deposits.  Like  them,  the  Nile  is  con- 
stantly changing  its  channel  in  places  according  to  the  obstacles  in 
its  way.     Should  there  be  no  obstruction  to  the  current,  it  will 
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aced,  as  at  Pbilsi/fci^  ages,  while   sudden  bends   in 

the  channel^  as  at  Abo  Simbul,  Silsilis,  and  Luxor, 
in  stream,  causing  the  removal  of  the  bank  and  the 
ew  channels  or  the  abandonment  of  old  river  beds. 
•  instance,  that  the  Nile  flowed,  at  all  events  for  the 
the  back  channel  seen  at  Luxor,  which  is  now  almost 
le,  the  result  has  been  that  it  has  pushed  over  and  in- 
)n  the  left  bank  which  is  the  cause  of  the  overflooding 
:  Thebes.     From  these,  and  many  other  examples,  it  is 

there  has  not  been  any  material  rise  or  fall  in  the 
e,  for,  at  all  events,  3000  years.  The  next  subject, 
ivorthy  of  the  attention  of  the  naturalist,  is  how  far 
procured  that  the  Nile  ever  flowed  at  higher  levels 
it.  A  very  slight  smattering  of  geology  will  suffice 
uirer  who  attempts  to  solve  this  interesting  question, 
ver  as  it  flows  through  Egypt,  we  find  it  between  the 
d  cataract  flowing  between  steep  rocky  banks ;  indeed, 
umulations  of  alluvia  here  and  there  at  bendings  and 
s  course,  the  desert  may  be  said  to  come  down  to  the 

Thus,  in  Nubia,  wherever  a  little  flat  occurs,  there 

deposited  its  mud,  where  may  be  seen  clusters  of 

I  palms  and  fields  of  grain  ;  whilst  further  back,  just 

mits  of  the  high  Nile,   stand  the  mud  huts  of  the 

still  more  inland  are  observed  the  plateaus  and 
,  at  variable  levels,  covered  with  finely  rounded  or 
s,  and  much  drifted  sand. 

and  terraces  are  traceable  here  and  there  all  along 
anks,  unless  when  completely  overwhelmed  by  the 
of  the  best  points  to  study  this  ancient  bed  of  the 
lint  the  plateau  behind  Der,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  and 
\  ways  a  short  diitance ;  then,  in  some  spot  where  the 
b  covered  over  the  reddish-brown  soil,  there  will  be 
jing  a  certain  depth,  abundance  of  river  shells  of  pre- 
me  description  as  are  met  with  in  the  river  mud. 
\  river  mussels,  bulimus  or  river  snails,  paludina, 
a,  and  fresh-water  oysters.  The  last  may  be  often 
iions  adhering  to  their  old  rocky  bottom ;  and  at  eleva- 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  and  upwards  above  the  highest 
•mark  of  the  Nile.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 

has  sunk,  or  else  that  Nubia  was  elevated  during 
1  perhaps  geological  epochs.  These  rivers  hells  are  not, 
ned  to  the  plateaus.  Along  the  great  valley  eastward 
^hich  commences  at  Philse,  at  the  top  of  the  first 
)  will  be  found  abimdance  of  these  shells  in  ancient 

clearly  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  Nile  once  flowed 
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in  that  direction,  perhaps  before  it  burst  its  way  through  the  gnidl 
rocks  of  the  cataract  to  the  left  of  this  great  valley.  The  mas 
travellers  who  go  up  the  Nile  every  winter,  and  are  at  a  loss  ho 
to  kill  time,  have  here  an  excellent  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
intelligence  and  energy.  As  jast  observed,  no  stadied  knowledj 
of  geology  is  absolutely  required  further  than  what  any  elements 
book  will  supply.  The  fossil  hunter  can  obtain  abundant  oocap 
tion  for  his  hammer  and  chisel  among  the  nummulitic  rocks 
Lower  Egypt,  especially  about  the  Mogattam  Hills.  The  so-cal] 
petrified  forest,  or  debris  of  silicified  fragments  of  wood,  should 
examined,  also  the  rocks  about  the  pyramids  and  the  mounts 
around  Thebes,  where  a  rich  harvest  of  fossil  shells  and  so  fo 
will  repay  the  labours  of  the  inquisitive  student.  As  was  remarl 
at  the  outset  of  these  notes,  the  Nile  boat^is  not  the  place  for  an  i 
person  who  has  no  resources,  and  doctors  who  advise  change  of 
mate  for  their  patients,  will  do  well  to  send  the  idle,  cheerless,  i 
apathetic  elsewhere.  The  bird  collector  supplied  with  the  requisi 
for  preserving  skins,  will  find  ample  employment  on  land  i 
water;  the  entomologist  may  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  insect 
various  descriptions ;  abd  the  sportsman,  who  combines  his  pasti 
with  an  intelligent  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nati 
objects  within  his  grasp,  will  find  the  genial  winter  day  scare 
long  enough,  and  years  afterwards  he  will  recal  many  happy  reoM 
brances  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 
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EDWAKD  LEWES  LENTHALL  SWIFTE. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of 
the  most  aged  of  all  our  contributors.  Mr.  E.  L.  Leuthall 
Swifte  died  on  the  28th  January  in  his  ninety-ninth  year, 
on  the  very  verge  of  being  a  centenarian,  and  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  great  faculties.  Like  most  men  who  attain 
to  an  extreme  old  age,  he  was  proud  of  his  longevity,  and 
would  often  allude  to  it  in  his  letters.  His  last  poem,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  December,  1875— 
only  two  months  ago — was,  however,  prophetically  entitled 
"Passing  Away." 

Mr.  E.  L.  L.  Swifte  was  the  younger  son  of  Theophilus 
Swifte,  Esq.,  of  Goodrich,  Herefordshire.  He  was  a  collateral 
descendant  of  the  great  dean  of  the  same  name,  and  to  him, 
in  his  recently.published  volume,  Mr.  Forster  acknowledges 
considerable  obligations  for  information  about  Dean  Swift. 
In  1813  he  became  keeper  of  H.  M.  Regalia,  which  office  of 
trust  and  dignity  he  held  to  1852,  when  be  retired.  At  the 
period  of  his  decease  he  was  the  father  of  the  Irish  Bar  and  a 
Barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Distinguished  as  a  scholar, 
wit,  and  poet,  he  was  much  esteemed  and  loved  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  His  name  will  be  particularly  familiar  to 
our  readers  as  the  writer  of  constantly  recurring  poems  (espe- 
cially in  late  years),  characterised  by  their  wide  range  of 
thought,  deep  feeling,  and  ripe  scholarship. 


SOLITUDE-LONELINESS. 

SOLITUDE. 

"Little  do  meu  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and  how  far  it  exlendcth  ; 
J*'  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and 
'^th  hut  a  tinkling  cymbal  where  there  is  no  love  "--Bacon, 

To  sit  beneath  the  forest  shade 

With  sun.proof  branches  overlaid, — 
To  pace  along  the  vacant  shore 
Listening  the  dull  wave's  distant  roar  i 
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Apart  on  some  star.circled  tower 
To  note  the  planetary  hour, — 
To  muse  upon  the  midnight  theme 
Of  Homer's  song  or  Plato's  dream. 
These,  where  no  stranger-steps  intrude, 
These  are  the  charms  of  Solitude. 


LONELINESS. 

"  Le  pauvre  vertueux  est  iine  roonnaic  qui  ii'  a  point  de  coure  .  . . 
a'ilae  trouve  en  couversation,  il  u*cst  ecoutc  ;  si  on  le  rencontre,  on  le 
fuit ;  s*il  donue  un  conseil,  on  s'en  moque  ;  .  .  .  et  tout  ce  qn*il  peut 
faire,  est  d'appeler  a  I'autre  vie  du  tort  qu'il  re^oit  en  celle-ci.'* 

(Apologise  de  Marie  de  Ooundi/f  1645.^ 

To  stand  amid  the  mindless  crowd, 
Of  its  bright  day  the  only  cloud, — 

To  speak  unheard,  to  move  unseen — 

To  be  as  if  one  ne'er  had  been — 
In,  but  not  of^  the  world,  to  share 
J^one  other's  thoughts,  our  own  to  bear, — 

These^  let  the  wearied  heart  confess. 

These  are  the  plagues  of  Loneliness. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  HINDOO. 

'  follows  events,  and  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
served  to  direct  the  public  attention  to  that  vast  territory. 
3f  Warren  Hastings  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
n  Mutiny  of  1857,  gave  rise  to  a   universal  and  deep 

the  people  of  this  country  for  their  dark-coloured  fellow- 
r  India.  But,  as  those  events  receded  into  the  shades  of 
that  interest   subsided;    and    when   the  contemporary 

had  died  away,  when  the  events  themselves  had  taken 
\  upon  the  page  of  history,  India  became  almost  forgotten 
ss  of  the  community,  and  only  remembered  when  some 
)  broke  the  monotony  of  her  history, 
-ue  that  information  about  India  was  not  wanting  ;  but 
3s  of  that  information  were  not  open  to  the  general  pub- 
the  knowledge  was  obtained  only  by  the  reading  few. 
like  the  Prince's  visit  brings  India  nearer  to  us.  We 
'  of  his  progress  through  his  future  dominions,  and  of  the 
1  gorgeous  ceremonies  contrived  for  his  reception.  Every 
iwspaper  and  almost  all  our  periodical  literature  teems 
nformation,  and  illustrated  journaln  are  filled  with  pictures 
scenery,  Indian  cities,  and  Indian  men  and  women. 
!ver  may  be  individual  opinion  concerning  our  position 
the  great  fact  remains  in  the  history  of  the  world  that 
itants  of  a  distant  European  isle  hold  unlimited  sway 
Lchest  tract  of  vast  Asia.  Around  that  sway  there  are 
nany  facts  of  great  historical  significance.  Most  promi- 
igst  these  stands  the  fact  that  the  Hindoos  belong  to  the 
ological  division  of  mankind  as  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  both 
velt  together  in  a  common  home,  that  they  bore  a  strong 
eness  to  each  other,  were  animated  by  the  same  religion, 
by  the  same  laws ;  and  when  we  call  to  mind  the  great 

now  existing  between  the  nations  physically,  morally, 
illy, — it  becomes  evident  at  once  that  a  natural  cause  of 
er  must  have  effected  such  a  difference.  The  difference 
reat,  but  there  still  remain  points  of  similarity  which 
It  and  support  the  theory  of  comparative  philologists, 
Lgns  to  them  a  common  origin. 

readily  suggest  itself  j  that  climate,  which  has  so  widely 
0  aspect  of  these  two  branches  of  the  Indo.Qermanic  race. 
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has  also  been  the  chief  cause  through  which  a  portion  of  onebraadi 
has  been  able  to  subjugate  the  other  branch.  The  varying  climate 
of  Great  Britain,  together  with  its  bracing  air,  causes  a  varyiog 
mode  of  existence,  and  gives  to  men  a  flow  of  animal  spirits  aod  of 
energy  altogether  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  coob- 
tries.  The  fulness  of  life  and  vigour  which  the  Briton  enjoji 
imparts  vivacity  to  his  thinking  powers,  and  enables  him  to  tab 
the  lead  in  discovery  and  in  civilisation.  On  the  other  hand,  thi 
Hindoo  lives  for  the  most  part  under  the  pressure  of  a  tropical  son. 
The  excessive  heat  creates  mental  and  bodily  languor ;  and  fron 
this  disposition  there  has  grown,  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  gloonf 
religion  which,  exercising  great  influence  over  the  Hindoo  miod, 
tends  to  aggravate  the  enervating  nature  of  the  climate :  for  this 
religion  regards  life  as  worthless,  and  death  even  to  be  desired, « 
ofiering  at  least  a  change  of  existence  which  may  be  happier  thai 
the  present. 

Thus  the  relative  postion  in  which  the  Briton  and  the  Hindoa 
now  stand  toward  each  other  is  the  natural  result  of  the  ascendancf 
which  belongs  to  superior  force.  It  would  be.  invidious  ail 
arbitrary  to  declaim  against  that  ascendancy  taking  the  form  of 
dominion ;  but  probably  there  are  few  who  will  disagree  with  te 
general  proposition  that,  unless  the  rule  is  beneficial  alike  to  tU 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  it  were  better  it  did  not  exist 

As  it  is,  the  Briton  legislates  for  the  Hindoo,  ostensibly  becaoii 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  Hindoo  that  he  should  do  so.  The  greal 
work  of  development  which  is  so  actively  carried  on  by  the  &itoi 
in  his  own  country,  is  to  be  extended  to  a  wider  field  with  wider 
resources.  Development  is  undoubtedly  a  law  of  nature,  intenM 
to  be  applied  and  pursued  by  that  reason  which  is  lodged  with  mai 
alone.  But  the  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  country  developii| 
another  quite  dissimilar  to  their  own,  suggests  many  and  importaii 
considerations,  which  may  incline  some  people  to  accept  codA 
tionally  the  theory  that  development  should  be  man's  primal] 
consideration. 

Climate  has  formed  the  great  human  family  into  nations,  itbt 
stamped  each  with  an  individuality  which  can  never  be  e&ce^ 
These  conditions  are  of  great  importance;  and  unless  they  ai 
constantly  borne  in  mind  our  legislation  in  India  will  be  little  m0 
than  an  officialism,  carried  on  over  the  heads  of  the  natives,  uncos 
prehended  by  them  and  uncared  for.  The  influence  of  dimate  d 
not  escape  Plato : — **  We  must  not  fail  to  observe  that  there  is 
difference  in  places,  and  that  some  beget  better  men  and  oth< 
worse  ;  and  we  must  legislate  accordingly.  Some  places  are  subj^ 
to  strange  and  fatal  influences,  by  reason  of  diverse  winds  ai 
violent  heats,  some  by  reason  of  waters ;  or  again,  from  the  charac^ 
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absisteiioe  which  the  earth  supplies  them,  which  not  only 
le  bodies  of  men  for  {;;ood  or  evil,  but  produces  similiur 
1  tbeir  tools.    And  in  all  such  qualities  those  spots  excel  in 
ere  is  a  divine  inspiration,  and  in  which  the  gods  have 
x>inted  lots,  and  are  propitious  to  the  dwellers  in  them.    To 
matters  the  legislatori  if  he  have  any  sense  in  him,  must 
IS  fiar  as  man  can,  and  frame  his  laws  accordingly."* 
ie  the  question  of  supply  for  the  Prince's  journey  to  India 
»re  the  House,  Mr.  Bright,  in  a  speech  remarkable  for  its 
x}uenoe,  callerl  attention  to  the  fact  that  British  residents  in 
»re  too  generally  arrogant  in  their  demeanour  towards  the 
K>pulation.    And  he  anticipated  as  one  of  the  beneficial 
ttending  the  Prince's  visit,  that  it  might  be  the  means  of 
this.     Mr.  Bright  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  well-known 
r  of  the  Prince,  as  a  generous  and   courteous  English 
Etn,  whom  all  Englishmen  delighted  to  emulate  and  copy ; 
ioped  that  the  Prince  would,  while  in  India,  set  an  example 
Less  and   courtesy  in  his  behaviour  towards  the  natives, 
ould  be  followed  by  all  Anglo-Indians,  and  more  might  thus 
to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  natives  than  could  be 
by  the  wisest  measures  of  legislation, 
ainly  if  the  Prince  can  effect  this  he  will  render  a  perma- 
ice  to  human  enlightenment.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to 
on  the  Hindoos  as  barbarians,   and,   apparently,  chiefly 
they  presume  to  live  differently  from  us.     Happily,  this 
confined  to  the  ignorant ;  and  it  would  not  ill-become  the 
remind  their  brethren  that,  long  before  the  English  nation 
led,  when  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  went  about  naked 
lir  bodies  painted,  the  Hindoos  were  in  a  state  of  civilisa- 
at  while  this  island  was  under  the  cloud  of  a  degrading 
ion,  the  Hindoo  mind  struggled  for  the  conception  of  a 
i  Being,  the  one  self-existent  Grod ;  that  while  the  language 
riton  was  nothing  more  than  a  barbarous  jargon,  that  of  the 
had  l)ecome  enriched  with  words  expressing  lofty  feelings 
itiment,  and  the  bold  thoughts  of  a  deep  philosophy.     Even 
me  which  brought  the  light  of  civilisation  into  our  island 
1  with  the  gold  and  silver  of  Delhi.     It  is  evidently  wrong 
)8e  that  because  other  nations  do  not  live  as  we  do,  that 
e  they  are  uncivilised.     Different  climates  necessitate  dif- 
nodes  of  life.     If  we  could  bring  into  our  mind's  eye  a 
ad  picture  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  they  are  now 
,  how  dissimilar  would  tbe  contrast  cause  them  to  appear  ! 
Mrieties  of  light  and  shade,  form,  feature,  and  limb  would 

♦  Jowitt's  Plato,  Laws,  book  v. 
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that  visual  canvas  shew  !  And  if  we  were  then  to  descend  from  tbu 
pinnacle  of  imaginary  view,  and  visit  the  nations  severally,  w< 
should  find  that  climate,  which  has  caused  such  variety  in  aspect, 
has  caused  as  much  variety  in  disposition  and  character. 

It  is  physically  impossible  that  the  various  branches  of  maukiDd, 
with  so  great  difference  existing  between  them  should  live  in  the 
same  manner,  and  it  is  entirely  arbitrary  to  hold  that  one  mode  d 
life  is  better  than  another^  or  to  impose  it  as  a  rule  of  conduct  upon 
others.*  "  Oh,  it  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength ;  bat  itii 
tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant.*'  These  words  of  one  of  Shab* 
speare's  most  amiable  heriones  may  not  inaptly  be  applied  to  th 
Briton  in  India.  Climate  has  given  to  him  a  superior  force  whki 
the  Hindoo  cannot  resist,  and  he  would  do  well  to  shew  hiiud 
worthy  of  his  strength,  worthy  of  his  fortune  in  belonging  to  ai 
energetic  and  enterprising  race,  by  displaying  a  benevolence  to  th 
weaker,  and  a  desire  to  give  them,  in  all  humility,  some  benefit  oi 
those  advantages  which  by  nature  he  enjoys. 

QUINKILLON. 

*  On  Liberty,  John  Stuart  Mill,  chap,  iv 
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EXPATRIATION, 

Bj  D».  ALFRED  J.  H.  CRESPI. 

my  readers  find  out,  as  tliey  must  at  onoe^  that  I  have 
lis  strong  expression — expatriation — for  what  is  commonly 
emigration,  they  will  accuse  me  of  going  too  far.  Why 
a  man,  they  will  ask,  who  leaves  his  native  land,  either 
\  he  has  in  vain  tried  to  get  on  there ;  or,  because,  led  on  by 
e  fancies  there  are  better  openings  elsewhere, — be  said,  to 
ate  himself  ?  Why  should  he,  who  wanders  away  boxn  the 
of  his  childhood,  from  the  land  which  gave  him  birth,  be 

become  an  exile,  a  pilgrim  ?  Is  he  not  leaving  poverty 
uence ;  or  at  least  penury  for  a  competence  ?  Has  he  not 
red  the  costs  ?     Is  he  not  prepared  for  what  awaits  him  ? 

I  reply,  the  emigrant  seldom  knows  what  lies  before 
eldom  quits  with  hope  or  joy  the  fair  scenes  amidst  which 
ed  his  happy  childhood.  Whatever  the  prospects  that  lure 
,  whatever  the  visions  that  fill  his  eager  brain,  he  cannot 
native  land  vanish  from  his  sight  without  a  bitter  pang, 
feeling  of  regret  at  his  heart.  He  is  going  away  among 
rs.  His  days  will  henceforth  be  passed  amid  other  sights, 
ther  skies,  with  other  people.     His  bones  will  tnoulder  iu  a 

soil;  his  ashes  will  mingle  with  alien  dust.     The  com- 

of  his  childhood,  the  manners  of  his  country,  the  glories  of 
i  of  which  he  was  once  a  citizen — too  often,  indeed,  the 
•  tongue  in  which  he  first  learnt  to  babble  by  his  mother's 
•all  will  be  unknown,  uncared  for,  where  he  is  going. 
)ut  the  land  of  one's  birth  there  is  a  charm  never  found 
tre.  There  is  something  about  the  people  whom  one  has 
id  known  from  infancy  which  has  a  sacredness,  a  fascination 
liscovered  anywhere  else.  It  is  not  that  the  exile  may  not 
3r  ofif  where  he  is  going.  His  fatherland  may  be  less  beauti- 
t  fertile,  less  bright,  than  the  foreign  strand  on  which  he 
lis  foot.  In  all  respects,  save  one,  he  may  be  a  gainer^  and 
tay  be  no  comparison  between  what  he  has  left  and  what  he 
nd.  Plenty  may  be  his — lovely  landscapes  may  gladden 
i  bright  days  delight  his  soul ;  and  yet  I  question,  amidst 
,  whether  the  most  stolid  boor  does  not  sometimes  look  back 
nd  regret  on  his  childhood's  home,  and  sigh  in  vain  for  the 
miliar  scenes.  But  when  a  cultured  and  refined  man  looks 
i  man  who  knows  the  glories  of  his  native  land,  and  whose 
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pulse  beats  quicker  wben  he  tbmks  of  her  poets,  historians,  states- 
men,  thinkers, — then,  indeed,  the  grief  of  separation  is  tenfold 
more  poignant,  the  anguish  of  looking  back  a  hundredfold  more 
dreadful. 

There  is  a  noble  patriotism,  a  sublime  love  of  country,  wUdi 
has  nothing  mean  or  base  in  it — that  fondness,  I  mean,  for  the  land 
of  one*s  birth,  which,  while  making  it  impossible  to  forget  its 
claims  on  our  affection,  does  not  cause  U3  to  forget  that  of  one 
blood  God  has  made  all  nations  upon  earth.  He  who  has  this  feeL 
ing  strongly  developed  within  him,  as  a  Christian  should  have  it, 
may  passionately  love  the  sterile  tract  he  calls  his  fatherland,  m&7 
feel  perfectly  happy  in  an  Trish  cabin  or  in  a  Swiss  chalet,  and 
yet  hold  out  the  hand  of  brotherly  love  to  every  man  and  woman 
upon  earth.  Is  he  not  a  better  citizen  because  he  is  a  true  ma&! 
Is  he  a  less  worthy  Christian  because  he  does  not  restrict  to  a&f 
man  or  woman,  to  any  tongue  or  country,  the  right  to  stand  bigk 
in  the  favour  of  God  ?  Yet  what  a  crushing  blow  to  him  to  tura 
his  back  for  ever  on  the  town  or  village  where  he  has  passed  hk 
happie3t  days !  how  sad  to  think  that  he  will  sleep  for  ever  &r 
away  from  the  spot  where  those  he  loves  best  are  lying.  The  troa 
patriot,  the  refined  citizen,  parts  with  anguish  from  his  natifS 
land. 

The  emigrant  cannot  pretend  to  enter  into  the  delights  of  ihi 
tourist ;  the  latter  may  be  long  absent,  may  even  chanoe  to  breathe 
his  last  where  no  familiar  voice  will  greet  his  ear ;  but  then  the 
former  knows  that  in  all  earthly  probability  he  is  leaving  home  far 
ever ;  that  between  him  and  his  fatherland  is  interposed  a  barrier  ha 
cannot  reasonably  hope  again  to  cross.  The  tourist  or  travelbri 
though  he  may  be  absent  half  a  lifetime,  always  looks  forwaidtD 
returning ;  he  never  forgets,  he  never  desires  to  forget,  who  tfd 
what  he  is ;  he  never  attempts  to  make  a  home  in  any  plaoe  ift 
which  he  chances  to  be  staying.  The  ties  binding  him  to  his 
fatherland  get  firmer  and  stronger  the  longer  he  is  in  foreign  part& 

When,  as  I  fear  is  generally  the  case,  the  emigrant  does  not  goto 
certain  prospects,  when,  perhaps,  in  addition  to  separation  fromfnenJs 
and  home,  he  has  to  face  penury,  misery,  sorrow,  greater  than  he  bad 
ever  known  at  home,  how  much  worse  is  his  condition !  It  is  hard  to 
importune  a  countryman  for  work  or  charity  and  to  be  refused,  bat 
harder  far  to  meet  with  a  refusal  in  a  foreign  tongue.  It  may  ba 
bitter  to  eat  the  bread  of  affliction  in  a  humble  garret,  and  to  loot 
for  night  when  it  is  morning,  and  for  morning  when  it  is  nigbti 
but  a  hundred  times  more  galling  to  look  to  a  foreigner  for  aaaist- 
ance,  to  receive  from  aliens  help  that  would  be  humiliating  eaoogh 
were  it  to  come  from  friends. 

Hard  indeed  to  die  at  home  alone  and  neglected,  forgotten  ^ 
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iinwq)t;  but  then  a  few  gleams  of  light  may  break  through  the 
thick  darkness  of  the  night.  At  least,  whatever  else  is  denied,  the 
soflerer's  eyes  close  upon  objects  they  love  and  know,  and  ho 
finds,  when  dead,  an  eternal  resting-place  in  his  mother-country. 
A  thousand  times  harder  to  pass  away  &r  from  home  and  country, 
£tf  from  all  that  gave  joy  to  life. 

Sidney  Smith  has  eloquently  and  feelingly  described  this  love 
of  country  in  words  almost  more  touching  than  any  he  has  else- 
where  used.    "  Whence  does  this  love  of  our  country,  this  um'versal 
pwrion  proceed  ?    Why  does  the  eye  ever  dwell  with  fondness  upon 
the  scenes  of  infant  life  1    Why  do  we  breathe  with  greater  joy  the 
Ireath  of  our  youth  ?    Why  are  not  other  soils  as  grateful,  and 
other  heavens  as  gay  \  Why  does  the  soul  of  man  ever  cling  to  that 
eirth  where  it  first  knew  pleasure  and  pain,  and  under  the  rough 
diadphne  of  the  passions  was  roused  to  the  dignity  of  moral  life  ? 
Ii  it  only  that  our  country  contains  our  kindred  and  our  friends  ? 
and  is  it  nothing  but  a  name  for  our  social  affections?     It  cannot 
he  this.    The  most  friendless  of  human  beings  has  a  country  which 
he  admires   and  extols,   and   which  he  would,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  prefer  to  all  others  under  heaven.     Tempt  him  with 
the  fairest  face  of  nature,   place   him  by  living   waters   under 
ihadowy  trees  of  Lebanon,  open  to  his  view  all  the  gorgeous  allure- 
VMDts  of  the  climates  of  the  sun,  he  will  love  the  rocks  and  deserts 
of  his  childhood  better  than  all  these,  and  thou  canst  not  bribe  his 
»ul  to  forget  the  land  of  his  nativity.      He  will  sit  down  and  weep 
hy  the  waters  of  Babylon,  when  he  remembers  thee,  0  Sion.*' 

Emigration  must  be  admitted  to  be  expatriation,  and  this  is  in 
■7  opinion  a  serious  objection  to  it,  and  one  which,  even  in  suit- 
tUe  cases,  tells  greatly  against  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that 
Aeumstanoes  do  not  frequently  arise — especially  when  it  is  that 
Mified  force  of  expatriation  which  consists  in  going  to  one  of  the 
fiobnies— when  emigration  is  of  service.  But  the  full  import  of  the 
fctil  step  must  be  clearly  understood  before  it  is  resolved  upon,  and 
Aemind  must  be  thoroughly  made  up  to  abide  by  the  consequences. 
li  a  general  remedy  for  poverty  or  periods  of  temporary  trade 
'ipreaBion^  emigration  has  little  to  recommend  it.  At  best  it  is  a 
^P^cial  and  severe  remedy,  applicable  to  special  and  otherwise 
Jficurable  cases.  There  is  certainly  no  ground  for  assuming  that 
ft«  majority  of  persons  who  are  unsuccessful  in  the  mother-country 
^d  succeed  one  whit  better  in  the  colonies. 

A  man  does  not  change  his  disposition  and  character  by  chang- 
^  the  land  of  his  residence.  The  follies,  vices,  and  misfortunes 
^hidi  militate  against  success  in  one  part  of  the  world  are  likely  to 
he  insuperable  obstacles  everywhere  else.  The  best  emigrant  is 
^^•oally  the  man  who  thrives  liest  at  home.   Those  men  whom  their 
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native  land  most  needs  are  precisely  those  whom  the  colonies  a 
foreign  lands  are  most  glad  to  have. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  an  acute  and  impartial  observer,  had  small  k 
in  emigration,  and  it  is  found  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  pera 
whose  knowledge  of  mankind,  generosity,  judgment,  aod  goi 
common  sense,  make  their  opinions  of  value,  think  as  he  did. 

It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  the  guidance  i 
instruction  of  emigrants.  The  special  circumstances  of  e 
case  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  while  the  many  counta 
offering  attractions  to  emigrants,  and  the  differences  in  climi 
manners,  laws,  and  prosperity,  render  a  decision  most  perplexi 
There  certainly  appear  to  be  two  or  three  things  which 
much  in  favour  of  emigration  in  some  cases.  On  the  ot 
hand,  several  circumstances  show  the  importance  of  caution  i 
reflection. 

Emigration  appears  especially  indicated  in  the  following  cas 
when  a  man  leaves  a  country  where  poverty  is  general^  where  th 
is  only  a  limited  demand  for  labour,  and  where  the  prospect 
generally  uninviting,  and  goes  to  a  land  where  labour  is  in  dema 
wealth  abundant,  and  prosperity  diffused  among  all  classes, 
in  addition,  the  emigrant  has  friends  in  the  land  to  which  h< 
going,  who  can  provide  him  with  suitable  employment,  and  k 
the  wolf  from  the  door  while  he  is  feeliog  his  way,  he  may  sal 
leave  his  fatherland,  though,  even  theu;  he  will  have  trials 
encounter,  and  will  often  sigh  for  his  childhood's  home. 

When  a  man,  therefore,  leaves  England  for  one  of  the  colon 
knowing  that  his  path  is  in  some  measure  open,  he  may  expect 
prosper.  So  may  it  be  with  a  man  who  quits  a  poverty-stric 
town  or  district  in  any  part  of  Europe  or  America  for  some  o1 
place  where  he  has  reasonable  expectation  of  finding  permtn 
employment. 

The  imprudence  of  leaving  a  wealthy  country  like  England, 
poorer  lands  or  uncleared  colonies  is  often  great.  England  is  thriv 
fertile,  and  rich  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  Wiiatever  may  be 
with  truth  against  many  of  her  social  abuses  and  defects,  m 
much  more  plainly  and  strongly  be  urged  against  those  of  o 
countries.  If  respectable,  industrious  men  cannot  prosper  he 
and  undoubtedly  many  cannot,  and  sometimes  through  no  faul 
theirs — it  must  be  still  more  improbable  that  they  will  suo 
elsewhere.  A  land  may  be  a  hard  mother  to  her  own  unfortui 
children ;  but  she  will  not  be  a  mother  at  all  to  crowds  of  foreign 
I  cannot  forget  that  while  scores  of  thousands  of  poor  Irish  floe 
England  for  food  and  work,  hosts  of  Englishmen  wend  their  wa 
Australia  and  the  United  States,  and  large  numbers  of  Ameri 
come   to   England  to  seek  something   to  do.     How  many 
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lUows  have  of  late  years,  left  the  United  Stales  to  push  their 
irtunes  in  this  country,  and  have  generally  utterly  failed! 
udging  from  the  number  of  these  persons  who  have  come  in  my 
ay  during  the  past  two  years,  I  conclude  that  many  Americans 
nd  Canadians  have  the  same  opinion  of  England  which  many 
Ing&hmen  have  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Dominion.  The 
romoters  of  indiscriminate  emigration  from  Great  Britain  to  all 
arts  of  the  globe  seem  ignorant  of  the  alarming  emigration  going 
1  from  many  foreign  countries,  North  America  more  especially,  to 
ose  islands. 

If,  from  having  paid  some  attention  to  this  difficult  question,  I 
ay  pretend  to  be  competent  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it,  I 
lould  say  that  emigration  would  always  be  of  service  when  the 
aigrants  were  going  from  a  poor,  desolate  country  to  one  where 
ealth  was  far  more  abundant,  and  where  it  was  not  unequally 
stributed,  where  labour  was  in  demand,  and  could  be  well  applied, 
id  where,  too,  the  same  amount  of  exertion  would  produce  double 

treble  the  return  to  be  counted  upon  in  a  colder  and  less 
ospercus  part  of  the  world.  But  let  me  ask  the  intel- 
pit  reader,  is  there  any  country  where  the  appliances  for  making 
oney  are  more  perfect  than  those  of  England,  or  where  the 
mfortt  and  enjoyments  of  life  are  more  abundant,  or  more 
D^Uy  diffused  among  all  classes  ?    I  know  of  none. 

Yet  do  I  not  wish  to  say  that  emigration  is  not  in  some  cases 
vantageous.  There  are  persons,  and  perhaps  not  a  few,  who  get 
to  a  rut  at  home  and  cannot  scramble  out,  and  they  may  be 
Iped  by  removing  to  a  part  of  the  world  where  everything  depends 
their  exertions.  Mr.  Micawber,  that  indefatigable  letter- writer, 
BT  patiently  waiting  for  twenty  years,  expecting  something  to 
ni  up,  certainly  got  on  well  in  -Australia.  There  are  other 
nons  whose  early  misconduct  or  misfortune  hampers  them  for 
IK,  and  cripples  their  exertions.  Taken  altogether  away  to  a 
iidy  different  social  and  political  atmosphere,  they  may  start 
Btt  and  retrieve  their  characters.  But  then  these  are  exceptions, 
kithe  majority  of  emigrants  have  as  much  difficulty  to  make  both 
ids  meet  in  America  as  they  had  in  England,  and  are  not 
^ed  from  any  burden  or  given  a  better  start. 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  have  not  made  any  allowance 
^  or  mention  of  the  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to  like  to  have 
l^tyof  elbow  room,  and  who  accordingly  find  all  they  desire  in  a 
8w  country.  But  are  there  many  persons  who  in  their  heart  of 
^  fed  happier  and  less  restrained  when  their  neighbours  can 
6  counted  on  their  fingers  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  fact  that  emigrants 
jWe  m  densely  peopled  towns  much  like  those  they  left  at  home  ? 
•migrants  do  not  go  off  to  the  backwoods  or  to  the  distant  prairies, 
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as  they  are  advised  invariably  to  do ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the 
earnest  advice  given  them,  congregate  in  the  largest  towns  ttey 
can  find. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  gain  emigration  often  is  to  ibe 
children  of  emigrants,  and  doubtless  good  in  many  cases  BeemsV) 
result.     But  does  it  not  sometimes  happen  in  our  own  countrj 
that  the  offspring  of  the  poor  and  neglected  work  their  way  up  m 
the  world  \    Families  are  constantly  rising  and  falling,  and  society 
is  not  more  fixed  than  it  used  to  be. 

To  one  form  of  emigration  no  objection  can  be  taken.  It  is  that 
kind  of  emigration  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  colonial  govern, 
ments.  It  is  not  likely  that  New  Zealand,  for  example,  wouli 
assist  a  thousand  carpenters  to  emigrate  from  England  unless  thei 
were  openings  for  them.  Whether  the  mother  country  gains  c 
loses  most  by  assisted  emigration^  I  will  not  presume  to  say  pos 
tively,  although  she  probably  loses. 

Emigration  should  be  perfectly  free  and  untrammelled,  and  in  i 
way  restricted  by  law ;  that  no  one  can  deny,  although  the  apostl* 
of  indiscriminate  emigration  should  be  cautious,  and  should  remeii 
ber  that  among  the  scores  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  wl 
annually  expatriate  themselves,  are  very  many  who  soon  have  ga 
reason  to  regret  leaving  their  fatherland  and  seeking  elsewhere  th 
abundance  and  tranquillity, which  mental  or  bodily  defects  prevent 
them  from  getting  at  home. 
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ACTION. 

(Ovid.  Metanu  lib.  iii.) 

**  lusciuB  Actieon  vidit  sine  vesto  Dianam  ; 
Proda  fuit  canibos  nee  minus  ille  suis," — TrUtia, 

Merrily  on !  merrily  ho ! 
Cheering  his  hounds  and  winding  his  horn, 
^cteon  was  up  with  the  start  of  the  mom  ; 
Through  thickets  rushing,  the  noisy  pack  hushing, 
And  night's  dewy  coronal  from  the  grass  brushing, — 
Merrily,  merrily,  on  let  him  go  ! 

Steadily  on !  steadily  ho ! 

Over  his  head  and  under  bis  feet, 

The  tangles  and  twines  of  the  wild  forest  meet : 

Vainly  he  launches  his  spear  through  the  branches. 

While  deeply  the  deer  lies  crouched  on  his  haunches  ;- 

Steadily,  steadily,  on  let  him  go ! 

Steadily  on  I  Steadily  ho ! 

In  the  close  shade,  where  yet  never  came 

The  bold-looking  sun  with  his  forehead  of  flame, 

Dian  was  resting,  her  dark  locks  uncresting. 

And  quiver  and  bow  from  her  shoulders  divesting  : 

Silently,  silently,  on  let  her  go ! 

Busily  on  ?  busily  ho  ! 

Fair  was  the  fount,  on  whose  margined  green 

The  Oreads  tended  their  himtress-queen ; 

Girdle  unbracing^  sandal  unlacing. 

And  soft  silken  veil  from  her  bosom  displacing  ;— 

Busily,  busily,  on  let  them  go  ! 

Curiously  on !  curiously  ho  I 
Where  was  Actseon,  while  visions  like  this, 
Gave  to  the  forest  its  secret  bliss  ? 
Stealthily  creeping,  and  breathlessly  peeping. 
Heart,  eye,  and  spirit  in  ecstacy  steeping  ?— 
Curiously,  curiously,  oa  let  him  go  ! 
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Heedlessly  on — heedlessly  ho ! 

Forward  he  bent,  and  sighing  amid 

The  dew-dropping  leaves  which  his  mystery  hid, 

He  rustled  a  scion,  which  started  fair  Dian, 

And  soon  the  poor  hunter  she  fastened  her  eye  on ; 

Heedlessly,  heedlessly,  on  let  him  go  ! 

Fearfully  on  —fearlessly  ho ! 
How  the  Nymphs  fled  with  a  blush  and  a  scream. 
While  Dian  dipped  lightly  her  hand  in  the  stream  : 
Ah,  foolish  stranger,  how  great  is  the  danger. 
In  the  forest  that  follows  a  saucy  wood- ranger  I— 
Fearfully,  fearfully,  on  let  him  go  ! 

Speedily  on — speedily  ho ! 

On  him  she  cast  the  enchantment,  and  cried — 

**  Now  boast  if  you  can  of  the  charms  you  have  spied ! 

Thanks  to  her  benison,  soon  the  wood's  denizen, 

Offset  Actseon,  a fuU-antlered  venisoti — 

Speedily,  speedily,  on  let  him  go  ! 

Eagerly  on — eagerly  ho  ! 

Off  over  valleys  and  hills  with  a  bound — 

And  after  him  huntsman,  and  horn,  and  hound, 

Fancy  and  Fowler,  and  Harpy  and  Howler, 

Dash,  Don,  and  Darkfoot,  and  Trooper  and  Towler— 

Eagerly,  eagerly,  on  let  them  go  ! 

Wearily  on — wearily  ho  ! 

Straining  his  speed,  and  heaving  his  breath, 

They  track  him,  they  trace  him — ^in,  in  at  the  death  1 

While  his  fate  weeping,  and  crouching  and  creeping, 

Luckless  Actseon  has  paid  for  his  peeping ; 

Wind  we  his  sylvan  dirge — ^ho  !  tally-ho ! 

Edmund  Lbnthall  Swift£. 
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STRAY  THOUGHTS  AT  SEA. . 

(A  LANDSMAN'S  DIARY.) 

Sept.  11th. 
NT  on  board  the  **City  of  Ottawa,"  at  Liverpool,  en  route 
^  York.     I  bate  first  going  on  board  steamers  ;  there    is  a 

coming  evil  and  treachery.  What  is  now  so  calm  and 
?ill  soon  give  place  to  terrible  anguish  of  soul.  This  par- 
vessel  is  a  monster  in  size,  and  apparently  beyond  suspicion. 
1  find  out  before  long.  She  is  said  to  come  next  to  the 
Eastern"  in  dimensions,  with  a  tonnage  equal  to  Noah*s 
be  usual  confusion  prevails  on  board  previous  to  starting. 
3s  of  baggage  are  being  heaped  on  the  decks  by  ruthless 
md  boatmen.  Passengers  and  their  friends  are  exchanging 
Is  and  hurried  adleux.     Mine  were  all  made  yesterday  on 

I  go  below  to  inspect  my  "state-room."  The  stewards 
n  readiness  in  the  saloon,  awaiting  their  victims,  like 
heir  prisoners.  I  am  politely  escorted  to  berth  No.  25. 
ard  is  offensively  courteous  : 

''His  smile,  it  was  cliiJdlike  and  blaud.'' 

ws  liis  hour  is  coming,  and  that  mine  is  waning  fast, 
jr  I  am  alone  in  my  cabin ;  it  smells  horribly  of  bilge- 
Qd  of  former  occupants.     Odious  little  ouhliette  !    Is  this 

am  to  spend  the  next  twelve  days  and  nights  \  I 
its  arrangements  which  are  terribly  familiar.  There  are 
:s,  one  above  another,  like  so  many  wardrobe-shelves,  on 
rhich  I  am  destined  to  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  rough 
)t  many  days  hence. 

ever,  it  is  useless  to  anticipate  miseries,  so  I  unpack  my 
nd  get  out  my  books  and  medicaments,  &c.,  in  prepara- 
the  voyage.  This  done,  I  feel  resigned,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
)m  go  on  deck  again  to  await  the  future. 
e  is  still  much  confusion,  but  the  ship  is  already  in 
and  all  persons  **  for  the  shore"  are  being  hurried  on  to 
n  tender,  which  is  floating  alongside  the  vessel.  Presently 
really  off!  Hats  and  handkerchiefs  are  waving  in  the 
as  we  steam  slowly  down  the  Mersey.     Our  voyage  has 

It  is  a  lovely  evening,  and  the  river  with  its  shipping  and 
lings  is  glowing  in  the  setting  sun.  The  passengers  on 
I  as  yet  in  an  unquiet  state,  and  roam  the  deck  like  so 
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many  caged  quadrupeds ;  they  examine  the  coast,  firom  time  U 
time,  through  their  passes,  apparently  intent  on  the  pRMpect,  k 
in  reality  their  minds  are  fhU  of  dread  forebodings.  Besides,  do  oix 
as  yet  knows  anybody  else,  and  all  are  inclined  to  didike  ever 
man  his  neigbboor.  Penonally,  I  feel  hostile  to  the  whole  ood 
pany  ;  they  all  look  nninteresting,  myself  included  no  doubt,  if 
happened  to  know  it.  The  passage  down  the  Irish  Channd  wi 
smooth  and  pleasant,  so  I  awoke  next  morning  with  the  conrictie 
that  I  was  a  good  sailor. 

Sept.  12th. 

Another  fim  day  with  a  sea  like  glass.  Surely  there  must  1 
some  mistake  as  to  die  miseries  of  crossing  the  Atlantic !  If  t)i 
is  how  people  travel  between  England  and  New  York  it  is  latli 
jolly  than  otherwise.  Contrary  to  expectation,  every  one  seems 
enjoy  his  meals  amazingly.  We  begin  to  laugh  at  our  forebodin; 
In  the  afternoon  we  anchor  off  Queenstown,  and  after  taking 
mails  and  passengers,  steam  away  for  America.  By  the  foUowii 
morning  we  are  well  away  from  land. 

Sept.  13th. 

There  are  more  than  1300  steerage  passengers  on  board- 
tremendous  and  most  responsible  fireight  An  accident  of  any  kii 
might  produce  a  panic  involving  destruction  to  all  in  the  shi 
This  IB  not  a  pleasant  thought,  so  I  shall  not  think  about  it. 

Sept  14th  (SundAy). 

There  is  Divine  service  this  morning  for  such  as  like  it.  I  a 
unable  to  attend  it.  For  special  reasons  I  don't  get  up  tl 
morning.  The  fact  is,  we  are  no  longer  sailing  on  a  summer  M 
It  is  detestably  rough,  and  my  steward  is  now  king,  and  I  am  li 
slave.  Still  he  plays  his  part  admirably,  and  pretends  to  be  Q 
obedient  devotee ;  but  I  suspect  the  rascal.  I  know  his  sympatt 
is  hypocritical  and  professional.  There  is  no  real  pity  in  tbo 
eyes,  but  lots  of  *'  speculation  ;"  they  look  cold  and  venal,  and  I  fe 
sure  he  is  calculating  the  amount  of  his  fee  on  arrival.  He  brio{ 
me  tea,  which  tastes  mawkish,  and  makes  me  worse.  It  is  mixc 
with  '*  condensed  milk."  Vile  ingredient !  Why  don't  they  kee 
cows  and  a  milkman  on  board  ?  Then  he  asks  me  what  I  wish  fi 
dinner,  suggesting  absurd  dishes -^n'co^^e^  fowl,  orsomestewc 
breast  of  veal.  Fool !  be  knows  I  can  do  nothing  but  xnoiu 
biscuits,  and  has  no  right  therefore  to  torture  me  with  revoltii 
suggestions.  I  get  up  in  the  afternoon,  with  infinite  trouble,  an 
lie  on  the  sofa.     Altogether  I  have  not  had  a  pleasant  Sunday. 

Sept.  15th. 

Procisoly  the  same  as  yesterday,  except  that  it  is  Monday. 
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Sept.  16th. 

WehtTehad  a  great  storm  in  the  night.  Sleeping  was  out  of 
tiie  qnestion,  so  I  passed  the  time  in  performing  a  variety  of  strange, 
tmaToidable  gymnastics,  and  in  divers  meditations.  First  of  all 
r  tboQght  of  those  poor  1300  steerage  folk.  How  miserable  they 
Qtut  be,  crammed  away  like  so  many  herrings,  and  no  doubt  sick 
)  a  man !  Here  was  I,  with  a  state-room  all  to  myself,  and  with 
rery  available  accommodation  :  how  much  more  blessed  was 
thaD  they!  This  generous  reflection  comforts  me  for  a  few 
oments ;  I  feel  almost  heroic,  but  it  doesn't  last.  There  is  really 
I  room  for  sentiment  in  sea  sickness  ;  so  I  soon  grow  callous  as  to 
e  1300  herrings,  and  reverb  to  my  own  miseries.  Such  is  human 
Ifishness  when  drawn  out  by  a  turbulent  sea.  Next,  I  think  of 
e  vessel.  Can  she  ride  out  this  gale  ?  How  she  groans  and 
'abs  amid  the  raging  billows,  as  if  she  would  crumple  up  like  a 
use  of  cards !  How  fearfully  the  screw  revolves,  too,  every  time 
emerges  from  the  water,  as  if  it  would  rend  the  ship  asunder 
d  how  evil  the  sea  sounds  when  it  booms  against  the  vessel's 
les,  with  a  thud  like  thunder,  making  her  quiver  from  stem  to 
n!  I  begin  to  feel  like  Jonah  going  down  to  Tarshish,  and  yet, 
rhap9, 1  am  in  some  respects  more  like  the  whale^  when  it  wanted 
get  rid  of  Jonah.  When  will  the  morning  come  ?  and  will  this 
rrific  sea  ever  grow  calm  again  ? 

In  these  dark  watches  of  the  night,  amid  the  turmoil  and  fury 
the  elements,  one  instinctively  reverts,  in  thought,  to  those  ill- 
tod  vessels  which  have  lately  been  lost  in  these  waters.  How 
dy  it  might  happen  1  An  iceberg,  or  a  collision  with  some 
ber  ship ;  or,  worse  than  all,  a  fire  at  sea.  Why  does  the  mind 
tdl  on  such  horrors  ?  It  is,  after  all,  an  ideal  dread  more  than  a 
d  one.  Besides,  we  know  what  was  said  long  ago  about  '*  the 
»!•  of  the  air  and  the  hairs  of  our  head."  Nevertherless,  the  flesh 
veak  and  instinctively  shrinks  from  shipwreck. 

Sept.  17th. 

The  storm  has  passed,  but  the  sea  is  still  in  great  commotion, 
va  weary  of  watching  it  through  my  dingy  porthole ;  a  seething 
MB  of  black  rolling  hillocks,  crested  with  angry  white  foam.  Our 
up  plunges  along  through  the  waves,  as  if  distracted  and  in 
iipair ;  she  literally ''  reels  too  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man.* '  With 
'oite  tronble  I  dress  and  stagger  aloft,  but  only  to  return  to  my 
^  crest£allen  and  depressed. 

Sept  18th. 

This  morning  we  are  "  Oflf  the  Banks  "  (of  Newfoundland,  of 
'^).  The  prospect  can  scarcely  be  called  cheerful,  as  we  are 
Nq)6d  in  a  dense  ^a  of^mist ;  for  fear,  therefore,  of  collisions 
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(which  the  sailors  dread  more  than  hurricanes),  we  keep  sounding 
the  fog. whistle  all  day  ;  a  kind  of  low^  moaning  note,  which  gradiullj 
makes  one  melancholy.  The  sea,  however,  though  still  loUbg 
grandly,  is  comparatively  calm,  so  I  go  on  deck  and  pretend  to 
enjoy  the  look-out.  Some  of  the  passengers  are  playing  at  sea 
quoits  or  shuffle-board,  which  strikes  me  as  a  ridiculous  diverrion; 
moreover,  they  are  smoking,  regardless  of  the  comfort  of  othen- 
an  additional  offence. 

In  the  afternoon  I  try  an  experiment.  For  the  second  time  in 
my  life  I  take  lessons  in  walking ;  but  my  movements  are  eccentria 
I  remind  myself  of  the  **Ugly  Duckling,"  or  still  more  of  a 
precocious  infant  just  escaping  from  its  nurse's  arms.  Happily,  a 
friendly  fellow-passenger  comes  to  my  assistance,  and  rescues  me 
from  perdition. 

Sept  19Ul. 

I  am  beginning  to  find  my  sea-legs  and  sea-stomach  at  last.  I 
grow  off-hand  with  the  steward,  informing  that  individual  that  I 
can  now  dispense  with  his  services.  His  smile  is  no  longer  **  child, 
like  and  bland,"  but  incredulous  and  familiar.  I  resent  this  as  an 
impertinence,  and  mentally  reduce  my  intended  douceur  from  a 
sovereign  to  half-a-crown.  The  man's  name  is  Mulligan— an 
Irishman,  of  course,  and  no  doubt  a  Fenian  1 

This  morning  a  nautical  passenger  observed  to  me,  that  "  ihc 
wind  was  well  abeam  on  the  starboard  quarter,"  to  which  remark, 
not  knowing  the  precise  meanings  I  made  answer^  '*  delighted  to 
hear  it."  I  find,  however,  that  this  was  an  absurd  reply.  I  ought 
to  have  said,  **  Aye,  aye,  sir !"  or  **  Starboard  ahoy  !" 

Sept.  20tli. 

Evidently  we  are  to  have  no  more  fine  weather.  To-day  ther< 
is  no  wind,  but  a  tremendous  swell ;  the  water,  though  smooth  s 
glass,  is  rolling  its  massive  billows  as  if  determined  to  overwheli 
our  vessel  in  mere  sport.  There  has  been  a  great  gale  ahead,  ai 
we  are  coming  in  for  its  tail.  The  consequence  to  bad  sailors 
severe.  1  have  had  to  resign  myself  once  more  to  the  care 
Mulligan,  whose  attentions  are  most  exemplary,  and  I  therefo* 
withdraw  my  harsh  decision  in  the  matter  of  fees.  I  wonder  he 
those  steerage  people  are  getting  on  ?  Why  do  I  trauble  aboi 
them  ?  It  is  really  their  own  fault ;  besides  they  are  only  Iris 
and  Grermans.  Why  couldn't  they  stop  in  their  own  countries 
I  am  afraid  this  is.  an  inhuman  sentiment,  but  I  don't  profess  to  1 
generous  on  board  ship.  (I  am  growing  reflective  as  I  lie  in  n: 
narrow  berth.)  What  will  America  be  1000  years  hence  ?  It 
the  world  of  the  future  ;  but  will  the  classic  glories  of  the  0- 
World   perish?    Surely  not,  and  yet  the  reverence  for  art  ac 
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J  seems  d^aying  before  the  spirit  of  Utilitarianism  and 
^ttrng  of  the  present  day.  Even  ^Hawthorne,  in  al- 
to  oar  old  mediaeval  times,  speaks  of  them  as  a  sign  of  a 
decay.     This  is  going  ahead  in  earnest. 

Sept.  2l8t. 

lange  has  come  over  the  ocean.  It  is  tranquil  as  a  sleeping 
We  are  nearing  our  destination,  and  a  more  glorious 
[  rarely  gladdened  the  hearts  of  poor  water-tossed  mortals, 
ilf  sorry  to  be  so  close  to  the  American  coast.  The  sea  is 
ke,  and  the  sun  is  flooding  it  with  heavenly  light.  We 
land  in  the  distance,  and  everyone  is  astir  preparing  for 
e.  Sandy-Hook  point  is  passed  at  last,  and  we  are  steaming 
ly  in  the  beautiful  natural  harbour  of  New  York.  How 
e  look  the  green  hills  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  in 
rnoon  glow,  dotted  over  with  white  villas ! 
r  eagerly  the  poor  steerage  passengers  strain  their  eyes 
the  coast,  and  fancy  they  are  approaching  the  promised 
erein  they  will  realise  the  dreams  of  youth !  Alas,  to  many 
,  there  will  come  a  rude  awakening,  when  face  to  face  witli 
a  realities  of  an  emigrant's  life. 

\  hours  more,  and  we  have  cleared  the  dreaded  Customs,  and 
QuUrra  firma.  To-night  I  shall  sleep  on  a  bedstead  instead 
helf.  This,  too,  is  a  blessing.  And  now  come  handshakings 
d-byes  to  our  fellow-travellers.  The  voyage  has  ended,  and 
my  Atlantic  is  left  behind.  With  greatful  hearts,  yet 
Rrith  regret,  we  bid  adieu  to  the  '*  City  of  Ottawa  "  and 
tain,  and  seek  our  various  quarters  on  shore. 

Frederick  Allen. 
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*'HEIGHO,  THE  WIND  AND  THE  RAIN." 

Ho,  the  wind's  a  giant  strong, 

And  the  rain  a  blinding  mist ; 
But  ril  march,  with  lusty  song, 

Wheresoe'r  my  heart  doth  list ! 
Footfedl,  let  thy  measure  beat 

Rythmic  music  free  and  bold, 
From  the  quiet  village  street, 

Till  her  lattice  I  behold. 

Where's  the  mossy  path  we  trod, 

In  the  summer  eves, 
Where  no  echo  on  the  sod. 

Smote  the  softly  rustling  leaves  ?— 
Lover's  lane  is  blank  and  bare, 

As  if  never  tryste  has  been, 
Winter's  cold,  like  cark  o*  care, 

Stole  hope's  bannerets  of  green. 

Blast,  that  with  defiant  stave. 

Shouts  me  back,  I  onward  press^ 
Christened  by  the  falling  rain. 

Doughty  knight  whom  love  doth  bless. 
Lo,  the  yule-fires  shine  within  ; 

And  I  know  one  questing  ear. 
Echoes  from  the  hour  doth  win, 
As  my  rapid  footsteps  near. 

Love's  sweet  lady  seen  afar. 

Through  the  darkness  and  the  storm. 
Love  hath  crowned  thee  with  a  star, 

Whose  rare  light  the  world  might  warm  ; 
Be  this  Christmas  night  a  sign. 

That  should  other  tempests  be, 
Love  may  enter  all  divine. 

When  the  gloom  is  dread  for  thee. 

Ellts  Eslb. 
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FATHER    STILLING'S     SUNSET: 
A  STORY  OF  GERMAN  HOME  LIFE 

IN  THB  LAST  CENTUBY, 

Adapted  from  the  GermaD  of  Jung- Stilling, 

BY  J.  LOEAINB  HBEUS. 

CHAPTER  X.      - 

THE  OLD  WOUND  BLEEDS  AFBESH. 

E  wound  which  Dorothy's  death  had  made  in  Wilhelm's  heart 
( not  yet  healed ;  he  still  constantly  bemoaned  her  fate.  And 
r  he  took  his  boy  with  him  from  time  to  time  to  the  old  castle  and 
Qted  out  where  his  sainted  mother  had  trod,  and  related  all  that 
had  said  and  done.  Heinrich  so  doted  upon  his  mother  that  he 
nsmuted  all  that  he  heard  of  her  into  his  own  heart,  which 
i^d  Wilhelm  so  much  that  he  could  not  conceal  his  joy. 
One  lovely  autumn  evening  our  two  lovers  of  tlie  departed 
rothy  were  wandering  through  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  looking 
snail-shells,  which  were  found  there  in  great  number.  Dorothy, 
•  used  to  be  very  fond  of  this  occupation.  In  the  midst  of  his 
:ch,  Heinrich  found  under  a  stone  next  to  the  wall  a  small  clasp- 
fe,  with  a  green  handle,  studded  wiCh  yellow  bosses.  It  was  not 
he  least  rusty,  partly  because  it  lay  in  a  dry  place,  and  partly 
uue  the  rain  could  not  get  to  it.  Heinrich  was  pleased  at  this 
tfure-trove,  and  ran  to  his  father  to  show  it  to  him.  Wilhelm 
^ed  at  it  and  turned  pale,  and  then  began  to  sob  lamentably, 
inrich  was  frightened,  but  the  bears  soon  stood  in  his  eyes  too, 
hout  his  knowing  why,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  ask.  He  turned 
koife  round  and  saw  that  there  was  written  on  the  blade  with 
ui^fortis  Johanna  Dorothea  Catherine  Stilling.  He  screamed 
'  load  and  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  dead.  Wilhelm  heard  the 
ne  read,  as  well  as  the  loud  scream.  He  sat  down  by  the  boy, 
K)k  him  and  tried  to  bring  him  too.  While  he  was  thus  busied 
&lt  a  heavenly  calm  in  his  soul,  he  found  himself  comforted ;  he 
k  the  boy  in  his  arms,  pressed  him  to  his  breast,  and  experienced 
indescribable  feeling  of  satisfaction.  He  drew  near  to  God  as 
I  friend,  and  thought  he  was  carried  up  into  heaven,  and  that  he 
r  Polly  amongst  t)ie  apgels.     Meanwhile^  heinrich  came  too>  and 
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found  himself  in  his  father's  arms.  He  could  not  recollect  that  his 
father  had  ever  held  him  in  his  arms  before ;  and  tears  of  tte 
fondest  affection  flowed  over  his  clieeks,  now  deathly  pale. 

**  Father,  do  you  love  me?"  he  asked. 

Now  Wilhelm,  had  never  jested  or  played  with  the  boy,  who 
only  knew  his  father  as  an  earnest  and  severe  man,  whom  he  mast 
fear  and  respect.  Wilhelm's  head  sank  on  Heinrich's  breast  He 
answered  "  Yes !"  and  wept  aloud. 

Heinrich  was  almost  beside  himself  with  emotion,  and  would 
have  fainted  again  had  not  his  father  suddenly  stood  up  and  put 
him  on  his  feet.     He  could  scarcely  stand. 

'*  Come !"  said  Wilhelm,  "  We  will  walk  about  a  little." 

They  sought  for  the  knife,  but  could  not  find  it  again.  It  must 
have  fallen  down  amongst  the  stones.  They  searched  long  but 
without  success.  Nobody  could  be  more  sorrowful  than  Heinrich; 
but  his  father  led  him  away,  and  as  they  walked  along,  spoke  to 
him  as  follows — 

"My  son,  you  will  shortly  be  nine  years  old.  I  have  taught  you 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  you  will  soon  have  enough  understanding 
to  enable  me  to  converse  reasonably  with  you.  You  have  a  great  deJ 
before  you  in  the  world,  and  I  myself  am  still  young.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  shut  up  our  lives  in  our  chamber.  We  must  again 
associate  with  men.  I  will  keep  a  school  again,  and  you  shall  go 
with  me  and  learn  more.  Study  anything  in  which  you  take 
pleasure,  and  books  shall  not  be  wanting.  But  you  must  leara  a 
handicraft,  so  that  you  may  always  have  something  certain  by  which 
you  may  gain  your  living.  If  God  should  call  you  to  a  better 
vocation,  you  will  have  reason  to  thank  Him,  and  no  one  irill 
despise  you  because  you  are  my  son,  even  if  you  should  become  a 
prince." 

Heinrich  was  overjoyed  at  his  father's  confidence,  and  felt  that 
he  was  a  man.     He  looked  at  his  fathey  and  said — 

*'  I  will  do  everything  you  wish.** 

**  Wilhelm  smiled  and  went  on. 

*'You  will  bo  happy;  only  you  must  never  forget  to  have 
trustful  commune  with  God,  and  .He  will  take  you  under  Hii 
protection,  and  shield  you  from  all  ill.** 

While  thus  conversing  they  reached  their  home. 

From  this  time  forward  Wilhelm  seemed  quite  changed.  His 
heart  was  open  again^  and  his  pious  contemplations  did  not  hinder 
him  from  going  amongst  men.  Everyone,  even  the  very  roughest^ 
was  awed  in  his  presence,  for  he  had  acquired  during  his  solitaij 
life  an  irresistible,  though  gentle  earnestness,  through  which  a  pure 
simple  soul  shone  forth.  He  had  detected  Dolly's  character  in  the 
boy  when  the  knife  was  found ;  he  was  his  son  and  Dolly's ;  and  on 
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thisdiscovwy  all  his  love  was  devoted  to  Heinrich,  and  in  him  he 
fouDd  Dolly  once  more. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Wilhelm  first  took  Pleinrich  to 
chuich.  The  boy  was  astonished  at  all  he  saw  there ;  but  as  soon  as 
theoigan  began  to  play  he  became  quite  agitated,  and  was  seized 
irith  slight  convulsions ;  the  softer  tones  caused  him  to  shed  tears, 
and  the  quicker  and  livelier  ones  made  him  jump  from  his  seat. 
Howe?er  poor  may  have  been  the  skill  of  the  good  organist,  it  was 
impossible  for  Wilhelm  to  get  the  boy  out  of  the  church,  when  the 
famon  was  ended,  before  Heinrich  had  seen  him  and  his  instrument, 
lesaw  the  organ,  and  the  organist  played  for  him  a  piece  which 
iras  perhaps  the  first  time  that  such  a  thing  had  happened  to  a 
imm'%  grandson  in  Floronburg  church. 

Heinrich  now  saw  his  mother's  grave  for  the  first  time.  He 
would  have  liked  to  see  her  remains,  but  as  this  was  impossible  he 
Bat  himself  down  on  the  grave  mound,  and  plucking  some  autumn 
flowers  and  shrubs,  stuck  them  in  his  button  hole,  and  with 
iDoigtened  eyes  but  strengthened  hearts,  his  father  and  he  wended 
Heir  way  home. 

CHAPTER    XL 

THE    GOOD    OLD    TIMES. 

Old  Stilling  now  noticed  that  his  son  was  becoming  reconciled 
to  lus  bereavement.  He  saw  with  inward  satisfaction  the  goodness 
••J  love  there  was  in  Wilhelm  and  his  grandson;  and  this  made 
iinniore  cheerful  thjm  ever,  and  almost  young  again. 

When  he  was  about  to  start  for  his  work  in  the  forest,  one  fine 
Jkoday  morning  in  spring,  he  begged  Wilhelm  to  let  his  grandson 
■Bwnpany  him.  To  the  great  delight  of  the  boy,  Wilhelm 
flttented. 

As  they  ascended  the  Oilier,  old  Stilling  said  to  his  grandson-— 

"Heinrich,  tell  us  the  story  of  the  fair  Melusina ;  I  like  to  hear 
^stories,  and  it  will  help  to  pass  the  time.  Heinrich. told  the 
•*«y  with  great  glee,  and  very  circumstantially.  Father  Stilling 
"%ned  to  be  quite  astonished  at  the  narrative,  and  as  tliough  he 
Wie?ed  every  incident  in  it.  But"  you  were  obliged  to  do  this  if 
V^  did  not  wish  to  make  Heinrich  angry  ;  for  he  believed  every 
pliable  of  these  stories  as  firmly  as  he  believed  in  the  Bible  itself. 

It  was  three  leagues  from  Tiefenbach  to  the  place  where 
^filing  burnt  charcoal ;  and  the  road  lay  through  the  forest  the 
^tire  distance.  Heinrich,  whose  imagination  embraced  everything, 
''HKight  the  whole  was  a  perfect  paradise.  To  him,  all  things 
•^ed^beautiful  and  faultless.  A  very  dark  may- beech,  which  he 
'^Vaome  distance  iu  advance,  niade  a  great  impression  upon  him, 
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with  its  delightful  green  light  and  shade  ;  and  the  whole  T^[i(m  at 
once  became  ideal  and  divinely  beautiful  in  his  eye. 

At  length  they  reached  the  workplace,  which  was  on  a  ?eij 
high  hill.  Young  Stilling's  glance  at  once  fell  on  the  dianoil 
burner's,  hut,  covered  with  sods.  He  crept  inside  and  sav  Ik 
couch  of  moss,  and  the  fireplace  between  the  rough  stones,  ill 
shouted  with  glee.  While  his  grandfather  was  at  work  he  randM 
about  the  forest,  and  gazed  on  all  the  beauties  of  the  place.  Emj. 
thing  was  new  and  unspeakably  charming. 

Thus  a  whole  week  passed  away^  and  the  eve  of  the  day  Ci 
which  they  were  to  return  to  Tiefenbach  had  arrived,  The  old 
man  and  his  grandson  sat  before  the  hut  as  the  sun  was  setting. 

'*  Grandfather,"  said  Heinrich,  **  when  I  read  how  heroes  wan 
able  to  trace  their  ancestors  so  far  back,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  lifa 
to  know  who  were  my  forefathers.  Who  knows  if  we  are  iMl 
descended  from  a  prince  or  a  great  lord.  My  mother's  foreCEithn 
were  all  pastors,  but  I  don't  know  what  your's  were  ;  I  will  writt 
them  all  down  if  you  will  tell  me  of  them." 

Father  Stilling  smiled  and  said — 

**  We  cannot  claim  to  be  descended  from  a  prince.  However 
that's  all  the  same  to  me,  and  you  ought  not  to  wish  that  it  bd 
been  so.  Your  forefathers  have  all  been  honest  and  pious  peopk 
There  are  very  few  princes  who  can  say  the  same.  Let  it  1« 
your  greatest  honour  in  the  world  that  your  grandfather's  gml 
grandfather,  and  all  your  forefathers,  who  had,  it  is  true,  nothint 
they  could  call  their  own  outside  of  their  house,  were,  in  spite  o 
that,  beloved  and  honoured  by  all  men.  Not  one  of  them  madei 
discreditable  marriage,  or  misconducted  himself;  none  of  tbMi 
has  covetted  that  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  everyone  o 
them  died  becomingly  at  a  great  age." 

Heinrich  was  pleased,  and  said — 

"  So  I  shall  find  all  my  forefathers  in  heaven." 

"  Yes,"  answered  his  grandfather,"  **  that  you  will.  Our  raoi 
will  flourish  and  bloom  there.  Heinrich,  remember  this  evening  ai 
long  as  you  live.  In  the  next  world  we  are  of  the  nobility.  Tk 
not  lose  that  advantage.  Our  blessing  will  rest  upon  you  so  loii( 
as  you  are  good.  But  if  you  becoine  godless,  and  dishonour  yom 
parents,  then  we  shall  not  know  you  in  eternity." 

Heinrich  began  to  cry,  and  said — 

**  Have  no  care  for  that  grandfather.  I  will  be  good  and  cheer- 
ful, and  be  worthy  to  be  called  a  Stilling.  But  tell  me  what  jwi 
know  of  our  forefathers." 

*'My  great,  great  grandfather,"  began  Father  Staling,  "wH 
called  Ulli  Stilling.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1500.  I  knov 
from  old  letters  that  be  came  to  Tiefenbach,  where  he  ms^edHaot 
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Stahler's  daughter,  in  tie  year  1530.  He  came  from  Switzerland 
and  was  acquainted  with  ZwingMus.  He  was  a  very  pious  man,  and 
» strong  that  he  once  rescued  from  the  clutches  of  five  robbers  his 
iorcows  which  had  been  stolen.  In  the  year  1536,  there  was  a 
■0  bcnn  to  him,  whom  he  called  Beinhold  Stilling ;  this  was  my 
fnftt  grandfather.  He  was  a  quiet  man,  of  retiring  disposition,  but 
id  good  to  everyone.  When  he  was  fifty  years  old  he  married  a 
l«ry  young  wife,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  In  his  sixtieth 
jear  his  wife  bore  him  a  son,  who  was  my  grandfather.  He  was 
km  in  1596,  and  lived  to  be  101  years  old,  so  I  recollect  him. 
Bus,  Heinrich,  was  a  very  active  man,  and  when  he  was  quite 
jonng,  having  bought  a  horse,  became  a  carrier,  and  carried  goods 
to  Kunswidi:,  Brabant,  and  Saxony.  He  was  a  master  carrier,  and 
inially  had  between  twenty  and  thirty  waggoners  with  him.  At 
fttt  time  robberies  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  there  were  very 
bw  inns  on  the  roads,  so  the  waggoners  took  provisions  with  them. 
At  nights  the  carts  were  placed  in  a  circle,  one  against  the  other ; 
the  horses  were  tethered  in  the  centre,  and  my  grandfather  and  the 
ttnnen  remained  near  them.  When  they  had  foddered  the  hones 
kl  cried  out,  *  To  prayers,  neighbours!*  and  when  they  had  gathered 
•nnd  him,  he  prayed  earnestly  to  God.  Then  one  of  the  number 
^t  guard,  and  the  rest  crept  under  their  carts  and  slept ;  but  all 
iid  loaded  guns  and  good  swords  by  their  sides. 

"One  night,  when  they  were   travelling  through  Hesse,  my 

pud&ther  himself  kept  watch  while  the  others  lay  sleeping  on  the 

,pK;  for  the  carts  were  halted  in  a  meadow.     About  eleven 

l^doek  at  night  he  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  on  the  meadow, 

ll  waking  up  his  men  without  noise,  they  were  soon  all  standing 

iibd  their  carts  awaiting  the  expected  attack.     But  Heinrich 

iBing  knelt  down  and  prayed  earnestly.     At  last  he  clambered 

ita  his  cart  and  looked  about  him.     The  moon  was  just  setting, 

V  there  was  still  light  enough  to  see  about  twenty  men  on  horse. 

hi,   who    immediately    afterwards    dismounted   and    advanced 

Wuds  the  carts.     My   grandfather  quietly   got  down  from  the 

'M  and  crept  underneath  it,  so  that   they  could  not  see  him, 

^•Itliongh  !he  could  perceive  what  they  were  about.     The  robbers 

Hat  round  about  the  waggon-citadel,  and  when  they  found  there  was 

*o  admittance   they   approached  one  of  the  carts.     As  soon  as 

^ing  saw  this,  he  cried,  *  In  the  name  of  Grod,  Fire  !'     Every- 

^  of  the  carmen  had  cocked  his  weapon,  and  immediately  fired 

^ta  under  the  carts,  and  six  of  the  robbers  fell ;  the  others  alarmed 

M  this  unexpected  reception,  withdrew  a  short  distance  and  held  a 

Council  of  war.     Meanwhile  the  waggoners  reloaded  their  guns  and 

^tilling  said,  *Now  watch  till  they  come  near  again,  and  then  fire.' 

Kowev«r,  they  did  not  renew  the  attack,  but  rode  off. 
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•*  At  daybreak  the  horses  were  put  to,  and  the  carts  were  so 
in  motion.  £very  carman  carried  his  gun  loaded,  and  his  sword  ] 
his  side,  for  they  did  not  feel  secure.  Presently  some  horseme 
were  seen  coming  out  of  a  wood  and  approaching  the  procession 
Stilling  drove  the  first  cart  and  the  other  carmen  followed,  to  whom 
he  cried  out,  '  Let  every  man  get  behind  his  cart  and  make  read; 
to  fire/  The  horsemen  now  halted,  excepting  the  foremost  one^ 
who  was  unarmed,  and  riding  towards  the  carts  shouted,  *  Masta 
carman,  come  forward.'  My  grandfather  advanced  with  his  firdod 
in  his  hand,  and  his  sword  under  his  arm.  *  We  come  as  friends^ 
said  the  horseman.  Heinrich  was  not  so  confident  of  this  and  stooi 
still ;  but  the  horseman,  dismounting,  held  out  his  hand  and  asked 
*  Were  you  attacked  by  robbers  last  night?'  *  Yes,'  answered m; 
grandfather,  *In  a  field  near  Hirschfeld  V  *  Just  so,'  answered  tfa 
horseman,  *  We  were  following  them  up  and  arrived  just  as  yo( 
drove  them  oflF,  and  blew  the  light  out  of  some  of  them.  You  ai 
brave  fellows.'  Stilling  now  asked  who  the  horseman  might  b( 
The  latter  replied,  '  I  am  the  Count  of  Wittgenstein,  and  will  gi? 
you  a  convoy  of  ten  horsemen,  for  I  have  plenty  of  men  in  the  woo 
there.'  Stilling  accepted  this  offer,  and  agreed  with  the  count  as t 
how  much  he  should  give  every  year  for  a  guard  through  Heasf 
This  settled,  the  carmen  continued  their  journey.  My  grandfathe 
married  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  two  years  afterwaidf 
in  1620,  he  had  a  son  who  was  called  Hans  Stilling, — this  was  nr 
father.  He  lived  quietly  on  his  small  farm  and  served  Qod.  B 
lived  through  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  was  often  reduced  to  grei 
want.  He  brought  up  a  family  of  ten  children,  of  whom  I  am  tb 
youngest,  I  was  bom  in  the  year  1680,  when  my  father  was  dxl 
years  old.  Thank  God  I  have  lived  in  peaceful  times,  and  haf 
freed  my  property  from  debt.  My  father  died  in  1724,  in  the  104d 
year  of  his  age.  In  his  last  years  I  had  to  attend  to  him  like  i 
child.     He  lies  buried  at  Florenburg  with  his  fathers." 

Heinrich  Stilling  had  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the  A 
man's  recital.  When  it  was  ended,  he  exclaimed,  "  Thank  Qod  tb 
I  have  such  foreEathers  !  I  will  write  down  all  you  tell  me,  in  casi 
I  should  forget  it.  The  knights  call  their  forefathers  ancestors,  ao( 
so  will  I  call  mine." 

The  old  man  smiled  but  said  nothing. 

The  next  day  they  returned  home,  and  Heinrich  wrote  whathi^ 
grandfather  had  related  to  him  in  an  old  copy-book,  filling  tb 
unoccupied  pages  at  the  back  of  the  copies  with  the  story  of  hie 
ancestors. 
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CHAPTER     XII. 

WHAT  SHALL  HE  BE  \ 

H£iN£iGH  Stilling  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  his  family ;  for 
ultbough  Jobann  Stilling  had  a  son  who  was  older  than  he,  nobody 
fookmuoh  notice  of  him.  He  often  came  to  visit  his  grandparents, 
bot  as  he  came  so  he  went  away.  This  seems  strange;  for 
Kberbard  Stilling  was  not  one  to  have  favourites.  But,  after  all  is 
lid  and  done,  who  can  help  liking  one  person  more  or  less  than 
Dother? 

Pastor  StoUbein  saw  that  the  boy  would  become  somebody,  if 
lere  was  only  the  will  to  make  something  of  him.  Thus  it 
ippened  that  one  day  when  he  was  in  Stilling's  house,  speaking 
ith  the  father  and  grandfather  about  Heinrich,  he  proposed  that 
rilhebn  should  let  the  hul  learn  Latin. 

"We have  a  good  Latin  schoolmaster  in  Florenburg,"  he  said ; 
send  him  there — it  will  not  cost  much." 

Old  Stilling  sat  by  the  table  chewing  a  snail  piece  of  wood ;  as 
ewas  wont  when  deliberating  over  matters  of  importance.  Wil- 
dm  laid  his  iron  thimble  on  the  table,  and  crossed  his  arms  on  his 
Wist,  while  he,  too,  thought  the  matter  over. 

Margaret  having  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap,  sat  twiddling  her 
bttmbs  and  gazing  at  the  room  door,  while  she  also  considered  the 
loposal.  But  Heinrich  sat  on  a  small  chair  with  his  woollen  flap- 
wed  cap  in  his  hand,  and  did  not  deliberate,  but  orUy  wished  the 
loposal  might  be  agreed  to.  Pastor  StoUbein  sat  in  his  armchair, 
iehand  on  the  head  of  his  cane  and  the  other  on  his  hip,  and 
tnited  the  decision.  There  was  a  long  silence ;  at  last  the  old 
ifesaid — 

"Well,  Wilhelm,  he  is  your  child,  what  think  you  V 

"  Father,  I  don't  know  how  I  can  afford  it." 

"  Is  that  your  only  care,  Wilhelm  ?  but  will  your  Latin  youngster 
pte  you  more  pleasure  ?  That's  the  question  ?" 

"  What  ?  Pleasure?"  said  the  Pastor.  ''  Don't  talk  to  me  of 
plttwure.  The  question  is,  if  you  wish  to  make  something  of  the 
l»y  or  not.  If  you  do,  he  must  learn  Latin,  if  not,  let  him  remain 
*down,  like " 

"Like  his  parents,"  said  old  Stilling. 

"I  think  you  wish  to  mock  me  ?"  rejoined  the  Pastor. 

**  No,  indeed,"  replied  Eberhard.  "Don't  take  it  amiss;  for 
your  own  father  was  a  weaver,  and  did  not  know  Latin ;  yet  people 
^  he  was  an  honest  man,  althoucjh  I  never  bought  cloth  of  him. 
*^ten,  my  dear  Pastor,  an  honest  man  loves  God  and  his  neigh- 
bour.   He  does  good  and  fears  no  one.     He  is  diligent.    Cares  for 
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himself  and  his  family,  so  that  they  may  have  bread.     But  vby  Jo» 
he  act  thus?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  think  you  want  to  catechise  me,  Stilling.  Be 
respectful,  and  recollect  whom  you  are  speaking  to.  He  does » 
because  it  is  right  and  proper.*' 

"  Don't  be  angry.  He  does  so  because  he  wishes  to  haw 
pleasure  in  this  world  and  the  next." 

•'  What  ?     Why,  for  all  that  he  may  be  lost." 

**  With  love  to  God  and  his  neighbour  V  said  Eberhard. 

*'  Yes — yes,  if  he  have  not  the  true  faith  in  Christ." 

•*  But  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  you  cannot  love  God 
and  your  neighbour  if  you  do  not  believe  God  and  His  word.  Bat* 
answer,  Wilhelm  ;  what  do  you  say  V* 

'*I  think,"  replied  Wilhelm,  *'if  I  knew  where  to  get  tie 
money,  I  should  still  not  wish  the  youngster  to  become  too  Latinifiei 
He  should  make  camel's  hair  buttons  on  holidays  and  help  me  ii 
sewing,  until  we  can  see  what  God  will  make  of  him." 

"  You  are  right,  Wilhelm,"  said  Father  Stilling.  **I  am  of 
the  same  opinion.  The  boy  has  a  wonderful  head  for  learning; 
and  God  has  not  made  that  head  for  nothing.  Let  him  learn  whil 
he  can  and  what  he  will ;  and  give  him  time  for  it,  but  not  t09 
much,  or  else  he  will  idle  his  time  away  and  not  read  so  diligently. 
When  he  has  worked  hard  at  tailoring  and  gets  an  appetite  for 
boolcs,  let  him  read  for  an  hour ;  that  will  be  long  enough.  But 
see  that  he  learns  a  trade  properly,  so  that  he  can  earn  his  breai 
until  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  can  make  use  of  his  Latin." 

"Hum!  hum!  a  gentleman,"  growled  Stollbein  ;  **he  shall 
not  be  a  gentleman.     1  would  have  him  a   village   schoolmaster, 
and  then  a  little  Latin  will  be  useful  to  him.     You   peasant  folb 
think  it  such  an  easy  matter  to  be  a  gentleman.     You  plant  in  the ' 
hearts  of  your  children  ambition,  which  comes   from  your  father, , 
the  devil." 

Old  Stilling's  eyes  lighted  up.  He  stood  like  a  giant  (for  he 
was  a  tall  comely  man),  and  shaking  liis  snow  white  head,  he  said 
smiling, 

**  What  is  ambition,;Pastor  ?" 

Stollbein  sprang  to  his  feet,  shouting — 

*'  Another  question  !  It  is  not  my  duty  to  answer  you,  butyouts 
to  answer  me.  Attend  to  the  sermons,  and  you  will  hear  what 
ambition  is.  I  did  not  know  you  had  become  so  proud,  Elder. 
You  used  to  be  a  modest  man." 

' '  Take  it  as  you  please,  proud  or  not  proud.  I  am  a  man ;  1 
have  loved  and  served  God, — have  given  to  every  man  his  due,  ani 
brought  up  my  children  honestly;  I  know  that  GJod  will  forgi^ 
me  my  sins.     I  am  now  old  and  my  end  draws  near.     Although  I 
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im  in  good  health,  yet  I  must  die,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  must  sooa 
lepart  £rom  hence.  Let  me  at  least  be  proud  of  this — that  I 
iball  die  like  an  honest  man  in  the  midst  of  my  pious  children. 
VhenI  think  of  it  I  am  more  joyful  than  on  the  day  I  married  my 
Margaret" 

"People  don't  go  to  heaven  with  shoes  and  stockings  on  like 
that,"  said  the  Pastor. 

"My  grandfetther  will  pull  them  off  hefore  ho  dies,"  said  little 
Heinrich. 

Everyone  burst  out  laughing.    Even  StoUbein  could  not  refrain. 

Margaret  put  an  end  to  the  consultation.  She  proposed  to  give 
the  boy  a  good  breakfast  of  a  morninf]^,  and  bread  and  butter  for 
him  to  take  in  his  pocket  for  his  midday  meal,  and  ia  the  evening 
be  could  again  have  a  good  meal  at  home.  *'  And  so  the  youngster 
3an  go  early  to-morrow  morning  to  school  at  Florenburg,  and  come 
borne  again  in  the  evening.  We  shall  soon  have  summer  now.  In 
the  winter  we  must  see  how  we  can  manaofe.*' 

So  all  was  now  settled,  and  StoUbein  went  home. 

At  this  time  many  changes  took  place  in  Stilling's  house.  The 
eldest  daughters  got  married,  and  so  the  entire  family  consisted  of 
Eberfaard  and  his  Margaret,  Wilhelm,  and  Mariechen  and  Heinrich. 
Eberhard  also  determined  to  give  up  his  charcoaUburning,  and  to 
coDfine  himself  to  his  field  work. 

The  mastership  of  the  village  school  at  Tiefenbach  became 
'•cant,  and  every  villager  had  Wilhelm  Stilling  in  his  eye  as  the 
i»w  master.  They  oflTered  him  the  post,  and  he  accepted  it  with- 
^t  opposition,  although  he  felt  inwardly  uneasy  at  leaving  with 
^  readiness  his  solitary  and  pure  life  to  mix  once  more  with  his 
dov.mortals.  The  good  man  did  not  notice  that  it  was  the  smart 
'Dorothy's  death  abne  (which  could  brook  no  other  feeling) 
iuch  had  made  him  a  hermit,  aud  that  when  this  became  more 
^ble  he  could  again  converse  with  men  and  find  pleasure  in  an 
^pation.  He  saw  the  matter  in  quite  another  light.  He 
lOQght  the  inclination  to  a  holy  life  was  beginning  to  grow  cold, 
^  80  he  went  to  his  new  position  with  fear  and  trembling.  How- 
^%  he  performed  his  duties  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  began  at 
itgth  to  suspect  it  could  not  be  displeasing  to  God  that  he  should 
■^prove  his  talents  and  try  to  serve  his  neighbours. 

Heinrich  now  began  to  go  the  Latin  school.  It  may  be  easily 
^^ed  what  a  sensation  he  made  among  the  other  schoolboys. 
P  to  this  time  he  was  only  known  in  Stilling's  house  and  garden, 
d  had  never  been  with  strangers.  His  way  of  expressing  himself 
^  ao  peculiar  that  few  people  understood  what  he  said.  No 
'^^ul  games,  which  most  boys  are  so  eager  after,  had  pleasure 
^f  him ;  he  passed  by  and  saw  them  not.    The  schoolmaster. 
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Weilaiid,  noticed  his  capacity  and  diligence,  and  left  him  to  himself; 
and  as  he  saw  that  the  slow  process  of  learning  by  heart  did  not 
suit  him,  he  released  him  from  it,  and,  really,  Henrich's  way  of 
learning  Latin  was  very  profitable  to  him.     He  took  a  Latin  text, 
looked  out  all  the  words  in  the  dictionary  and  then  found  out  what 
parts  of  speech  they  were,  and  afterwards  looked  for  the  declensions 
m  the  grammar.      By  this  way  of  learning  he  gained  a  knowledge 
of  the  beiit  Latin  authors,  and  learat  to  \\Tite,  read,  aud  understand 
the  language  sutficiently.     Bat  that  which  afforded  him  the  greatest 
pleasure  was  the  schoolmaster's  small  collection  of  books,  which  be 
had  permission  to  use.     It  consisted  of  all  kinds  of  useful  produc- 
tions of  the  press  of  Colocrne  ;  ns  "  Reynard  the  Fox,'*  with  delight. 
ful  woodcuts  ;    *'  Kaiser  Octavianus,  his  Wife  and  Sons  ;"  a  tine 
edition  of  ''  The  History  of  the  Four  Sons  of  Aymon  ;"   "  Peter  and 
Magelone  ;'*    "The    beautiful    Melusinaf'     and    lastly,    "Hans 
Clauert. ' '     As  soon  as  afternoon  school  was  over,  he  started  off  for 
Tiefenbach,  and  read  one  of  these  histories  on  the  road.      The  way 
was  through  green  meadows,  woods,  and  copses,  up  and  down  hill, 
and  the  beautiful  scenery  around  him  made  the  deepest  impression 
on  his  free  and  open  heart.     In  the  evening  our  five  good  people 
were  once  more  together.     They  supped  and  exchanged  confidences 
with  one  another,  and  Henrich,  in  particular,  related  his  histories, 
in  which  all  the  others,  Margaret  not  excepted,  took  uncommon 
interest.     Even  the  earnest  pietist,  Wilhelm,  took  pleasure  in  them, 
and  read    them   himself  on  Sunday   afternoons  when  he    made 
his   pilgrimage  tx)   the  old  castle.     Heinrich  looked  over  him  as 
he  read,  and  when    an  exciting    passage  came,  he  chuckled  in- 
wardly,  and  if  he  &'\w  that  his  father  was  interested,  his  joy  was 
complete. 

Meanwhile,  young  Stilling's  Latin  schooling  went  on  capitally ; 
at  least,  the  reading  and  understanding  of  Latin  histories,  and  the 
speaking  and  writing  of  Latin.  Whether  this  be  sufficient  or  more 
be  necessary,  I  know  not ;  at  any  rate,  Hen:  Pastor  StoUbein 
required  more.  After  he  had  attended  the  Latin  school  for  about  a 
year  the  Pastor  took  it  into  his  head  to  examine  the  young  student. 
He  saw  the  boy  out  of  his  room  window  standing  before  the  school, 
and  whistled  to  him.     Heinrich  came  running  up. 

**  Do  you  work  bard  ?"  inquired  the  Pastor. 

"  Yes,  Herr  Pastor,"  answered  the  boy. 

"  How  many  irregular  verbs,  arc  there  ?*' 

**  I  don't  know/' 

**  What,  you  booby  !  you  don't  know  ]     I  have  a  mind  to  box 
your  ears  for  you.     Sum^  possunu     Well  1  go  on !" 

**I  haven't  learnt  that." 

"  Ho,  Madlene  !    Call  the  schoolmaster." 
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The  Schoolmaster  came. 

"  What  do  you  teach  this  youngster  V* 

".Latin/*  humbly  replied  the  schoolmaster,  standing  at  the 
oor  with  his  hat  under  his  arm. 

•'  W'hy,  you  good-for-nothing,  he  doesn't  even  know  how  many 
rregular  verbs  there  are." 

**  Doti't  you  know,  Heinrich  V 

^^'So,"  replied  Heinrich  ;  •*  I  don't  know." 

*'The  schoolmaster  began  :  "What  parts  of  speech  are  Ao/o 

*' Irregular  verbs." 
"  And  what  are  Fero  and  Voh  V 
"Irregular  verbs." 

"W^ell,  Herr  Pastor,"  said  the  schoolmaster;   "it  seems  he 
b»ow8  all  the  words." 

"But  he  ought  to  commit  all  the  rules  to  memory,     I  will 
We  it  done — go  home." 
"Yes,  Herr  Pastor,"  said  the  master  and  pupil. 
From  this  time  Heinrich  learnt  all  the  rules  by  heart  without 
^ucii  trouble^  but  he  soon  forget  them  again.     It  seemed  to  be  a 
*^Iiar  trait  in  his  character,  that  his  active  mind  soared  above 
tot  which  was  not  easily  surmounted.     But  enough  of  Heinrich's 
itin  studies.     We  will  return  to  Father  Stilling. 
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FAREWELL. 


OvEB  the  bills  and  over  the  sea, 
The  sun  in  a  crimson  flood  went  down : 

"  Maiden,  wilt  thou  not  say  to  me 
Farewell,  ere  I  leave  the  town  V* 

Over  the  roofs  of  the  city  vast, 

Over  turret  and  over  spire, 
The  rose-red  light  of  the  sunset  passed, 

Like  a  flame  of  glowing  fire. 

Lurid  it  blazed  o'er  the  busy  town, 
And  lighted  the  pinetops  far  away; 

The  maid  looked  up,  and  the  maid  looked  down. 
But  never  a  word  did  she  say. 

Red  and  purple,  and  shining  gold, 
Folded  their  colours  about  the  west. 

And  into  a  coil  of  glory  rolled, 
Bound  the  distant  mountain's  crest. 


'  Maiden  !  wilt  thou  not  say  Farewell !" 
And  the  light  on  the  mountains  faded  away, 

And  a  shadow  upon  their  faces  fell ; 
But  no  word  did  the  maiden  say — 


**  Maiden,  adieu  !  I  have  loved  thee  well ; 

Thou  wilt  never  find  truer  heart  than  mine." 
Spake  the  maid  at  last,  *'  Then,  why  say  Farewell, 

Since  I  care  for  no  love  but  thine  ?" 

Julia  Qoddabp. 
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The  Spaniards  have  a  proverb  which,  certainly  for  a  period  of 
maDy  centuries,  held  good ;  but  now,  in  these  days  of  universal 
cliange,  the  truth  of  it  seems  somewhat  problematical.  It  is,  ''  The 
Pope  finds  himself  very  much  at  his  ease  in  Rome."  However  it 
may  be  now  with  regard  to  poor  Pio  Nono,  the  meaning  of  the  say- 
ing which  is  applied  to  the  situation  of  a  person  who  is  extremely 
popular,  and  who  is  the  "  observed  of  all  observers/'  holds  good 
with  regard  to  the  belle  newly  arrived  from  England  at  Calcutta. 
If  admiration  be  her  object  she  has  it  there  certainly  to  her  heart's 
content. 

Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  in  the  days  when  the  fickle  sons  of 
Trance  were  loyal,  or  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  these  days,  when 
the  brave  sons  of  England  delight  to  look  on  her  who  is  the  type  of 
virtuous  beauty,  never  created  greater  sensation  than  the  appear. 
ance  of  an  English  beauty  does  in  Calcutta  amongst  the  Britons 
who  are  resident  there,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  service. 

Miss  Rally  was  in  her  element.  When  she  appeared  on  the 
course  in  Mrs.  Blackall's  carriage,  cavaliers,  generally  three  deep, 
came  to  ride  alongside  of  it.  And  two  of  them  were  invariably 
Mr.  Loder  and  Mr.  Maldon.  It  was  the  great  delight  of  Miss 
Bally  to  play  off  one  against  the  other.  Although  she  spoke 
rather  sharply  to  Mr.  Maldon  on  the  night  of  the  ball,  she  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  saying  something  in  a  measure  sooth- 
ing to  him  the  next  time  she  met  him,  and  of  bringing  back  her 
follower  to  his  allegiance  once  more.  And  she  by  no  means 
limited  her  admirers  to  these  two ;  but  if  a  third  cavalier  came  to 
the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  and  made  believe  that  he  was  talk- 
ing to  Mrs.  Blackall,  she  quickly  turned  her  back  upon  the  two 
constant  awains,  and  spread  her  net  to  entrap  the  third  victim. 
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Again,  if  there  were  only  two,  she  took  especial  care  to  address  tfe 
gentleman  who  had  not  been  favoured  with  her  smiles  on  the  las^ 
occasion.  i 

And  every  day  at  Calcutta  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  tie  j 
preceding  day,  even  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather ;  varied,  J 
perhaps,  by  a  trip  to  Barrackpoor  to  see  the  Governor's  menagerie, 
or  a  visit  to  the  botanical  gardens  in  the  day  .time.  The  young 
civilians  at  Writer's  Buildings,  and  such  of  the  young  oflScen  as 
had  horses  in  the  fort,  used  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  a  jackal! 
hunt.  The  pack  was  kept  up  at  an  enormous  expense,  as  iheie 
«ras  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  hounds  should  migrate  on  the 
first  approach  of  summer  to  a  cooler  climate  on  the  hills.  But  in 
this  amusement,  of  course,  the  ladies  did  not  join.  Then  there  were 
the  balls,  dinners,  and  concerts,  few  and  far  between,  and  private 
theatricals.  Mrs.  Blackall  did  not  at  all  wish  for  the  departure  of 
her  friend. 

Before  her  advent  she  for  a  considerable  time  had  not  had  so 
many  visits  at  her  house  at  Chowringhee ;  and,  in  fact,  being  a 
childless  lady,  and  her  husband  being  all  day  employed  at  his 
kutcherrie,  she  had  found  it  rather  a  moping  existence.  And  ii 
India  what  is  a  perfect  elysium  to  those  that  are  admired— 
namely,  the  same  round  of  places  of  meeting — is,  to  plain  and 
passfe  women,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  somewhat  dull.  And  all| 
whether  belles  or  the  reverse,  are  invariably  devoid  of  resources; 
so  that  after  Miss  Rally  had  finished  making  her  preparations 
for  her  up-country  voyage,  Mrs.  Blackall  still  uro;ed  her  to  stay; 
and  by  degrees  she  learned  from  her  a  secret  which  Miss  Rallj 
scarcely  dared  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  to  herself.  This  iW 
that  she  was  waiting  to  hear  from  Mr.  Loder  as  to  when  he  hid 
obtained  an  appointment  up  the  country ;  and  she  felt  that  she 
could  almost  build  upon  the  certainty  of  his  making  a  proposal  to 
her  previous  to  his  leaving  Calcutta ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  until 
he  had  declared  himself,  she  was  determined  to  pique  and 
encourage  him  by  turns.  This  put  him  to  his  mettle.  And  asftc 
Mr.  Maldon,  the  invariable  horse  which  was  sent  from  the  horse- 
keeper  at  the  usual  hour  to  the  fort,  was  so  sure  to  be  ridden  np 
alongside  Mrs.  Blackall's  carriage  in  the  evening,  that  the  animal 
by  instinct  would  have  found  his  way  there  had  the  bridle  been 
thrown  on  his  neck.  And  then  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
persons  whom  tuey  had  met  at  dinner  or  elsewhere,  and  the  acting 
of  the  amateurs  and  J,he  dress  of  the  ladies  ;  and  the  person  who 
was  most  ready  with  tittle-tattle  and  scandal  was  voted  the  n»«* 
agreeable  of  the  danglers. 

But  a  month  had  passed  thus  since  Miss  Kally  had  arrived,  and 
she  had  heard  from  Cawnpoor  in  an  affectionate  letter  from  ber 
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stinriD;  and  she  had  answered  it  to  say  that  she  would  take  the 
'^opportunity  of  joining  her.     And  she  pondered  very  much  as 

0  what  she  should  next  say  to  her  in  the  way  of  excusing  herself 
^faot  having  set  out  upon  her  voyage.  When,  at  last,  ono  eventful 
^ening,  which  was  one  of  those  on  which  she  patronised  Mr.  Maldon, 
r.  Loder,  shortly  after  he  had  ridden  up  to  the  carriage,  and  had 
»D  cold-shouldered  more  than  usually,  announceil  to  Mrs. 
ickalt  that  he  had  received  his  appointment  as  an  assistant 
lector  at  Cawnpoor,  Miss  Rally  certainly  found  the  greatest 
iculty  in  concealing  her  emotion  at  this  announcement ;  and  if 
bad  been  possessed  of  much  discrimination  he  must  have 
iced  it.  It  arose  from  the  dread  that  she  felt  that  Mr.  Loder, 
ried  with  her  capricious  conduct  and  ways,  would  take  his 
irture  from  her  in  disgust.  However,  she  trusted  to  her  good 
,  and  Mrs.  Blackall  came  to  her  assistance,  and  said— 

"  Well,  Mr.  Loder,  I  hope,  of  course,  that  we  shall  see  you 
re  you  go  ?'* 

She  felt  almost  sure  that  this  would  serve  as  a  hint  for  him  to 
.  them  the  next  day.  But  notwithstanding  Miss  Rally's  fluency 
)eech,  and  her  general  habit  of  keeping  up  conversation  more 
36  engaging,  lively  way  of  a  French  girl  than  like  an  English 
she  could  not  avoid  falling  into  a  brown  study.  Pondering,  as 
did,  on  the  several  points  that  perplexed  her,  she  thought  of 
Loder  being  about  to  travel  to  the  same  destination  as  she  was 
elf  bound  for, — that  she  had  very  soon  to  decide  upon  what  she 
lid  say  in  her  letter  to  her  cousin,  and,  most  important  point 
II,  what  were  Mr.  Loder's  intentions  with  regard  to  her.  Again, 
saw  clearly  that  her  most  politic  step  was  to  win  Mr.  Loder's 
etions  ;  yet  she  found  herself  exceedingly  pleased  also  with  Mr. 
ion's  attentions.  He  was  very  young,  very  handsome,  and  very 
.  The  other  was  not  old,  but  he  was  much  more  grave  ;  and, 
fir  as  conversation  went,  not  nearly  so  lively  as  his  rival; 
dier  was  he  half  so  good.looking,  tor  he  had  red  hair,  was  short, 

1  inclining  to  be  stout,  and  his  features  were  rather  heavy.  But 
XD^  Maldon,  who  looked  a  perfect  Adonip,  who  was  a  youth  that 
itt  looking  on  him  would  have  said  such  a  being  would  carry  all 
bfe  him  wherever  he  went,  when  he  returned  to  the  fort  to  dress 
a  dinner  at  Chowringhee,  found  that  evening  a  missive  await- 
;hin),  which,  however  light  and  reckless  his  temperament  might 

it  was  impossible  to  disregard.  It  was  from  the  town-major,  by 
b  of  the  general  commanding,  intimating  that  cadet  Maldon 
»  hereby  immediately  to  join  a  regiment  of  native  infantry 
tioned  at  Dinapoor;  and  it  further  stated  that  some  urgent 
ini8  from  tradesmen  who  had  applied  in  >rain  to  Mr.  Maldon  for 
men!  should  be  settled  forthwith.  Then,  indeed,  the  climax  was 
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come  at  last;    the  exceedingly  patient  horse-keeper,   who  had 
applied  through  letters  half  a  dozen  times  to  that  young  cadet,  had 
sent  messengers  who  had  received  answers  in  the  way  of  corporal 
chastisement,  and   who  had    narrowly  escaped  being  so  treated 
himself,  had  at  last,  to  use  his  own  figurative  language,  tcwm  the 
garment  of  patience,  and  laid  bare  his  woes  before  the  authorities. 
All  the  time,  however,  knowing  that  he  would  be  eventually 
recompensed,  he  had  still  continued  to  let  the  gentleman  have  the 
horse  to  ride  every  evening.      And  the  cigar  merchant's  emissaries 
did  not  fare  better  than  those  of  Emam  Baksh,  the  Musselman 
horse-keeper ;  and  the  wine   merchant,  having  been  disappointed 
after  a  long  series  of  applications,  had  also  followed  the  example  of 
the  cigar  merchant,  and  laid  his  complaint  before  the  authorities. 
And    when    Frank    Maldon    read    the    letter  he     laughed,   of 
course,  at  first ;  but  when  his  chum  came  into  the  room,  and  he 
read  it  over  again,  they  both  decided  that  it  was  something  serious, 
and  the  chum  suggested  that  Frank  should  go  as  soon  as  possible 
to  see  an  old  gentleman,  a  civilian  there,  who  was  a  great  friend  of 
his  father's,  and  ask  his  advice. 

This  old  friend  had,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  been,  indeed^    very 
much  neglected  by  Frank,  though  he  had  asked  him  to  dine  twice      * 
lately.     Frank  had  absented  himself  on  both  occasions,  as  on  one 
there  was  a  concert  the  same  night  in  Chowringhee,  where  Miss 
Rally  was  expected   to  be  present;  and  on  another  Frank  had 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  really  intended  to  go  but  broke  down 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  as  that  evening  on  the  course  Miss  Rally  told     { 
him  she  was  going  to  the  private  theatricals  in  the  theatre.    And     ! 
now,  in  this  extreme  of  ills,  he  thought  he  should  disappoint  a 
friend,  who  had  asked  him  to  dine  that  night,  and  go  and  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  to  Mr.  Barwell.    And  so,  in  fact,  he  did  ;  and  the 
palanquin-bearers  (who  in  that  city  are  more  servicable  than  the 
chairmen  used  to  be  in   the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers  in 
London,     are    always    at  hand  to  take  a  feringbee  gentlemnn 
wherever  hechooses  to  go)  took  Frank  to  Mr.  Barwell's. 

It  so  happened,  fortunately,  that  the  old  gentleman  dined  at  tb^ 
hour  when  most  of  the  Calcutta  ladies  and  gentleman  had  tb^ 
tiffin,  unless  on  formal  occasions,  when  his  hour  was  seven,  so  k^ 
coming  at  that  hour  did  not  interrupt  any  house  arrangement ;  b^ 
he  was  no  less  surprised  to  see  Frank  Maldon.    He  forgot,  in  loo^* 
ing  at  his  joyous,  bright  countenance,  and  recognising  his  liken^^ 
to  his  father,  that  ho  had  been  such  a  delinquent,  and  he  said     '^ 
him— 

**  Well,  my  dear  boy,  you  have  been  a  great  absentee,  bu*^  ^ 
am  glad  to  see  you  at  last, — better  late  than  never !  Have  y^^ 
dined  yet?" 
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So  Frank  answered  ''That  he  had  not  sat  down  to  a  formal 
iinner,  but  he  had  had  tiffin." 

•'Then,"  said  Mr.  Bar  well,  ''allow  me  to  send  for  dinner  for 

you." 

"  No,"  said  Frank,  ''not  if  you  have  have  not  arranged  to  dine 
at  this  hour  yourself.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  am  ordered 
to  join  a  regiment  of  native  infantry  at  Dinapoor.  I  have  a  large 
number  of  bills  coming  against  me,  and  the  creditors  have  com« 
plained  to  the  government,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  I  can 
settle  them." 

*'  It  is  much  better,"  said  Mr.  Barwell,  **  to  avoid  if  possible 
letting  the  natives  go  with  their  complaints  before  the  Court  of 
Requests ;  the  matter  then  becomes  public.  I  suppose  you  have 
been  improvident  ?  However,  we  cannot  put  old  heads  upon  young 
shoulders.  It  is  the  first  time  that  you  have  taken  up  a  residence 
away  from  your  father's  house,  and,  provided  that  you  can  give 
me  your  promise  that  you  will  proceed  immediately  to  join  your 
regiment,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  be  your  banker  at  present  and 
let  your  father  know  how  matters  stand.  Although  the  expenses 
here  to  any  officer,  whether  married  or  single,  must  be  very  much 
more  than  in  any  up- country 'station,  yet j  government  does  not 
allow  you  here  much  more  than  half  the  pay,  which  they  give 
b  the  mofussil." 

As  Frank  Maldon  saw  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
submit  to  this  arrangement,  he  said,  ^'  That  he  felt  truly  grateful 
to  Mr.  Barwell  for  his  friendship,  and  would  agree  to  promise  a 
compliance  with  his  advice." 

And  they  talked  for  some  time  together  about  home  and  old 
Hends,  and  Frank  returned  to  the  fort  in  a  much  more  happy 
mood  than  when  he  left  it. 

The  next  day  an  equally  anxious  visit,  but  one  involving 
anxiety  of  a  totally  different  kind,  awaited  him.  He  determined  to 
go  and  visit  AEss  Rally.  Through  all  the  hours  of  embarrassment 
which  he  went  through  the  preceding  evening  her  image  had  never 
left  his  mind  ;  and  as  visits  are  paid  early  in  Calcutta  he  repaired 
in  his  palanquin,  as  soon  as  ever  he  could  possibly  manage  it,ito 
Mrs.  Blackall's  in  Chowringhee.  He  had  provided  himself  with  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  a  pine-apple,  which  he  had  taken  pains  to 
select,  as  the  evening  before  Miss  Rally  had  been  lavish  in  her 
praises  of  this  fruit,  and  he  came  with  it  in  his  hand  into  the  room. 
And  she  exclaimed— 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Maldon !  why,  if  you  had  presented  this  to  Miss 
Louisa  she  would  have  jumped  for  joy."  So  speaking,  she  referred 
to  a  young  lady  who  had  arrived  at  Calcutta  about  ten  days  before 
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from  England,  of  whom  she  had  heard  Mr.  Maldon  speak,  and  \Sm^m 
was  also  considered  an  attraction. 

"Well/*  said  Maldon,  *'if  she  would  jump  for  joy  it  is  m.^mzD 
than  I  could  do  now." 

**  Why  so,  sir  V  said  Miss  Rally.  "  Why  looks  your  grace  « 
heavily  to-day  1" 

"  Because,"  said  ho,  **  I  am  ordered  away, — and,  what's  more, 
I  must  go.  I  have  just  got  an  order  from  government  to  prooeed  to 
Dinapoor." 

**0h,  those  odious  orders !"  said  Miss  Rally,  **just  coming  at 
the  wrong  time.  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  might  have  stayed  till 
the  end  of  the  winter,  and  that,  perhaps,  we  might  be  going  away 
from  Calcutta  at  the  samo  time — that  would  be  rather  pleasant. 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  general  move.  Mr. 
Loder  said,  last  night,  he  was  going  to  Cawnpoor." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  very  sorry  for  that?"  said  Maldon. 

**  I  cannot  say  that  it  much  concerns  me,'*  said  Miss  Rally  ; 
**  but  he  is  a  very  estimable  person,  I  think." 

It  suited  Miss  Julia  Rally  to  disguise  the  thing  she  was  by 
seeming  otherwise  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  her  anxiety  was  with  the 
probability  of  Mr.  Loder' s  coming   to   see  her,  and  of  bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis  with  regard  to  his  intentions  towards  herself; 
and  she  thought  that  she  had  but  little  time  to  adjust  her  plans, 
and  that,  considering  that  he  was  not  exactly  the  most  discrimina- 
ting of  mortals,  it  would  not  do  to  give  much  further  encourage- 
ment  to  Mr.   Maldon — at  least,  when   Mr.  Loder  was  present.    I 
Besides,  after  all,  was  not  Frank  Maldon  a  more  boy, — a  handsome    I 
boy,  to  be  sure ;  but  as  to  his  making  a  husband,  tho  thing  was 
absurd  ;  and  as  to  a  long  engagement  till  such  time  as  he  came  to 
years  of  discretion,  that  also  in  such  a  country  as  India  was  out  of 
the  question.     But  he  was  so  good-looking,  and  so  pleasant,  th^^^ 
she  found  she  did  herself  great  violence  in  repelling  him.     Then  he, 
in  his  way,  was  her  devoted  slave.     He  had  given  her  several  small 
presents,  and  the  jeweller  at  Calcutta  had  his  claim  to  put  io» 
in  swelling  out  the  lisi  of  liabilities  under  which  he  lay.    Mf« 
Loder  as  yet  had  proposed  nothing,  and  his  attentions  had  con- 
sisted in  constantly  being  at  hand,  procuring  invitations  for  privo-^® 
theatricals,  being  present  at  bazaars,  and  making  extensive  pt*^* 
chases  for  her.      But  his  preference  for  her  society  was  sha'^^ 
in  many   ways ;  and   altogether,  considering  the  uncertainty  ^ 
a  military  man's  life  iu  India,  the  very  small  reward  that  aw^^^ 
the  most  successful  in  it,  and  the  reiterated  admonitions  of  it^ 
Blackall,  in  which  she  set  forth  the  advantage  of  becoming  thef^^** 
of  a  civilian,  Julia  had  made  her  decision,  and  though  it  wo**^ 
seem  a  most  ungallant  accusation  to  say  that  she  was  meroenfl^ 
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e  certainly  was  not  of  that  disinterested  class  of  females  who  could 
content  to  take  up  with  poverty  and  be  the  bride  of  one  unable 
make  her  mistress  of  a  respectable  establishment.  But  as  he 
is  present  it  was  necessary  to  talk,  as  the  more  she  did  so  the 
:>re  likely  it  would  be  to  avert  what  she  thought  likely— namely, 
at  he  should  make  a  protestation  of  love  to  her.  This  was  not 
bat  she  really  wished.  With  regard  to  him,  the  conduct  that  she 
erased  could  be  designated  by  no  other  title  than  flirtation — 
sort  of  practice  which,  light  and  ridiculous  as  it  is,  is,  after  all, 
oroughly  English.  It  is  only  English  girls— or,  perhaps,  I  may 
y  British  girls — that  are  allowed  by  their  parents  or  their 
lardians  to  play  with  edge-tools. 

She  began  to  rally  young  Maldon  about  the  necessity  of  his 
arnmg  the  native  language  previous  to  his  joining  a  native 
ifiantry  corps,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  made  much  progress.  He 
tid  ^**  That  he  found  it  very  stupid,  and  there  were  no  books 
>  read  in  the  language  which  were  worth  reading." 

"  But,  then,  how  is  it  that  the  civilians  get  on  T*  said  Miss 
UJly.  "  They  are  necessarily  obliged  to  learn  the  language,  and 
tone  of  them  neglect  it.  I  think  they  are  much  steadier  than 
be  officers." 

" I  daresay  that  they  are,"  said  Maldon.  "For  instance,  there 
8  our  grave  friend,  Mr.  Loder ;  I  am  sure  that  he  is  steady  and 
todious  enough." 

Just  as  he  had  finished  speaking  a  native  servant  came  in  and 
ttmounced  ilr.  Loder.  Frank,  very  much  to  his  chagrin,  thought 
^  had  better  withdraw,  and  said  before  he  went,  **  That  he  hoped 
0  have  the  pleasure  of  calling 'again  before  he  left  Calcutta." 

The  old  friends  of  Mr.  Loder  were  quite  surprised  at  the  way  in 
rtiich  he  was  fascinated  by  Miss  Julia  Rally.  He  had  been  always 
hought  a  model  of  prudence,  and  further,  his  habits  were  of  such  a 
[vave,  studious  sort,  that  they  would  not  have  suspected  his  being 
^en  by  the  arts  of  one  eo  volatile  and  so  fond  of  admiration.  In 
)u  antecedents,  he  had  been  a  shuimer  of  ladies'  society,  and  was 
^ked  upon  as  likely  to  graduate  into  an  old  bachelor.  But  the 
Ofloor  of  triumphing  over  the  cold  insusceptibility  of  this  gentle- 
**U  was  one  that  Miss  Rally  aspired  to  achieve  ;  and  during  their 
JJg  period  of  intercourse,  while  they  were  on  boardship  together, 
^  found  herself  by  degrees  gaining  ground  in  this  her  object ;  and 
Hher,  though  he  was  very  slow^to  receive  impressions,  that  when 
^y  were  made  he  was,  as  the  poetical  figure  expresses  it,  marble 
t^tain  them.  He  had  found,  during  his  short  residence  in  India 
^ile  he  was  there  before  his  coming  home  on  furlough,  that  the 
^t  desideratum  which  had  been  somewhat  overlooked  in  his 
Ucation  at  school,  was  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages. 
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Compared  to  these  the  most  advanced  proficiency  in  Homer's  verr^ 
and  TuUy's  prose  are  in  India  wholly  valueless. 

The  more  ignorant  and  more  isolated  from  intercourse  wL^ 
other  nations  any  people  may  be,  the  more  necessity  is  impoi^ 
upon  one  \vho  is  going  to  reside  amongst  them  and  rule  over  the'^c: 
to  know  their  language  ;  and  the  task  is  one  of  all  others,  pa«t; 
cularly  to  a  man   of  taste,  the   most  distasteful.     But  withoQ^ 
mastering  it  the  utmost  powers  of  legal  judgment  or  the  exercise 
of  the  most  active  energy  are  useless.     So,  as  his  grand  ambition 
was  to  succeed  in  the  career  of  a  civilian,  he  devoted  nearly  all  \k 
time  to  the  acquisition  of  Persian  and  Hindustanee;  and  during  the 
boardship.life  he  used  to  amuse  himself  in  his  cabin,  or  else  pass 
his  time  in  the  cuddy  with  the  other  old  civilians,  in  reading  the 
Qulistan,  or  the  Baghobahar,  or  other  Eastern  works,  and  was    I 
sometimes  quizzed  about  it  by  Miss  Rally.     It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  after  he  had  passed  his  examination  at  Writer's 
Buildings  he  would  have  thrown  his  books  aside,  and  with  regaid 
to  acquiring  the  languages,  might  have   confined  himself  to  the 
colloquial  practice  in  them  which  every-day  life  would  have  intro- 
duced him  to.     But  he  saw  that  the  men  who  did  this  failed  to 
effect  a  satisfactory  knowledge  ;  and  so  he  rigidly  adhered  to  the 
mode  of  studying  he  had  chalked  out  for  himself.     But  notwith- 
standing the  value  of  the  studies,  which  seemed  to  him  very  impor- 
tant, he  yet  saw  how  very  dreary  and  disconsolate  was  the  prospect 
of  the  home  of  a  civilian  up  the  country,  despite  all  the  appliances 
for  comfort  which  an  ample  salary  could  provide*  and  the  grand 
retinue  of  servants  ;  and  from  the  experience  which  he  had  had  of 
such  homes,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  find  a  mistress  for  his 
establishment.    India  is  the  only  place  where  a  Ceelebs  such  as  be» 
is  unfettered  wholly  by  pecuniary  considerations.     In  fact,  the 
allowances  during  his  life  are  so  ample,  and  the  provision  in  case  of 
his  death  to  his  widow  so  liberal,  that  a  civilian  there  may  take 
any  lass,  however  penniless  she  may  be,  without  being  charged 
with  imprudence. 

When  he  came  in  to  visit  Miss  Rally  he  had  almost  made  ^P 
his  mind  to  propose  to  her ;  and  what  her  feelings  were !  upon  ^ 
subject  I  have  said  already.     But  still  hor  insuperable  love  ^ 
coquetry  made  her  assume  quite  the  contrary  appearance.    A-p* 
after  Mr.  Loder  had  sat  down,  and  the  common-place  inquiri^ 
about  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  the  comments  on  the  weatli^^ 
had  passed,  she  said — 

**  I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  that  delightful  Mr.  Maldon. 
am  sorry  he  is  going  away  so  soon.    Did  you  hear,  Mr.  Loder,  it^^ 
he  is  going  away  to  Dinapoor  ?*' 

•*  And  are  you  really  very  sorry,  Miss  Rally  V  said  he« 
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1,  certainly  I  am !    Look  at  the  beautiful  piue-apple  he 
me.     And  he  is  so  pleasant,  and  so  handsome — don't  you 
>,  Mr.  Loderr' 
)u  will  feel  his  loss  very  much,  I  suppose?"  said  Mr. 

3,  certainly  yes,"  said  Julia.     '*  And  the  place  will  be  so 

^00 !    I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  went  up  to  my  cousin's  at 

or. 

am  going  to  Cawnpoor,"  said  Mr.  Loder. 

b,  really,  are  you  ?"  said  she.    **  It  is  a  very  long  journey,  or 

;  which  should  I  call  it?" 

Q  he  said,  "  You  may  call  it  what  you  please ;  but  if  I  had 

1  fortune  to  make  it  in  your  company,  I  don't  think  I  should 

ong." 

1,  dear  me  !"  she  said  ;  "  how  very  gallant  of  you !     I  sup. 

]  got  these  fine  complimentary  speeches  out  of  the  Bagho- 

'    Then  she  laughed. 

0,"  said  Mr.  Loder,  **  I  was  never  farther  from  joking  than 

present." 

Bar  me!"  said  she;  '*I  think  you  are  very  much  to  be 
laking  such  a  lon^  journey  in  such  bad  spirits.  It  is  to  be 
liat  you  will  find  something  to. console  you  at  the  end  of  it." 

is  here  that  I  must  look  for  my  consolation/'  said  Mr. 

do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  said  Miss  Bally, 
len,"  said  he,  ''if  you  do  not  understand  what  my  wishes 
most  earnest  hopes  have  been  for  this  long  time,  I  am 
UDfortunate ;  but  we  shall,  I  hope,  meet  again  at  Cawn- 

Eim  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,"  said  she ;  ''but  still|  it  may 

awe." 

h.  Miss  Rally,  let  me  say  once  for  all,  if  it  were  not  the 

hould  not  think  life  worth  living  for.     I  want  to  oflFer  you 

d,  and  I  hope  you  will  consent  to  make  my  home  blessed 

•py." 

8  did  the  plenteous  horn  of  fortune  fall  at  Julia  Rally's 
1  yet  such  was  her  capricious  and  wayward  temper,  that  she 
the  point  of  throwing  it  aside.  She  said  — 
deed,  I  cannot  possibly  think  of  giving  you  an  answer  to 
momentous  question  at  once ;  you  must  give  me  time  to 
ipon  it." 

was  forced  to   be  satisfied  with  this   reply;  he  took  his 
laving,  however,  obtained  a  promise  that  he  might  visit  her 
fter  two  days  had  elapsed. 
en  Frank  Maiden  had  left  Miss  Rally,  the  first  thing  that 
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he  set  about  was  to  collect  the  differeot  bills  which  his  numero^ 
creditors,  European  and  native,  held  against  him,  and  he  found  tt: 
the  whole  of  the  liabilities  came  to  a  vast  amount.  He  had  bte 
egged  on  in  his  extravagant  course  by  companions  who  induced  1^. 
to  play,  and  at  that  time  gambling  was  fearfully  prevalent.  Bi 
though  the  aggregate  of  the  debts  was  really  stupendous,  his  laiB 
did  not  dwell  on  the  subject  nearly  so  much  as  it  did  upon  t/i£ 
young  lady,  the  companion  of  his  board  ship-life  and  the  constant 
object  of  his  admiration ;  and  yet  he  could  not  but  acknowledge, 
even  in  the  most  sanguine  of  his  moods,  that  the  idea  of  a  marriage 
with  her  was  quite  hopeless.  He  was  wholly  dependent  upon  his 
friends  who  were  high  in  station,  and  all  the  more  on  that  account 
determined  not  to  sanction  such  a  match  as  this,  even  if  be  were 
of  years  of  discretion.  When  his  debts  had  been  all  collected,  and 
when  Mr.  Barwell  had  fully  made  himself  responsible  for  them 
and  the  flat  in  which  was  to  start  for  Allahabad  was  expected  to 
leave  in  two  days,  and  he  had  taken  his  passage  in  her  for  Dina- 
poor,  he  saw  that  their  separation  must  be  inevitable,  but  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  it. 

When  the  visitors  had  left  Mrs.  Blackall's  house  at  Chowrin- 
ghee,  she  came  into  the  room  where  Julia  was  sitting,  and  said— 

*'  Well,  how  have  you  disposed  of  both  your  swains  V* 

''  They  both  went  away  mournfully,"  said  Julia. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Blackail,  "I  am  not  surprised  at  that;  but 
although  Mr.  Maldon  has  really  no  pretensions  for  aspiring  to  so 
much  happiness,  yet  I  think  Mr.  Loder  might  be  allowed  to  hope; 
you  surely  did  not  send  him  away  mortified,  or  jawaub  him,  asiti^ 
called  here?" 

"Well,  "exclaimed  Julia,  **  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  giv« 
him  an  answer  for  two  days'  time," 

**  Why,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Blackail ;  "  the  flat  tb* 
leaves  this  place  and  goes  to  Allahabad,  will  sail  in  two  days*  tiia® 
and  as  it  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  reaching  Cawnpoor,  he  ^* 
probably  like  to  take  his  departure  by  it,  and  his  time  is  precious 

"  Then  he  must  make  his  appearance  here  a  little  sooner 
observed  Julia. 

**I  hope  that  when  he  comes,"  said  Mrs.  Blackail,  "you  "^ 
make  up  your  mind  on  the  subject, — it  will  answer  so  admiral' 
Only  think,  my  dear  !  Why,  really  the  eUie  of  the  country  t 
the  civil  servants ;  as  for  their  wives,  they  live  in  a  style  whi 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  ladies  in  England  with  five-thousand 
year." 

*'Yes,"  said  Julia;  *^but  he  is  so  grave  and  dull.  WJ 
Mr.  Maldon  says  more  pleasant  things  in  a  day  than  this  man  dl^ 
in  a  month." 
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"You  must  not  juilg9  by  appearances  altogether,  my  dear," 

said  Mrs.  filackall ;  *'  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.     Even  if  Mr. 

Maldon  were  a  rich  man,  and  Mr.  Loder  the  poor  man,  I  do  not 

Icel  sure  that  the  former  would  be  preferable  to  the  latter ;  and 

my  husband  has  just  told   me  that  Mr.  Barwell  has  had  to  pay 

three  thousand  rupees  in   order  to  clear  Mr.  MaIdou*8  debts   in 

Calcutta,  and  really  if  a  young  man  cannot  pass  six  weeks  in  a 

place  like  this  without  falling  into  such  a  vortex  of  dissipation  and 

ruin,  he  must  be  a  very  good-for-nothing  character." 

**\Vell,"  remonstrated  Julia,  **  I  suppose  that  other  young 
men  are  even  more  to  blame,  such  as  those  who  won  his  money, 
ami  I  am  sure  a  great  deal  of  the  money  was  lost  in  gambling." 

**Biit,"  said  the  other,  ''  do  not  all  run  the  same  risk ;  and  if  a 
jouth  caDnot  take  care  of  himself  what  can  you  say  1" 

"Well,"  said  Julia,  ''you  must  know  these  things  better  than 
I  do." 

**  Those  men  who  do  nothing  but  amuse  themselves,"  said  Mrs. 

Blackall,  "  are  not  those  who  enjoy  life  rightly.     When  the  poet 

says:  *Men  some  to  pleasure,  some  to  business  take,'  he  is  right 

itt  the  main ;  but  still  T  think  there  are  very  few  men  indeed,  who 

have  not  a  leaven  of  pleasure  in  their  portion  of  business.     There 

is  always  a  holiday  for  even  the  working  men,  and  for  the  most 

A^uous  statesmen ;   for  the  most  earnest   and    hardest- worked 

p<^pant  of  the  bench  or  the  bar,  there  is  a  breathing  time  which 

w  the  most  enjoyable  time  of  his  day.     In  fact,  as  Lord  Chester- 

^i  told  his  son  the  real  devotee  of  pleasure  is  a  most  hapless  being. 

^he  man  who  \akes  his  intervals  of  leisure,  but  makes  business 

|lie  staple  of  his  existence,  is  the  man  who  enjoys  life.     Nowhere 

lathis  more  remarkable  than  in  India;  the  long  hours  taken  up 

^th  hearing  judicial  cases,  and  the  time  devoted  to  regulating  the 

affairs  of  the  district,  make  the  greatest  part  of  the  civilian's  day ; 

hut  he  enjoys  his  ride  in  the  morning  and  his  drive  in  the  evening 

^uch  more  than  the  military  man  who  hasjlittle  else  to  attend  to." 

After  tiffin  that  day  they  drove  out  on  the  course.     They  saw 

^r.  Maldon  that  evening  driven  out   by  Mr.  Barwell ;    and  Mr. 

-'^er  rode  up  to  their  carriage,  and  in  a  little  time  informed  them 

^tat  he  was  going  up  to  Cawnpoor,  and  would  leave  by  the  steamer 

'^  a  couple  of  days  ;  and,  indeed,"  he  added,  *'  there  is  very  Uttle 

^^^  left  me  to  get  everything  ready  for  my  departure ;  and  in  such 

?*^^,  Government  gives  orders  rather  in  an  exacting  way  for  our 

V^^ediate  movements ;  but  I  hope  I  may  have   the  happiness  of 

^^ingyou  at  home  early  to-morrow  morning." 

_.    *' Could  you  not  come  and  dine  with  us,  this  evening  1"  said 

7^*^.  Blackall ;  **  I  know  that  it  is  a  very  short  notice,  but  so  also 

^  ^our  departure  sadden." 
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Mr.  Loder  paused  for  a  little,  and  then  came  to  the  oonclusicii  j 
that  his  prospects  in  reference  to  his  suit  with  Miss  Bally  coiiJd  J 
scarcely  be  devoid  of  hope  when  her  companion  gave  him  such  an  1 
invitation ;  so  he  said  *'  that  he  felt  it  was  doing  himself  the  ^ 
greatest  pleasure  in  accepting  the  kind  invitation." 

''Then  we  shall  see  you,  of  course,  at  half-past  seven?" said 
Mrs.  Blackall. 

He  bowed  and  rode  away  homewards. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,"  fihe  said  to  Julia  Rally ;  **  I  fe«l  certain 
that  you  will  not  be  offended  with  what  I  have  done,  and  thatyoa 
will  be  prepared  to  receive  this  faithful  cavalier,  for  it  appears  to 
me  that  he  is  certainly  deserving  of  the  reward  of  your  favour ;  and 
though  it  is  so  soon  that  you  must  come  to  a  decision,  and  also, 
though  I  fear  it  will  be  a  prelude  to  my  losing  your  society,  yet 
I  must  ask  you  to  be  in  the  room  alone  when  he  arrives  at  our 
house  this  evening ;  and  the  time  is  very  short  now,  for  I  see  the 
<;arriages  are  most  of  them  leaving  the  course,  and  it  is  past  six. 
We  had  better  go  home  also;"  and  on  the  way  thither  Mrs. 
Blackall  reiterated  her  assurances  that  she  would  be  ready  to 
assist  her  in  any  plan  that  she  might  have  as  to  her  future  move- 
ments. *'  For  I  see  that  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  you  shoold 
like  to  go  by  the  same  conveyance  yourself  to  Cawnpoor,  and  if  so, 
my  husband  and  myself,  though  we  should  be  sorry  to  lose  you  so 
soon,  would  make  every  effort  to  enable  you  to  feel  at  your  ease 
on  the  voyage.  For  instance,  I  will  get  him  to  find  out  who  ar6 
going,  and  I  should  think  there  would  be  some  friend  amongst  the 
passengers  to  whom  we  could  introduce  you  ;  and  it  would  take  away 
the  awkwardness  of  your  setting  out  at  once  as  a  fellow-traveller 
with  both  these  gentlemen.  But  still,  it  all  depends,  my  dear, 
upon  your  own  decision,  and  upon  what  you  may  choose  to  say  to 
Mr.  Loder  when  he  comes." 

These  were  indeed  anxious  moments  for  Miss  Rally,  but  she 
listened  to  Mrs.  Blackall's advice,  and  dressed  to  receive  him;  aB^ 
she  sat  down  and  said  to  herself — 

"  Now,  I  must  resign  myself  to  the  fate  fortune  has  meted  ^ 
for  me.  But  I  wish  that  this  man  was  a  little  more  like  the  ^^ 
youth  that  is  going  to  Dinapoor.'*  And  shortly  after  she  '^^ 
seated  he  was  announced ;  and  when  he  saw  there  was  some  ^^^ 
present  in  the  room,  he  said,  **  he  hoped  that  he  might  be  allo**'*f** 
to  call  the  day  the  happiest  in  his  life,  and  that  it  would  give  ICM-'^ 
unspeakable  pleasure  if  he  could  think  it  possible  that  Miss  R^  **? 
was  also  to  be  one  of  the  party  in  the  voyage  up  the  Ganges." 

She  said,  **Mr.  Loder,  I  am  soon  going  to  my  oousi^* 
house,  and  he  lives  in  Cawnpoor.  I  will  say  so  far  as  this,  that  if  ^ 
consents  to  this  proposal  of  yours,  I  shall  give  it  due  ooniidfiratl<^^' 
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bat  I  ought  not,  I  thiDk,  to  decide  upon  anything  until  I  have  his 
approbation  and  that  of  his  wife." 

"Then  I  may  flatter  myself  upon  there  being  no  objection  on 

your  part?"  said  he.     And  then  they  embraced,  for  as  she  did  not 

respond  he  took  her  consent  for  granted  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Blackall 

and  her  husband  came  in,  it  appeared  to  them  that  the  matter 

was  settled,  and  the  remainder  of  the   preparations  of  departure 

were  only  mere  matters   of  form.     Mr.  Blackall  had  ascertained 

that  Mr.  Willers  was  also  going  to  Cawnpoor  ;   and  when  he  knew 

that  Miss  Rally  had  made  up  her  mind,  he  said  that  as  he  was  the 

old  civilian  who  had  come  out  in  the  "  Essex  "  along  with  Miss 

Bally,  he  should  feel  little  hesitation  in  asking  him  to  take  charge 

of  the  young  lady  until  her  arrival  there  at  the  house  of  her  cousin. 

The  task  of  preparation  for  the  voyage,  and  the  very  short  time 

they  had  to  arrange  everything  connected  with  it,  and  particularly 

the  Ptict  and  solemn  manner  in  which  he  committed  the  young 

lady  to  Mr.   Willers'  paternal  care,  fully,  however,  occupied  the 

attention  of  every  individual  in  Mr.  Blackall's  household.     The 

servants  in  India  obey  the  orders  ol  civilian  dignitaries  and  are  as 

Maenable  as  though  they  were  under  the  rule  of  princes  ;  and  what 

^th  their  numbers  and  the  jjood-will  and  ener^iy  of  the  master 

»M  mistress.  Miss  Rally  was  enabled  to  finish  all  her  arrangements ; 

Mid  on  the  appointed  day,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Willers,  she  went 

to  the  ghaut  where  the  flat  was  moored,  and  they  took  their  berths, 

^  soon  the  encrine  towed  them  down  the  river  to  the  point  where 

the  branch  of  the  Ganges  which  runs  through  the  sunderbunds  is 

filtered.     It  was  of  all  things  desirable   that,  at  the  end  of  the 

^yage  by  steam  at  Allahabad,  there  should  be  some  person  well 

Acquainted  with  the  country  to  provide  a  native  boat,   and   the 

^quisite  female  attendants  for   Miss   Rally  from   Allahabad  to 

Cawnpoor ;   and  as  to   the  gentleman,  they  had  agreed  to  club 

^gether  on  their  arrival  there,  so  that  one  budgerow  might  suit  for 

their  transit  from  that  place  to  Cawnpoor. 

I  have  before  attempted  feebly  to  sketch  a  description  of  the 
•ort  of  country  that  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty  river  on  the 
>ray  upward  through  the  sunderbunds  to  Allahabad.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  possible  to  dilate  upon  the  dialogues,  the  small  occurrences, 
and  the  diflerent  stoppages  when  they  anchored  at  night  at  the 
several  stations  ;  but  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  fancy  the  course 
of  their  voyage  as  far  as  Allahabad.  The  proceedings  of  lovers, 
however  thoroughly  absorbing  they  may  be  to  each  other,  are 
really  to  the  outer  world  quite  devoid  of  interest,  and  to  poor  Mr. 
Maldon  they  certainly  could  not  have  been  very  charming ;  as  for 
Min  Bally,  for  very  shame  sake  she  forbore  any  further  flirtation, 
as  the  presence  of  Mr.  Willers,  acting  as  her  guardian,  and  the 
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pledge  she  was  under  to  Mr.  Loder,  made  it  impossible.  So  Frank, 
though  he  could  not  wholly  forget,  kept  aloof  as  much  as  possible, 
and  scarcely  spoke  to  her  except  to  bid  farewell  when  they  arrived 
at  Dinapoor.  There  wa.««  also  a  companion  of  his  about  tlie  same 
age  as  himself  on  board,  he  had  been  his  chum  in  the  sooth 
barracks,  and  was  to  join  the  same  regiment  there.  Both  of  the 
cadets,  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  their  servants  with  them,  aod 
were  well  supplied  with  coin,  for  Mr.  Barwell,  besides  paying 
Maldon's  debts,  had  given  him  an  advance  previous  to  his  setting 
out  on  his  voyage. 

When  they  landed  at  the  ghaut  near  the  cantonments  of  Dina-  i 
poor  it  was  late  in  the  evening.  Tliey  put  up  at  a  sort  of  hotel 
which  was  kept  by  a  half-caste  who  had  horses,  breaks,  buggies, 
and  carriages  of  several  kinds,  and  ma<io  a  considerable  sum  by 
hiring  them  out  to  officers  of  the  station.  Among  the  rest  was  a 
tandem  which  a  young  blood  who  had  been  quartered  there  for 
some  time  had  been  in  the  habit  of  driving,  until  his  nuroeroas 
debts  and  necessity  of  returning  to  England  obliged  him  to  part 
with  it.  As  their  going  to  the  Colonel  to  report  themselves  late  at 
night  was  wholly  out  of  the  quej^tion,  Frank  and  his  comrade  took 
up  their  quarters  at  this  small  caravanserai,  and  slept  there  that 
night.  "i'Lo  next  morning  their  host  provided  them  a  very  good 
breakfast,  and  after  it  was  over  Frank  said  to  his  chum — 

"  It  will  not  do  to  walk  quietly  up  to  the  parade,  and  then  go 
humbly  into  the   Coloners   presence,   we  must   have  some  trap 
harnessed,  and  drive   up  in  style."     They  were  both  dressed  in 
regimentals,  had  their  caps  on  one  side  of  their  heads,  and  were 
each  provided  with  cigars.    George  Byam,  the  chum,  agreed  to  this, 
and  going  into  the  stable-yard  they  saw  the  tandem.     **  Oh/'  said 
Frank,  *'we  must  have  this;"  so  he  beckoned  to  a  gi-oom  who 
was  in  waiting  to  call  his  master,  and  when  he  appeared  they  told 
him  to  have  two  horses  put  into  the  tandem  immediately.     He  wa* 
soon  obeyed ;  and  Frank  and  his  comrade  got  up,  and  Frank  taking 
the  reins,  they  drove  to  the  two  large  squares  enclosed  by  brick 
houses  covered  with  chunam,  which  ranges  of  buildings  form  tV^^ 
military  cantonments  at  Dinapoor,     The  first  or  largest  covert  • 
vast  extent  of  ground  with  all  its  sides  except  the  northern  o^ 
taken  up  with  offices  and  the  soldiers'  barrack-rooms.   Its  north^^ 
side  and  all  the  buildings  surrounding  the  inner  square,  which, 
of  much  smaller  extent,  contained  the  tenements  occupied  by  office^ 
quarters  and  their  mess-rooms.     In  both  squares  a  broad  road  1^^ 
in  front  of  the  buildings,  and  in  both  the  grass  grew  in  the  cent>^ 
like  that  in  a  gentleman's  lawn,  and  as  the  time  of  year  w<^ 
December  in  India  it  was  quite  green.     At  the  southern  part  of  tl^ 
largest  square  the  whole  of  the  regiment  of  European  troops  we:^ 
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led,  and  the  two  regiments  of  native  infantrj  were  under  arms 
le  ncMrthero  side.  The  opening  into  both  squares  was  very 
and  Frank  drove  very  well ;  so  l.e  turned  the  tandem  round 
eft,  and  passed  the  Queenls  regiment  with  the  utmost  nan- 
nc€;  and  holding  his  horses  well  in  hand,  trotted  them  in  front 
jldiers*  barracks,  and  round  past  the  native  infantry  regiment 
^e  other  square  ;  and  when  he  had  gone  through  its  four  sides, 
Jtumed  by  the  openinqr,  and  went  past  the  other  sides  of  the 
re  where  the  troops  were  paraded,  and  so  on  to  the  road  again. 
Q  they  reached  it  he  and  his  companion  screamed  with 
liter,  and  said  that  as  the  day  was  long  they  would  take  the 
to  Digah  Farm.  So  they  drove  on  in  the  direction  of  Patna, 
soon  reached  the  wonderful  farm,  where  an  Englishman,  a  sort 
intleman  farmer,  lived  in  princely  state.  He  had  laid  out  a 
tract  of  ground  in  the  culture  of  every  sort  of  European  vege- 
2s ;  be  had  in  his  employ  a  host  of  native  agriculturists  whom 
aid  regularly,  and  governed  quite  absolutely,  frequently  punish- 
with  corporal  chastisement,  but  always  having  a  regard  to 
irtiality  and  justice. 

He  survey  of  the  grounds  and  the  dairy,  the  storehouses,  and 
eries  for  plants,  the  extensive  stables  and  sheds  for  buffaloes, 
p,  and  gynees,  made  the  farm  really  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
}r  drove  a'  very  profitable  trade  by  selling  his  stock  to  different 
ians  and  to  military  messes.  After  they  had  seen  all  this 
)lishment  they  drove  on  to  Patna ;  and  as  the  native  town  had 
ttractions,  they  went  to  the  Gola  at  Bankipoor,  that  large 
ling  meant  for  a  granary,  and  mounting  its  steps  looked  down 
le  extensive  hall.  George  By  am  proposed  to  his  young  friend 
they  had  seen  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  that  they  should  go  to 
)f  the  civilian's  houses,  to  whom  his  friends  had  written  for  him 
ter  of  introduction,  and  pay  him  a  visit.  As  they  drove  from 
(cene  to  another  and  admired  the  groves  of  large-leaved  palms 
the  poppy  fields,— two  natives,  the  groom  and  an  assistant, 
tantly  either  ran  along  with  the  vehicle  or  got  up  to  a  seat 
h  was  behind  it  when  they  were  tired ;  and,  like  the  rest  of 
brethren  in  the  country,  were  profoundly  submissive  to  the 
nands  of  the  great  English  sahibs,  and  extremely  alert  in 
ing  them.  George  said,  that  he  had  never  seen  this  gentle- 
,  that  bis  father  lived  very  far  from  the  man's,  but  he  said 
he  knew  he  must  have  got  the  letter  long  ago.  The  civilian 
been  lately  to  England  and  got  married ;  and,  he  added,  he 
sure  it  would  be  very  nice  to  go  and  visit  him^  and  to  see  what 
of  these  up-country  bouses  was  like. 

*0f  course,"  said  Frank,  "let  us  go  by  all  means;"  so  they 
the  groom  to  inquire  at  one  of  the  native  shops  where  Mr« 
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Mainwarmg*8  house  was,  and  having  ascertained,  ihej  dr 
tandem  up  through  an  avenue  lined  with  aloes  and  geraniui 
the  palm-trees  and  towering  cocoa-nuts  supplied  the  [ 
the  oak  or  elm.  They  reached  a  large  house  all  whow 
were  on  one  floor,  and  in  its  spacious  verandah  all 
were  many  servants,  dressed  in  the  universal  white  mu 
India  with  turbans  and  sashes,  but  all  having  naked  fee 
they  sat  cross-legged,  as  the  Orientals  do  when  taking  the 
and  ready  at  any  moment  for  any  call  firom  their  master  orn 
Bearers  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  and  their  palkees  with  pac 
near  them  for  putting  on  their  shoulders ;  durzees  or  native 
with  cloths  spread  before  them,  either  cutting  them  out  or 
or  threading  their  needles  which  they  held  between  the: 
khidmutghars  in  faultless  white  \mgurkhas,  with  their  at 
hooqu  burdars,  all  being  table  servants,  all  having  turb 
sashes  of  a  bright  coloured  pattern. 

There  was  the  sirdar  or  master  servant  of  all  of  them^  ^ 
the  petty  prince  of  the  gang,  and  rather  more  feared  by  tb 
assembly  who  waited  in  the  verandah  than  was  the  master 
As  to  the  smaller  fry  of  bheeshties  or  water-carriers,  sweep 
chokeydaurs  their  visits  were  only  temporary.  But  ev< 
who  sat  there  did  not  half  represent  the  number  of  att 
There  was  the  washerman  and  his  mates,  the  kitchen 
khansumah  and  host  of  cooks,  the  slaves  of  the  lamp  an 
stable,  and  they  all  naturally  were  apart  in  the  places  wh 
plied  his  separate  avocation.  There  were  also  native 
called  burkaudosses  and  chuprassies,  whose  business  it 
announce  visitors  and  go  on  errands;  and  one  of  these 
large  mace  in  his  hand  and  a  coloured  belt,  resembling  the 
the  Garter,  round  his  shoulders,  when  the  tandem  drove  v 
the  verandah,  came  out  and  stood  with  his  hands  closed,  W£ 
orders  of  the  gentlemen  who  entered.  Byam  could  muster 
stanee  enough  to  ask  if  Mr.  Mainwaring  was  at  home, 
burkandoss  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Then  they  steppec 
verandah ;  and  then  at  the  door  which  opened  in  the  cent 
French  window,  were  two  youthful  figures,  whose  bodies  wen 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  folding  saree  or  gauze-lilte  cloth, 
one  piece  throughout,  which  gracefully  encircled  them  round 
two  girls — who,  with  their  very  small  bare  feet  and  hands,  tb 
of  classic  elegance  and  finely-chiselled  features,  despite  thei 
might  have  been  models  for  any  statuary  who  wished  to  ] 
the  long-robed  Thetis  or  other  Grecian  damsel — rose  and 
to  some  inner  apartment,  and  the  tall  burkandoss  nd 
gentlemen  into  a  large  hall.  On  its  floor  was  spread  a  c 
chintz  pattern  ;  there  were  no  curtains,  and  the  ceiling  wat 
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doth,  ihe  furniture  of  bareilly  pattern  green  and  gold,  and  an 
ottoman  in  its  centre  beneath  where  the  vast  waving  punkah  was 
reidy  to  be  pulled  when    it  was  wanted.    The   two  long-robed 
mitiDg-maids  disappeared  to  announce  to  their  young  mistress  the 
news  of  the  arrival,  and  the  burkandoss  told  the  master  of  it.    But 
before  be  could  enter  to  receive  his  guests  he  was  summoned  to 
attend  the  mistress,  who,  with    her    limited  knowledge   of  the 
oative  language,  could  not  understand  the  description  given  by 
the  waiting-maids,  and  so  his  aid  was  required  as  a  translator — and 
one  of  the  maids,  much  envied  by  her  partner,  was  signalled  to  speak, 
and  she  said,  **  that  a  lofty  ruth  borne  by  two  horses  fleeter  than 
boorrak,  drove  to  the  excellent  mansion  of  his  highness  ;  and  two 
youthful  fair-skinned  champions  stepped  out  of  it.     And  they  were 
both  noble  youths,  and  one  of  them  had  eyes  brighter  than  the 
jewels  of  jiamsheed,  and  hair  like  the  hyacinth  in  clusters,  and  they 
were  both  clothed  in  red,  such  as  feringhee  lords  of  war  usually 
tear."    So  Mrs.  Main  waring  told  her  husband  not  to  wait,  but  go 
b  and  speak  to  them.     When  he  left  her  she  rose  and  walked  over 
to  a  cheval-glass  in  which  she  looked  at  herself  again  and  again 
Certainly  few  glasses  could  reflect  more  beautiful  features.  Her  long 
Grecian  nose,  short  upper  lip,  bright  beaming  eyes  and  arched 
eyebrows ;  her  neck,  forehead,  and  bust  of  a  fairness,  which  few  bat 
Biitam's  daughters  could  boast  of ;  her  luxuriant  hair  of  the  true 
^nut  colour  which  Bosamond  prized ;  her  lithe  figure  was  much 
iboye  the  average  height — if  you  blame  her  for  her  idle  vanity,  it 
itnst  still  be  recollected  that  she  had  more  excuse  for  it  than  most 
*f  her  sisterhood  in  England  have.     For,  however  much  the  judges, 
nagistrates,  and  magnates  of  the  land  in  India  are  occupied  during 
ie  daytime,  the  ladies  there  are  really  wholly  without  employ. 
Bent.     Even  though  they  should  be  musical,  few  care  to  practise 
'here  no  audience  is  listening.     Ordering  of  the  dinner  the  native 
'hansunmah  is  found  to  manage  much  better  if  left  to  himself;  in  the 
swing  of  any  sort  of  cloth  or  other  needlework,  the  durzee  is  far  more 
killed  than  the  most  neat-handed  of  seamstresses.     So  this  lady 
^  really  very  much   left  for  resources  to  any  novels,   which, 
Bw  and  far  between,  reached  the  station  in  boxes  from  Calcutta. 
Hiere  were  two  or  three  other  families  which  lived  some  distance 
^m  them,  all  in  the  Civil  Service,  .and  in  the  Military  Service  the 
fficers  dwelt  in  the  cantonments  several  miles  away ;  and  their 
autual  visits  were  not  very  frequent,  and  she  had  not  been  more 
luuiafew  weeks  here,  and  scarcely  yet  found  herself  at  home  in 
^ia.    Fortunately  for  her,  her  husband's  office  was  near  the 
^ae,  for  she  was  constantly  sending  for  him  to  explain  to  her  the 
'^^ning  of  what  the  natives  said,  or   when  the  bisattees,  those 
'^iquitous  pedlars,  the  constant  visitors  to  the  English  in  India, 
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came  with  their  boxes  of  wares  and  displayed  them  on  the  ca 
opening  out  every  sort  of  fancy  cloth  which  can  be  found  ii 
Eastern  markets,  she  used  to  send  for  him  to  ascertain  ] 
prices,  and  there  was  no  one  else  she  could  trust ;  but  in 
paucity  of  occupation  she  was  gradually  acquiring  a  coUo^ 
knowledge  of  the  language.  She  now  waited  for  him  with 
patient  curiosity  to  come  back  and  to  inform  her  as  to  the  visi 
of  whom  the  ayah  had  given  such  a  vague  description.  Sh( 
not  wail  very  long,  for  Mainwaring  having  gone  into  the  siti 
room  and  seen  George  Byam  and  his  friend,  soon  entered 
conversation,  and  said  ''  that  he  felt  happy  in  meeting  a  son  ofi 
an  old  friend  as  Mr.  Byam  was,  and  hoped  that  he  was  going  to 
sometime." 


MARCH. 

M  ARCH  dust,  they  say,  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 

A  peck  Will  pay  the  ransom  of  a  king. 

R  elentless  winds  now  blight  the  early  buds, — 

C  ruel  yet  kind,  as  when  the  young  die  soon  ; 

H  eav'n  spares  those  yet  who  have  their  work  to  do. 

M.  A.  Badoes. 
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SCATTERED  ARROWS  : 

▲  NOVELETTE. 
BY  SARIETTE  PORTMAN, 
Authoress  of  the  "  Widower's  Wooing,"  &c 


CHAPTER  VJ.— Continued. 

ANQE  as  it  may  seem,  Kate  Lascelles  was  sincerely  attached  to 
lurst.  He  never  made  lore  to  her— perhaps  that  was  the  reason 
liked  him  so  much  at  first ;  but  now  she  actually  hungered  for 
)rd  of  affection  from  him,  but  none  ever  came,  or  was  likely  to 
3;  there  were  times  when  she  felt  this,  and  how  unwomanly  it 
to  care  for  a  man  who  cared  nothing  for  her ;  at  others  she 
xl  to  herself  that  he  slwuld  love  her.  He  was  heart  whole,— 
)  was  there  to  prevent  it?  She  was  young,  rich,  good-looking ; 
oould  win  love,  since  Sir  Robert  loved  her  so  well ;  Bathurst 
Id,  some  day ;  yet  when  they  next  met  she  was  icier  than  ever  in 
aer  to  him.  She  felt  so  much,  and  showed  so  little,  that  he  never 
guessed  or  imagined  she  could  love  as  she  loved  him,  with  such 
ur  and  such  jealousy.  She  almost  hated  every  woman,  young 
)retty,  who  spoke  to  him  and,  Mrs.  Beresford  had  long  been  her 
aversion.  So  during  dinner  Vicomte  Hypolite  tried  in  vain  to 
ct  a  word  from  her ;  when  Lady  Nina  gave  the  signal  of  ad- 
iment  to  the  drawing-room,  it  was  hailed,  by  some  of  the  party 
ist,  with  a  feeling  of  decided  relief.  The  half-hour  preceding 
:entlemen's  arrival  was  passed  by  the  ladies  in  a  state  of  semi, 
lolence.  Lady  Sark  and  the  Duchess,  after  the  first  ex- 
go  of  confidences,  became  slightly  drowsy  in  their  talk,  and 
8t  nodded  their  noble  heads.  Miss  Fitzgerald,  who  never 
«d  her  powers  of  pleasing  on  her  own  sex,  was  content  to 
^  lazily  back  on  a  luxurious  ottoman,  a  little  apart  from  the 
8.  Miss  Lascelles  followed  her  example  in  a  lesser  degree ; 
Lady  Nina,  though  listening,  and  even  replying  to  her  friend, 
Beresford,  was  far  more  inclined  to  reverie  than  to  conver- 
1.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  was 
awake  to  her  own  interests  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the 
ftnce  of  the  drowsy  god.  She  was  a  vain,  silly,  egotistical 
ID,  and  thoroughly  common-placo^;  with  prominent  cheek 
I  and  sharp  black  eyes,  which  looked  throu;^)!  and  through 
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you  with  a  hard,  cold  glitter  in  them,  most  unpleasant  to  t 
person  stared  at.  Staring  was  her  strong  point ;  she  boasted  of 
was  proud  of  it,  and  cultivated  it.  Beatrice  Fitzgerald,  with  sod 
mother,  grew  up  wilful,  vain,  and  impatient  of  the  slightest  c 
trol,  or  conventional  restraint.  She  was  a  fine-looking  girl,  i 
almond-shaped,  languid  blue  eyes,  full  red  lips,  and  a  profo) 
of  fair  hair,  worn  in  the  extreme  of  French  fashion,  and  cut  i 
on  her  forehead.  In  manner,  bearing,  and  *' get-up,"  shewa 
much  a  Frenchwoman  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive,  with  all 
dangerous  subtlety  of  one  joined  to  her  English  beauty,  the 
there  was  more  of  languor  than  vivacity  about  her.  It  was 
often  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  found  herself  in  such  aristocratic  \ 
imity,  and  she  determined  to  improve  the  occasion.  Her  rever 
for  the  peerage  amounted  to  idolatry, — a  lord  oould  do  no  w 
according  to  her.  The  recent  peerage  conferred  on  her  father 
one  knew  why  or  for  what,  save  the  minister  who  conferred  it- 
a  source  of  never-failing  congratulation  to  herself,  and  of  tribah 
to  her  firiends.  *'  My  father.  Lord  Windermere,"  was  the  alpha 
omega  of  all  her  tirades.  A  peer  had  taken  her  down  to  dii 
had  listened  to  her  stories  of  that  great  man.  Lord  Winden 
with  apparent  interest ;  this  was  well,  very  well,  indeed,  f(»r  i 
ginning,  but  there  was  better  to  follow.  Why  not  attack 
Duchess  herself?  Lady  Sark  she  was  decidedly  afraid  of,  bai 
grace  inspired  no  such  feeling  of  awe  in  her  bosom.  She 
menced  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  Nina's  photograph-book, 
finding  the  pretext  she  wanted  in  a  well-executed  vignette  d 
hostess,  broke  cover  by  exclaiming^— 

*'  Duchess,  isn't  this  wonderful,  too  likel"  Her  grace  sudc 
roused  from  her  gentle  doze,  stared  with  unconcealed  surpru 
the  disturber  of  her  repose. 

*•  What  is  it,— did  you  speak  to  me !"  she  asked.  "  I  beg ; 
pardon,  I  did  not  catch  what  you  said."  • 

*'  I  was  admiring  this  lovely  photo,"  said  her  tormentor. 

^*  Oh,  yes^y-es,"  was  the  faint  reply,  and  the  ducal  headi 
sank  back. 

Lady  Sark,  roused  by  the  encounter,  short  as  it  was,  sat 
upright  and  honoured  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  with  a  supercilious  look, 
lady,  regardless  of  her  previous  awe  ^nd  conversational  failure 
the  Duchess,  said  while  returning  the  look  with  interest — 

''  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  Lord  Sark  this  i 
ing ;  I  find  he  knows  my  father,  Lord  Windermere,  verjr 
indeed." 

"Does  hel"  was  the  frigid  reply;  "how  very  odd!"aix 
ladyship  left  her  seat  and  crossed  over  to  Kate,  thus  puttioj 
end  to  the  unwelcome  oonve-sation. 
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after  this  the  gentlemen  made  their  appearance  and 
diversion.  The  Duchess  beckoned  Lord  Sark  to  a  place 
de,  and  chatted  to  him  with  her  accustomed  volubility ; 
tering  at  once  crossed  the  room  to  where  Beatrice  was 
One  glance  at  his  face  told  her  that  he  had  been  drinking 
L  was  good  for  him  or  for  her  either.  She  made  room  for 
e  ottoman  beside  her  without  a  word. 
te  d  tele  was  not  wholly  unmarked  by  the  assembled  guests. 
z  cast  many  hawk-like  glances  in  their  direction  indica- 
sappiobation.  The  Melroses  left  early,  but  the  others 
)  hurry  to  follow  their  example ;  the  conversation  became 
uid  Ejtte  found  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  Bathurst, 
Tiptly— 

low  who  'Annie  Laurie  'is.** 

loes  every  one,  I  should  think,"  was  the  laughing  reply; 
she  a  Scotch  young  person  V* 

*t  be  absurd!  I  mean  the  other  Annie  Laurie— yoY/r 
aurie.' " 

iver  knew  I  had  one,"  he  said,  still  laughing, 
at  ?"  she  asked  incredulously — "  not  Miss  Bankes  V* 
to  be  sure !  so  she  is :  thank  you  for  mentioning  it." 
was  stung  by  his  carelessness. 

now  more  than  that,  Mr.  Bathurst,**  she  said :  ''  what  did 
Mr.  Bankes  r* 

tiered  him,**  suggested  Beresford.  ^' So  you  have  heard 
'st*s  adventure,  Miss  Lascelles  ?  I  told  him  it  would  be 
ind  its  way  into  the  papers.  You  were  talking  about  it 
"  be  added,  turning  to  Sir  Robert.  '*  Tell  Miss  Lascelles 
ion.** 

il-er — well-er,*'  began  Sir  Robert;  "they  said  that  poor- 
ir,  poor  Bathurst  w-w-w-was  nearly  k-k-k-killed  trying  to 
-run  away  horse  on  which  was  a  g-g-g-g-girl.  She  must 
n  d-d-d.dashed  to  pieces,  but  he  caught  her  in  his  arms 
f.fainted;  s-s-she,  you  know,  not  he.  He  said,  'My 
)ui8a,  l-l-l-l-lean  on  me,*  and  she  c-c-cried.  Manners  saw 
1  they  drove  oflf  in  a  c-c-c-cab  to  Ri-Ri-R-Richmond.'* 
was  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  Baronet's  narration, 
aarrator  himself,  who  had  related  Bathurst's  proceedings 
most  perfect  good  faith. 

\  is  too  bad,"  said  Bathurst,  recovering  himself;  "the 
Bg  is  a  sheer  invention  from  beginning  to  end.  I  did 
ut  put  her  in  a  cab." 

here  was  a  young  lady,'*  said  Lady  Sark,  severely,  ''in 
i.     Charlie,  I  am  surprised  at  you.*' 
lear  mother,*'  said  Bathurst,  "  there*8  nothing  to  be  sur. 
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prised  at.  I  merely  helped  a  young  lady  to  dismount  from  an 
unmanageable  horse  she  was  riding ;  the  thing  lies  in  a  nutshell- 
do  let's  talk  of  something  else." 

"But  still,"  persisted  Lady  Sark;  ''there  wca  a  young  lady 
with  you  when  Mr.  Manners  saw  you." 

''I  told  you  there  was,  mother,  a  girl  on  a  horse;  as  k 
Manners,  he  had  better  mend  Im  manners,  and  not  invent  things 
about  me,  or  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  him." 

Lady  Sark  still  looked  unconvinced  that  there  was  not  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere.  Kate  shared  her  opinion;  but  the 
author  of  the  tale,  poor  Sir  Robert,  looked  as  he  felt,  thorougUj 
mystified. 

Lady  Nina  and  Grant  had  taken  but  little  or  no  part  in  the 
previous  conversation;  they  were  nominally  looking  over  her  photo- 
graph-book,  and  Grant  cast  covetous  eyes  on  some  of  the  photons 
therein.  Kina  standing,  Nina  sitting,  Nina  riding,  Nina  in  every 
imaginable  attitude. 

*'  I  wish  you  would  give  me  one  of  these,"  he  said,  not  stall 
in  the  tone  in  which  such  requests  are  generally  made.  There  was 
nothing  the  matter,  of  course,  in  his  way  of  making  it;  Nina  felt  this, 
and  was  provoked  with  herself  for  feeling  it.  People  were  always 
asking  her  for  her  photograph.  Why  couldn't  she  give  Maurice 
one  without  another  thought.  She  answered,  however,  carelessly 
enough. 

**  Perhaps  I  can  find  you  one,  some  day ;  but  I  must  go  and  do 
a  little  duty  talk  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  You  see  she  has  talked  Mr. 
Harcourtto  sleep,"  which  was  quite  true;  that  gentleman  bad 
intended  resuming  his  flirtation  with  Beatrice,  but  seeing  her  so 
deep  in  conversation  with  his  host,  he  turned  his  attention  to  her 
mother,  and  found  some  little  satisfaction  in  listening  to  the  praises 
of  the  beautiful  Miss  Fitzgerald,  which  her  fond  mother  was  e?er 
ready  to  sing,  more  especially  to  wealthy  young  men,  as  she  kne* 
Mr.  Harcourt  to  be ;  but  when  by  degrees  she  diverged  from  the 
main  subject,  and  began  to  descant  on  her  favourite  theme,  the 
"  Windermere  Family,"  his  attention  first  flagged,  and  ultimately 
died  a  natural  death.  As  the  party  was  breaking  up  Lord  Ketter- 
ing observed  nonchalently  to  Grant — 

*'  I  suppose  I  shall  find  you  at  the  club,  presently ;  I  will  gi'* 
you  your  revenge  at  ecarte  if  you  like  1" 

"  All  right !"  returned  Maurice ;  "  Bathurst  and  I  are  going 
there  now  ;"  and  the  two  left  the  house  together,  and  strolled  oat 
into  the  cool  summer  night. 

Few  subjects  have  been  worn  so  thoroughly  threadbare  as  the 
Derby,  and  the  attempt  to  inspire  the  slightest  dash  of  novelty  i^^ 
the  description  of  it  would  be  a  task  of  Herculean  difficulty. 
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Wbere  the  people  come  from,  and  how  they  come,  are  matters 
|ualljr  hard  to  conjecture,  and  out  of  our  province  altogether ;  but 
e  doubt  whether  so  many  of  the  million  were  ever  present  from  the 
etropoli?,  as  on  this  particular  day.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  club 
ifore  mentioned  with  whom  this  story  has  anything  to  do,  travelled 
wn  to  Epeom  by  special  train  from  Waterloo  Station.  The  scene 
18  comparatively  a  new  one  to  Maurice  Grant  after  his  five  years* 
sence  from  England ;  still,  as  he  remarked  to  Bathurst,  things  were 
etty  much  the  same  as  he  had  left  them.  The  hill  bore  all  the 
pearanoe  of  a  monster  fair,  and  the  senseless  mania,  which  has 
come  so  common  with  a  certain  class,  of  wearing  dolls  '^  feathers  ** 
d  false  noses,  was  indulged  in  tojan  unlimited  extent  Fortune- 
len  and  wandering  minstrels  swarmed  in  shoals  round  the  car- 
ges;  the  serried  masses  stood  in  deep  and  unbroken  lines,  except 
ere  the  course  was  intercepted  by  the  furze,  from  start  to  finish, 
eager  and  excited,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  race. 
Lord  Elettering  and  his  party  occupied  a  box,  and  were  all  more 
leis  interested  in  the  great  event  of  the  day,  especially  Beresford, 

0  looked  anxious  and  worried. 

'*  Have  you  taken  my  advice  1"  asked  Lord  Kettering ;  ''  and 
ied  the  &vourite." 

"No,  indeed,*'  retorted  Beresford;  '*I,  like  every  one  else, 
3  on  your  mare — she  carried  all  the  money.  I  never  heard  such 
ell  of  rage  and  disappointment  as  when  the  numbers  went  up, 

1  Na  7  was  missing.  They  called  you  everything  but  a 
tieman,  which  don't  matter  to  you,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Not  a  bit!"  was  the  impatient  reply;  and  the  whole 
^  soon  afterwards  proceeded — armed  with  tickets  of  ad- 
don— to  Tod  Heatley's  stand  to  luncheon,  and  then  re- 
led  to  their  b)x  to  view  the  race.  As  the  moment  drew  nigh 
excitement  increased  in  intensity,  and  was  raised  to  the 
test  pitch  when  the  flag  fell  at  the  third  attempt  at  a  start, 
next  two  minutes  and  forty  .four  seconds  deciding  the  fate  of 
ones.  Prime  Minister  winning  the  race  by  half-a-length.  The 
it  event  over,  visitors  by  thousands  retired  from  the  scene  of 
on,  disgusted,  satisfied,  or  rejoicing,  as  the  case  might  be. 
long  the  former  division  were  the  backers  of  Lord  Kettering's 
re.  Moonbeam,  and  their  name  was  **  legion."  Several  were 
very  hard  indeed,  Beresford  and  Charlie  Bathurst  among  the 
&ber.  The  Yicomte  de  Sans-souci,  also,  to  judge  from  his 
oner  and  conversation,  was  a  considerable  loser.  The  triumphant 
iaion  was  represented  (not  by  the  Ducal  owner  of  the  winner ; 
had  been  a  worshipper  at  Moonbeam's  shrinOi  and  looked  upon 
own  as  a  second-rate  animal),  but  by  Lord  Kettering,  who,  now 
noe  was  over,  made  no  concealment  of  having  been  on  the 
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winner  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands,  and  was  in  nproarioui, 
spirits  on  the  homeward  journey. 

"  I  often  think  this  life  of  oura 

Is  something  like  a  race ; 
They  seldom  win  who  make  the  running— 

Nothing  kills  like  pace 
The  horse  that's  quickest  at  the  start 

Is  seldom  good  to  stay ; 
So  it's  just  as  well  to  take  things 

In  a  quiet  sort  of  way." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE     YOUNG     WIDOW. 

''  She  was  a  little  less  than  kin,  and 
Sather  more  than  kind." 

"  Yet  while  the  rivers  seek  the  sea, 
And  while  the  young  stars  shine  ; 
No  woman's  love  shall  light  on  thee. 
No  woman's  heart  be  thine." 

**  Anotheb  letter  from  her,"  said  Maurice  Grant,  ashisejo 
carelessly  travelled  over  a  heap  of  missives  awaiting  him  on  bis 
breakfast-table  the  morning  after  the  Derby.  He  took  up  a  lazgs 
sqnare  envelope  with  the  deepest  of  black  borders,  and  a  curious 
monogram  of  I.M.Q.  on  its  seal.  The  hand  -  writing  was  laip 
and  bold ;  the  contents  were  these —  ' 

Fernleigh,  May  29t^' 

Mr  Dear  Maurice, — How  cruel  you  are  not  to  answer  any  of  of 
letters  !  I  was  lookiug  forward  to  seeing  you  again.  I  thought  we  should  bi 
such  great  friends  ;  but  you  are  so  unforgiving.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave  Fernleigh  at  once,  so  as  not  to  keep  you  away  from  your  own  home; 
but  befora  I  go  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  see  you  on  boauieis* 
In  your  present  frame  of  mind  and  ill-feeling  towards  me  you  will  naturattj 
misconstrue  all  my  actions.  I  therefore  wish  for  your  sanction  before  remo^' 
ing  many  valuable  gifts  of  my  late  husband.  Will  you  name  an  early  da-^ 
for  your  visit,  as  there  is  much  to  be  arranged  ? 

Yours  always, 

Isabel. 

"  She  has  become  very  squeamish  all  of  a  sudden,"  thougl:^ 
Maurice,  as  he  refolded  the  letter ;  "  why  can't  she  take  away  wh^ 
she  likes  without  reference  to  me  ? — Since  she  puts  it  on  busine^ 
grounds  I  may  as  well  run  down,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  I*  - 
go  this  afternoon,'*  and  ringing  for  his  servant,  the  man  receive?^ 
orders  to  telegraph  at  once  to  Fernleigh  for  a  dog.cart  to  be  i 
waiting  at  the  Watford  Station  to  meet  the  2.24  train.     This  doa^ 
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lolled  into  the  Burlington  Arcade,  and  came  upon  Beresford 
the  juvenile  Cissy. 

*She  was  inspecting  the  bonnets  at  a  certain  window  with 
ire  taste  and  critical  eye.  Seemingly,  very  few  met  with  her 
obation. 

'Maurice  !"  she  cried,  for  he  was  her  last  new  favourite,  "  do 
Hrant  to  buy  a  bonnet  for  anyone  ?  because,  if  you  do,  you 
\\  come  here  for  it— I  think.  Look  at  that  hideous  one! 
it  horrid  1" 

I  don't  think  I  am  much  of  a  judge  of  bonnets,  Cissy,"  he 
Bred;  "but  you  are,  I  know,  so  I  bow  to  your  superior 
ttent" 

laurice  had  conceived  a  great  liking  for  the  little  girl,  and  her 
[i-up  ways  amused  him  as  much  as  they  surprised  him.  There 
Dothing  old-fashioned  about  Cissy  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
original,  bright,  and  clever,  but  a  perfect  reflex  of  the  men 
vomen  around  her,  and  withal  very  companionable  and  love. 
She  had  taken  a  prodigious  fancy  to  Maurice,  and  admired 
openly  and  frankly,  often  to  his  no  small  confusion.  She 
Hi  and  petted  him, by  turns,  and  often  regretted,  in  her  childish 
snts,  that  *'  dear,  darling  Maurice  was  not  a  little  boy  to  play 
!" 

How  are  you,  Beresford — admiring  the  bonnet,  too  1"  inquired 
ice. 

Oh,  I'm  altogether  knocked  out,"  he  answered,  rather 
lily, — "  up  the  tallest  of  trees  ; — don't  know  which  way  to 
and  that's  the  truth !" 

Come  and  see  me  to-morrow,"  said  Maurice,  "  after  breakfast 
I  see  I  must  be  off,  if  I  mean  to  catch  the  1.45  train,  j  I  am 
down  to  Femleigh  for  a  couple  of  hours." 
How  jolly ! ' '  cried  Cissy ;  *  *  da  take  me  with  you — I  should  so 
b, — do,  dear  Maurice,  will  you  ?   May  I  go,  papy  1"  she  asked. 
If  I  were  you,  Cis.,  I  should  wait  till  I  was  invited,  and  not 
down  a  fellow's  throat  in  the  way  you  are  doing." 
'ere  Maurice  interposed. 
I  should  like  her  to  go  with  me  very  much,  if  you  don*t 

Tell  Mrs.  Beresford  I'll  take  the  greatest  care  of  her." 
You  won't  find  Cis.  in  the  way,"  said^Beresford ;  "  take  her, 
How,  if  you  like." 

>  Maurice  hurried  her  into  a  cab,  and  bade  the  man  drive  to 
m  Square 

I'm  awfully  hot !"  said  Cissy,  when  the  train  had  proceeded  a 
distance ;  "  I  shall  take  off  my  hat." 

oiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  tossed  it  on  the  opposite 
and  impatiently  shook  out  her  wavy,  golden  hair. 
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''I  wish  my  hair  was  as  short  as  yours,  Maurice ;  but  I 
shouldn't  like  to  have  it  curled  up  every  night  as  you  do,  thougk 
it  djoet  look  so  awfully  nice  !" 

'*Why,  you  don't  believe  that,  Cissy?"  retorted  he,  muA 
amused ;  '*  what  a  horrible  idea !" 

"  Does  it  grow  like  that?"  she  asked,  opening  her  pietty  blue 
eyes  to  their  full  extent.  **  You  do  surprise  me !  and  now  I  envy 
you  more  than  ever.  How  long  shall  we  be  getting  to  Watford! 
Is  it  far  from  your  place  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  there  ?  Why 
have  you  never  been  to  see  it  before  since  you  came  home,  and 
taken  me  with  you  ?  Are  there  any  strawberries  ripe?  May  I  get 
some  flowers  for  mother  ? — she  is  so  fond  of  them,  and  so  am  I. 
Are  we  going  to  walk  to  Fernleigh  ? — Now  it's  your  turn:  speak 
away!" 

'*  You  talk  so  fast.  Cissy,  I  can't  pretend  to  keep  pace  with 
you.  This  is  the  next  station  to  Watford.  The  dog-cart  will  meet 
us, — will  that  suit  you  ?" 

"  Capital !  Dear  old  Maurice,  it  is  so  kind  of  you  to  bring  me! 
Have  you  got  a  pony  ?" 

**  I  think  so  ;  but  he  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Oh,  here  we  are!" 
he  exclaimed,  as  the  train  slackened  its  speed. 

The  Fernleigh  coachman  was  not  a  little  amazed  to  see  bis 
master  hand  a  tall  little  lady  from  the  railway-carriage  and  into  the 
dog-cart  beside  him  ;  and  using  the  privilege  of  long  servitude  be 
began— 

"I'm  afraid  little  Miss  won't  find  thej  dog-cart  very  comfort- 
able, Mr.  Maurice ;  but  dog-cart  was  writ  in  the  message  as  pUin 
as  plain — there  weren't  no  mistaking  of  it !" 

"You  are  very  comfortable,  are  you  not.  Cissy?"  said 
Maurice,  looking  kindly  down  at  her. 

"Quite  perfect,  thanks  1"  she  rejoined. 

"Does  Mrs.  Grant  know  I'm  expected  to-day,  Stephens T* 
asked  he,  of  the  coachman. 

"  No,  sir ;  she  was  out  riding  when  the  message  came^  and  the 
butler  said  she  wouldn't  be  back  till  pretty  nigh  five  o'clock.'^ 

"  Is  everybody  pretty  well  at  the  old  place?"  kindly  inquired 
Maurice. 

"  Thank  you,  sir !  we  all  has  our  health  pretty  tolerable.  There 
is  them  as  has  the  rheumatics  in  their  joints,"  he  added,  reflec- 
tively, **  and  we  ain't  as  young  as  we  was  when  you  went  away» 
Mr.  Maurice ;  and  I  make  so  bold  as  to  hope  that  you  are  comioS 
amongst  us  again.  We  do  miss  the  old  squire  right  badly.  There  s 
no  pleasing  of  the  missus,"  he  added,  under  his  breath.  **SbeS 
that  particular  find  close  in  her  ways." 
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Maurice  did  not  encourage  him  to  pursue  this  theme,  but 
)gan  questioning  bim  on  other  subjects. 

Bj  this  time  they  were  bowling  through  Femleigh  Park,  which 
IS  a  very  fine  one,  with  its  magnificent  timber  and  large  sheets 
oraamental  water.  The  house  was  a  strictly  modern  one,  built 
th  every  appliance  for  convenience  and  luxury,  and  had  a 
itbem  aspect,  with  French  windows  leading  on  to  the  terrace. 
As  the  wheels  of  the  dog-cart  grated  on  the  gravel  before  the 
Qt  entrance,  Maurice  perceived  that  he  was  to  be  welcomed  with 
ovation  from  the  old  servants,  who  had  known  him  when  a  boy. 
shook  hands  with  all,  and  said  a  kind  word  to  each,  and  then 
h  Cissy  repaired  to  the  dining-room. 

"We  must  have  some  luncheon,"  he  said.  "How  quiet  you 
e  been  all  this  time !  I  am  afraid  you  are  tired  and  hungry.** 
"Oh,  no:  I  wish  the  drive  had  been  longer,"  she  said,  as  she 
c  her  seat  beside  him  at  the  luncheon-table.  "  Are  these 
^res  of  all  your  relatives?"  she  asked.  "Which  was  your 
ler?*' 

"That  one,"  he  said ;  "  don*t  you  think  he's  very  like  me  1" 
"Yes ;  but  his  hair  doesn't  curl,  and  where's  his  beard  ?" 
She  laughed  and  chatted  merrily  to  him  during  luncheon  ;  but 
m  thoughtful  and  pre-occupied.     His  mind  travelled  back  to 
days  of  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood  passed  in  this  very 
Be  with  the  kindest  of  uncles — almost  a  second  father — gone 
H)ut  a  word  of  explanation  or  forgiveness  between  them. 
Cissy  broke  in  upon  his  meditations,  and  begged  him  to  come 
and  show  her  the  grounds. 

After  walking  about  with  her  for  some  time,  he  told  her  she 
it  amuse  herself  for  the  present,  while  he  attended  to  some 
ness. 

First,  he  had  a  long  interview  with  his  steward  in  the  library, 
ch  was  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Things  were  going  on  very 
'  at  Femleigh,  in  spite  of  the  death  of  one  master  and  the 
mce  of  the  odier,  though  it  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Grant  was  as 
opular  with  the  steward  as  with  the  coachman. 
iVhen  Maurice  had  dismissed  the  man,  he  proceeded  to  examine 
late  uncle's  papers — a  very  easy  task,  as  they  were  all  neatly 
out  and  docketed,  ready  to  refer  to.  The  first  thing  that 
^ht  his  eye  was  an  unfinished  letter,  and  as  he  took  it  up,  he 
it  was  addressed  to  himself,  and  ran  as  follows— 

'*Mt  Dear  Maurice,— I  was  both  angry  and  vexed  at  your  conduct  on 
iurriage.     1  thought  you  ungrateful  and  mercenary ;  now  that  I  under- 
l  the  motive  that  actuated  you,  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me. 
''It  matters  not  how  my  eyes  have  been  opened— the  knowledge  is  a  very 
!al  tnith  to  me,  my  dear  boy.    It  is  hard  thai  I,  who  loved  you  as  a  Km, 
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should  have  been  the  one  to  stand  between  jou  and  happiness.  I  am  thu) 
I  have  no  child  to  come  between  you  and  the  property, — ^things  a« 
enough  as  they  are.  If  you  feel  when  you  get  this  letter  that  yon  am  wl 
to  England,  I  hope  you  will  do  so^it  is  my  greatest  wish  to  see  yoa  ^ 
You  can't  think  how  I  blame  myself  for  so  hastily  refusing  my  codmi 
your  marriage,  and  for  my  sternness  in  forbidding  you  to  recur  to  the 
ject.  If  I  had  only  heard  her  name  all  would  have  been  different ;  but 
were  so  young  and  I  had  other  views  for  you,  and  did  so  hope  that  m; 
friend  Edward  LasceUet'  niece,  little  Nina,  might  have  been  your  wife  i 
day " 

Here  the  letter  ended  abruptly. 

Maurice  Grant  started  with  Burprise,  and  read  the  last  { 
graph  over  twice.  Attracted  by  a  slight  noise  in  the  rooD 
looked  up,  and  standing  just  within  the  open  window  was  Is 
Grant,  the  woman  he  had  so  much  cause  to  hate. 

Dressed  in  one  of  Poole's  perfect-fitting  riding-habits,  her 
lissome  figure  was  displayed  to  great  advantage.  She  was  a 
the  middle  height,  but  looked  taller  than  she  really  was.  Her  1 
black  hair  was  gathered  up  in  large  plaits,  according  to  the 
vailing  fashion,  under  a  chimney-pot  hat.  She  was  lookio 
Maurice  with  those  fascinating,  lustrous  eyes,  that  he  hi 
often  likened  to  emeralds— so  changeable  and  so  varied  in 
hue,  shaded  by  their  long  lashes.  There  was  very  much  o; 
South  in  her  dark  beauty  and  rich  brunette  complexion,  ai 
her  physique^  so  her  morale  ;— 

''The  woman  that  now  met  unshrinking  his  gaze. 
Seemed  to  bask  in  the  silent  but  sumptuous  blaze 
Of  that  soft  second  summer,  more  ripe  than  the  first, 
Which  returns  when  the  bud  to  the  blossom  hath  burzt" 

At  thirty  she  was  very  much  what  she  had  been  at  five 
twenty,  when  she  first  knew  Maurice, — a  splendid  woman.  No 
could  long  remain  indifferent  to  the  charm  of  her  beauty. 

But  there  was  no  admiration  in  Maurice's  eyes  as  thej 
hers, — only  a  look  of  surprise  as  he  rose  and  bowed  to  her. 

''How  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  Grant?"  he  said,  without  attempti 
approach  her  where  she  stood.  "You  see  I  have  obeyed 
summons,  though  it  was  quite  imnecessary;  you  have  my 
mission  to  take  away  everything  you  consider  your  own." 

It  was  thus  he  spoke  to  the  woman  he  had  once  so  passioi 
loved.  After  such  a  parting  as  theirs,  this  was  their  meeting 
she  had  returned  his  love  after  a  fashion,  though  she  had  i 
ficed  him  to  her  ambition.  She  longed  for  wealth,  and  he 
dependant  on  his  uncle,  who  would  not  hear  of  his  engageme 
a  portionless  girl  at  present ;  but  tlio  fond  lovers  swore  et 
constancy,  Maurice  feeling  sure  of  gaining  his  uncle's  co 
eventually.      In  the  meantime  the  faithless  Isabel  made 
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[ntance  of  the  elder  Mr.  Grant,  who,  ignorant  of  his  nephew's 
on  that  peerless  beauty,  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
1  the  veriest  boy  of  twenty.  Sho  was  a  woman  calculated 
inate  any  man,  be  he  what  age  he  would.  She  was  too 
ig  to  teU  him  of  her  previous  acquaintance  with  Maurice 
tual  engagement  to  him.    She  was  a  second  Imogene — 

*'  His  palace,  his  castle,  his  spacious  domain^ 
So  bewildered  her  heart,  so  light  and  so  vain, 
That  hia  bride  she  consented  to  be." 

3  courtship  lasted  only  three  weeks,  and  Isabel  extracted  a 
e  of  secrecy  from  her  lover  until  the  marriage  was  over.  He 
>,  it  must  be  owned,  not  unwillingly.  He  felt  the  subject 
be  an  awkward  one  to  broach  to  his  nephew,  whom  he  had 
t  up  as  his  heir ;  and  though  he  meant  to  provide  for  him 
mely,  still  it  was  not  the  same  thing.  At  any  rate,  he 
put  off  the  announcment  as  long  as  he  could, 
bel  dreaded  a  meeting  between  her  two  lovers  beyond  any. 
and  kept  unceasing  watch  over  the  senior  Mr.  Grant, 
e  was  at  this  time  at  Cambridge,  reading  hard  for  his  degree, 
3  news  of  his  uncle's  marriage  first  reached  him  through  the 
ipers.  He  at  once  hurried  abroad,  feeling  that  to  meet  his 
ust  then  would  be  impossible ;  and  he  did  not  return  till 
ime  after  his  uncle's  death.  He  had  avoided  going  down  to 
igh  as  long  as  possible — he  had  no  wish  to  renew  his  inti- 
dth  Isabel  Grant.     The  old  love  had  died  out  long  ago. 

"  Laurel  is  green  for  a  season, 
And  love  is  sweet  for  a  day  ; 
But  love  grows  bitter  with  treason, 
And  laurel  outlives  not  May," 

ts  replaced  by  a  feeling  of  contemptuous  indifference.  It  was 
with  her.  In  marrying  Mr.  Grant  the  elder,  she  did  not 
srself  to  forget  Mr.  Grant  the  younger.  She  cherished  every 
ito  of  the  past, — his  picture,  his  hair,  his  little  tokens,  and, 
all,  the  passionate  letters  he  had  addressed  to  her.  These 
1  read  and  re-read  till  she  knew  every  line  of  them  by  heart. 
m  sense  sometimes  whispered  that  Maurice  could  be  nothing 

now.  But  such  was  the  perversity  of  her  nature,  that 
ore  the  unwelcome  truth  obtruded  itself  on  her  notice,  the 
she  drove  it  from  her. 

len  Maurice  returned  to  England  and  she  was  free,  she 
hoped  to  resume  her  sway  over  him :  she  told  herself  she 

wished  for  a  "  Platonic  friendship  "  with  the  handsome 
ie.  Her  letters  to  him  remained  unanswered,  and  it 
i  upon  her  at  last  that  perhaps  he  had  shaken  off  her 
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fetters,  and  was  a  free  man— or  worse,  that  he  had  formed  other  ties. 
Both  thoughts  troubled  her  exceedingly.  She  would  write  onei 
more,  and  this  time  her  letter  should  be  a  strictly  busbess  one. 
AH  men,  she  knew,  were  amenable  to  business.  Uer  calcalaticm 
was  a  just  one — ^he  had  answered  her  letter  in  person ;  here  he  wu 
before  her  sooner  than  she  expected. 

She  advanced  swiftly  to  where  he  stood,  holding  out  her  hand. 

"  Dear  Maurice,"  she  said,  **  you  won't  refuse  to  shake  hanb 
with  me,  after  such  an  absence  ?  I  can*t  talk  about  business  just 
yet.    I'm  so  glad  to  see  you !" 

He  barely  touched  the  tips  of  her  slender  fingers,  or  noticed  the 
passionate  pleading  look  in  her  glorious  eyes, 

"  Eyes  coloured  like  a  water-flower, 

And  deeper  than  the  green  sea's  glass ; 
Eyes  that  remember  one  sweet  hour, — 
In  vain  we  swore  it  should  not  pass.'' 

"  Oh,  Maurice,"  she  went  on,  "  I  have  so  longed  to  see  you,  to 
ask  you  to  forgive  me,  to  hear  your  dear  voice  again.  Won't  yon 
speak  to  me  ?  can't  you  understand  how  much  I  have  suffered,  aod 
how,  in  spite  of  all,  I  have  loved  you  always — so  very  dearly!  You 
do  believe  me— don't  you,  Maurice  1" 

"  I  never  doubt  a  lady,"  was  the  cool  rejoinder  ;  **  but  I  hope 
you  have  slightly  exaggerated  the  state  of  your  affections." 

**  Don't  speak  to  me  like  this,  Maurice  !"  she  cried,  in  growing 
excitement.  "Have  you  forgotten  how  you  loved  me  once!— 
think  how  happy  we  were, — be  generous,  and  forgive  me !" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Grant,  make  your  mind  perfectly  easy  on  tli« 
subject  of  my  forgiveness — you  have  had  it  long  ago.  I  feel  that, 
unwillingly,  you  have  done  me  a  great  service.  I  don't  know  but 
what  I'm  rather  obliged  to  you  than  not !" 

The  colour  rose  in  IsabeVs  face,  her  bosom  heaved  with  sap- 
pressed  emotion,  her  eyes  flashed  with  almost  a  lurid  light  as  she 
drew  nearer  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm — 

'*  Maurice,  how  hard,  how  cruel  you  are !  What  has  chanjjed 
your  love  like  this  ?  Don't  you  see  how  you  torture  me  1  Be  your 
own  dear,  loving  self  again  I  Don't  turn  away  like  that,  Maurice. 
Oh,  Maurice,  have  pity  on  me  !  What  have  I  done  that  you  should 
hate  me  so  ?  I  would  kneel  to  you  for  one  look — one  word !" 

For  one  moment  he  lost  the  tone  of  calm  politeness  he  had 
hitherto  maintained,  as  he  asked — 

'*  What  have  you  done  ? — little  enough  in  your  eyes,  no  doubt 
Do  I  look  like  a  man  to  be  the  dupe  of  your  clever  acting  a  seoiHid 
time  ?  You  seem  to  forget  you  are  my  uncle's  widow — my  aiwif 
he  added,  in  cold,  cutting  accents,  as  he  shook  himself  free  of  htf 
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lining  hand.  ^  I  have  some  little  respect  for  his  memory,  if  you 
e  none.  Even  if  I  loved  you,  your  own  band  has  placed  the 
rier  between  us.  As  it  is,  you  are  less  than  the  veriest  stranger 
oe  I  When  I  spoke  of  your  having  done  me  perhaps  a  service^  I 
not  thinking  of  you,  but  an  angel  who— but  never  mind !" 
He  had  hit  her  hard  this  time ;  she  recoiled  a  step  as  if  from  a 
nr— she  turned  white  to  the  lips,  as  she  sank  into  a  chair  with- 
&  word. 

He  was  surprised  at  the  real  emotion  she  displayed.     This  was 
acting,  he  thought.     His  tone  was  more  gentle^  as  he  said — 
'*I  came  down  to  see  you  on  business,  not  to  talk  of  the  past. 
&Te  been  betrayed  into  saying  more  than  I  intended.    For  the 
time,"  he  added. 

She  scarcely  heard  him — ^her  mind  was  dwelling  on  his  last 
tk,  which  sounded  to  her  as  a  death  knell. 
"iVou;  I  understand  your  coldness!"   she  said.     ^' Who  has 
Bd  to  come  between  you  and  me  1" 

"I  am  tired  of  these  heroics,  Mrs.  Grant.  I  have  only  five 
Qtes  before  I  must  be  oflf  to  catch  the  train — ^what  is  it  you 
itmetodol"  • 

She  tried  to  collect  herself;  but  only  said — 
"At  least,  we  part  friends  ?" 

'*0f  coarse  we  do,"  he  said,  carelessly;  and  stepping  to  tlie 
low,  he  beckoned  to  Cissy,  who  was  playing  in  the  garden,  to 
Mm.  "  This  is  Cissy  Beresford,"  he  said,  as  she  came  towards 
»;  "you  know  her  father,  don't  you  ?" 
*  Oh,  yes,"  said  Cissy;  "papa  knows  Mrs.  Grant  very  well, 
tyou  remember  us  at  Brighton?" 

'issy  never  forgot  a  face  she  had  once  seen,  and  Mrs.  Grant's 
lot  one  to  be  easily  forgotten. 

he  was  nearly  herself  again  by  this  time  ;  and  as  she  followed 
into  the  hall,  to  see  them  start,  she  said  one  or  two  caressing 
I  to  Cissy,  but  never  once  looked  at  Maurice. 
be  stood  at  the  door  till  the  dog-cart  was  out  of  sight ;  then, 
tering  the  house,  slowly  went  upstairs  to  exchange  her  habit 
cool  muslin  dress.  That  done,  she  dismissed  her  maid,  and 
snelf  down  to  think  out  her  interview. 
be  felt  crushed  and  humbled ; — for  once  she  had  spoken  the 
—she  had  sued  for  his  love,  and  he  had  scorned  her.  She  had 
a  fool  of  herself — if  he  had  loved  her  it  would  not  have  been 
}w  she  was  ridiculous  in  her  own  eyes ;— worse  still,  in  his 
She  did  not  rant  or  rave,  or  tear  her  hair,  or  talk  out  loud, 
»nly  herself  for  audience  ;  but  she  thought  long  and  deeply,  and 
ired  who  the  woman  could  be  that  he  bad  called  an  angel ; — 
ited  her  already.  Let  her  but  discover  the  name  of  her  uucon^ 
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scious  rival,  and  she  would,  she  vowedj  make  her  feel  and  sufier 
some  of  the  torture  she  was  now  enduring. 

Isabel  was  not  a  woman  to  stick  at  trifles ;  she  gave  the  ran  to 
her  impetuous  will  without  the  smallest  attempt  at  self-contiol,  or 
counting  the  cost  to  herself  or  others. 

'*  I  will  make  Nina  Kettering  ask  me  to  stay  with  her,"  sbe 
thought.     *'  She  is  a  good  little  soul,  and  may  be  very  usefuL" 
She  smiled  to  herself  as  she  remembered  her  own  flirtation  with 
Lord  Kettering.     ''  How  mad  he  was  about  me  then — only  three 
months  a  wife, — and  such  a  splendid  future  within  my  grasp  !** 

She  apparently  forgot,  that  if  her  noble  lover  was  deeply  itt 
love,  he  was  also  deeply  in  debt,  and  that  a  marriage  wiih  a  bank- 
rupt peer  was  not  such  a  good  investment  as  a  marriage  with  a 
wealthy  commoner,  '*  though  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view." 

In  spite  of  herself,  Isabel's  thoughts  were  centred  on  Maurice 
Grant  more  than  ever  this  evening.  ''  What  was  she  like,*'  sb« 
wondered,  "  this  woman  who  had  won  his  love  away  from  her?"  atf 
she  phrased  it.  "  Was  he  going  to  bring  her  t9  Fenileigh  as  his 
wife?  That  should  never  be!"  she  vowed;  lost  to  her  he  might 
be ;  but  if  so,  no  other  woman  should  be  his  wife,  and  rejoice  in 
his  love,  while  she  was  alive  to  prevent  it  !*'  At  last  she  rose,  and 
began  her  letter  to  Lady  Nina  Kettering — 

Femleigb,  29th  May* 
Mt  Darling  Nina, — A  thousand  thanks  for  y«iur  letter !  I  ahfldd 
like,  of  all  things,  to  go  with  you  to  Ascot ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  ought  not  to 
spend  anything  just  now  that  I  can  pomiblj  help.  My  husband,  as  you  koov, 
left  everything  away  from  me  to  hi*  nephew,  except  a  very  small  jointare.  I 
shall  have  to  look  out  for  some  tiny  house  in  London ;  in  the  meantimSiI 
suppose  I  must  go  to  an  hotel  for  a  few  days — a  thing  I  particularly  diilito 
doing  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  they  are  so  ruinous.  I  shall  be  in  town  etf)/ 
on  Monday.  May  I  come  to  luncheon  with  you,  darling,  while  my  maid  tri*  ; 
to  find  me  some  rooms  1  I  shall  be  so  pleased  to  see  you  again,  and  hope  f^  \ 
will  let  me  be  with  you  sometimes.  I  should  so  enjoy  a  quiet  chat  with  f^ 
— I  have  so  much  to  talk  over,  and  ask  your  advice  about.  I  was  in  hopes DJ 
poor  husband's  nephew  would  have  been  a  kind  friend  to  me  (who  stand  so 
much  in  need  of  one) ;  but  I'm  afraid  he  is  very  selfish — so  many  men  are,  I 
think.  I  am  going  to  send  a  few  pretty  things  of  mine  to  Tilbury's  tilll <•> 
find  a  little  home  for  myself,  i'm  afraid  1  have  written  you  a  very  cgotiiti»l 
letter,  darling ;  but  grief  is  so  selfish  and  all-absorbing.  1  quite  agree  vi^ 
you,  that  I  ought  to  rouse  myself,  and  try  and  go  out  a  little,— it  will  doio^ 
so  much  good  to  bo  with  you. 

With  fondest  love^  believe  me  yours  ever, 

ISABIL* 

Kind  regards  to  dear  Lord  Kettering.    I  hope  he  is  quite  well 

This  letter  was  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy  and  clever  invention) 
but  Mrs,  Grant  was  an  adept  at  this  sort  of  thing.  Looking  out  ^ 
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\  main^chance  was  the  guiding  rule  of  her  life  and  conduct, 
sa  was  particularly  generous  and  kind-hearted  ;  her  friend  knew 
18,  and  traded  upon  it  to  her  own  advantage.  This  "  very  small 
jiture "  was,  in  reality,  over  j£2000  a-year.  The  *'  few  pretty 
ings/'  she  alluded  to  were  nearly  all  the  objects  of  verivt.  that  the 
)ii8e  contained,  and  were  extremely  valuable. 

Isabel  sealed  and  directed. this  precious  missive,  and  despatched 
.  by  the  nine-o'clock  post,  feeling  pretty  certain  it  would  bring 
vth  the  desired  effect.  The  events  of  the  day  had  by  no  means 
[Mfled  her  usually  good  appetite.  She  thoroughly  enjoyed  her 
leLoooked  little  dinner  and  bottle  of  Lafitte,  and  afterwards  regaled 
finelf  with  the  choicest  of  cigarettes. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"BAISING      THB      WIND." 

**  Go,  presently,  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make, 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.'* 

"  I  have  not  a  doubt  I  shall  rout  every  lout, 
'Ere  you  whisper  *  Jack  Robinson,'  cut  them  all  out ; 
Surmount  every  barrier, — marry  her,  carry  her  !** 

VicoMTE  Htpolite  de  Sans-souci  had  invited  himself  to 
(cak&st  with  his  dear  friend.  Sir  Robert  Brooke,  at  his  chambers 
St  James's  Street,  on  this  particular  morning,  and  appeared  at 
A.1I.,  **mw-a-?'ariV,"  as  he  would  have  told  you. 
The  friendship  between  these  two  young  men  was  of  rather 
lUea  growth,  and  quite  a  one-sided  affair,  the  Yicomte  making 
the  running,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  other. 
"I  can't-er,  can't-er  think  why  that  1-1-1-little  Frenchman  is 
rays  following  me  about.    I  might  be  a  b-b-b-b-beautiful  girl," 
observed  to  Charlie  Bathurst,  on  one  occasion,  "  by  the  way  he 
iesup  to  me!" 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  you're  not  that,"  was  the  laughing  reply. 
It's  only  his  way.  He'll  kiss  you  on  both  cheeks  some  day, — 
IT  would  you  like  that  1" 

"I  wouldn't-er — I  wouldn't-er  stand   it.     It's  a  b-b-beastly 
hion! — h-h-h-horrid!"  was  the  rejoinder. 
"  Bon  jour,  mon  cher  Sir  Brooke !"  said  the  Vicomte,  seizing  his 
od's  hand  with  great  empressemejit.      **  Comment  9a  va.     How 

:or 

**  All  right !  Fall  to  and  have  some  b-b-b-breakfast.  H-h-h- 
p  yourself.  There's-er,  there's-er  d-d-d. devilled  kidneys,  b-b-b- 
il  fowl,  omelette,  and  cold  things." 

T 
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**  H(?las,  mon  cher !  you  are  vary  good,  and  the  viands  arc  vary 
good  ;  but  I  am  bad — so  bad, — what  you  call  smashed— you  call 
broke!  1  filial  1  not  eat/'  Vet  he  helped  himself  to  a  plateful  of 
broil  as  he  spoke,  and  his  talking  in  nowise  impeded  the  business  of 
the  table. 

**Vvhats  the  matter  ?"  asked  Brooke  carelessly — for,  if  truth 
must  l)e  told,  he  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  French- 
man's lamentations. 

*' Ah  !  mon  cher,  do  you  not  know  dat  I  am  ruiDedl  My 
chateau  in  .Langucdoc  must  izo !  my  hotel  in  Paris  must  go!" 
The  Vicomte  conveniently  fori^ot  that  these  relics  of  former 
splendour  had  long  passed  out  of  his  father's  possession,  and  had 
never  been  in  his  own.  His  castles  were  castles  in  Spain;  but  his 
belief  inj  their  reality  was  genuine,  though  they  only  existed  in  his 
imagination.  He  quite  lov(;d  them,  and  referred  to  them  with 
pride.  Tlie  baronet  was  aware  of  the  locality  of  these  possessions— 
so,  indeed,  were  most  of  his  friends;  but  they  encouraged  him  to 
ride  his  hobby  to  his  heart's  content,  and  often  trotted  him  out  for 
their  amusement.  *'  I  tink  I  must  go  myself.  Tiens  !  what  would 
you  say,  my  friend,  if  I  told  you  dat  I  must  make  de  breeze  by 
Monday  for  Tattersall.  Fifteen  hundred  pound  I  have  lost,  and 
where  shall  I  get  him  ]" 

**  Make  do  breeze?  You  mean  r-r-r-r-raise  the  w-w-w-wind! 
.  W-w-w.what  a  f-f- fellow  you  are  for  slang  !"  said  Brooke. 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  I  like  him  vary  much ;  but  as  I  was  telling, 
I  have  a  boon  to  ask  you  (he  pronounced  it  bone) ;  I  ask  you 
because  you  are  my  dear  friend,  for  whom  I  have  the  most  high 
consideration.  I  would  pray  you  to  take  a  jump  for  me.  I  will  go 
first  on  de  paper,  and  you  shall  jump  up  behind  me — what  you  call 
do  de  bill, — you  comprehend,  mon  cher  ?'* 

'*  P-p-p-perfectly.  Y-y-y.you  want  me  to  help  to  b-b-b.borrow 
some  money.     I-I-I  don't  like  b-b-b-bills." 

The  baronet,  though  a  good-natured  young  man  in  the  main, 
had  no  wish  to  involve  himself  in  any  pecuniary  diflSculty  for  a 
man  of  whom  he  knew  so  very  little,  and  who  was  not  very  likely 
to  repay  him.  Though  a  rich  man,  £1500  was  no  trifle  in  his 
eyes  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  a  very  cool  request.  Had  be 
been  a  poor  man  he  would  probably  have  done  a  bill  for  double  the 
amount  without  a  thought  of  how  ho  was  to  meet  it,  believing  i* 
would  come  right  some  how — fall  from  the  skies,  perhaps.  But  as 
it  was,  he  hesitated  and  looked  annoyed. 

**  You  are  right— quite  right ! *'  said  the  Vicomte.  "  You aball 
lend  me  the  money  what  way  you  please.  I  will  give  you  my 
parole  de  gentilhomme  to  repay  you  and  the  interest  in  three 
months.    You  would  ask  *  comment  V     It  is  quite  simple.    I  sbftU 
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any  myself  directly;  the  lady  is  all  found,  tout  trouv^,  udc  belle 
JTSonne,  ma  foi.  And  rech — ah,  how  rech !  What  say  you  now? 
on  will  lend — ^n'est  pas !" 

This  rather  altered  the  state  of  the  case.  If  the  Vicomte  was 
liog  to  marry  a  girl  with  money,  the  risk  was  considerably  less. 

**0h,  m-m.m.marry?  This  is  rather  s-s-s.sudden,  isn't  it? 
Tiat*8  her  name?  Miss  Fiizgerald  hasn't  a  p-p-p-penny—you 
n't  m^m.m.mean  her  ?" 

"  H^as !  no,  my  friend.     Dat  divine,  beautiful  creature  has 

7  heart  and  my  soul,  and  I  would  die  for  her ;  but  I  could  not 
k  her  to  take  my  life  !*' 

"I-LI-I  should  think  not !  You  don't  want  her  to  k-k-k-kill 
>ii!  H-h.have  a  cigar — if  you  w-w-w-won't  have  anything 
)re. 

The  Vicomte  took  one,  and  smoked  a'  minute  or  two  in  silence^ 
id  then  resumed—- 

"lam  a  sacrifice.  I  give  my  name,  my  chateau^  my  hotel, 
yself,  to  a  cold  daughter  of  Albion !  who  never  laugh  with  me, 
bo  is  an  image ! — a  statue  !  She  shall  be  the  Yicomtesse  Sans. 
Dci.    She  name  herself  Mess  Catherine  Lascelles." 

Sir  Robert  started  violently,  rose  from  his  chair,  and  said,  in  a 
ae  of  great  irritation — 

^  This  is  absurd !  I-I.I-I  must  beg  you  not  to  b-b-b-bring  her 
Q-n-name  into  this  discussion.  It  is  the  l-l-l-last  thing  she  would 
e,  or  that  I-I-I  can  p-p-p-permit."  Thereupon  he  re-seated 
nself,  and  looked  hard  at  the  Vicomte. 

"  Comment  done !  Comme  voua  y  allez  !  What  I  say  that  you 
t  like  ?  You  say,  *  How  you  call  your  wife  V  I  say,  *  Mess 
scelles.'  You  say,  '  No !'  I  cannot  comprehend.  I  lose  myself 
it!" 

Brooke  was  somewhat  staggered  by  the  Frenchman's  coolness. 

8  tone  was  less  assured  than  before^  as  he  asked-— 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  you  have  proposed  and  been 
septed  by  Miss  Lascelle  ?" 

'*  Par  toute  au  fait !  not  quite ;  but  I  have  it  in  my  mind.  I 
\  snre  of  myself.  I  am  like  ce  grand  Caasar — I  come^  I  see,  I 
Qquer,  She  have  a  long  purse — I  have  no  purse, — I  must  marry 
fself.  Ah  I  if  la  belle  Fitzgerald  was  de  golden  calf,  how  well  could 
worship  her !  I  could  trow  myself  at  her  feet !  I  could  say  a  thou- 
ad  extravagance — she  inspire  me  !  But  I  turn  aside  !  I  say, 
lypolite,  mon  cher,  you  must  sell  yourself — Miss  Lascelle  will 
1  you.     You  are  bel  homme,  ma  foi,  fear  nothing — va !'  '* 

There  was  something  ridiculous  in  the  Frenchman's  fatuity. 
^  spoke  of  himseK  with  the  admiration  he  might  have  displayed 
'  a  much-valued  absent  friend.      Here  he  was^  telling  his  friend 
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that  he  was  '^  bel  homme'/'  with  an  enviable  simplicity  and  akeDoe 
of  self-consciousness.  If  an  Englishman  had  paid  himself  a  nmihr 
compliment,  his  friend  would  have  thought  him  nnsufferaUiy  cob- 
ceiled,  and  a  confounded  ass;  but  this  is  one  of  the  privileges o( 
the  French  nation— they  may  admire  themselves,  and  they  do  it 
pretty  freely. 

Sir  Kobert  Brooke,  in  spite  of  himself,  was  immensdy  leliewi 
His  love  was  so  timid,  so  little  self-asserting,  he  was  always  fesring 
a  rival  where  no  rival  existed,  save  in  his  own  imagination.  Hi 
was  under  the  spell,  and  fancied  that  Miss  Lasoelles  appeared  ti 
others  as  she  did  to  him — **a  g-g-g-glorious,  p-p.p-peerlea  jpd! 
t-t-t-too  good  for  any  one  !" 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  phase  in  the  lives  of  men  and  womea 
similarly  situated.  We  have  all  been  hjrperbolical  in  our  time,  and 
this  is  de  rigle  according  to  Bacon,  who  says,  **  speaking  in  a  pe^ 
petual  hyperbole  is  comely  in  nothing  but  in  love."  But  as  tie 
gentleman  in  the  song  tells  us—  \ 

''  Of  all  the  most  egregious  bores, 
The  greatest  bore  I  know 
Is  to  have  a  have  a  frieud  who's  lost  his  heart 
A  short  time  ago." 

The  reaction  of  feeling  was  so  great  from  despair  to  renewel 
hope  in  the  mind  of  this  self.depreciatory  wooer,  that  he  felt  quite 
a  glow  of  gratitude  towards  the  Vicomte. 

"  I  b-b-b.beg  your  pardon  for  shutting  you  up  so,"  he  said; 
**  let  us  talk  about  the  money.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  1-l-l-W 
you  have  it.  I-I-I  haven't  got  it  just  now ;  b-b-b-but  my  bante 
will  let  me  have  it  at  f-f-f-five  per  cent.  I  scarcely  ever  o-o-o-OTff- 
draw  them.  And,  pray,  d-d-d-don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  p-p-payi* 
back.  What  fools  we  were  to  believe  in  K-K-Kettering's  mare! 
and  yet,  you  see,  she  won  the  Oaks,  and  Water-Lily  was  left  •* 
the  p.p-post.  B-B-Beresford  backed  the  two — so  he's  got  some  rf 
his  money  b-b-back.  But  I'm  afraid  he's  let  in  for  a  g-g'g'V^ 
deal,  nevertheless." 

"Ah,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  Vicomte,  taking  no  notice  d 
the  latter  part  of  the  baronet's  speech,  **how  will  I  tank  you  fa 
dis  ?  You  are  vary  kind — I  have  much  obligation  to  you.  I  pro- 
mise you  shall  have  it  directly  I  am  married.  Mess  Lascelle  will 
give  to  you,  or  I  will  take  it.  I  shall  say,  '  What  you  have  is  al 
mine,  what  I  have  I  give  you,  my  angel  I'  Ah,  ah!"  he  laughed, 
"  she  not  know  vat  I  give  her — all  de  debt — Viola  /" 

The  Vicomte  was  not  aware  that  his  host  was  Miss  Lascdles^s 
very  humble  servant.  He  did  not  know  how  he  was  serving  lA 
own  interest  in  the  matter  of  the  loan^  and  torturing  his  hoet  i? 
declaring  his  matrimonial  intentions. 
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^'  Sir  Bobert  was  again  in  a  fever  of  apprehension.  This  dread- 
fid  little  Frenchman  had  cheek  enough  for  anything.  Ue  would 
Hnm  tlM  citadel  of  Miss  Lascelles'  heart, — what  if  she  capitu. 
kted?  He  began  to  take  the  Vicomte  at  his  own  valuation,  and  to 
think  him  very  formidable  indeed.  He  must  have  strong  grounds 
far  hope  to  speak  as  he  did ;  he  would  hardly  have  the  effrontery 
to  go  80  {eut  as  to  appropriate  her  fortune  in  prospective  ?  How 
4re  he  talk  of  love  and  marriage  to  the  divine  Kate,  when  his 
4paved  little  heart  was  filled  by  that  meretricious,  Frenchified, 
dreised-up  girl.  Miss  Fitzgerald,  who  was  not  the  least  like  his 
Kate  ? — ^ero  lay  her  great  fiEdling,  in  his  eyes.  Not  to  be  like 
Kite  was  a  misfcnrtune — if  not  a  crime — in  the  estimation  of  this 
niher  foolish  yotmg  man.  However,  he  rather  hypocritically  said— 

''If  I  were  you,  Yioomte,  I  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  marry 
a  woman  I  did  not  Ll-1-love, — ^besides,  when  I  said  Miss  Fitzgerald 
Wn*t  a  penny,  I  forgot  that  Lord  W-W.W-Winderemere  will  most 
likdy  provide  for  her  very  well.  1  should  look  after  her,  if  I-I.I-I 
iwe  you." 

**  Ah,mon  cher !  I  look  after  her  vary  much  !  but  what  you  say 
iiyoar  language — '  Better  something  in  your  hand  than  put  it  in 
<b  bosh.'  That  is  how  I  am  now.  I  will  not  let  no  grass  grow 
Oder  my  feet.    I  will  declare  myself  to-day, — ce  dit." 

Sir  Robert  saw  it  was  useless  to  try  and  shake  his  determina- 
^  What  if  he  lost  his  love  and  his  money  too  ?  Things  looked 
Itqierate.  Why  had  be  been  silent  all  this  time^  and  allowed  such 
man  to  cut  him  out  1  What  a  fool  he  had  been  !  was  it  too  late 
ow?  Why  shouldn't  he  go  in  and  win  at  the  eleventh  hour?  would 
'  be  treacherous  to  act  like  this,  after  having  received  the 
loomte's  confidence  1  Then  he  argued  to  himself, "  Hang  his 
nfidenoe  I  why  the  devil  should  he  pitch  upon  me  ?  I'll  give 
m  a  hint  of  what  he  may  expect." 

*•  Of  c-c-course  you  will  do  as  you  p-p-please,**  he  said ;  "  but 
know  another  f.f-fellow  who-e-  who-e-  wants  to-er  to-er — ^you 
now  what  I  mean,-*there*s  someone  else  in  the  f-f-field  beside 
>aiBelf.    I  thought  you  might  like  to  know." 

"Cela  m'est  egal  I"  composedly  said  the  Yicomte.  ''  I  bet  I 
sat  the  oder  man  in  the  field !  I  not  mind  him, — he  mind  me ! 
-^,ahr 

This  was  true  enough.  The  man  in  the  field  confessed  to  him- 
lU  that  his  defeat  was  a  moral  certainty ;  but  still  he  meant 
loposmg. 

''She  can  but  say  no,"  he  thought, — "  she  probably  will ;  but 
*>ft  DO  worse  off  in  that  case  than  I  am  at  present" 

His  resolution  was  taken ;  and  when  his  guest  rose  to  go  his 
'^^QMr  had  resumed  its  habitual  reserve. 
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*' Adieu,  my  friend!"  said  theVicomte,  seizing  Sir  Bobwi*8 
reluctant  hand.  "  Command  me  for  always,  I  am  all  yours— tomt 
^  V0U8  !  Depend  on  my  gratitude— adieu !"  and  with  a  paitiag 
grimace  of  self-complacency  and  imbounded  satisfaction  at  the 
result  of  his  visit,  he  leisurely  proceeded  downstairs,  and  hailing 
a  Hansom,  bade  the  cabman  drive  to  Tilney  Street.  Sir  Boben 
heard  the  order  through  the  open  window  with  a  groan. 

Raising  the  wind  was  the  order  of  things  with  others  of  on 
acquaintance  besides  the  Yicomte.  Bathurst  made  his  appliealkii  ; 
to  the  "  relieving  officer,"  as  he  irreverently  called  the  Most  Noble 
fiaron  Sark,  and  broke  in  upon  him  after  breakfast  in  his  own  par. 
ticular  sanctum,  to  make  his  request.  He  had  also  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  finding  his  mother  holding  a  conference  with  her  lord-* 
a  most  uDusual  thing  at  this  hour  of  the  day. 

Charlie  would  have  retired,  believing  in  the  old  adage,  "  That 
two  is  company,"  &c.,  and  never  more  so  than  when  one  baia 
favour  to  ask  on  the  mouey  question,  but  was  prevented. 

"Come  in,  Charlie,"   said  Lord  Sark;  ''what  is  it!    Your, 
mother  and  I  were  talking  about  you — weren't  we,  my  deaw* 
love  ?   You  were  saying,  I  think,  my  dearest,  that-a — that  this  8oa 
of  ours  had  got  into  no  end  of  a  mess,  and  is  very  hard  hit."  j 

*«  Hallo !"  thought  Bathurst ;  "  they  seem  to  know  all  atait 
it.  I  wonder  who  told  my  lady,  and  whether  she's  for  or  agaiitfk 
helping  me?" 

*'  Pardon  me,"  said  Lady  Sark,  in  anything  but  liquid  tonei) 
''  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind  !  Your  expressions  are  not  my  exprtf* 
sions,  I  flatter  myself." 

"Well,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,"  answered  hf 
lord.  **  You  said  Charlie  had  been  very  imprudent,  and  whenb^ 
came  to  me  I  should  be  as  bad  as  he  was,  if  I  pulled  him  through." 

**  Oh !  I  say,  mother,"  began  Charlie,  who  had  quietly  Usttfrf : 
to  his  parent's  discussion  with  an  amused  smile,  but  who  00^ 
deemed  it  time  to  come  to  the  front,  **  you  musn't  cut  oflf  the  sop- 
plies  like  that !  I  particularly  want  the  dear  old  gov  to  let  B* 
have  five  hundred,  or  I  shall  be  in  the  *  cart '  on  Monday.  Yott 
wouldn't  like  that,  would  you  ?" 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiflference  to  me,"  answered  Lidj 
Sark,  drily,  **  whether  you  drive  in  a  cab,  a  brougham,  or  a  cart,aa 
you  say.  If  you  choose  to  disgrace  yourself  by  associating  with  b>^ 
betting  people,  1  am  not  the  sufferer.  I  could  have  wished  tb*^ 
my  son  had  been  a  geutleman,  and  associated  with  gentlemen,-'^ 
it  is,  I  pity  you  !" 

Charlie  restrained  himself  with  difficulty  from  laughing  outri^'^ 
at  his  mother's  tirade,  and  tried  the  soothing  system— at  first  iH^ 
little  effect. 
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ou  are  quite  right,  dear  mother !"  said  he,  with  a  deep  air  of 

on.     *•  You  always  are— for  the  matter  of  that.    There's  no 

minion  I  would  rather  have  than  yours.'* 

don't  think  you  often  consult  me,"  said  Lady  Sark;  but 

5  was  milder,  the  ice  of  her  look  and  manner  was  thawing. 

was  on  the  right  tack.    He  was  well  aware  that  Lady  Sark 

St  be  propitiated  if  money  was  to  be  had  from  the  head  of 

se  (which  was  problematical,  considering  the  state  of  the 

anoes). 

)t  consult  you,  mother?— it  is  the  very  thing  I  am  here  to 

was  stretching  a  point,  as  he  meant  nothing  of  the  kind 
I  entered  the  room ;  but  seeing  her  mistress  of  the  position^ 
d  to  the  force  of  circumstances.    . 

8  no  use  coming  to  me  for  money,  Charlie,"  said  Lord 
I  haven't  a  shilling.  What  on  earth  made  you  lose  five 
? — I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dearest,  but  it  really  is  too  bad 
ie  going  such  a  '  mucker,'  and  then  coming  to  me  to  get 
of  the  scrape.     I  can't  do  it." 

Sark  had  unconsciously  won  his  son's  battle  for  him  with 
er.  Lady  Sark  was  offended  with  her  husband  for  talking 
le  was  offended  at  his  blaming  Charlie-— she  allowed  no  one 
elf  that  '*  honour,"  and,  offended  at  his  self-assertion,  he 
;  least  have  waited  till  her  fiat  had  gone  forth.  Thus  the 
3re  turned  from  attacking  Charlie ;  she  made  his  cause  her 

hink  you  will  find.  Lord  Sark,"  said  her  ladyship,  with 
perity,  *'  that  my  son  is  not  the  only  young  man  who  bets, 
is  unfortunate  on  the  turf.  I  do  not  uphold  gambling, 
it;  but  when  a  son  comes  full  of  sorrow  and  repentance 
;e  and  help  to  his  father,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  both 
1.  Of  course,  you  can  act  as  you  please  ;  I  don't  pretend 
a  to  you.  (This  was  disavowing  her  usual  conduct  in  a 
xtling  manner ;  if  she  didn't  pretend  to  dictate,  she  die 
th  or  without  pretence) ;  but  1  shall  not  allow  my  son  to 
mark  of  the  world's  scorn  and  obloquy  because  he  can't 
pie.  I  will  trouble  you  to  get  the  money  somehow." 
ivas  delighted  at  the  turn  the  conversation  was  taking.  He 
ing  to  do  but  remain  passive  and  allow  the  poor  old  gov 
ter  the  storm;  he  was  used  to  such  encounters  and 
ijoyed  them.  He  was  so  elated  by  his  mother's  concluding 
U)at  be  impulsively  rose  and  kissed  her— a  false  move  on 
Instead  of  returning  his  embrace  with  maternal  fondness, 
led  him  from  her  as  she  said,  **  You  are  not  to  suppose, 
that  if  your  father  and  I  are  induced  to  help  you  this  time 
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we  shall  ever  do  so  again ;  you  must  give  us  your  promise  never  to 
bet  any  more  without  you  are  quite  sure  of  winning,"  she  added, 
illogically  ;  **  but  I  hope  you  wUi  give  it  up  altogether.  I  knot 
your  father  particularly  wishes  it.     Is  it  not  so,  my  dearT' 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Lord  Sark,  without  manifesting  ti« 
smallest  surprise  at  his  restoration  to  favour.  ''  Quite  right,  deueit 
quite  right !  I  must  see  Muscle  at  once ;  there  is  no  time  to  \ 
lost." 

Muscle  was  the  family  lawyer,  and  occasionally  the  ten 
porary  banker. 

**  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  come  to  you  about  this,  gov,"  » 
Charlie.  "I  couldn't  help  myself,  you  see.  It's  all  Ketterin} 
fault ;  I  think  I  shall  turn  the  whole  thing  up,  and  go  in  : 
respectability,"  he  laughingly  added,  as  he  left  the  room 
avoid  prolonging  the  discussion,  well  satisfied  to  leave  things 
they  were. 

In  the  Little  Queen  Street  household  a  council  also  was  hei 
held  on  the  all-important  subject  of  money.  Beresford,  unlike  m 
husbands  had  taken  his  wife  completely  into  his  confidence ; 
had  neither  exaggerated  or  diminished  the  amount  of  his  loss 
but  kept  to  the  truth,  whereas  there  are  husbands  who,  wl 
in  trouble  of  their  own  making,  give  a  garbled  account  of  tb 
affairs,  tell  their  wives  enough  to  make  them  uneasy  and  no  mo 
and  afterwards  effectually  check  all  awkward  questions  by 
judicious  snubbing,  and  advice  not  to  talk  about  things  they  d(X 
**  understand."  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  wife,  though  i 
may  not  understand  how  they  have  got  rid  o  f  the  money,  sufi 
even  more  than  they  do  from  the  loss  of  it ;  site  has  to  pract 
daily  self-denial,  and  to  be  unceasing  in  her  endeavours  to  mi 
ends  meet.  Beresford  gave  his  wife  credit  for  great  common  sen 
and  always  felt  the  better  for  a  talk  with  the  dear  little  worn 
She  was  very  much  averse  to  his  having  recourse  to  the  Jews. 

**  We  shall  never  be  able  to  pay  such  a  large  sum  out  of 
income — it  would  cripple  us  horribly.  Do  let  me  ask  Uncle  Johi 
lend  us  it,  dear  Eddie  ?"  she  said ;  ''  and  we  can  pay  him  a  U 
every  year.     He  won't  want  interest,  I'm  sure,  which  would 
such  a  great  thing  for  us." 

At  first  Beresford  wouldn't  hear  of  it.     ^'  He  is  sure  to  cut 
rough,"  he  had  answered.     '*  I  had  better  get  it  at  the  insun 
ofiice,  or  somewhere  else;   he's  full  against  betting.      He's 
likely  to  behave  like  a  good  uncle  in  a  play,  write  a  cheque 
five  thousand,  and  exclaim,  'Bless you,  my  children  !'  " 

'*  Eddie,  how  can  you  joke  on  such  a  serious  subject?"  Je 
returned,  rather  piqued  at  her  suggestion  being  thus  received. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear,"  said  Beresford,  still  laughing. 
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pe  I  may  be  wrong — go  and  try  what  you  can  Ao  ;  and  promise 
jrthing  you  like  for  me,  only  don't  be  disappointed.  You  don't 
ow  what  these  stock.brokers  are  as. well  as  I  do ;  they  risk  thou- 
ads  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  call  it  business,  but  are  dead 
^t  the  turf.     You  can't  knock  it  out  of  them." 

''Qood-bye,  dear  Eddie,"  she  said,  as  the  carriage  was  an. 
•unoed.  "  I  shan't  be  long ;  I  am  sure  to  be  back  at  two."  The 
ive  fiom  Queen  Street  to  Portman  Square,  though  a  short  one, 
m  Jenny  ample  time  to  perfect  several  telling  little  speeches, 
ily  to  be  forgotten  when  in  the  presence  of  her  uncle,  whom  she 
und  apparently  immefsed  in  the  columns  of  the  Times.  "  Good- 
orning,  dear  uncle,"  she  said,  in  as  cheery  a  voice  as  she  could 
immand ;  ''I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  in,  as  I  particularly  wanted 
•  speak  to  you." 

**How  d'ye  do,  my  dear?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  rising  from 
temost  luxurious  of  arm-chairs  as  he  spoke  and  kissing  her  affec* 
onately.  **Your  aunt  and  Annie  have  just  gone  out;  Tasked 
^as  a  personal  favour  not  to  take  the  carriage  out  this  morning, 
« works  the  horses  to  death.  Of  course  she  paid  no  regard  to  my 
ishes — she's  the  most  unreasonable  woman  I  know." 

Having  given  vent  to  this  ebullition  of  marital  spleen,  his 
loner  resumed  its  usual  serenity,  and  replacing  his  tortoise-shell 
ectacles  in  their  case,  he  told  Jenny  he  was  quite  prepared  to 
ten  to  her. 

She  knew  that  her  uncle  hated  circumlocution.  He  was  of 
inion  that  if  any  favour  was  to  be  asked  it  was  no  use  wasting 
oe  over  it.  He  didn't  understand  dropping  a  hint  here  and  a  hint 
^t  as  is  the  practice  of  bad  diplomatists,  who,  while  they  fancy 
$7  are  displaying  a  vast  amount  of  cleverness  and  tact,  are  in 
ility  injuring  their  cause  by  giving  time  to  the  beseiged  and 
9eeched  one  to  pull  himself  together  and  prepare  for  refusal 
>ald  the  requests  be  unpalatable,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
7  are  pretty  sure  to  be. 

Mr.  Bankes  was  a  very  generous  man,  and  would  give  freely  and 
tly  of  his  own  accord  ;  he  was  a  very  rich  man,  a  "  City  prince," 
t  he  had  had  to  work  for  his  money  before  he  attained  his 
cent  affluence.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  had  never  been  in 
I  habit  of  putting  his  hands  into  his  neighbour's  pockets  to 
I  tune  of  hundreds,  and  he  could  not  see  why  they  should 
empt  it  with  him.  He  especially  disliked  begging  letters,  and 
s  morning  he  had  received  five  or  six.  Everyone  who  had  the 
^htest  acquaintance,  or  could  claim  the  remotest  relationship 
th  him,  were  in  the  habit  of  attacking  his  purse,  and  were 
Mrally  successful  in  the  end. 

"  I  came  to  tell  you,"  Jenny  began,  plunging  at  once  into  her 
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subject,  ''  about  poor  Eddie ;  we're  in  great  trouble  and  anxiely. 
Eddie  has  been  so  badly  treated,  he  has  lost,  you  can't  think  how 
much,  on  the  Derby — quite  five  thousand  pounds.  I  volunteered  to 
come  to  you  and  talk  things  over,  and  see  if  anything  oooli 
be  done.  You  wouldn't  lend  us  the  money,  would  you,  and  let  t* 
repay  you  a  little  out  of  our  income  1  It  would  be  too  good  o1 
you !  It  would  be  everything  for  us  if  you  would !"  She  stopped 
quite  out  of  breath. 

Mr.  Bankes's  face  was  working  ominously  at  the  conclasioa  < 
her  speech.  He  almost  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  went  forthwit 
into  a  towering  passion,  attacking  Beresford,  the  turf,  and  eve 
Jenny,  in  a  most  indiscriminate  manner,  and  wound  up  after  th 
fashion— 

*'  What  madness !  five  thousand  pounds !  expect  me  to  lee 
five  thousand  pounds  !  and  if  I  did,  why,  he  would  come  for  anothi 
five  to-morrow ;  you  are  as  bad  as  your  hilsband.  He's  a  sooundrd 
how  dare  he  ruin  his  wife  and  child  like  this  %  blackleg,  swindle- 
thief!  he  had  better  not  show  his  face  in  this  house — ^he  migl 
hear  something  he  wouldn't  like.  I'm  not  a  helpless  woma' 
thank  Heaven ;  he  can't  gammon  me.  Five  thousand  poundj 
I  wouldn't  lend  him  a  sovereign  to  save  him  from  hanging, 
can  see  no  difference  between  a  thief  and  a  gambler,  they're  s 
alike — not  a  pin  to  choose  between  them;  you  may  tell  hi 
what  I  say,  and  welcome.  He  won't  get  a  shilling  out  of  m 
Now  or  never,  you  and  your  child  may  have  a  home  here,  C 
best  thing  you  can  do;  and  leave  him  to  go  to  the  dogs  k 
own  way." 

Jenny  vainly  attempted  to  interrupt  him,  but  his  an^ 
vehemence  was  too  much  for  her.  She  was  quite  terrified,  it  w^ 
so  much  worse  than  she  had  expected;  she  knew  well  that  b 
uncle  held  very  strong  opinions  on  betting  and  betting  men ;  b^ 
she  thought,  and  hoped,  for  her  dead  mother's  sake,  he  might  1 
induced  to  do  something  for  them. 

At  his  last  taunt  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  she  rose  hurried, 
from  her  seat,  saying — 

"  You  know  very  well  /  should  never  leave  my  husband  und^ 
any  circumstances ;  your  offer  is  an  insult  to  us  both.  You  ai 
very  unjust  to  him;  he  is  the  most  honourable  man  living,  and  yc 
ought  to  know  it  by  this  time.  I  shall  never  dream  of  coming  he: 
again  till  you  have  changed  your  opinion  of  him ;  if  he's  been  raf 
and  unfortunate,  he  has  not  been  dishonourable.  I  am  very  sorry 
came  to  you  to  help  us — you  have  been  too  unkind." 

Without  another  word  she  left  him,  and  re-entering  hi 
brougham  with  a  heavy  heart  gave  the  order  to  return  hom^ 
Cissy  came  running  to  meet  her  as  she  entered  the  house. 
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?  '  "Charlie's  here,  dear  mother/'  she  exclaimed,  **  talking  to 
pappy;  they  sent  me  away — I'm  so  glad  you've  come  bauk. 
What's  happened,  mother,  darling?  you've  been  crying — why, 
you're  crying  now  V 

"  I'm  very  unhappy  indeed,  Cissy  dear  ;  where  is  your  papa,  in 
hia  own  room  1"  and  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  she  pro- 
ceeded th^re  at  once. 

"  What,  back  ahready  ?"  said  Beresford,  as  she  opened  the  door. 
"  What  news  now  \  Bad— isn't  it  ?" 

One  glance  at  his  wife*s  sad  and  troubled  face  told  him  his  sur. 
mise,  though  uttered  in  jest,  was  correct. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Charlie?"  said  Jenny;  "don't  let  me  drive 
you  away  (as  he  rose  to  go).  I  had  rather  you  stayed — you  know 
all  about  our  affairs,  don't  you  ?" 

'^  I  should  think  he  did  I"  answered  her  husband ;  '*  you  should 
have  heard  him  just  now — he  knows  where  thousands  are  to  be  got 
for  the  asking !  >iow,  Jenny,  tell  us  what  old  Bankes  said.  He 
hasn't  written  the  cheque,  has  he  ?" 

"No;  indeed  he  hasn't !"  she  said, laughing,  in  spite  of  herself. 
**Hewas  in  a  fearful  rage — abused  you  dreadfully.  I  am  never 
going  to  speak  to  him  again — I  told  him  so;  he  was  so  very 
unkind!" 

''Tou  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  quarrelled  with  the  old 
S^tleman  on  my  acooimt  ?  I'm  very  sorry  for  that.  What's  the 
^orst  thing  he  said  ?" 

'*rve  not  quarrelled  with  him,  Eddie.  I  only  said  I  should 
^ever  speak  to  him  again,  or  go  to  his  house,  till  he  changed  his 
iiiind  about  you.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  Aunt  Louisa  and 
Ajuiie  here ; — ^ey  won't  think  you  are  dishonourable  I" 

"  I  should  think  not,"  put  in  Charlie ;  "of  course  they  won't." 
He  was  rather  anxious  than  not  that  Jenny's  feelings  towards  the 
ladies  of  the  family  should  be  pacific.  "  I  am  sure  Miss  Bankes 
Would  never  give  you  and  Eddie  up  !" 

"  Not  she  !"  said  Beresford  ;  *'  she's  a  good  little  thing !  You 
8^,  Charlie,  we  must  get  the  money  at  the  insurance  office,  after 
^;  and  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  ofiTering  to  stand 
^^curity  for  me.     How  do  you  know  that  Grant  will  ?" 

"  I  saw  him  this  morning  before  I  came  here,"  was  the  answer  ; 
.  *^e  said  he  would  do  anythhuj  to  help  you.  He's  a  good  fellow, 
^  4taurice, — I'm  glad  he's  come  back." 

Jenny  had  listened  in  silence  to  her  husband  and  Bathurst. 
^^  now  rose  to  leave  the  room,  saying — 

••Do  you  really  think  it  will  be  all  right  for  us,  Charlie  ?— 
**^^  we  get  the  money  at  once  ?" 
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"  I  hope  60,  dear  Mrs.  Beresford,"  he  answered,  as  he  open^i 
the  door  for  her ;  **  indeed,  I  am  sure  about  it.  We  are  going 
about  it  directly  after  luncheon." 

''  Now,  you  dear  little  woman,*'  said  Beresford,  ''  promise isa 
not  to  worry  yourself  about  this,  if  you  can  help  it.  Come  down 
and  give  us  some  luncheon,  and  we'll  be  off  at  once." 


THE    STREAM. 

Fbom  out  the  earth  a  little  stream 
Rose  gurgling  in  the  morning  sun ; 
It  broadened,  deepened,  and  became 
A  river  ere  its  course  was  run. 

That  river  flowed  through  many  lands  ; 
Past  crag  and  boulder,  house  and  lee, 
In  storm  and  sunshine,  flood  and  drought. 
And  stopp'd  not  till  it  reached  the  sea. 

So,  from  the  earth  a  human  life 
Arises,  passing  on  its  way, 
A  multitude  of  changing  scenes. 
In  joy  and  sorrow,  night  and  day. 

Through  many  ways,  but  to  one  end. 
As  flows  the  river  to  the  sea ; — 
So  must  life,  when  its  course  is  run, 
Lose  itself  in  Eternity. 

'*  Vic." 
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TURKEY : 

ITS  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  RESOURCES, 
BY    THE    EDITOR. 

PART  !• 

AQRICULTUBE. 

Odinanli  Gk)veriim6Dt  has,  under  existing  circumstances, 
iduced  to  open  the  whole  of  its  vast  dominions  to  European 
y  and  enterprise,  the  opportunity  presents  itself  of  consider- 
iously  what  the  resources  of  these  regions  of  varjdng  climate 
ifiguration  really  are.  It  has,  indeed,  been  the  absurd  and 
.  policy  of  exclusion  that  has  hitherto  impeded  this  develop- 
wd  brought  about  the  existing  State  difficulties  and  embar- 
itfi.  If  not  the  most  productive,  still  the  most  reliable  and 
drmanent  of  a  country's  resources,  lie  in  the  fertility  and 

of  its  agricultural,  arable,  and  pastoral  lands.  In  both 
points  Turkey,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  can  vie  with  any 
in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  there  are  naked,  barren  rocky 
•ne  regions  in  both,  and  that  in  Turkey  in  Asia  there  are 
acts  of  wilderness  which  are,  for  want  of  water,  utterly  un. 
tive.  These  impress  the  imagination  with  the  sense  of 
e  and  of  an  irreclaimable  soil.  But  it  is  not  precisely  so  ; 
ht  season  of  rains  there  are  plenty  of  flowering  plants ;  and 
I  the  dry  season  there  are  plenty  of  edible  bulbs,  as  garlic, 
>t,  and  onions,  on  even  the  so-called  desert,  and  wherever 
is  water,  and  either  natural  or  artificial  irrigation,  there  is 
ktion. 

e  comparative  geographer  and  the  historian  know  full 
hat  the  productive  aspect  of  what  is  now  the  Ottoman 
e  has  varied  much  at  different  epochs,  and  this  when  the 
lities  of  the  soil  must  have  remain^  the  same. 
le  ancient  empire  of  Chaldea  is  now  in  great  part  a  marsh, 
ts  canals  of  irrigation  not  being  kept  within  their  banks ;  but 
>tted  with  mounds  of  ruin,  which  attest  the  existence  in  for- 
mes of  large  towns,  and  of  a  considerable,  and  it  is  to  be  sup- 
a  flourishing  population.  It  is  still  a  fair  pastoral  country, 
reed  of  horses  is  renowned  throughout  Arabia  and  India,  and 
are  very  numerous.  It  is  also  pre-eminently  the  country  of 
and  might  be  reclaimed  for  the  growth  of  maize,  cotton, 
,  and  otiber  products  of  an  intertropical  climate.     It  is  the 
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same  \9ith  Babylonia,  which  is  one  vast  tract  of  alluvium,  almost 
every  yard  of  which  is  arable,  which  once  fed  a  dense  population,  is 
still  irrigated  by  numerous  canals  that  have  only  in  a  few  places 
(as  at  Accad)  overflown  their  banks,  but  which  is  now,  vitti  ibe 
exception  of  Baghdad,  or  the  "  Garden  of  Dad/  and  its  environs, 
almost  deserted,  and  only  very  partially  cultivated.     Yet  it  was 
not  only  in  ancient  times  that  these  lands  were  the  seat  of  popuU* 
tion,   industry,  and    commerce:   under    the  Persians,  Ctesiphon 
flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Tigris ;  and  the  Macedonians 
founded  the  City  of  Seleucia,  in  front  of  the  metropolis  of  tbe 
Susianians.     Both  alike  are  now  utterly  barren  and  deserted— as 
much   so  as  Babel  itself.     This  is  not  from  any  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  but  from  those  political  vagaries  to  which  the 
East  has  ever  been  liable.     Under  the  Jews  a  principality  aroee 
upon  the  Euphrates,  the  centre  of  which  was  at  the  very  gates  of 
Eden,  or  where  the  hilly  and  desert  tract  is  succeeded  by  a  ferule 
and  alluvial  plain,  which  became  alike  celebrated  for  its  industry 
and  its  schools  of  learning,  and  which  was  still  flourishing  in  tha 
time  of  the  Khalifat.    A  few  Arab  villages,  and  a  very  partial 
cultivation,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  once  prosperous  principalitj. 
Yet  in  this  portion  of  the  Euphrates,  from  Anah  down  to  the  allu- 
vial plains,  the  remains  of  numerous  water-wheels  with  their  brick 
aqueducts  for  irrigation  attest  that  the  country  was  at  one  period 
an  almost  continuous  scene  of  industry  and  of  productiveness. 

Christian  kingdoms  of  early  times  arose  in  various  parts  of  the 
less-favoured  regions  of  Western  Asia,  as  at  Hira,  which  antedated 
Bussora,  as  a  frequented  sea-port,  and  in  Northern  Mesopotamia; 
but  only  to  succumb  to  the  ruthless  arms  of  the  Saracens.  The&U 
of  the  Mesopotamian  Christians  has  been  only  recently  given  in  our 
pages  from  records  of  Al  Wakedi's,  which  are  not  contained  in 
Ockley's  *'  History  of  the  Saracens,'*  or  in  Gibbon. 

The  Khalifs,  with  Baghdad  for  a  metropolis,  and  Bussora» 
or  Basra,  for  a  sea-porb,  revived  for  a  time  the  fortunes  01 
what  had  once  been  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea.  These  weie 
the  times  for  spreading  tenure  of  land  by  force  of  arms,  ftf 
extending  commerce  by  means  of  navigation,  and  agriculture  bj 
a  laborious  industry.  The  sugaries  of  Hawaz,  or  Aginis,  on  the 
Kariln  were  in  renown.  The  place]  is  now  a  poor  village* 
But  the  successors  of  the  prophet  kept  changing  the  seat  of 
government — one  day  it  was  at  Samarra,  on  the  Tigris,  another  a* 
Rakka,  high  up  on  the  Euphrates.  The  one  is  now  a  miserabte 
village,  the  other  untenanted — save  that  a  few  Arabs  pasture  thetf 
flocks  at  one  of  the  most-favoured  and  charming  spots  in  the  long 
valley  of  the  **  Great  River  "  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

That  portion  of  ancient  Assyria  which  lay  to  the  east  of  tb® 
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gra— Adiabene  of  the  Greeks— is  cultivated  in  the  present  day 
liolj  by  Chaldsean  Christians ;  but  almost  all  that  lays  to  the  west 
Delected.     Belies  of  Assyrian  power  and  art  have  been  traced 

the  indefiEitigable  Layard  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Biver 
aabur.  We  have  found  them  on  the  old  Biblical  plain  of  Serug 
d  Haran ;  they  have  been  met  with  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
aean,  and  followed  far  up  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The 
Syrians  had  palaces  on  Lake  Van ;  and  they  carried  their  con- 
lests  into  Israel,  Media,  and  Persia.  The  Jews  and  other  nations 
sre  also  removed  to  some  of  the  most.favoured  regions  of  Assyria 
order  to  enhance  their  value  by  the  toil  of  their  hands  ;  and  it  is 
ipoesible  that  these  countries  could  have  been  then  in  the  same 
Hen  condition  they  now  are.  The  plains  of  Haran  and  Serug  are 
ill,  for  example,  among  the  most  productive  in  corn  and  rice  in 
orkey;  yet  such  is  the  barbarous  state  of  agricultural  science, 
at,  for  want  of  manure^  the  changes  are  rung  of  cultivating  one 
Mt  of  land  one  year  and  leaving  another  fallow,  and  so  on  alter- 
ktely.  Since  the  epoch  of  the  iirst  exploration  of  the  rivers 
aphrates  and  Tigris,  British  steamers  have  been  made  to  ply 
xm  the  waters,  more  especially  of  the  latter  river ;  and  that  this 
iswers  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  is  shewn  by  the  navi. 
4ion  having  ever  since  been  continued.  This,  laying  aside  the 
iestablished  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  may  be  looked 
x>n  as  the  first  breach  in  the  walls  of  exclusiveness,  and  the  dawn 
a  brighter  day. 

The  Holy  Land,  in  the  time  of  Judaea  and  Israel,  down  to  that 
Herod — of  the  Boman  and  Saracens,  even  to  the  days  of  the 
usades — was  not,  in  like  manner,  in  ^he  same  state  that  it  has 
w  fallen  into  under  the  intolerant  government  of  the  Osmanlis.  * 

The  Bomans,  above  all  people,  did  most  in  olden  time  for  the 
tintries  which  they  conquered  and  colonised.  Gibbon  has  de- 
^  in  glowing  language  the  paved  roads  or  strata,  which  they 
rried  alike  over  cultivated  regions,  or  the  wilderness,  or  over 
)iintains,  or  along  the  valleys.     The  wayfarer  meets  with  them 

every  direction,  and  their  old  mile.stones  still  dot  the  green 
lley  of  the  Orontes.  Charax  and  Teredon ;  Volgesia  and  Opis ; 
isa  and  Apamsea;  Sura;  Thapsacus,  Palmyra,  and  Singara; 
tfrae^  Edessa  and  Nisibis;  Zeugma,  Arsamosata,  and  Tigranocerta; 
d  a  hundred  other  smaller  towns  and  strongholds  succeeded  to  older 
ies,  and  towns,  and  villages  upon  the  Euprhates  and  Tigris  and 
dir  tributaries,  and  attested  to  the  good  government  and  enter. 
186  of  the  colonists.  So,  also^  in  Syria,  Damascus,  Aco,  Tyrus, 
■Ion,  Bcrytus,  Antiocheia,  Emeia,  Larissa,  Chalcis,  Beroea,  Hiera- 
►li»,  rivalled  the  ancient  places  which  they  succeoded  to,  or 
^nailed  (if  they  did  not  surpass)  their  modern  representatives. 
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Many  have  never  risen  from'their  first  fall,  and  Hi^rapolis,  Cynhtu, 
Samosata,  Gindarus,  Europus,  Fosidonum,  Chalybon,  and  abostoE 
others,  are  mere  heaps  of  ruins  or  poor  villages.* 

Greeks  and  Romans  not  only  founded  towns  and  ports  in  Aoi 
Minor,  but  separate  kingdoms  and  principalities  were  created  from 
the  most  remote  historical  times,  which  with  their  different  captals 
of  greater  or  less  renown  continued  alternately  to  flouriBh  or  io 
decay  under  the  rivalry  of  peoples  and  the  indolent  sway  of  the 
Low  Empire,  until  torn  from  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  Christiamtj 
by  the  rude  Seljukians,  and  the  still  more  successful  Osmanlis.  A 
finer  country  than  Asia  Minor  does  not  exist  under  the  sun,  cor 
one  more  neglected  by  man,  whilst  it  is  most  favoured  by  nature. 

But  while  there  used  to  be  many  difiiculties  in  the  way  ^ 
foreigners  acquiring  property  io  the  Turkish  dominions,  these  hare 
been  to  a  great'  extent  removed  in  recent  times.  Persons  wishing 
to  settle  in  so  favoured  a  country  can  now  purchase  land  or  other 
property  in  any  part  of  the  Empire,  and  yet  remain  under  the 
protection  of  their  own  consuls,  or  they  may  take  advantage  of  the 
offers  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  receive  grants  of  land,  becom- 
ing amenable  to  Turkish  law  and  in  all  respects  Turkish  subjects.  The 
principal  conditions  of  the  new  law  of  settlement  are,  that  settlen 
are  exempt  from  all  taxes,  territorial  or  personal,  for  twelve  yean; 
they  are  exempt  also  from  military  service,  but  pay  the  tax  in  lieu 
thereof  after  twelve  years  ;  after  twenty  years  the  grantees  acquire 
titles  to  their  land,  and  are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  as  pleaee. 
By  the  still  more  recent  flat,  the  following  privileges  among  maDJ 
others  are  grantedj: — viz. ,  the  power  of  electing  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative bodies ;  the  power  of  electing  their  collectors  of  tithe; 
freedom  for  religious  communities  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 
free  power  of  holding  and  bequeathing  property. 

The   wisest  thing   that   could,  indeed,  have  been  done  under 


*  In  the  time  of  the  Bomaus,  Osesareias  succeeded  to  the  Apameia^ 
Seleuceias,  and  Antiocheiafi  of  the  Macedouiaus.  So  of  the  Apameias,  onljr  afe* 
fragments  of  ruin  remain  of  the  once  large  city  on  the  Orontea,  wbeK 
Seleucus  kept  his  elephants  and  mares.    The  Apameias,  above  and  belov 
Baghdad,  have  disappeared.    80  with  most  other  Apameias — save  the  one  re* 
presented  by  Birijik.    So  also  of  the  iSeleuceias.     S.  ad  Belum  is  unknowOi 
and  S.  Pieria,  whence  St.  Paul  embarked  for  Cyprus,  is  a  ruin.  Antioch,the 
capital  of  the  Kings  of  Syria,  still  exists  ;  but   A  Mygdoniee  (Nisibis),  A« 
Giliciae,  A.  ad  Oi*agum,  A  ad  Maeandrum,  and  others,  are  ruins,  or  represoit^ 
by  mere  villages.  A.  ad  Taurum  is  probably  represented  by  Aintab,  and  theT* 
are  considerable  remains  of  A.  Pisidise.    Of  the  Osesareias,  C^  Mazaca  is  8t>^ 
represented  by  a  large  town — Kaisariyah— at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ainaeus.    ^ 
Germanicia  is  as  Marash,  the  seat  of  a  pasha ;  C.  ad  Anazarbum  is  in  ruin^ j 
so  also  Csesareia  in  Palestine, celebrated  as  the  place  where  "  the  door  viblx^ 
was  first  opened  to  the  Gentiles/ 
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dsting  circumstances,  was  to  open  Turkey  to  European  capital, 
nence,  and  industry.  It  will,  once  settled  by  industrious  races,  be 
itersected,  with  the  progress  of  time,  by  railways,  its  natural 
Ktourc&s  will  be  infinitely  developed,  and  manufactures  will 
Id  to  its  wealth. 

The  bondholder  may  yet  be  paid  his  interest  in  full,  upon  money 
[vanced,  and  all  nations  would  benetit  by  an  increase  of  produce, 
ven  politically,  most  European  nations  would  benefit  move  by  the 
ghway  to  the  East  being  restored  to  its  ancient  route,  than  by 
)  being,  as  is  advocated  by  some,  turned,  by  Russia  and  the  Siberian 
ows,  through  Central  Asia. 

Agriculture,  is  in  a  primitive  country  like  Turkey,  the  main- 
ly of  its  wealth  and  revenue.     The  produce  of  the  tithes  (dimes 

aashr),  a  tax  of  1.10th  (threatened,  however,  with  a  rise  to 
12th)  on  all  agricultural  produce  is  estimated  at  £6,264,000  out 
a  total  of  £18,229,750.  This  vast  diflference  arises  from  the 
I  being  farmed,  or  its  having,  like  most  others,  to  pass  through 
e  hands  of  pashas  in  debt  to  Armenian  sarafs  or  bankers ;  and 
lis  government  only  receives  a  small  part  of  what  is  really 
Uected,  the  producers]  and  consumers  being,  as  in  France  and 
other  countries  in  olden  times,  the  chief  sufiTerers. 

The  other  sources  of  revenue  have  been  estimated  as  follows : — 
wghi  (insurance  and  property-tax),  £2,857,500;  Customs: 
iport  duty,  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  export  duty  1  to  8  per  cent. ; 
inrit  duty  2  per  cent.— £1 ,867 ,500 ;  tobacco,  produce  £1,485,000 ; 
eep  tax  about  3  piastres  per  head,  £l,bl7,800 ;  tapon  (trans, 
iasion  duty  on  crown  lands)  £868,500  ;  salt  monoply,  £720,000 ; 
t  and  liquor  duty,  £409,500  ;  stamp  duty  and  duty  on  contracts, 
nO,000  ;  exemptions  from  military  service,  £720,000 ;  pig  tax, 
'9,000 ;  Constantinople  land  tax,  £138,000  ;  Tributes :  Egypt, 
out  £682,000;  Roumania,  £36,000;  Servia,  £20,000;  Samos 
d  Mount  Athos,  £4250. 

There  are  also  other  tributes  exacted  which  are  not  introduced 
'o  this  estimate,  as  the  occasions  for  enforcing  them  and  the 
K)ants  received  are  various  and  exceptional. 

The  Muhammadan  beys  and  the  chief  agas  would  not  willingly 
•t  with  their  patrimonies,  but  the  poor  agas,  and  the  peasant 
ders,  heavily  taxed  as  they  are,  and  their  sons  liable  to  conscrip. 
),  would  stand  in  a  different  position.     But  this  only  applies  to 

4  that  is  actually  cultivated.  In  no  country  in  the  world, 
epting  possibly  some  portions  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  is 
te  more  available  land  unoccupied  than  in  Turkey.  Every- 
5re  the  traveller  comes  upon  patches  of  cultivation  which  are 
te  oases,  or  gardens  in  a  vast  extent  of  arable  or  pastoral  coimtry. 

5  whole  length  of  the  great  rivers — especially  the  Euphrates  or 
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Tigns — present  vast  bights  of  alluvium  at  present  untenanted.  A 
few  spots,  as  at  Deir,  are  cultivated,  and  some  of  the  large  plains 
are  tenanted  by  pastoral  Arabs ;  but  as  a  rule,  miles  upon  miles  of 
arable  and  pastoral  land  are  left  to  the  wild  boar  and  the  firanoolin 
or  Turkish  pheasant.  As  a  rule,  in  Turkey  in  Asia^  the  nomadic 
tribes,  as  the  Turkomans  and  Kurds,  occupy  the  pastoral  regions, 
often,  as  upon  the  Halys,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  agriculturist ;  bat 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  promising  spots  are  left  tenanUess. 
Without  going  far  from  Constantinople,  let  the  traveller  simply 
examine  the  country  around  the  lakes  of  Sabanjah  and  Duzcha.  Both 
present  the  appearance  of  the  most  beautiful  park-like  country, 
with  groves  of  varied  foliage — trees — and  yet  little  or  no  cultiva- 
tion.  The  shores  of  the  lake  of  Isnik,  level,  green,  and  fertile,  are 
uncultivated,  save  immediately  around  the  town,  which  itself  is  in 
great  part  made  up  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nicaea,  out  of  which  in 
the  present  day,  the  woodcock  may  be  flushed.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  river  Filiyas  in  richness  of  scenery.  At  its  delta,  a 
range  of  low  hills  crowned  by  a  mediaeval  castle,  separates  the 
extensive  ruins  of  Tium  from  tlie  marshland ;  but  there  is  only  one 
small  village  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  present 
day.  The  fertile  plain  of  Boli  is  not  half  cultivated,  and  as  the 
traveller  progresses  eastwards  he  finds  at  every  step  the  amount  of 
uncultivated  land  increasing.  Where  there  are  towns  there  is 
is  cultivation,  and  where  there  are  villages  or  groups  of  villages,  there 
is  also  some  cultivation ;  but  beyond  that  the  country  is  lefl  to  the 
Kurds,  of  whom  the  sedentary  agriculturist  appears  to  have  a 
wholesome  dread.  So  also  in  more  southern  countries,  the  Taiko> 
man  tribes  often  occupy  the  best  lands,  whilst  the  predatory  Arabs 
keep  cultivation  in  Syria  from  extending  southwards  at  Aleppo,  or 
eastwards  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  Mesopotamia,  there  is  little orno 
cultivation  south  of  Serug  and  Haran,  which  are  protected  If 
XJrfah ;  but  Nisibis,  Singara,  and  Kesaina,  once  the  seats  of 
population,  are  untenanted,  save  by  people  of  irregular  habits,  just 
as  Bostra  (Jebal  Hauran),  and  Moab,  dotted  with  the  ruins  of 
ancient  towns,  are  now  given  up  to  the  predatory  Ajab  or  the 
impracticable  Druses. 

But  it  is  not  only  that  the  greater  part  of  Turkey  is  waiting  ^ 
the  tiller,  as  that  the  whole  system  of  Turkish  agriculture  remains 
almost  generally  in  the  same  condition  that  it  was  in  at  the  tiffl^ 
of  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  and  in  the  middle  ages.  Only  what  is 
is  wanted  for  the  actual  necessities  of  any  especial  neighbourhood  is 
cultivated,  either  because  the  peasants  have  little  or  no  idea,  or, 
what  is  more  often  the  case,  no  means  of  disposing  of  the  suiplQ^ 
There  are  neither  roads  nor  conveyances  of  any  deseriptioii  ui 
Turkey  in  Asia,  save  the  mule  or  the  camel  load,  from  one  eod  ^ 
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e  country  to  the  other,  except  where  railways  have  begun  to  be 
troducedy  or  there  are  means  of  transport  by  sea.  Even  the  rivers 
e  not  generally  used  as  a  means  of  transport.  The  Danube  is 
ivigated  but  by  Europeans,  and  except  at  their  moulhs  there 
lA  not  a  boat  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  until  the  English 
Produced  steam-navigation. 

Even  in  Servia,  according  to  M.  Vicjuesnel,  only  one-eighth 

the  territory  is  occupied  by  cultivation  or  meadows.  Arable 
ads  are  left  fallow  for  years,  and  the  best  lands  are  only 
wn  once  a  year.  There  is  no  notion  of  a  double  crop.  It  is 
dy  in  Thrace  that  the  succession  of  crops  has  been  introduced. 
owhere  is  manure  of  any  description  used,  but  firing  of  wood  or 
eeds  is  often  had  recourse  to.  The  fertility  of  the  land  is  go 
reat  that  it  demands  little  labour,  and  the  ploughs  are  so  bad 
lat  they  go  no  depth,  and,  as  has  often^been  remarked,  they  only 
ratch  the  soil,  they  do  not  plough  it.  No  care  is  taken  to  we^ 
16  crops,  so  that  some  fields  of  com  are  to  be  seen  positively  en- 
imbered  with  thistles.  In  parts  of  Thrace,  as  between  Aidos  and 
'akhi,  weeds  have  taken  the  place  of  cultivation  altogether ;  in 
kher  places  the  arable  land  is  clad  with  wild  leguminosse,  with  ver^ 
ucum  or  Sambucua  ebulua. 

The  Bulgarians  are  the  best  agriculturists  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
le  Albanians  the  worst ;  but  all  understand  irrigation,  a  fre- 
aent  subject  of  litigation,  and  hence  regulated  by  a  law  termed 
usakat.  Artificial  meadows  or  fodder  of  clover,  sanifoin,  luzerne, 
re  unknown.  Hence  it  is  that  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  there 
re  winter  pastures  in  the  valleys^  and  summer  pastures  in  the  hills 
r  mountains,  or  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  north  and  south  of  the 
>untry.  Maize  is  cultivated  in  furrows,  along  which  the  water  is 
lade  to  flow.     A  grain  of  maize  is  calculated  to  produce  300,  but 

grain  of  wheat  only  produces  15  to  30  grains.  Wheat  is  cut 
^ving  a  great  length  of  straw,  and  maize  and  sorghum  are  gathered 
y  the  heads.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  in  a  similar  manner  planted 
1  rows,  and  in  deep  furrows  capable  of  holding  water.  Sometimes 
bese  furrows  are  hoed,  and  very  rarely  manured,  in  the  case  of 
dbftcco,  with  the  droppings  of  sheep  or  goats.  The  best  tobacco 
a  Turkey  in  Europe  is  derived  from  Nicotiana  latifolia  and  N, 
^ica.  The  leaves  are  not  macerated,  which  leaves  it  ft  more 
K)werful  aroma. 

The  vineyards — which  the  Turks  sunply  designate  as  ''bagh,"  or 
jwdemi,  but  the  Sclaves,  "  vinograd ;"  the  Albanians,  "vinaschta,"  or 
*  veschte  ;'*  the  Wallachs, "  delfu  de  vitia ;"  and  the  Greeks,  "  ampe- 
^'*— are  for  the  most  part  grape  vines  running  along  the  ground ; 
Whence  the  small  raisins,  known  to  us  as  sultanas  and  currants,  or 
^'iUttns  of  Corinth.      Near  Antioch  the  grape-vines  are  supported 
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on  sticks  or  frames,  as  also  at  Tokat,  where  excellent  wine  ii  n 
factured.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe  wild  g 
vines  are  met  with,  climbincr  up  trees  bearing  grapes  of  \a% 
and  in  splendid  bunches.  This,  more  than  anything  else,  a 
what  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  wine  in  : 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Christians  in  all  large  towns  or 
manufacture  their  own  wine.  Some  of  these,  as  at  Toka 
Amasiyah,  are  admirable.  Good  wine  is  also  to  be  obtaii 
Angora  and  many  other  places.  The  Greek  winea  and  Cypn 
well  known  in  this  country,  and  the  best  Shiraz,  when  in  goa 
dition — for  it  is  often  spoilt  by  being  kept  in  large  bottles  si 
stopped  with  cotton — is  probably  the  best  wine  manufactured. 
Turkish  plough  is  still,  as  in  all  antiquity,  a  pole  affixed  to  a 
(Boini),  sometimes  with  an  iron  point,  and  supported  or  guid 
other  bars  and  worked  by  oxen.  It  is  curious  that  the  plou 
called  ploug^  as  also  ralo  or  ralitza  by  the  Servians,  plionar  l 
Albanians,  ploug  by  the  Macedonians  and  plougoul  by  the  Dm 
The  Greeks  have  arotron,  the  Turks  boini  and  saban.  The 
garians  of  upper  Moesia  use  ploughs  with  wheels.  The  land 
before  remarked,  lightly  ploughed  or  harrowed  after  sowing 
liilly  countries  the  soil  is  often  only  hoed. 

Throughout  Turkey  in  Europe  cart«of  dijBferent  description 
in  use  drawn  by  oxen,  but  in  Turkey  in  Asia  there  are  m 
carts  nor  roads,  save  in  a  few  limited  districts,  as  with  the  A 
nians  of  Kharput  (Arsamosata^.  Even  there  the  roads  only  e: 
from  the  towns  and  villages  to  the  fields.  A  kind  of  post-roa 
tends  from  Const antuiople  as  far  as  Ismid  (Nicomedia),  be 
that  post  horses  are  in  use.  Waggons  are  also  employed  in  B 
nia,  to  remove  the  timber  of  the  well-known  Aghaz  Denghi 
**seaof  trees."  They  have  also  been  locally  employed  foi 
same  purposes  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  fo 
most  experienced  traveller  to  generalise,  without  some  excej 
which  may  be  known  to  others.  He  can  at  the  best  only  stat 
general  facts  of  the  case.  In  Servia,  small  arabas,  or  carti 
drawn  by  pigs — pigs  being  one  of  the  great  resources  of  the 
vian  oak-forests,  and  until  lately  a  kind  of  cart  drawn  by 
constituted  the  pleasure  conveyances  of  Constantinople.  In  B 
govina,  a  most  difficult  country,  as  many  as  five  pairs  of  oxen 
at  times  attached  to  one  waggon. 

In  Epirus  and  Thessalia  the  almond-tree  blossoms  in  Jani 
In  April  the  soil  is  prepared  for  cotton  and  tobacco;  in  May  cot 
maize,  and  melons  are  sown;  and  in  July  and  August  irrigation 
10  be  had  recourse  to.  The  first  cherries  are  gathered  in  A 
and  grapes  ripen  in  the  most  favoured  spots  by  the  middle  of  J 
The  time  of  harvest  varies  so   much  according  to  elevatioD 
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lie  tbat  the  mountaineers  help  to  get  in  the  crops  in  the  val- 
before  they  think  of  cutting  or  "gathering"  in  (after  the  fashion 
e  country)  their  own.     In  Bosnia,  rain  is  so  frequent   that 
and  even  com,  is  sometimes  dried  on  trees  or  stakes.  The  ear. 
liaryests  in  Turkey  in  Europe  occur  in  June,  on  the  plains  of 
alia  and  of  Thrace.     In  Lower  Moesia  or  Bulgaria,  at  the  end 
Qe  and  early  in  July.     In  upper  Moesia  and  in  the  hilly 
ry  harvest  is  not  over  until  the  middle  of  August.     In  Ser- 
id  in  Bosnia  harvest  rarely  commences  before  the  middle  of 
nber  and  it  extends  in  plactss  to  October.     Spelt  {Triiicum 
),  more  hardy  than  common  wheat,  is  much  grown  in  the 
countries,  and  is  cut,  according  to  locality,  in  August  or  Sep- 
r.    Grapes  are  gathered  in  Thrace  and  Epirus  at  the  be- 
g  of  September,  in  Herzegovina  in  the  middle  of  the  month, 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  in  October.     Olives  are  gathered  in 
sr,  but  where  only  those  that  fall  are  picked  up  the  collect- 
»  on  into  the   winter  months.      It  is   to  the  credit  of  the 
Dians  that  they  all  help  one  another  at  harvest  time.     This  is 
"  moba;"  the  labourers  are  simply  supplied  with  food,  and 
functions  with  songs  and   flags.     But  the  Bulgarians  and 
mians  go  long  distances  to  earn  money  during  harvest  time, 
ibars  or  granges  for  corn  are  for  the  most  part  constructed 
3,  but  planks  are  also  used  at  times.     The  amhars  of  the 
amparis  of  the  Greeks,  and  ambaria  of  the  Epirotes,  are 
ngars  in  France.      Maize  and  tobacco  are  protected   by 
f  stones  from  rats  and  mice. 

^  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  England,  spread  on  the 
dry  and  placed  in  heaps  till  removed  to  the  ambars.      But 
)  heaped  on  trees,  and  a  group  of  peasants  or  gypsies  (zin. 
lay  be  seen  occasionally  nestling  under  these.     In  the  lime, 
stricts,  caves  and  hollows  in  the  walls,  like  the  combes  of 
^  word  used  in  Devon  for  a  valley),  are  used  as  granges 
iries.     Throughout  North  Syria,  pear-shaped  cavities,  the 
ertures  of  which  are  closed  with  large  stones,  are  used  for 
3  purpose.      As  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs   and  the 
,   wheat   is  mostly  thrashed    on  the  field,  the  threshing 
the  Hebrews  being  the  arman  of  the  Turks,  the  gumno 
of  the  Sclaves,  arie  of  the  Dacians,  and  alonion  of  the 
Horses,  or  sometimes  oxen,  are  driven  over  the   corn, 
I  central  axis.     At  times  a  kind  of  harrow  is  used,  with  a 
ted  upon  it.     Straw  is  almost  universally  used  as  fodder 
S8  and  cattle,  in  those  countries  where  there  is  no  hay 
u  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia, 
agricultural  produce  of  Turkey  may  be  summed  up  as 
g  of  wheat  {bughday   of  the  Turks,  sites  of  the  Greeks, 
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tito  or  schenitza  of  the  Sclaves),  rye,   javdar,  T.  Sekale— iita» 
probably  the  French  sei^le — of  the  Greeks ;  barley,  arpa  T.  Krithari 
G.;  oats,    Yulaf  T.  Bromos  G.;  black  wheat,  arnaut  dareasiT. 
Karampositi  G.  EldaS.;  Trlticum  Polanicum  Julaf  T.,  and  Faro 
of  the  Italians,  and   T.  Spelta ;  sorgho  (^sorghum  rw^ar^)— <W 
of  the  Sclaves — is  grown  in  the  warmer  valleys,  as  is  also  nullet 
(panicum  miliaceiim) ;  dare,  T.  Kegchri  G.  Proso  S.  and  Proia  of 
the  Bulgarians,  mel  of  the  Albanians,  and  malaion  of  the  Dacians; 
Maize — ^meser-bughay  T.  Kalaniboki,  G.  kukurus  S.— isingenenl 
cultivation  in  plains  or  valleys,  and  even  on  the  hills.     Two  kind* 
are    known    in  Albania,  one  called   asprok,  the  other  kM^k. 
Whilst   in  Turkey  in  Asia  the  hand  mill  and  the  mortar  are  in 
general  use  to  bruise  the  maize,  in  Turkey  in  Europe  hand  mills 
are  a  good  deal  superseded  by  mills  worked  by  horse  power.  Rice 
(Pirinj,  T.  Rizi,  G.  Pirinatsch,  S.  oris  Alb.  ouredol,  Dae.)  is  mosdf 
cultivated  by  the  shores  of  lakes,  in  marshy  grounds,  or  on  open 
plains  easily  irrigated. 

The  seeds  of  the  dolichos  lablab,  or  Lablab  Vulgaris  (Lepleb 
or  Eplebi),  so  much  in  use  in  Japan  and  China,  are  largely  groffl 
in  the  warmer  valleys,  as  is  also  aniseed  (Onais,  T.  anizon  and  anixa 
of  the  Greeks),  Cumin  seed,  fennel  seed,  and  coriander  seeds  ate 
cultivated  here  and  there,  and  essential  oils  are  extracted  bom 
them.  Safiron  is  cultivated  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  bat  espe* 
cially  around  a  large  and  prosperous  town  in  Asia  Minor,  call^ 
from  the  cultivator — Zafran  boli.  It  would  scarcely  be  believed 
that  a  few  years  back  so  little  was  known  of  Asia  Minor,  or  of  its 
resources,  that  one  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  writer,  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  was  to  determine  the  existence  of  this 
city,  which  presents  an  ancient  and  large  congeries  of  Turkish 
habitations,  and  a  handsome  town  or  suburb  of  stone. built  bouses 
and  villas  belonging  to  Armenian  merchants.  Saflfron  is  called  by 
the  Greeks  krohos — whence  our  crocus.  The  caper  plant,  comnftoi 
on  old  walls,  especially  near  the  sea,  is  rarely  cultivated,  anJ 
liquorice  root  {glycirrkiza  glabra),  the  most  baneful  of  all  weeds la 
the  extreme  south,  is  only  cultivated  in  Southern  Turkey  in  Europe 
and  in  Greece. 

Flax  {linum  uaitatiasimum)  is  grown  in  the  hilly  valleys,  attd 
oil  is  extracted  from  the  linseed — ketan  of  the  Turks— it  is  the 
Ian  of  the  Sclaves,  li  of  the  Albanians,  and  linari  of  the  Greeks^ 
It  is  llin  in  Celtic,  linon  in  Hellenic  Greek,  linum  in  Latin,  and 
lin  in  French.  But  we  have  flax  for  the  plant,  lin  for  the  seed, 
and  linen  for  the  manufacture. 

Hemp  is  likewise  cultivated  in  favourable  districts,  and  is  treatei 
as  with  us.  The  sesamum  orientale  (susam).  is  also  largely  culti- 
vated, and  the  oil  is  extracted  by  mills  work^  by  hor^  p^wer  <^ 
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7  oxen.  The  castor-oil  plant  is  cultivated  on  the  Sfaritza,  and  in 
ther  warm  valleys,  as  also  at  Adana  in  Cilicia,  for  its  oil ;  and  so 
Iso  is  the  colza  (Brassica  napus) — repitza  of  the  Turks — which  is 
rown  largely  in  Servia,  Moesia,  and  Macedonia. 

Cotton  constitutes  the  most  important  of  all  cultivated  produce 
ithe  valley  of  the  Maritza,  south  of  Adrianople ;  around  Rodosta, 
I  the  valley  of  Seres  and  Melenik,  and  in  many  other  places, 
lie  pcunbutch  of  the  T«rks,  and  bamhaki  of  the  Greeks,  two 
mds  of  cotton  are  known— one  called  poiuiiko^  the  other  zeriko. 
te fields  of  cotton  are  always  well  weeded,  and  regularly  hoed  and 
'atered.  The  cotton  itself,  after  beinjj  cleaned,  beaten,  and  selected, 
I  put  into  largo  hair  sacks. 

Tobacco  (Tutum,  T.  Tampakos,  G.  Duvan,  S.  Tabaku,  Dae.) 
acceeds  best  on  the  alluvial  soil  of  rivers.  The  tobacco  most 
rized  for  smoking  in  Turkey  in  Europe  is  that  of  Larissa  and 
>uthem  Thrace,  and  for  snuff,  that  of  Janina.  The  tobaccos  of 
Thaonia,  Thesprotia  and  Arta  are  also  highly  reputed.  But  the 
>l)aocos  of  Turkey  in  Europe  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Turkey  in 
LOa— especially  those  of  Latakiyah. 

Mubia  tinctorum  and  carthamus  tinctorius  are  both  cultivated  to 
small  extent  for  their  dyes. 
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The  Russ  bemoans  his  Euxine  Queen, 

His  prestige  and  his  power, 
His  shame  in  levelled  wall  is  seen, 

In  temple  and  in  tower  ; 
In  mighty  fleets,  which  sunken  lie, 
Low  in  their  watery  grave. 
And  in  the  cheer— 
The  British  cheer — 
That  rings  back  o'er  the  wave. 

Astern  is  trailed,  with  broken  wing. 

The  eagle  of  the  Czar ; 
The  decks  are  strew'd  to  cumbering 

With  trophies  of  the  war ; 
And  high  old  England's  ensign  flies, 
The  Russian  droops  below : 
And  loud  and  clear 
The  British  cheer 
Rings  homeward  as  they  go. 

They  come  !  and  on  each  banner'd  scroll 

By  valour's  pen  is  graved, 
The  Ride  of  Death,  Sebastopol, 

The  Turkish  empire  saved ; 
And  high  old  England's  ensign  flies. 
The  Russian  droops  below : 
And  loud  and  clear 
The  British  cheer 
Rings  homeward  as  they  go. 

On  deck,  below,  in  gleesome  throngs, 

O'er  votive  wine  they  sing — 
"  The  victory  alone  belongs 
To  Battle's  Mighty  King  ; 
Through  Him  aloft  our  ensign  flies, 
The  Russian  droops  below  : 
Then  loud  and  clear, 
Boys,  let  our  cheer 
Ring  homeward  as  we  go  !" 

R.  COMPTON  NOAKS. 
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HORACE      DRAPER. 

BY  J.  T.  W.  BACOT, 
Author  of  "Maiy  Barroughes/'  &c. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THK   DOCTOB's  dilemma. 

^R.  Shabpbb  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  some  three  days  after  his 
rofessional  visit  to  Qreylings,  when  his  maid  servant  entered  the 
K>m,  and  asked  if  he  would  see  Thomas,  the  waiter  of  the  '*  Hoy 
aFcm." 

"Show  the  [old  rascal  in!"  was  the  reply;  and  in  another 
linute  Thomas^entered  the  room  very  quietly,  put  his  hat  down 
ehind  the  door,  and  saying,  very  politely,  "  Allow  me,  sir,"  took 
le  kettle  oflf  the  fire,  placed  it  on  the  hob,  and^then  sighed  very 
eavily. 

•'  What's  the  matter,  Thomas  1"  said  Dr.  Sharper.  "  You  look 
I  if  you  had  swallowed  one  of  your  vinegar  cruets.     Are  you 

ir' 

"  No,  Doctor ,  my  health  is  pretty  good,  thank  you ! — I  don't 
lean  to  say  that  my  health  has  ever  been  quite  what  it  was  before 
took  that  medicine  when  you  attended  me  ;tbui  I  make  no  com- 
ilaints.  You  did  your  best,  I  am  sure ;  and  I  always  say,  that 
uiy  man  who  sends  for  a  doctor  should  keep  on  saying  to  himself, 
'To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.*  It's  a  sort  of  consolation  for 
*  shattered  constitution. ' ' 

"Hang  your  constitution!"  replied  the  medical  gentleman. 
"  What  do  you  want,  you  old  humbug,  if  you  are  not  ill  ?" 

"It  is  that  young  fellow  Gregory  I  came  about.  Doctor." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him?" 

**  I  think,  sir,  he  has  got  the  delirious  trimmings — ^he  is  very 
J^eer  this  morning.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the  post-office  in  his 
fShtshirt  this  morning ;  and  he  says  his  mother  has  been  under 
^  bed  all  night.  He  was  always  a  good  one  to  talk ;  but  he  won't 
•^p  chattering  now." 

''  I  will  come  over  with  you,  Thomas,  and  have  a  look  at  the 
^^^  fellow.     I  think  I  understand  these  cases." 

''  That  is  what  I  thought,  sir«     '  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief ;' 
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and  when  a  man  has  been  drinking  too  hard,  send  for  Doctor 
Sharper,  I  says.'* 

"  Leave  the  room,  sir,  at  once!"  exclaimed  the  indignant  amy 
surgeon ;  and  Thomas  took  his  departure,  after  an  aflfectinglookup 
at  the  ceiling,  as  if  protesting  against  ingratitude. 

"So  glad  you've  come.  Doctor!"  said  Mrs.  Muggleton, ofth 
"  Hoy,"  a  few  minutes  later.  *'  Muggleton  says  the  young  mtt 
ought  to  go  to  a  horse  spittle ;  but  he  have  got  money,  and  h 
is  but  a  young  creature,  and  Tm  a  mother ;  so  I  said  to  Moggie- 
ton,  *  No ;  there  is  cases  where  human  nature]  combines,  eien 
if  Christianity  don't  compel,  and  this  young  man  stops  where  ta 
is!'" 

"  Quite  right,  Mrs.  Muggleton  !  Thomas  can  nurse  him  wh« 
you  are  busy.  Now  let's  have  a  look  at  the  patient,  ma'am; 
and  so  saying,  Dr.  Sharper  ascended  the  stairs,  and  entered  a  anil 
bed-room  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Gregory  was  tossing  uneasily  in  his  bed  ;  but  he  wasquil 
sensible  when  the  doctor  entered  the  room,  and  seemed  glad  to  ic 
him. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Gregory?"  asked  his  visitor. 

**  'Pon  my  word  I  don't  know,  Doctor.  I  fancy  I  was  a  lit* 
delirious  last  night ;  but  I  believe  I  am  all  right  now*  Don't ;( 
think  I  might  get  up  and  have  a  bottle  of  soda- water  and  bnod; 
and  play  a  game  of  billiards  1" 

**  No ;  you  had  better  stay  where  you  are  for  the  day.  Ho 
did  you  sleep  last  night  ?" 

*' I  did  not  sleep  at  all!" 

"Low  spirits,  eh?" 

''  That's  it,  Doctor  1  I  read  once  somewhere  that  the  Egyptii: 
used  to  have  a  skeleton  at  their  feasts ;  but  I've  got  mine  in  b( 
with  me." 

**  Well,  Mr.  Gregory,  we  will  get  rid  of  it  for  you.  Wefi 
leave  Thomas  to  look  after  you  a-bit." 

**One  skeleton's  enough,  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Gregoryj  tfJ" 
gazed  at  the  waiter,  with  a  solemn  look. 

*'  D — d  impident !"  muttered  Thomas. 

''  Take  this,"  continued  Dr.  Sharper,  as  he  handed  his  patitf 
a  [draught ;  and  Mr.  Gregory  having  swallowed  his  prescriptioii 
was  left  to  the  tender  care  of  Thomas. 

"Will  he  be  long  bad?"  inquired  Mrs.  Muggleton,  of* 
medical  man,  as  he  descended  the  stairs. 

"  No,  probably  not.  He  is  young,  and  this  is  most  likdy  '^ 
first  attack — there  is  no  knowing,  though.  Has  he  got  any  friends 
ma'am?" 

(*  We  don'i  rightly  know,  Doctor.    I  was  looking  overkiil'^ 
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■—when  I  thought  he  was  killed,  you  understand ;  but  there  were 
no  papers,  only  an  old  prayer-book  with  a  woman's  name  and  an 
EuUiess." 

"What  was  it,  Mrs.  Muggletonr' 

**Here  it  is.  *  Anne,'  you  see,  is  written  inside  the  cover,  and 
on  the  fly-leaf  there  is  'Captain  Mowbray,  13,  Upper  Parrock 
Street,  Gravesend.'  '• 

Poor  Mr.  Gregory  did  not  recover  so  rapidly  as  Dr.  Sharper  had 
expected.  Thomas  gave  a  bad  account  of  him  on  the  following 
momiDg. 

"He  was  precious  queer  last  night,  Doctor ;  and  as  impident 
as  ever.  *  Sing  us  a  hymn,  Thomas,'  says  he.  •  I  can*t,  sir,'  says 
I.  'Better  do  it  now,  Thomas,'  says  he;  'you  won't  have  a 
diance  in  the  next  world  !  '  My  Sister  shall  an  Angel  be,'  he 
goes  on,  'when  you  lies  howling!'  That's  nice  language  for  a 
head  waiter  to  listen  to  !  I  did  try  the  '  Old  Hundredth,'  just  to 
pacify  him,  and  he  was  worse  than  ever.  '  Go  it  Thomas,'  he 
»y8 ;  *  don't  mind  your  voice  being  cracked.  You  are  cracked  all 
oyer,'  says  he.  After  that  he  wanted  to  make  up,  and  said  I  was 
l"8  long-lost  brother — then  he  said  I  was  a  Captain ;  and  after  that 
hewent  on  talking  for  hours  about  the  Captain." 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  Doctor  to  himself,  "  whether  the  lad  does 
h»w  anything  of  Captam  Draper  ?  It's  my  belief  he  has  been  in 
the  anny,  and  got  his  discharge  for  heart  disease.  I  must  get 
Spicer  and  Wheedle  to  have  a  look  at  the  chap,  if  he  don't  get 
better  soon." 

On  the  following  day  things  looked  so  bad  that  the  three 
niedical  gentlemen  met  in  consultation  in  the  "  Hoy  "  parlour. 

"  How  are  you  treating  him  ?"  asked  Dr.  Spicer. 

"  Oh,  the  old  way — ^brandy  and  opium,"  replied  Dr.  Sharper. 

"Ah,"  replied  Spicer,  "between  you  and  me,  Sharper,  you 
^31  kill  the  lad  if  you  go  on  with  that.  I  consider  opium  and 
l^tody  as  simply  poisonous  in  these  cases.  Beef.tea  is  the  only 
^tment— what  do  you  say,  Wheedle  ?" 

**  I  go  with  you,  Spicer,  with  regard  to  the  brandy  and  opium ; 
"^t,  excuse  me,  beef-tea  is  of  no  more  use  than  ditch-water.  I  say 
'^e  dosesj  of  digitalis ;  anything  else  is  merely  trifling  with  the 
^tient's  life." 

"But,  my  dear  Spicer,"  said  Dr.  Sharper,  '*Sir  Gregory 
°*J8ellum  distinctly  advocates  brandy  and  opium  ;  he  lays  it  down 
*hat  the  disease  is  due  to  want  of  nervous  energy." 

"My  dear  Sharper,"  replied  Dr.  Spicer,  "have  you  read  Pro- 
W)r  GrimminhoflTs  treatise,  published  at  Berlin  last  monthj" 

"No." 

"  Then  you  get  it ;  and  you  will  at  once  see  that  the  absorbent 
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system  is  really  at  fault,  and  that  beef-tea  in  quart  doeeB  every 
hour  can  alone  give  the  patient  a  chance  of  recovery.  Wktdo 
you  say,  Wheedle!" 

''  I  hold  with  Dr.  Delaverre,  of  Lyons,  my  dear  sir.  He  says 
that  the  nervous  exhaustion  and  the  irregular  action  of  the  aW 
bents  depend  entirely  upon  the  increased  acUon  of  the  heart ;  and 
that,  consequently,  digitalis  is  the  only  remedy." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  observed  Dr.  Sharper,  with  a  sigh,  "what 
course  shall  we  pursue  1  I  cannot  consent  to  abandon  all  stimu. 
lants ;  but  I  have  no  objection  to  combine  them  with  beef-tea  and 
digitalis." 

**  Very  good,  then,"  said  Dr.  Spicer.  **  Suppose  we  say  a 
quart  of  beef-tea  every  hour,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  brandy  every 
twenty-four  hours." 

**  Good  !"  interrupted  Dr.  Wheedle,  *'  combined  with  half-ounce 
doses  of  digitalis  every  twenty  minutes." 
**  O  lord  I"  said  Sharper,  to  himself. 
"What  bosh  !"  muttered  Dr.  Spicer. 
*« Tomfoolery!"  thought  Dr.  Wheedle. 
But  nobody  suggested  anything  else ;  so  Dr.  Sharper  broke  up 
the  consultation. 

"  I  will  let  you  know,"  he  said,  *'  how  the  young  fellow  gets 
on ;  and  now  I  have  only  to  thank  you  and  wish  you  good  mom- 
ing!" 

Drs.  Wheedle  and  Spicer  left  the  parlour,  and  were  confronted 
by  the  landlady. 

**  Do  you  think  he  will  recover,  gentlemen?"  asked  Mrs 
Muggleton. 

**It  is  difficult  to  say!"  was  the  reply;  "but  we  are  all 
agreed  upon  the  treatment,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  tte 
patient  could  be  in  better  hands;"  and  the  landlady  was  mach 
comforted  by  the  assurance. 

Due  directions  were  given  to  Thomas,  and  Dr.  Sharper  went 

home  much  depressed.     He  said —  • 

"I'll  look  in  again  by-and-bye;  and,  in  the  meantime, Mr. 

Gregory  will  take  the  brandy,  beef-tea,  and  digitalis  mixture  ^ 

directed." 

After  the  Doctor  had  departed,  Thomas  brought  in  the  beef- 
tea  ;  and  Mr.  Gregory,  who  had  been  insensible  for  some  time, 
roused  himself. 

*•  Thomas !"  he  cried,  in  a  weak  voice. 

•*  Yes,  sir !"  said  the  waiter. 

"  I'm  better,  my  boy !     What's  that  V 

"Beef,  tea." 

"  Pitch  it  out  of  the  window  1" 
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"Would  you  like  some  brandy,  Mr.  Gregory." 

"  No ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  like,  and  that  is  a  pot 
porter!" 

'*I  don't  dare!"  whispered  Thomas.  *'The  doctor  said 
andy." 

'*  You  drink  the  brandy,  Thomas,  and  give  me  the  beer." 
'*'  You  won't  tell  ?"  asked  the  waiter. 

"  Honour  bright !"  replied  the  patient. 

**  He's  coming  back  in  an  hour,  and  you've  got  to  take  this 
re  draught  in  half-an-hour." 

"  Look  here,  Thomas,  pitch  the  draught  out  of  window,  too. 
»u  drink  the  brandy,  and  get  me  the  beer.  I'm  safe  to  go  to 
«p,  and  he  won't  know  the  difference." 

"You  won't  split  1"  repeated  Thomas. 

"  I  give  you  my  woid  and  honour !  There's  a  set-off  against  a 
t  of  beer." 

'' Blessed  if  I  don't  do  it,  then!"  exclaimed  the  waiter;  and 
'.  Gregory  got  his  porter,  and,  to  the  waiter's  great  delight,  fell 

0  a  heavy  sleep. 

"This  is  a  most  remarkable  case !"  said  Dr.  Spicer,  as  the  medi. 

1  gentlemen  met  to  compare  notes.  **  Less  satisfactory,  perhaps, 
an  it  would  have  been  if  the  waiter  had  not  administered  the 
jitalis ;  but  still  a  triumphant  illustration  of  the  merits  of  the 
ef.tea  treatment.  Good-night,  my  dear  fellows  !  I  will  write  out 
ihort  account  of  this  for  the  Lancet ^ 

** That's  so  like  Spicer!"  exclaimed  Wheedle,  as  he  also  pre- 
red  to  take  his  departure.  "  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  beef-tea  ; 
lile  it's  as  clear  as  that  the  sun  shines  in  heaven  that  the  digi. 
lis  saved  the  man's  life !  I  shall  certainly  send  a  report  to  the 
edical  Times  and  Gazette.     Good-bye,  Sharper  !" 

**  Now,  if  I  had  listened  to  those  old  twaddlers  I  should  have 
mmitted  murder !"  said  Dr.^Sharper,  to  himself.  "  I  knew  that 
Jhould  save  him  with  the  brandy !     I'll  write  to  the  Review  /" 

CHAPTER  VL 

HORACE  PBAPEB,  OF  GAIBO. 

Dr.  Sharper  was  looking  out  of  the  coffee-room  window  of  the 
Hoy  "  after  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  Gregory,  who  was  now  nearly 
11  again.  There  was  a  heavy  shower  falling,  and  the  Doctor 
jferred  waiting  until  the  weather  cleared  up  a  little.     He  looked 

the  street  and  down  the  street,  but  there  was  not  much  to 
!upy  his  mind.  A  young  girl  was  running  along  the  side  path 
h  a  basket  in  her  hand,  and  a  boy  was  coming  in  the  opposite 
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direction  with  a  parcel.  The  girl,  observing"  her  natural  enemy, 
tried  to  edge  off  to  the  side  of  the  road,  to  the  intense  delight  of  ^ 
boy,  who  had  spied  his  victim  from  afar.  In  another  moment  be 
had  ovfirtaken  her ;  true  to  his  instincts,  he  danced  round  her  and 
made  hideous  faces,  he  pulled  her  hair  and  pinched  her,  and  in  \ 
thousand  ways  expressed  his  scorn  and  contempt  for  the  inferior 
sex,  until  he  caught  sight  of  the  Doctor,  who  shook  his  stick  in- 
dignantly at  the  young  ruffian,  who  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

**  Ah,"  muttered  the  Doctor,  *-your  turn  will  come,  my  girl; 
he  will  want  to  stroke  your  hair  instead  of  pulling  it  by-and-bye, 
and  yet,  very  likely  you  will  have  more  cause  to  cry  then  than 
now.  Hullo,  who  comes  here  ?  why,  it's  Captain  Draper."  The 
carriage  drew  up  at  the  door,  and  soon  the  voice  of  the  Captain  was 
heard  inquiring  of  Mrs.  Muggleton  when  the  next  train  left  for 
London.  '*Not  for  a  couple  of  hours,'*  was  the  reply,  and  the 
traveller  saying,  **I  may  as  well  wait  here/'  entered  the  coffee- 
room.  The  two  gentlemen  recognised  each  other  and  fell  into 
conversation.  They  spoke  of  Mr.  Gregory  and  his  illness,  and  the 
Doctor  thought  he  would  ascertain  whether  the  Captain  knew  any- 
thing  of  the  young  man.  When  he  was  delirious,  Captain  Draper," 
he  remarked,  '*  the  lad  was  always  talking  about  you." 

'*  Deuced  odd!"  replied  the  gallant  oflScer.  **  I  never  saw  him 
before  that  night  at  Grey  lings,  to  my  knowledge ;  and  I  don't  re- 
collect any  one  bearing  that  name." 

**  Do  you  know,"  saia  the  Doctor,  **  that  I  have  some  suspicion 
that  Gregory  may  not  be  the  real  name?  One  or  two  little  tbinga 
made  me  think  that  he  had  been  in  the  army,  and  as  the  lad  baa 
had  a  very  good  education,  he  very  likely  enlisted  under  a  feigned 
address.  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  of  the  name  of  Mowbray, 
Captain  Draper?" 

"Mowbray?  yes;  there  was  a  Jack  Mowbray  in  my  old  regi- 
ment— to  be  sure,  he  might  have  a  boy  of  about  that  age  ;  but  what 
makes  you  think.  Doctor,  that  his  real  name  is  Mowbray  ?'* 

"  Why,  when  we  feared  the  lad  was  going  to  die,  we  looked 
over  his  papers,  and  we  found  some  writing  inside  an  old  pwyei* 
book.  There  was  the  name  of  Annie,  and  also  an  address  of  Captain 
Mowbray,  13,  Upper  Parrock  Street,  Gravesend ;  and  there  is 
another  odd  thing,  the  letters  H.  M.  are  tattoed  on  the  young  fellow's 
chest." 

"That  looks  suspicious,"  said  the  Captain.  "Did  youevtf 
ask  him  if  he  knew  me  ?" 

**  Yes,  since  he  got  well  I  did." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?" 

**  That  he  never  saw  you  in  his  life  until  he  saw  you  at  Qreylings. 
He  said  afterwards  the  name  of  Horace  Draper  seemed  to  fix  itself 
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x>n  his  imagination,  when  he  was  half  stupified  from  the  pistol 
tot" 

"  By-the-bje,  Doctor  1"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  eagerly ;  "  will 
)u  explain  how  it  was  my  name  seemed  so  familiar  to  you  ?  If 
ni  remember,  you  told  me  that  it  was  something  about  Cairo.  I 
ive  been  quite  uncomfortable  about  it  ever  since.  I  can't  see  how 
ly  name  can  connect  itself  with  the  name  of  another  man  at  Cairo^ 

>  that  you  should  recognise  me  as  Horace  Draper  when  you  had 
ever  seen  me  before.     1  can't  make  it  out ;  and  Huntingdon,  who 

a  precious  keen  hand,  cannot  make  it  out  either." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Huntingdon  don't  see  it  ?  It  really  is  a  diflScult 
dug  to  explain,"  said  Dr.  Sharper.  "  I  took  you  for  another 
[orace  Draper,  a  man  I  met  at  Cairo  once." 

"  Was  the  man  at  Cairo  like  me  1" 

"Not  the  very  least  in  the  world. '^ 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  something  about  this  other 
draper?" 

"  No ;  only  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  that  I  took  a  liberty  in 
innecting  for  a  moment  your  name  and  his.  The  fact  was,  that  I 
Qce  was  present  at  a  very  bad  case,  and  the  patient's  face  had  a 
ariousresemblance  to  that  of  young  Gregory ;  and,  still  more  strange, 
y  the  side  of  my  former  patient  stood  this  otiier  Horace  Draper, 
suppose  somebody  must  have  mentioned  your  name  at  Qreylings 
rhen  I  was  examining  young  Gregory,  and  the  strange  coincidence 
f  my  thoughts  finding  a  living  echo  made  me  exclaim  *  Horace 
)raper !'  although  there  is  not  the  very  slightest  resemblance  per. 
omily  between  you  and  the  man  I  formerly  was  acquainted  with.  I 
ee  you  are  curious  to  know  a  little  more,  Captain  Draper ;  and  I 
on't  mind  telling  you  something  about  this  other  man,  which  will 
xplain  why  his  name  was  likely  to  live  in  my  memory.  If  you 
rill  come  over  to  my  house,  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  to  say  with, 
•ut  any  fear  of  interruption." 

**  With  pleasure,"  said  the  Captain,  and  in  a  few  minutes  both 
jentlemen  were  comfortably  seated  in  the  Doctor's  library. 

>  "Many  years  ago,"  began  the  ex-medical  oflScer,  **I  was 
tationed  at  a  garrison  town  in  the  Colonies  where  time  hung  so 
leavily  on  hand  that  the  officers  were  only  too  glad  to  form  ac. 
uaintance  with  all  the  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood,  andjthey, 
tH),  Tiere  delighted  to  see  anybody  who  could  break  the  monotony 
f  their  daily  lives.  You  can  fancy  what  a  prize  a  new  arrival 
rom  England  was.  If  the  new-comer  was  a  decent  fellow,  he 
^ight  have  free  quarters  for  a  month  at  a  time.  At  one  small 
dUection  of  farms  in  a  newly-opened  neighbourhood  there  was  a 
hitler  whose  name  was  Chalmers  ;  he  had  a  wife  and  a  daughter, 
lid  the  girl  was  very  young  and  very  pretty.     Chalmers  had  been 
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a  gentleman,  and  Ins  wife,  too,  had  come  of  decent  people,  but  tie? 
had  sunk.  Things  had  not  gone  well  with  them,  and  they  took  to 
drinking ;  not  only  the  man,  but  the  woman  too.  The  girl  wis 
llowed  to  run  wild.  Society  or  amusement  she  had  none;  not 
and  then  she  would  get  asked  out  to  a  picnic ;  but  it  was  not  ofien 
she  could  get  so  much  amusement  even  as  that ;  for  fhe  seldom 
had  a  dress  to  wear,  and  if  she  had,  when  the  day  came  her  father 
or  mother  were  probably  not  sober  enough  to  accompany  her.  WeD, 
Captain  Draper,  I  knew  something  of  these  people,  and  at  one 
time  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping  at  their  house  from  the 
Saturday  evening  to  the  following  Monday.  To  tell  the  honert 
truth,  I  went  there  latterly  on  the  daughter's  account.  I  fell  in 
love  with  Alice  Chalmers,  and  I  think  she  liked  me  well  enough— I 
don't  mean  she  loved  me;  she  was  not  much  more  than  a  child, 
and  I  never  spoke  to  her  of  love.  She  seemed  such  a  simple,  imw. 
cent  young  thing,  that  I  thought  I  should  only  startle  her  ;  so  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  wait  a  little.  And  she  was  an  innocent  thing— I 
will  never  believe  to  the  contrary,  Captain  Draper,  for  all  that 
happened  afterwards.  She  was  too  simple ;  I  believe  the  gicl . 
would  have  gone  into  the  wilderness  with  a  bushranger  if  he  hid 
told  her  he  wanted  her  to  come  and  see  a  sick  child !  I  daresay 
she  would  have  been  safe  with  a  bushranger,  though.  Well, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  while  I  was  debating  whether  I  would 
ask  Alice  to  be  my  wife  or  not,  it  turned  out  that  I  was  ordered  off 
with  a  detachment  to  New  South  Wales." 

"What?"  exclaimed  Captain  Draper:  "  a  detachment  from 
Cairo  to  New  South  Wales !  Excuse  me.  Doctor,  I  never  heard 
of  colonists  in  Egypt ;  but,  really,  for  a  detachment  to  go  from 
Cairo  to  New  South  Wales  is  going  a  little  too  far !" 

Dr.  Sharper  smiled  in  spite  of  himself,  for  his  face  had  been 
very  grave  and  stern  while  he  was  telling  his  story.  He  put  out 
his  hand  to  the  Captain  and  said— 

**  Forgive  me  1 1  never  was  a  good  hand  at  a  lie,  and  I  am* 
fool  to  begin  now.  No,  it  was  not  Cairo  ;  but,  as  you  may  guess,^ 
somewhere  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  although  I  had  rather  not 
say  where ; — now  let  me  go  on  with  a  clear  conscience.  After  an 
absence  of  a  few  months  one  of  the  first  visits  I  paid  was  to  the 
little  village  where  Alice  lived.  It  so  happened  that  I  did  sot 
reach  it  until  late  at  night,  so  I  thought  it  better  to  take  a  night's 
lodging  at  a  small  inn  which  had  just  been  erected.  I  knew  some- 
thing of  the  man  who  kept  it.  He  had  been  an  old  soldier  who 
had  saved  a  little  money  and  had  bought  his  discharge.  'Any 
news,  Johnson  ]'  I|inquired,  *  None  in  particular,  sir,'  he  replied* 
*  There's  a  Mister  Draper  has  taken  the  farm  next  to  Chalmera. 
•What  kind  of  man  is  this  Draper?'  'Oh,  a  very  good.lookiii$ 
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»ung  fellow;  but  what  I  call  a  dark  man!'  *  How  are  the 
balmera's  getting  on  V  *  Bad,  sir !  They  took  the  pledge  a  month 
[o;  but  it  didn't  last,  and  now  they  are  worse  than  ever.  This  Mr. 
raper  has  got  some  capital  brandy,  I  know ;  for  he  gave  me  a 
ass,  and  I  fancy  it  was  rather  too  much  for  Mr.  Chalmers' 
edge.'  *  Is  this  Mr.  Draper  one  of  your  drinking  lot  too  V  I  said, 
Sot  a  bit  of  it;  but  I  don't  think  he  minds  looking  on  while 
ber  people  drink,  particularly  if  he  has  any  business  to  do.  It 
DO  business  of  mine.  Doctor,  but  if  I  had  a  daughter  I  should  not 
(e  togo  to  bed  drunk,  and  my  missus  by  no  means  sober,  and  leave 
strictly  temperate  man  in  the  house  with  the  young  girl.'  I 
urted,  for  I,  too,  had  been  left  alone  with  Alice  more  than  once 
ider  not  very  dissimilar  circumstances ;  the  girl  had  been  safe 
ough  with  me,  but  then  I  wanted  to  marry  her.  Supposing 
is  Draper  did  not  want  to  marry  her  ?  A  knock  was  heard  at 
B  door  while  Johnson  and  I  were  talking,  and  a  black  woman 
m  iu;  she  looked  at  me,  and  then  whispered  something  to 
bnson.  '  What  is  it  ?'  I  asked ;  •  She  says  there  is  something 
at  the  Chalmers's — Mrs.  Chalmers  is  ill  or  dying.'  *  I  will  go  at 
»,'  I  said,  and  I  followed  the  native  woman  who  led  me  to  the 
ise,  and  then  pointed  to  the  door  of  a  bed-room.  '  Missus  is  in 
re,'  she  whispered.  I  tapped  but  got  no  answer,  so  in  I  walked, 
iras  an  awful  sight.  Half  in,  and  half  outside  the  bed  lay  the 
>8e  of  Mrs.  Chalmers :  clutched  in  one  hand  was  a  volume  of 
enilworth,'  and  a  candle  half  burnt  out  was  guttering  over  the 
»  of  Leicester  and  Amy  Bobsart.  On  a  chair  by  the  bedside 
a   tumbler  upset,  aad  the  contents  were  still  moist  on  the 

of  the  dead  woman.  *  Where  is  Mr.  Chalmers  V  I  asked 
he  native  woman^  who  had  followed  me  into  the  room.  She 
kted  to  another  door,  and  in  I  rushed.     I  might  have  expected 

The  husband  was  in  such  a  drunken  sleep  that  I  could  not 
je  him,  *  Where  is  Miss  Chalmers  V  I  inquired  ;  *  You  no  tell 
nael'   said  the  woman.       *No,'  I  replied,   *  Come  with  me/ 

said,  and  she  led  me  through  the  garden  to  the  hedge  which 
ided  Mr.  Chalmers'  ground  from  the  next  property.  'Creep 
3Ugh  here,'  she  whispered.  '  Now,  then,  you  go  along  that  path, 
iyou  find  Mr.  Draper's  house,  and  young  missus  too.     Suddenly 

door  opened,  *  Grood-night,  dearest,'  said  a  voice  I  knew  too 
IL  •  I  must  go — they  might  wake  up.'  The  girl,  for  it  was 
ice,  started  for  the  fence  through  which  I  had  crept.  I  followed 
r  and  caught  hold  of  her  hand  as  she  reached  her  own  door.  She 
fned  and  gave  a  scream  *  Oh,  what  is  it  ?'  she  cried.  *  Come  and 
^'  I  answered.  I  felt  hard  and  merciless,  and  I  led  her  up  to 
8  bed  where  her  mother  lay.  Alice  gave  a  dreadful  cry,  and 
ak  senseless  on  the  floor.     While  I  and  the  native  woman  were 
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trying  to  recover  her,  a  handsome  young  fellow  entered  the  room. 
'  What  is  the  matter  V  he  said ;  *  who  are  you  V  *  My  name,*  I 
replied  *  is  Sharper — Doctor  Sharper,  of  the  132nd  Foot,  and  tery 
much  at  your  service.     Your  name,  I  believe,  is  Draper T 'Yes,* 
he  said.     '  You  asked  me,  I  believe  what  was  the  matter— yea 
had  better  look — this  is  the  end  of  drunkenness ;  and  I  need  haxdlj 
point  out  to  you  the  end  of  lust.     Here,  take  charge  of  her,  I  weat 
on ;  for  Alice  just  then,  gave  signs  of  returning  consdoasDees. 
There  is  no  more  for  me  to  do  here— bury  your  own  dead;  and  if 
you  have  a  spark  of  decency  in  you,  Mr.  Draper,  take  pity  on  thit 
young  girl.'     I  turned  and  left  the  room,  and  as  I  opened  the  hall- 
door  I  heard  the  voice  of  old  Chalmers,  exclaiming,  in  droDken 
accents,  '  What's  matter?  glad  to  shoe  you,  Draper,  my  boy, come 
and  have  glash  of  brandy !'  " 

CHAPTER  VII. 

CAPTAIN      MOWBRAY. 

**  What  became  of  them  ?"  asked  Captain  Draper,  as  the  Doctor 
ceased  his  story.     **  Did  you  ever  see  them  again  1" 

**  Yes,  I  saw  him  afterwards,  many  years  after,  and  perhaps 
you  would  hardly  believe  it,  I  shook  hands  with  him ! — at  least,  he 
held  out  his,  and  I  did  not  refuse  to  take  it.  You  see^  time  cbangei 
everything  so ;  our  passions  die  out,  our  memories  fade,  and  wecaa 
neither  hate  nor  love,  I  thiQk,so  strongly  when  we  are  old  as  in 
our  youthful  days.  Besides,  who  am  I  that  I  should  treasure  up 
hatred  or  wish  to  be  an  avenger  ?  There  is  not  an  evil  deed  done 
under  the  sun  that  does  not  carry  its  own  punishment  in  its  train. 
If  the  mills  of  Qod  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  small; 
and  tbere  was  plenty  of  suffering  in  store  for  Horace  Draper  ani 
his  wife." 

"  His  wife,  did  you  say.  Doctor !" 

''  Yes,  his  wife.  The  girl  fell  sick  and  had  a  nervous  fever; 
and  when  she  was  supposed  to  be  on  her  death-bed,  Horace  Draper 
married  her,  I  believe." 

"And  then  she  died." 

'*  No,  not  then;  she  recovered,  to  the  siirprise  of  everybodj; 
but  she  had  not  a  long  life,  after  all.  Draper  left  the  colony  soon 
after  the  marriage.  I  suppose  her  father  thought  it  very  probaUe 
that  his  precious  son-in-law  would  not  return ;  so  he  determined  to 
follow  him  with  Alice  to  England.  They  sailed  in  the  '  Hindostan," 
but  the  ship  was  lost  at  sea  with  all  hands." 

**  It  is  a  sad  story,"  said  Captain  Draper. 

''Yes,  and  bad  too;  but  death  pays  all  debts,  and  I  don't 
know  that  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  refuse  the  man's  hand  when  I 
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letliim  again.     And  now,  Captain  Draper,  I  want  you  to  do  me 
hmox.     You  are  going  to  Lbndon,  are  you  not?" 

"Yes.'* 

"Would  you  oblige  me  by  running  down  to  Gravesend  and 
ding  out  from  Captain  Mowbray  who  this  young  fellow  Gregory 
\  It  must  seem  odd  to  you  that  I  should  be  curious  in  the 
ktter,  and  I  don't  quite  understand  it  myself.  But  he  said  some 
y  strange  things  in  his  delirium ;  and  although  I  cannot  repeat 
m  or  make  any  use  of  them  against  him,  still  I  don*t  see  why 
hould  not  make  use  of  them  for  him.  He  is  but  a  boy,  and  I 
cy  has  been  not  a  very  good  one.  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  run 
Ky  from  a  decent  home  and  enlisted,  and  there  is  a  young 
man  in  the  case,  the  Anne  whose  name  is  in  the  Prayer-book, 
e  some  notion  that  he  is  married  to  Anne  ;  at  any  rate,  I  don't 
8  to  think  of  a  young  fellow  going  to  ruin  for  want  of  a  friend  or 
ittle  money,  and  I  suspect  he  has  very  little  of  that  commodity 
rend  what  your  friend  Mr.  Huntingdon  supplied  him  with." 
"I  will  willingly  do  what  you  ask,"  replied  the  Captain,  '^and 
rill  let  you  know  what  I  find  out.  I  must  be  oflF  now ;  but  I 
i8t  we  may  meet  again  some  day,  and  that  you  will  allow  me  to 
i&der  you  as  a  friend ;  I  think  you  owe  me  that.  I  should  like 
prove  that  all  the  Horace  Drapers  in  the  world  are  not  of  the 
ne  complexion  as  your  colonial  acquaintance." 

The  two  gentlemen  shook  hands  cordially,  and  Captain 
"aper  made  his  way  to  the  railway  station.  "  That's  the 
ly  nice  doctor  I  ever  met  with  in  all  my  life,"  he  said  to 
nself;  "that  fellow  Danvers  sickened  me  with  army  doctors, 
tg  ago,  and  all  the  civilian  medical  men  I  have  seen  since 
▼e  had  disagreeable  ways  with  them.  To  be  sure,  I  don't 
nember  ever  seeing  one  excepting  as  his  patient,  and  that 
ght  make  a  difference;  but  this  Dr.  Sharper  is  a  gentleman 
one  does  not  feel  with  him  as  if  he  was  going  to  make  you  put 
t  your  tongue,  or  hold  out  your  wrist  to  have  your  pulse  felt." 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  town  Captain  Draper  ran 
wn  to  Gravesend.  No.  13,  Upper  Parrock  Street,  was  by  no  means 
desirable  residence  in  his  estimation.  It  was  small  and  shabby. 
)idng,  there  was  a  very  small  garden  in  front  of  the  parlour^ 
fidow,  where  two  or  three  bushes,  quite  independent  of  soil^  shot 
►  from  the  soppy  gravel.  However,  No.  13,  was  better  than  the 
use  on  either  side.  On  the  rails  of  No.  14  hung  a  couple  of 
iwter  pots,  and  some  newly- washed  garments  were  hanging  out  to 
yon  clothes-lines  in  the  courtyard  of  No.  12.  The  windows,  too. 
No.  13  were  clean  and  bright,  while  more  than  one  pane  of 
^  had  been  broken  in  the  others  and  repaired  with  brown  paper. 
A.  deuce  of  a  come-down  for  Jack  Mowbray  I"  said  Captain 
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Draper,  as  be  rang  the  bell.     A  maid-servant  opened  the  door,  tod 
took  the  visitor's  card  in  the  corner  of  the  apron. 

' '  Yes^  sir,  '*  she  said ;  ''  Captain  Mowbray  is  at  home ;  plMie  to 
walk  this  way."  The  little  parlour  into  which  he  was  usheied  wu 
better  furnished  than  the  outside  of  the  house  had  promised.  Iltt 
furniture  was  old,  but  it  had  been  good,  and  it  was  kept  well 
polished  and  clean.  A  few  pictures  lightened  up  the  room,aiii 
almost  compensated  for  the  gloomy  colour  and  pattern  of  the  paper 
on  the  walls.  On  the  mantelpiece  was  a  beautiful  model  of  a  fait 
rigged  ship,  and  there  were  some  curious  shells  and  ivory  orna- 
ments on  a  side  table.  By  the  fire  sat  an  old  man  with  a  stem  &ob 
reading  a  newspaper.  He  gave  a  sudden  start  when  Captain  Drape's 
card  was  put  into  his  hand^  and  then  knit  his  brows  and  gaied 
almost  savagely  at  the  intruder.  The  look,  however,  passed  awaj 
in  a  few  seconds,  and  when  he  spoke  his  manner  was  perfedlj 
civil  and  courteous. 

**  Yes,  I  am  Captain  Mowbray,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry 
of  his  visitor;  **  or,  at  any-rate,  people  call  me  so.  I  suppose  Mr. 
Mowbray  would  be  more  correct,  for  I  have  never  served  Hei 
Majesty.  However,  everybody  calls  the  skipper  Captain,  in  tta 
Merchant  Service,  and  we  get  to  believe  in  it  at  last.  And  now, 
Captain  Draper,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Allow  me  first  to  apologise  for  intruding.  I  have  come  to  get 
some  information  about  a  person  in  whom  I  take  a  slight  interest 
and  who  possibly  may  be  known  to  you." 

**  Take  a  chair,  pray.  Captain  Draper,  and  if  I  can  help  you  I 
will." 

"Pray  excuse  a  personal  question,  Captain  Mowbray;  but  may 
I  ask  you  if  you  have  any  children  ?*' 

**  Isuppose,"  replied  the  sea-captain,  "that  you  have  some  object 
beyond  idle  curiosity,  but  this  is  a  topic  on  which  I  do  not  care  to 
talk.  I  had  two  children,  one  is  my  daughter,  Anne,  and  the  other, 
a  boy,  died  years  ago.  I  do  not  speak  to  strangeni  of  my  fiunilj 
griefs." 

**  I  regret  to  have  alluded  to  so  tender  a  subject.  I  will  turn  ^ 
another.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  person  who  calls  himseU 
Gregory  ]" 

Captain  Mowbray  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  sat 
apparently  thinking  for  a  minute.  "Gregory?"  he  repeated  ^ 
last,  **  that  is  a  common  name.     Why  do  you  ask  me?" 

''Because  there  is  a  young  fellow  at  Silverbeach  who  call* 
himself  by  that  name,  but  without  any  right  to  do  so,  as  ^ 
suppose.  I  may  as  well  explain,  that  when  he  wa.n  supposed  to  b« 
dying  a  search  was  made  of  his  luggage,  and  a  Prayer-book  w»^ 
found  with  your  address  written  in  it,  and  also  the  name  (^  Anne* 
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Well,  Captain  Draper,  I  will  answer  your  question,"  said 
Id  seaman,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet ;  ''  and  then,  if  you  please, 
ill  conclude  this  interview.  I  do  know  that  young  man,  and 
w  him  to  be  a  villain ;  let  him  live  or  die,  he  is  nothing  to  me. 
at  to  hear  no  more  of  him.  I  tell  you  he  has  done  injury 
;h  to  me  and  mine.  Hush  !*'  he  continued,  in  a  low,  stern 
er,  as  he  placed  his  hand  on  Captain  Draper*s  arm.  ''  Here 
\  my  daughter,  Anne ;  not  one  word  of  this  before  her." 
aptain  Draper  bowed  and  prepared  to  take  his  leave.  He 
a  glance  at  Anne  Mowbray,  as  he  passed  to  the  door.  She 
\  fair  girl  with  soft,  pleading  eyes ;  her  voice  sounded  very 
and  low,  and  tender,  as  she  addressed  her  father  anxiously, 
he  gave  a  sorrowful  look  at  Captain  Draper,  as  if  in  wonder 
le  could  have  had  the  heart  to  vex  the  old  man.  The  gallant 
ST  was  only  too  glad  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
A  devilish  nice  business  !*'  he  muttered ;  **  it's  as  clear  as 
jht  that  young  villain,  Gregory,  has  runaway  from  that  girl, 
ooner  he  gets  out  of  Silverbeach  the  better  for  him ;  for  there 
)ok  in  old  Mowbray's  eyes  that  bodes  no  good  to  the  young 
eman!" 

he  next  day  Dr.  Sharper  received  a  letter  which  was  by  means 
actory  to  him.  It  advised  him  to  have  as  little  to  do  with 
I  Gregory  as  possible,  and  gave  a  full  description  of  the  inter- 
with  the  Mowbrays.  The  Doctor  folded  up  his  letter  and 
to  pay  a  final  visit  to  his  patient.  To  his  astonishment,  when 
whed  the  **  Hoy,"  Thomas  told  him  that  Gregory  had  gone  oflf 
ur  previously. 

Whatr*  exclaimed  Dr.  Sharper,  **gone  without  even  thank, 
ae  for  my  attendance  ?  He  might  have  had  the  decency  to 
amething." 

Oh,  Doctor,  he  did  say  a  good  deal  about  you." 
What  did  he  say  ?" 

He  mentioned  specially,  what  a  fine  constitution   he  must 
had  to  pull  through  that  cursed  medicine  of  yours !" 
Infernal  young  scoundrel  I" 
Yes,  Doctor." 

By-the-bye,  Thomas,  do  you  think  he  is  married  1" 
'  I  do,  Doctor.  There  isn't  a  villany  in  the  world  he  isn't 
)le  of.  One  night  I  said  to  him,  on  speculation  like,  your  good 
g  lady  will  be  anxious  about  you,  Mr.  Gregory,  '  What,'  he 
starting  up,  '  Has  she  come  ?  keep  her  away,  Thomas ;  she's 
nly  one  in  the  world  I  could  not  bear  to  see !'  he  did  indeed, 
w ;  so  it's  clear  she's  his  wife,  whoever  she  is.  But  he's  done 
\  than  that.  Doctor.  You  would  hardly  believe  what  be  did 
» this  yvtj  identical  dayl" 
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"  What  was  it,  Thomas  V 

''  Sir,  he  steps  into  my  pantry  just  as  the  omnibus  was  starting 
for  the  station, '  Thomas/  says  he,  *  Good-bye.  You've  been  i 
true  friend,  Thomas,  not  like  those  humbugging  doctors,'  says  be, 
'  but  a  man  after  my  own  heart.  I  wish  I  was  richer  and  hadmon 
of  them  for  your  sake,  Thomas,'  says  he,  and  then  shoves  three  bJt 
crowns  into  my  hand.  '  Put  them  in  the  savings  bank,'  says  bey 
and  then  oflF  he  goes  before  I  could  say,  *  Thank  you.'  Would yoa 
believe  it.  Doctor,  every  one  of  those  half-crowns  was  bad?" 
.***  Too  bad,  Thomas ;  let's  have  a  look  at  them." 

"  Well,  Doctor,  I've  had  an  accident  with  them.  Soon  after  in 
old  gent  comes  in  bothering  for  change  for  a  five-pound  note  all  in 
silver,  and  by  some  mistake  those  three  half-crowns  got  mixed  np 
in  the  change.  It  was  a  nasty  trick  to  serve  me.  Lor'  bless  pa, 
Doctor,  I  might  have  been  put  into  the  position  of  passing  bad 
money  !  And  yet,  do  you  know,  I  can't  be  angry  with  that  young 
chap,  even  now ;  and  I  know  you  ain't  angry  either.  I  suppose, 
somehow,  these  young  fellows  with  their  little  games  |bring  bade 
our  own  youth.  Doctor. — There  he  goes  again,"  said  the  waiter, 
as  the  medical  man  hurried  away  without  a  reply.  '*  He's  the 
touchiest  old  fellow  I  ever  met  with ;  it's  his  conscience,  I  sup- 
pose." 1 

The  next  day  Captain  Draper  received  an  answer  to  his  letter  | 
thanking  him  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and  regretting  tbatbe  ^ 
should  have  been  put  to  any  trouble  in  the  attempt  to  save  so  onouti- 
gated  a  scoundrel  as  Mr.  Gregory.  You  may  like  to  know,  con- 
cluded the  Doctor,  that  your  surmise  was  correct  regarding  Captain 
Mowbray's  daughter.  Young  Gregory  is,  or  ought  to  be,  her 
husband. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

FLOB£KC£  AND  FLORA. 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  was  making  preparations  in  London  fij* 
her  trip  to  the  Continent  while  her  Imsband  remained  at  Qreyling^ 
Her  only  reason  for  going  abroad  was  that  she  wished  to  plaC^ 
Florence  for  a  year  at  some  educational  establishment  in  Germany- 
After  the  year  it  was  intended  that  Florence  should  "  come  out, 
and  Mrs.  Huntingdon  looked  forward  again  to  a  settled  life  i^ 
England  and  a  regular  establishment.  She  scarcely  could  ba^^ 
expected  a  '*  home  "  again.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  she  baXJ 
lost  all  hope  of  that  years  ago.  But  she  felt  that  she  would  b^ 
glad  to  be  settled  once  more,  and  more  contented  if  she  could  be  o^ 
use  to  her  husband  and  become  again  his  friend  and  companioO* 
if  she  could  no  longer  dream  of  being  to  him  what  she  had  hoped  t^ 
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e  when  Bbe  became  his  wife.  She  knew  that  his  love  hnd  died  out 
)r  lier  when  mutual  friends  had  brought  about  a  reconciliation 
fier  their  first  great  quarrel.  She  had  been  a  wilful  woman  when  she 
wmed ;  but  she  was  so  no  more  when  she  observed  the  alteration 
hat  the  temporary  separation  had  made  in  Geoffrey.  Then  she 
lecame  firightened — not  of  her  husband,  but  of  what  she  had  done 
ohim.  He  had  left  her  a  wild,  passionate  young  man,  whom  she 
oald  have  teased  and  loved,  and  vexed  and  made  up  with,  just  as 
lie  whim  suited  her ;  but  he  came  back  to  her  changed.  She 
oiew  in  her  own  heart  that  he  would  never  quarrel  with  her  again 
irhatever  she  might  do,  and  that  her  power  over  him  was  gone. 
Be  was  more  kind  and  considerate  than  he  had  been  formerly ;  but 
le  had  ceased  to  love  her.  She  saw  that  the  reconciliation  was  a 
2U)ckery,  her  explanations  were  listened  to  and  not  believed,  her 
»ntrition  wa*  accepted  without  her  offences  being  forgiven,  and 
aer  promises  were  listened  to  with  a  polite  indifference.  There  was 
wnething  in  Geoffrey's  manner,  although  not  in  his  words,  that  told 
HIT  it  was  all  too  late, — that  she  had  wrecked  his  happiness  onco 
lod  for  ever.  She  tried  hard  to  break  down  his  reserve  ;  but  it 
VM  all  in  vain.  For  a  moment  sometimes  she  thought  she  would 
mcceed — there  was  at  times  a  tenderness  in  his  manner  and  a  touch 
>f  pity  in  his  voice  which  gave  her  hope ;  but  she  saw  him  struggle 
igainst  any  return  of  affection,  and  she  had  to  put  up  with  the 
onviction  that  her  husband  had  no  faith  in  her.  It  was  a  bitter 
enon  to  learn,  and  it  spoilt  her  life.  She  was  yonng  and  beauti- 
q1  and  had  many  friends  ;  but  what  were  youth  and  beauty  and 
fieudship  any  more  to  her  ?  She  had  embittered  the  whole  life  of 
be  only  man  she  had  ever  loved,— he  had  not  only  ceased  to  love 
er,  he  had  no  longer  a  belief  in  love  itself ;  and  it  was  all  her  own 
lult !  Their  two  children,  Charles  and  Florence,  were  a  certain 
oiui  between  them  ;  and  while  the  boy  lived  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt- 
igdon  led,  outwardly,  pretty  much  the  same  kind  of  life  as  others 
their  means  and  position  ;  but  when  his  son  died  Mr.  Hunting- 
U  broke  up  his  establishment,  and  his  wife  was  almost  glad  of  it. 
^Q  had  lost  all  hope  of  happiness  as  a  married  woman — the  death 
tlieir  child  even  did  not  draw  her  husband  nearer  to  her,  and  for  a 
^«  the  poor  mother  felt  hardened  by  grief  and  disappointment, 
4.  she  fancied  that  she  too  was  as  indifferent  to  Geoffrey  as  she 
^w  he  was  to  her.  What  was  the  use  of  the  constant  struggle  to 
gain  his  affections  ?  why  act  for  ever  the  part  of  a  happy  and 
titented  wife  \  Better,  she  thought,  for  her  to  cease  to  worry 
tBelf  about  the  past  or  future,  and  be  contented  with  solitude  and 
tgetfulness.  Why  should  she  hold  on  for  ever  to  the  anchor  of 
>pe  when  she  knew  it  was  always  drifting  and  drifting  through 
le troubled  waters,  and  would  only  land  her  in  Despair  at  last? 
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And  so  for  a  few  years  Mr.  Huntingdon  and  his  wife  saw  very 
little  of  each  other,  although  they  passed  a  few  months  together  now 
and  then,  and  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  very  attached  couple, 
only  with    rather   diflferent  tastes.     But  Mrs.  Huntingdon  never 
attained  the  indiflference  she  had  resolved  upon,  nor  the  refit  she 
coyeted.     She  still  loved  her  husband,  and  perhaps  some  hope  o{ 
winning  him   again  never  altogether  forsook  her.      Why  should 
she  not,  indeed  ?     She  was   the  mother  of  hi.s  children ;  she  had 
been  true  to  him  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed.     Why  should  he 
for  ever  dwell  on  the  want  of  confidence  which  had  been  the  onlj 
error  of  her    past?     People   might    well    wonder,   indeed,  how 
Huntingdon  could  neglect  his  wife,  for  she  was  still  good-looking, 
with  a  beautiful  complexion  and  a  well-kept  figure,  and  scandal 
had  no  whisper  against  her  fair  fame.     When  she  arrived  in  London, 
Mrs.    Huntingdon  had  called  upon  an   old  schoolfellow,   a  Mis. 
Masterton,  and  to  her  surprise,  that  lady  beg«^ed  of  her  to  allow  her 
daughter  Flora  to  accompany  Florence  and  remain  at  the  same 
school  with  her  in  Germany.     Mrs.  Masterton  seemed  so  impressed 
with  the  advantages  of  a  foreign  education,  and  so  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  securing  a  companion  for  her  child  whom  she  had  beea 
too  much  afraid  to  trust  alone  among  strangers,  that  Mrs.  Hunting* 
don  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  girl,  and  Flora  went  on  a  vidt 
to  Mrs.  Huntingdon,   to  be  introduced  to  Florence.     Flora  wa 
delighted  with  Florence,  and  Florence  did  not  dislike  Flora.   The 
two  girls  differed  in  Idoks  as  a  red  rose  contrasts  with  a  white one^ 
and  their  tastes  and  dispositions  were  as  opposite  as  their  looks. 
Florence  was  rather  tall,  and  her  figure,  although  very  graceful  was 
rather  thin.     Her  features  were  regular,  and  her  dark  blue  eyes 
were  overshaded  with  strongly- marked  brows,  and  shaded  with  long 
eyelashes.     Her  mouth  was  small,  and  expressed  determination  of 
character,  and  her  chin  was  marked  with  the  prettiest  little  dimple 
in  the  world.     Flora  Masterton  was  rather  below  the  middle  height 
Her  complexion  was  as  fair  as  that  of  Florence ;  but  it  was  always 
heightened  by  a  blush,  which  was  wanting  on  the  other's  cheek. 
Her  hair  was  tawny-coloured,  with  threads  of  gold  in  it,  which  shono 
when  the  sunlight  played  upon  her  tresses.     Her  eyes  were  light- 
blue,  the  nose  was  rather  small  and  saucy-looking,  and  her  mouth 
was  the  prettiest  and  the  worst  feature  in  her  face — it  was  too  larfi® 
for  beauty,  and  yet  it  suggested  loving  words  and  kisses  more  clearly 
than  any  spoken  words.     Flora's  figure  was  more  developed  than 
Florence's,  and  although  the  girls  were  pretty  nearly  the  same  ag^ 
Flora  appeared  considerably  the  elder  of  the  two.     In  dispositiotti 
too,  the  girls  were  very  different.     Florence  Huntingdon,  like  h«^ 
father,  was  very  proud,  and  Flora  Masterton  had  no  pride  at  Ji- 
lt is  only  fair  to  Florence,  however,  to  say,  that  if  she  bad  as  tnu* 
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as  Geoffrey  HuntingdoD,  that  it  was  a  very  different  pride, 
as  too  proud  to  confess  a  fault,  she  was  too  proud  to  commit 

As  for  Flora  she  had  no  pride  at  all. 
■   Mrs.   Huntingdon  had    known  how  utterly  wanting  Miss 

had  been  in  this  respect,  she  would  have  hesitated  before  she 
^  her  into  Florence's  companionship.  The  truth  was,  Geoffrey 
ingdon  thought  too  little  of  his  neighbours,  Florence  toe 
;,  and  Flora  did  not  think  about  them  at  all,  she  thought  only 
rself,  what  she  did,  or  said,  or  thought,  was  always  right  in 
wn  eyes,  and  she  cared  little  for  the  eyes  of  other  people, 
[rs.  Master  ton  considered  that  Flora  was  wanting  in  proper 
,  and  it  was  in  the  hope  that  her  daughter  might  acquire  this 
Ale  quality,  that  she  induced  Mrs.  Huntingdon  to  take  charge 
e  girl  and  place  her  for  a  year  at  a  finishing.school  in  Ger- 
'.  The  fact  was  that  Miss  Flora  did  not  "look  up"  enough, 
had  remarkably  fine  eyes,  but  she  had  a  taste  for  using  them 
B  wrong  direction.  If  the  girl  would  have  only  gazed  shyly, 
,  or  fixedly,  and  she  knew  very  well  how  to  do  all  these,  into 
jyes  of  Mr.  Blimber,  who  was  Mr.  Master  ton's  senior  partner 
le  well-known  Dorsetshire  Bank,  of  Blimber,  Masterton  and 
Dcombe,  she  need  not  have  gone  to  Germany  at  all.  Mr. 
ber  had  long  admired  Flora,  and  the  girl  had  hardly  completed 
ixteenth  birthday,  when  he  hinted  at  something  warmer  than 
ration  ;  unfortunately  at  the  mature  age  of  sixteen  Flora  had 
d  to  love  Mr.  Blimber  as  much  as  she  had  done  a  year  or  two 
oasly;  he  had  almost  won  her  heart  when  she  was  fourteen  by 
•refuse  offerings  of  "  bon-bons,"  and  other  refined  varieties  of 
3h  confectionery.  Even  at  sixteen.  Flora  could  still  smile 
^y  as  she  accepted  such  gifts  from  her  elderly  admirer,  but, 

as  her  heart  expanded  she  became  generous,  and  wanted  to 
I  Mr.  Blimber's  presents  with  her  fellow-creatures,  plentiful  as 
on-bons  were,  she  could  not  share  them  with  everybody,  so  she 
ted  a  very  good-looking  young  medical  apprentice,  who  was 
ring  at  Dr.  Dowling's,  who  i-esided  next  door  to  the  Masterton's. 
e  is  no  doubt  that  when  Flora  was  seventeen  Mr.  Blimber 
d  have  made  a  formal  proposal,  had  not  Mrs.  Masterton  per- 
ad  him  to  postpone  the  momentous  question  until  the  girl  was 
ir  older  ;  and  so  Mr.  Blimber  gave  a  heavy  sigh  and  presented 
\  with  a  gold  watch  and  something  which  was  supposed  to 
sent  a  fatherly  kiss.  Ho  gave  her  no  more  bon-bons,  and  it 
just  as  well,  for  poor  Mrs.  Masterton  had  detected  the  young 
It  sharing  ihe  last  supply  with  her  daughter  over  the  garden 
?  No  wonder  that  the  poor  woman  advised  Mr.  Blimber  to  wait 
ber  year,  and  insisted  upon  Flora  going  to  school  again  to  com* 
)hw  education. 
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STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  SHORE. 

New  Yoik^Miyatk. 

This  is  not  exactly  a  new  place  to  me,  having  been  here  be&ie: 
but  any  place  on  shore  seems  more  or  less  strange  at  first,  after 
having  seen  nothing  but  sea  and  sky  for  a  fortnight. 

It  is  pleasant  to  tread  the  firm  earth  once  more,  and  to  know 
that  you  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Neptune's  pranks.  Yet  there  ii 
much  to  dispel  the  charm.  There  are  sharks  on  shore  as  well  as  at 
sea. 

Why  is  my  baggage  overhauled  so  ruthlessly  ?  and  what  in  that 
row  of  savage-looking  men,  only  kept  at  bay  by  a  rope,  all  howl- 
ing and  yelling  at  me  and  my  fellow  passengers,  as  if  thirsting  fo 
our  very  blood  ?  it  is  the  inevitable  ordeal  which  travellers  vasA 
pass  through  at  any  foreign  port  in  any  country  in  ChristeDdom. 
These  men  are  all  anxious  t<)  rid  you  of  superfluous  coin,  be  it  dol- 
lars or  sovereigns.  It  is  literally  like  falling  among  thieves ;  and 
so  some  of  us  found  it;  for  no  sooner  were  my  two  friends  and  my* 
self  ensconced  in  a  large  lumbering  vehicle  than  we  were  instantlj 
asked,  in  very  insolent  language,  for  5  dollars  for  ourselves,  9d 
an  extra  2  dollars  for  our  belongings  (just  25s.  in  all),  before  w< 
were  to  be  permitted  to  move  from  the  spot.  Luckily  one  of  ott 
party  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  a  match,  both  in  six 
and  determination,  for  any  two  ordinary  Yankees.  He  hurled  sue 
a  flood  of  furious  invectives  at  the  **  boss,"  or  cab-owner,  tltf 
this  individual  found  he  had  better  not  contest  the  point,  and  ^ 
lowed  us  to  go  on  our  way  without  further  trouble.  We  ultimatal 
got  off  for  4  dollars  instead  of  7,  though  even  this  seemed  exorb 
tant  for  driving  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 

May  9th. 

New  York  is  a  wonderful  city,  not  quite  like  any  other,  bi 
combining  the  characteristics  of  a  great  many.  Americans  are  * 
course  very  proud,  in  the  main,  of  their  chief  town,  and  yet  seefl 
in  some  respects,  half  ashamed  of  it.  They  speak  of  it  apologet 
cally,  and  tell  you  it  is  not  to  be  considered  a  typical  America 
city.  "You  must,"  say  they,  "see  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago,  ^ 
San  Francisco,"  or  whatever  their  particular  beau  ideal  happens  i 
be.  And  this  is  no  doubt  true,  for  New  York  is  in  reality  a  Up 
of  conglomerate  city,  combining  many  of  the  features  and  a  goo 
deal  of  the  refuse  of  most  European  nations.  Thus  a  mass  of  f^ 
reign  elements  are  concentrated  here,  which  all  take  visible  sbap 
and  give  the  city  a  very  varied  character.     Hence,  New  Tori[  - 
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idon,  and  Paris,  and  Vienna,  and  a  dozen  other  places,  all 
are  represented  in  the  hetorogeneous  whole, 
ther  the  general  efiidct  is  pleasing  or  otherwise  depends  'on 
t  and  mood  of  the  observer.  To  me  it  is  not  particularly 
;,  but  then  I  am  only  just  off  the  high  seas,  and  have 
fonnd  my  land  legs  yet,  so  it  is  scarcely  a  fair  test.  Still, 
»  circumstances  should  I  like  to  reside  permanently  in  New 
[  am  sorry  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  place,  but  there 
a  garishness  and  vulgarity  about  it  which  is  displeasing  to 
ishman's  eyes.  There  is  great  splendour,  no  doubt,  of  a 
)rt ;  buildings  not  to  be  matched  in  cubic  measurement 
^  except  in  Chicago ;  marble  and  granite  palaces  (mostly 
d  hotels,  though)  which  cover  indefinite  square  acres. 
Dg  is  on  a  grand  scale ;  bigness  seems  to  be  the  chief  desi- 
here.  "  I  guess  you  haven't  got  such  big  stores  as  that  in 
,"  said  a  patriotic  American  to  me,  as  I  was  trying  to  take 
nensions  of  A.  T.  Stuart's  establishment  \ 
>uld  like  to  take  Mr.  Ruskin's  opinion  on  the  general 
iiral  effect  of  the  city.  In  particular,  it  would  be  inter- 
hear  his  views  on  the  subject  of  my  hotel.  It  is  a  gor. 
ice,  with  accommodation  for  many  hundreds  of  travellers, 
t  is  adorned  with  marble  columns  and  a  grand  pediment; 
In  it  is  resplendent  with  gilded  furniture  and  candelabra, 
velvety  carpets.     Yet,  for  all  this,  there  is  a  lack  of  real 

It  is  like  a  large  human  caravansarai,  where  people  eat 
c,  and  roam  about  the  building  in  scores,  talking  very  loud 
but  where  all  individuality  is  swallowed  up  in  the  confu- 
mixed  multitude. 

it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pooh-pooh  a  place  like  the  St. 
ton  Hotel.  It  is  magnificent  in  the  extreme,  and  splendid 
s  appointments,  yet  depressing  by  its  vastness.  Such 
3  not  known  in  England,  as  only  in  a  few  instances,  like 
igham,"  which,  however,  only  approximate  to  the  original 
\  exotics  leading  a  feeble  life  in  a  foreign  land, 
itering  the  hotel,  you  are  struck  with  the  confusion  which 

All  sorts  of  things  are  going  oq.  It  might  almost  be  a 
stead  of  a  hotel ;  for  here  we  see,  all  under  one  building, 
nd  barber's  shops,  telegraph  and  postal  offices,  bookstalls, 
icket  offices,  &c.,  all  having  a  semi-connexion  with  the 
i  patronised  equally  by  dozens  of  loafers,  who  frequent 
Ls,  but  who  rarely  or  ever  take  a  meal  in  the  building.  In 
r  is  this  the  case  of  an  evening,  for  the  hotel  entrance  is 
wded  with  hangers-on,  and  this  givea  one  a  very  unplea- 
ression  should  you  chance  to  arrive  first  at  that  time  of 
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No  oDe  seems  either  pleased  <.;r  sorry  to  see  you — you  are  never 
really  made  welcome.       Tlii^  to  an  En^'lish  traveller  is  rather  chil- 
ling, and  contrasts  St  ran  j;oly  with  the  way  In  which  you  arereceiv&l 
at  old  country  inns  at  home.     Here  you  have  almost  to  force  your 
way  throuijli  the  crowd  to  what  is  calle-l  tlio  '^  office,"  presided  over 
by  supercilious  viMin  ^'   men.  who   first  throw  you   a   huge  sort  of 
ledger,  wher^'in   to  inscribe    y«»ur  name  anil   station,  &:c.,  and  then 
assign  you  a  numl.).'r  (>a\  'M)'^)  hy  whicli   you  are   ever  afterwards 
known  and   calleii.     T)tind    your   room,  you   are  consiimed  to  » 
waiter,  who  ("rthwitli  1)i;ii'I1l's  vnu.  baggage  and  all,  int^'j  an  ** ele. 
vator,**  like  a  bale  of  good>;.     Tliese  elevators,    by    the  way,  are 
admirable  contrivances  and  save  your  legs  and  lungs  prodigiously. 

But  what  a  dreary  feeling  it  is  to  find  yourself  in  No.  3G-3,  up5) 
or  6  stories,  in  a  huge  building  like  a   town !    Why,  good  heavens  1 
this  is  worse  than  my  state-room  on  board  ship  ;  for  there,  indeed,  I 
could  hear  other  beings  making  strange  sounds  through  the  wooden 
partition.     But  here  !   it  is  like  a  prison  cell.     No  one  ever  conies 
near  you,  except  a  forbiddin:,^  Irish  waiter  or  *' hall  boy"  as  he   i* 
called,  and  who  ^^enerally   louks  indignant  at  having  been  call^ 
away  from  his  spittoon. 

However,  let  us  descend  to  the  dining-room,  and  partake  of  din- 
ner or  tea,  as  the  case  may  be.     I  hope  I  am  not  foolishly  fastidi- 
ous, but  I  would  positively  sooner   have  a  chop  or  grilled  fowl   ^ 
Simpson's,  than  go  through  this  cut-and-dried  ceremony  of  eatix^ 
and  drinking.     The  dining-room  itself  is  simply  gorgeous,  resple in- 
dent in  gold  and  silver.     There    are  acres  of  tables  and  dozens    ^* 
waiters,  both  white  and  black,  one  of  whom  takes  you  into  custody 
the  moment  you  enter  the  room.     As  to  choosing  a  seat,  the  id ^3* 
is  absurd.     You  are   no  longer  a  free  man.     Slavery  has  beg«:»J^ 
again  in  a  modified  form,   and  you  are  walked  off  like  the  mc^^' 
patient  of  cows  and  seated  in  regular  rotation  at  one  of  the  loc^-g 
tables,  being  expected  to  "get   through  *'  your  meal  (that  is  tfc^e 
expression)  with  as  little  fuss  and  delay  as  possible. 

It  is  a  striking  feature  in  American  life.     People  eat  as  a  sc^-*"^ 
of  business,  not  for  the  love  of  it,  gobbling  down  their  food  wl^^h 
astounding  rapidity.     They  scarcely  ever  chat  or  linger  over  th^i^ 
meals,  as  we  do,  but  tuck  their  napkins  well  into  theur  throats    ^>^ 
waistcoats  and  literally  **go  ahead."      Somebody    told  me  tb^y 
swallow  first  and  masticate  afterwards,  like  camels.     Perhaps  tb  i^ 
accounts  for  those  large  yellow  spittoons  which  are  placed  in  evetx^ 
corner  of  the  house.     This  rapid   gastronomy  is   not  to  my  mia.cJ. 
I  constantly  find  I  am  last  at  table,   which  no  doubt  looks  gld.  *- 
tonous. 

The  menu  is  a  bewildering  one,  comprising  scores  of  dishes.     -I^ 
is  difficult  to  know  what  to  order,  but  having  made  a  dash  at  soiac- 
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thing,  forthwith  you  are  surrounded  by  about  a  dozen  little  dishes, 
all  of  which  you  are  expected  to  disposo  of  in  about  seven  minutes. 
The  waiters  meanwhile,  buzzing  around  you  like  so  many  bees,  and 
evidently  wanting  you  out  of  the  way. 

What  is  to  be  done  after  your  meal,  supposing  you  to  be  alone, 
and  with  no  particular  business  to  look  after.  Tou  cannot  go  back 
to  No.  365,  aa  that  is  like  going  back  to  gaol.  Here  comes  the 
great  lack  of  American  hotels.  There  is  no  real  comfort,  no  place 
to  go  to  where  you  feel  at  home.  Downstairs  is  detestable.  Peo- 
ple are  lounging  at  the  bar,  or  playing  billiards,  or  smoking,  or 
practising  on  the  spittoon,  '*  making  themselves  sociable.'*  The 
American  drinking  *'  bar*'  is  a  great  feature  in  their  establishments. 
People  do  not  sit  down  and  order  wine  or  beer  to  discuss  quietly 
with  a  friend,  or  over  a  newspaper.  Nor  do  they,  as  a  rule,  drink 
anything  with  their  meals,  excepting  ice  water  (each  guest  on 
fitting  down  being  immediately  provided  with  a  goblet  of  water, 
vith  a  young  iceberg  floating  in  it).  The  general  plan  with  the 
gentlemen  is  to  adjourn  afterwards  to  the  bar,  downstairs,  and  to 
call  for  all  sorts  of  potations  bearing  fanciful  and  mysterious  names, 
^.jr." brandy. smashes,"  **  eye-openers,"  and  the  like. 

Every  hotel  is,  of  course,  provided  with  one  of  these  bars, 
>rhich  are  not  hid  away  in  a  corner  like  our  'Uaps,"  but  occupy  a 
^^  prominent  position  in  the  house^  and  are  doubtless  a  source  of 
^nmense  profit  to  the  establishment. 

May  12th. 

I  am  getting  used  to  this  sort  of  life,  and  shall  soon  learn  to 
ike  it.  Use  is  said  to  be  second  nature,  and  I  expect  to  feel  quite 
t  home  in  a  few  days,  when  I  am  more  accustomed  to  transatlantic 
^fe  I  wonder  what  is  going  on  in  England.  This  hotel  does  not 
ondescend  to  take  in  a  single  English  newspaper.  Of  course,  the 
^erican  papers  generally  have  a  few  telegrams  from  Europe  but 
be  bulk  of  the  people  care  little  for  what  is  going  on  there. 
^Jnerica  is  to  them  the  world,  and  their  thoughts  are  for  the  most 
*W  bounded  by  its  shores.  This  is  but  natural.  A  country  so 
^e,  and  so  full  of  vigour  and  natural  resources  is  comparatively 
dependent  of  all  compeers. 

What  care  they  (I  am  speaking  of  the  mass  of  the  people)  for 
*^ii  respectable  old  parent,  the  country  from  which  they  sprung  ? 
l^^ is  "played  out,"  they  say,  and  has  ceased  to  have  any  power 
^  harm  them.  This  reminds  one  of  the  young  robins  that  are 
id  to  pick  the  old  birds  out  of  their  own  nest,  quite  regardless  of 
bo  built  it  and  hatched  the  eggs.  We  were  kicked  out  just  100 
^^is  ago,  in  a  very  uncomfortable  manner,  and  have  been  more  or 
^  at  cross  purposes  with  our  offspring  ever  since.  However,  I 
^ve  they  have  a  kindly  feeling  for  us  at  bottom.     Emerson  said 
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somewhere,  the  other  day,  that  although  every  nation  considered 
itself  the  first  in  the  world,  yet  they  all  placed  England  next  on 
the  list ;  and  this,  I  fiBUicy,  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the 
Americans.  I  must  postpone  my  reflections  and  observations  on 
the  people  generally  for  another  paper. 

Fbedbbic  Allen. 
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Half  sounds  arise  and  fall 

On  the  soft  breath  of  eve, 
A  cadence  musical 

Dreams  on  the  airs  that  weave 
A  haze  about  the  dying  thoughts  of  day, 
Hinting  of  vivid  splendours  far  away. 

Strange  coronals  of  cloud 

Droop  from  the  distant  blue  ; 
No  song,  no  voice  aloud, 

Shivers  the  fsdry  dew, 
That  lingers  for  the  dusk  with  magic  glass, 
Upon  the  shining  span  of  waving  grass. 

Music  beyond  the  ear, 

Glories  behind  a  veil. 
Ye  bring  more  beauty  near 

Than  barriers  less  frail. 
The  quick  soul  trembles  nigh  some  mystery. 
Glad  with  a  sense  of  what  it  may  not  see. 

Ellts  Eblb. 
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FATHER    STILLING'S    SUNSET: 
A  STORY  OF  GERMAN  HOME  LIFE 

IN  THE  LAST  CBNTUBY, 

Adapted  from  the  German  of  Jung-StilliDg, 

BY  J.  LORAINB  HEEUa 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

A  DAT  IK  THE  WOODS  AND  A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  PKOHISED  LAND. 

^LD  Stilling  now  began  to  lay  aside  his  paternal  severity,  and  to 
e  more  gentle  towards  bis  small  bousebold.  He  often  kept  little 
[einrich^  who  was  now  eleven  years  old,  away  from  school,  and  took 
be  boy  with  him  when  he  went  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  spoke 
inch  with  him  of  the  rectitude  with  which  a  man  should  act  in 
tt  the  world,  and  of  his  conduct  towards  God ;  recommended  the 
tudy  of  good  books,  of  the  Bible  first  of  all,  and  afterwards  of  the 
nitings  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  Calvin,  CEcolampadius,  and  Bucer. 

Early  one  momiog  Father  Stilling,  Mariechen,  and  Heinrich, 
^€ot  into  the  forest  to  gather  fueL  Mariechen  walked  first, 
arryiog  on  her  head  a  basket  in  which  Margaret  had  put  some 
:ood  milk  broth  with  bread  and  butter ;  then  followed  Heinrich, 
elating  gleefully  the  story  of  the  four  sons  of  Aymon  to  his  grand. 
^ther,  who  brought  up  the  rear  trudging  slowly  along,  leaning  on 
^  woodcutter's  axe  and  listening  attentively  to  the  recital. 

After  walking  for  some  time  they  came  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
'ood,  where  there  was  an  open  grassy  space,  at  one  extremity  of 
hich  was  a  fine  spring  of  water. 

"  We  will  stay  here,"  said  Father  Stilling,  and  sat  down. 

Mariechen  put  down  her  basket  and  seated  herself  also.  As  for 
heinrich,  he  seemed  to  see  before  him  once  more  the  Egyptian 
^Bert,  where  he  would  gladly  have  lived  a  hermit's  life  like  St. 
Jcithony.  Presently  he  thought  he  saw  the  well  of  j  Melusine,  and 
Uhed  he  were  Raymond ;  then  the  two  ideas  united  to  produce  a 
^outly  romantic  conception  of  all  the  beauty  and  delights  of  this 
^tired  spot. 

After  a  time  Father  Stilling  stood  up,  and  said— 

*'  Children,  stay  here.     I  am  going  to  look  for  dead  wood.    I 
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will  call  to  you  now  and  then,  and  you  must  answer  me  so  thai  I 
don't  lose  you."     And  he  went  away. 

Meanwhile  Mariechen  and  Ueinrich  sat  side  by  side  talking 
together. 

''  Cousin/'  said  Heinrich.  *'  Tell  me  the  story  of  JoringelaDd  j 
Jorinda  again." 

And  Mariechen  began  I 

THE  STOBY  OF  JORINGEL  AND  JORINDA. 

**  Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest,  stood  an  old 
castle  in  which  dwelt  an  old  woman  who  was  an  enchantress.   Ib 
the  day-time  she  changed  herself  sometimes  into  a  cat,  or  a  hare« 
or  an  owl ;  but  at  night  she  again  became  a  human  being.    Sb« 
would  decoy  birds  and  wild  animals,  and  these  she  killed  and  Ixuled 
or  roasted.     If  anyone  came  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  castl^i 
he  must  stand  still  and  could  not  move  from  the  spot  until  sl*^ 
permitted    him;    but  if  a   virtuous    maiden    came    within  ttB-^ 
enchanted  circle,  the  old  woman  transformed  her  into  a  bird  ai3^ 
kept  her  in  a  cage.     She  had  about  seven  thousand  cages  with  suc?^ 
rare  birds  in  the  old  castle. 

"  Now  there  was  a  maiden  named  Jorinda  ;  she  was  the  lovelier 
maiden  that  ever  was  seen,  and  was  just  married  to  a  bandson^ 
young  man  called  Joringel.  One  day  they  took  a  walk  together  L  " 
the  forest.  As  they  conversed  Joringel  exclaimed  all  at  once,  '  Tak:^ 
heed  that  you  do  not  approach  too  near  to  the  castle.' 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  evening ;  the  setting  sun  shone  brigb^ 
between  the  stems  of  the  trees  into  the  dark  green  forest,  and  0 
turtledove  sang  plaintively  on  an  old  beech  tree.  Jorinda  sa^ 
down  in  the  waning  sunshine  and  wept  aloud.  Joringel  too^ 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  ;  for  a  strange  feeling  came  over  theivi 
as  if  they  were  about  to  die.  They  began  soon  to  think  of  retum-J 
ing  home ;  but  to  their  dismay,  on  looking  round,  they  could  no-* 
perceive  in  which  direction  they  should  go.  The  sun  was  noffi 
half  beneath  the  horizon,  and  Joringel  saw  the  walls  of  the  olc^ 
castle  crimsoned  by  his  last  rays.  He  trembled  and  felt  sad  untc: 
death.    But  Jorinda  sang — 

*'  My  dear  little  bird,  with  the  little  red  ring, 

Sing  sorrow,  sorrow,  sorrow  ; 
Of  the  sweet  little  dove  the  death  she  doth  singi 

Sing  sorrow—'* 

'*  Here  her  song  was  interrupted  by  the  notes  of  a  nighingale, 
and  Joringel  looking  at  Jorinda,  perceived  that  she  was  transformed 
into  the  shape  of  a  bird.  A  hideous-looking  night-owl  flew  round 
and  round  her  three  times,  and  thrice  it  screeched,  *  Shu-hu-shu-bu  !* 
But  as  for  Joringel,  he  found  himself  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  could 
Utter  no  sound  nor  move  hand  or  foot. 
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"The  sun  had  now  gone  down  behind  the  hill,  and  at  thi^ 
oment  the  owl  flew  into  a  thicket,  from  which  immediately 
terwards  emerged  an  old  crook-backed  woman.  She  was  very, 
•jy  thin,  and  had  a  yellow  face,  and  great  red  eyes,  and  a  hooked 
>se  which  came  down  to  her  chin.  MutteriDg  some  words  to 
^rself,  she  seized  the  nightingale  and  carried  it  away.  Joringel 
»uld  neither  speak  nor  move  Irom  the  spot.  At  length  the  old 
oman  returned,  and  said  in  a  hollow  voice,  '  Hail,  Zachiel !  when 
leiiillmoon  is  shining  unbind,  Zachiel,  at  the  propitious  hour.' 
lien  Joringel  was  able  to  move.  He  fell  on  his  knees  before  the 
Id  woman,  and  besought  her  to  give  him  back  his  Jorinda.  But 
le  old  woman  said  be  should  never  see  her  more,  and  left  him. 
oiingel  cried,  and  wept,  and  groaned,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
What  will  become  of  me  V  said  he  to  himself.  Well,  he  got  up 
ad  went  away,  and  after  walking  a  great  way  he  came  to  a  strange 
dlage,  where  he  turnen  shepherd  for  a  long  time.  He  often 
allred  round  the  old  castle,  but  took  great  care  not  to  go  too 
ear  to  it. 

''  At  last,  one  night,  he  dreamt  that  he  found  a  flower  red  as 
'ood,  in  whose  centre  there  was  a  beautiful  large  pearl.  He  broke 
3f  the  flower,  and  went  with  it  to  the  castle,  and  everything  he 
^tidied  with  the  flower  was  freed  from  the  spell.  He  dreamt  also 
Uit  his  Jorinda  was  restored  to  him  once  more. 

*'  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  started  off  over  hill  and 
^^  to  try  and  find  such  a  flower  as  he  had  seen  in  his  dream. 
^  sought  high  and  low  for  eight  days.  At  last  early  in  the 
^^nung  of  the  ninth  day  he  found  the  flower,  which  was  red  as 
^.  In  the  middle  of  it  there  was  a  large  dewdrop  as  large  as 
^  finest  pearl.     He  carried  this  flower  day  and  night  till  he  came 

the  castle.  When  he  was  witliin  one  hundred  paces  of  the 
^le,  he  was  not  spell-bound,  but  went  on  until  he  came  to  the 
^tie-gate.  Joringel  was  delighted,  and  touching  the  gate  with 
^  flower,  it  sprang  open.  He  entered  and  passed  through  the 
tWiyard,  listening  for  the  sound  of  the  nightingales.  At  last  he 
^xd  it,  and  quickly  found  the  hall  whero  they  were,  and  where 
^  was  the  enchantress,  at  that  moment  occupied  in  feeding  the 
r^n  thousand  birds.  As  soon  as  the  old  woman  saw  Joringel, 
^  flew  into  a  terrible  rage,  and  began  to  abuse  him  and  rave  at 
^9  but  she  could  not  come  within  two  paces  of  him.  He  turned 
^«iy  from  her^  and  looked  at  the  baskets  with  the  birds  in  them. 
i^t  how  was  he  to  find  his  Jorinda  among  so  great  a  number  ? 
'Me  he  was  looking  he  noticed  that  the  old  woman  slyly  took  up 
l^ittle  basket  with  a  bird  in  it  and  hurried  towards  the  door.  He 
■ic^g  after  her  like  lightning  touched  the  basket,  and  the  old 
^>man  also  with  the  flower.     After  this  the  old  woman's  magic 
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power  was  at  an  end.  As  for  Jorinda,  she  stood  there  nxm 
beautifal  than  ever,  and  clasped  Joringel  round  tbe  neck.  He 
changed  all  the  other  birds  once  more  into  young  maidens,  andthea 
returned  home  with  Jorinda,  and  they  lived  long  and  happily 
together." 

Heinrich  sat  as  if  petrified,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Mariechcnand 
his  mouth  half  open.  "Cousin,"  he  said,  at  last,  "that  story 
might  make  one  sad  at  night." 

"Yes,"  said  she;  "  I  don't  tell  it  at  night,  or  I  should  be  sad 
myself." 

While  they  thus  talked  together  Father  Stilling  whistled. 
Mariecben  and  Heinrich  -answered.  Soon  after  he  came  to  them, 
looking  very  animated,  as  though  he  had  found  somethinj, 
smiling  from  time  to  time,  and  then  standing  still,  shook  his  head, 
looked  fixedly  before  him,  folded  his  hands  and  smiled  agaia. 
Mariechen  and  Heinrich  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment ;  but  they 
durst  not  say  anything,  for  he  often  laughed  to  himself.  But 
Stilling's  heart  was  too  full ;  he  sat  down  and  began  to  speak,  vA 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  Mariechen  and  Heinrich  saw  this,  and  their 
eyes  immediately  began  to  fill  with  tears. 

•*  When  I  left  you  and  went  into  the  wood,  I  saw  a  brif^t 
light  afar  off  as  at  early  sunrise.  I  was  much  surprised  at  this. 
Eh,  I  thought,  there  is  the  sun  inj  the  heavens.  Is  this  anotte 
sun  ?  How  strange !  I  must  find  out  what  this  is.  As  I  cam^ 
nearer^  lo,  there  was  a  plain  before  me,  which  I  could  not  see  across* 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  anything  so  splendid.  Such  » 
delightful  perfume,  snch  a  cool  air,  came  across  it  as  I  canoot 
describe.  There  was  such  a  bright  light  upon  the  whole  plain  thit 
the  sunlight  is  as  night  in  comparison.  There  stood  nuAT 
thousand,  magnificent  castles  near  one  another.  I  cannot  describft 
them,  they  seemed  as  though  made  of  pure  silver.  There  were 
gardens,  groves,  and  rivers.  O  Lord,  how  beautiful !  Not  far&o* 
me  there  stood  a  large  magnificent  castle." 

At  this  point  the  tears  began  to  roll  down  good  Stilling's  bt^ 
Mariechen  and  Heinrich  began  to  cry. 

''  Some  one  came  out  of  the  gate  of  this  castle  and  approadtfd 
me.  Some  one  like  a  young  maiden.  Oh,  she  was  a  beauttfoj 
angel !  As  she  came  nearer  I  saw  it  was  our  dear  dead  Dorothy* 
(At  this  they  all  three  sobbed.  None  of  them  could  say  anythiot 
and  Heinrich  cried  and  sobbed,  "  Oh  my  mother !  my  dear  mother  I' ) 
**  She  said  so  kindly,  in  the  way  which  so  often  stole  my  heart* 
*  Father,  there,  there  is  our  eternal  habitation ;  you  will  soon  ^ 
to  us.'  I  looked  and  all  before  me  was  forest  The  i^orkHtf 
vision  had  faded.  Children,  I  shall  soon  die.  How  glad  I  W  ^ 
think  so  I" 
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Eebrich  could  not  cease  from  asking  how  his  mother  looked 
ad  vbat  she  wore.  All  three  passed  the  day  at  work,  and  in 
Dtinual  converse  about  the  story.  But,  from  that  time  forward 
i  Stilling   was  like  one   who  is    in  a  foreign  land,  and  not 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

SUNSET. 

It  was  Father  Stilling's  custom  to  thatch  with  his  own  hands 
ice  a  year  a  part  of  the  house-roof,  which  was  covered  with  rye- 
raw.  He  had  done  so  without  intermission  for  eight-and-forty 
ars,  and  this  year  must  not  be  an  exception.  He  used  to  renew 
much  of  the  roof  as  the  ryestraw  which  he  had  grown  would 
rer. 

The  time  for  thatching  was  about  Michaelmas,  which  season 
18  now  at  hand,  and  Father  Stilling  began  to  set  to  work.  Hein« 
ii  must  be  kept  from  the  Latin  school  for  a  week  to  assist  his 
and&ther.  Margaret  and  Mariechen,  however,  took  counsel 
^ther  in  the  kitchen  every-day,  as  to  how  they  could  dissuade 
e  old  man  from  an  undertaking  so  dangerous  at  his  time  of  life. 
« last  they  decided  to  broach  the  subject  at  the  dinner-table,  and 
remonstrate  with  him  seriously  on  the  subject. 

Well,  Margaret  placed  on  the  table  a  dish  of  broth  with  four 
sees  of  meat,  which  were  so  arranged  on  the  dish  as  to  be 
mediately  opposite  the  persons  for  whom  each  was  intended, 
hind  her  came  Mariechen  with  a  bowl  full  of  bread  and  milk, 
cy  placed  the  dishes  on  the  table  at  which  Father  Stilling  and 
ainrich  were  already  seated,  gravely  talking  about  the  thatching 

the  roof  which  was  to  begin  on  the  morrow.  And  here  we 
Vj  confidently  assert  that  how  fond  soever  Heinrich  may  have 
<e&  of  study  and  science  and  books,  he  had  far  greater  pleasure  in 
mbling  through  the  woods  and  fields,  or  even  in  clambering  on 
>«ioof  in  company  with  his  grandfather ;  and  this  was  the  third 
Mr  that  he  had  acted  as  assistant  to  the  old  man.  No  wonder, 
^,  that  the  boy  did  not  approve  of  the  objections  of  Margaret 
^  Mariechen. 

'*  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  Margaret,  laying  her  hand  on 
*  hoflband's  shoulder,  ''  but  you  seem  to  me  to  be  breaking, 
•Wt ;  have  you  not  noticed  it  yourself  1" 

**  We  grow  older  every  day,  Margaret." 

"  Yes,  indeed.     Old  and  stiff. ' ' 

"  But  my  grandfather  is  very  strong  for  his  age,"  said  Heinrich. 

"That  he  is,  my  boy,"  rejoined  the  old  man.  '*  I  think  even 
^  I  could  beat  you  at  racing  up  a  ladder." 
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Heinrich  burst  out  laughing,  and  Margaret  saw  that  this  tttad 
would  not  succeed,  and  that  she  must  try  another  way. 

'*  Yes,"  said  she  ;  **  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  so  heartv  at  his 
age.     I  believe  you  were  never  ill  in  your  life,  Ebert !" 

*•  Never  in  my  life,**  he  replied.  **  I  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
be  ill;  for  I  escaped  both  small-pox  and  measles.'* 

"  But  1  think,  father,"  interrupted  Mariechen,  *'  you  have  hid 
several  bad  accidents ;  for  you  have  often  told  us  that  you  bre 
had  some  severe  falls." 

*•  Yes,  I  have  had  three  very  severe  falls." 

"And  the  fourth  fall  will  be  fatal,"  said  Margaret  "I  am 
sure  of  it.  The  other  day  you  saw  a  vision  in  the  wood,  and  one  of 
our  neighbours  begged  and  prayed  of  me  not  to  let  you  go  on  the 
roof;  for,  she  said,  the  other  evening,  when  she  was  milking  the 
cows,  she  heard  a  fall  and  a  terrible  groaning  in  the  road  near  onr 
house.  I  beseech  you,  Ebert,  do  me  the  kindness  to  abandon  your 
intention,  and  let  some  one  else  thatch  the  roof."  i 

"  Margaret !  Can  not  some  other  accident  happen  to  me  or  | 
some  one  else  ou'the  road  1  It  is  true  I  have  seen  the  vision,  and  our  { 
neighbour  may  have  heard  what  she  has  told  you.  But  if  so,  can 
one  escape  that  which  God  has  determined  ?  If  He  has  decided  that 
I  am  to  end  my  course  here  in  the  road,  shall  I,  poor  stupid  man, 
be  able  to  avoid  my  fate  ?  And  if  I  am  to  fall  down  dead,  hot 
can  I  avoid  it  ?  Supposing  I  do  not  go  on  the  roof,  isn't  it  quit* 
possible  that  to-day  or  to-morrow  I  may  unload  a  car  of  wood  in 
the  road  and  break  my  neck  \  .Margaret,  leave  me  in  peace ;  IwOl 
go  on  as  I  have  done  hitherto.  When  my  last  hour  comes  I  will 
welcome  it." 

Margaret  and  Mariechen  said  everything  they  could  think  of  to 
shake  his  determination,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  He  paid  no  heed 
to  them,  but  went  on  talking  to  Heinrich  about  everything  con* 
nected  with  thatching.  So  at  length  they  desisted,  and  thought  d* 
more  of  the  matter. 

They  were  all  up  very  early  the  next  morning,  and  old  StiUioj 
began  to  unbind  the  straw  and  throw  it  down,  singing  a  momit»8 
hymn  the  while ;  and  he  had  quite  finished  this  part  of  the  job  tb* 
same  day,  so  that  they  began  to  cover  the  roof  with  new  straw  tW 
next  day.  In  a  word,  the  roof  was  ready  without  the  least  dang^^ 
or  alarm  having  ocairred.  Yet  one  more  ascent  was  still  to  " 
made,  in  order  to  place  strong  freah  turf  on  the  ridge.  But  o*^ 
Stilling  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  do  this ;  fully  a  week  abd  elaps^ 
before  it  occurred  to  him  to  perform  this  crowning  of  the  edifice. 

The  following  Wednesday  morning  Eberhard  rose  at  ^ 
unusually  early  hour,  and  went  about  the  house  fifom  one  room  * 
nother^  as  if  he  were  seeking  something.     When  asked  what  1^ ' 
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was  looking  for,  he  replied — "  Nothing.  I  know  not  what  it  is,  I 
feel  80  well ;  but  I  have  no  rest,  I  cannot  be  still,  as  if  there  were 
something  within  me  which  drove  me,  and  I  feel  anxious  too,  I 
don't  know  why.'* 

Margaret  advised  him  to  go  with  Heinrich  to  Lichthausen,  to 
visit  his  son  Johann.  He  was  pleased  with  the  proposal,  but  he 
wished  first  of  all  to  lay  the  turf  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  then 
he  would  visit  his  son  the  next  day.  This  plan  was  very  distasteful 
to  bis  wife  and  daughter.  At  dinner-time  they  again  earnestly 
exhorted  him  not  go  on  the  roof.  Even  Heinrich  begged  him  to 
hire  some  one  to  finish  the  job.  But  the  fine  old  fellow  only 
smiled  and  looked  at  them.  It  was  a  smile  the  like  of  which  had 
captivated  so  many  people,  and  impressed  them  with  respect  for 
Father  Stilling.  But  he  said  not  a  word.  A  man  who  Las  grown 
old  with  a  good  conscience,  has  done  many  good  deeds,  and  walked 
with  his  God  and  Saviour  firom  his  youth  up,  arrives  at  a  dignity 
Aod  freedom  to  which  the  greatest  conqueror  has  never  attained. 
The  only  answer  which  Stilling  gave  to  the  well-meant  remons- 
tatticesof  his  family  was,  **I  will  climb  up  the  cherry-tree  once 
iDore,  and  have  a  feast  of  cherries." 

This  cherry-tree  stood  in  the  back  garden,  and  bore  fruit  very 
late;  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit  was  never  the  worse  for  that. 
8tilling*8  wife  and  daughter  wondered  at  this  sudden  resolution, 
ior  he  had  not  climbed  a  tree  for  the  last  ten  years. 

"Well  then,*'  said  Margaret,  "it  seems  that  you  must  climb 
Tip  something,  cost  what  it  may." 

"The  higher  the  nearer  to  heaven,"  Eberhard  laughingly 
Implied.  And  with  that  he  went  out  of  the  house  and  Heinrich 
^r  him  towards  the  cherry-tree.  He  grasped  the  tree  with  his 
^nns  and  knees,  and  clambered  up  into  the  branches  where  he 
Mated  himself,  and  began  to  eat  the  cherries,  throwing  some  to 
Heinrich  every  now  and  then.  Presently  Margaret  and  Mariechen 
<toe  to  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

•*  Wait  a  minute,  Mariechen,"  said  the  good  wife ;  **  lift  me  a 
I,  so  that  I  can  get  hold  of  the  lowest  branch.    I  must  try  to 
8«tuptoo." 

And  sure  enough  she  did.  Stilling  looked  down  and  laughed 
'^trtily.     "  Now  we  are  like  the  eagles,"  said  she. 

So  the  two  honest  old  grey-headed  ones  sat  in  the  branches  of 
^e  cherry-tree^  and  enjoyed  the  sweet  fruit  once  more  together, 
^^  old  Stilling  was  quite  lively  again.  Margaret  soon  came  down 
*^ta  the  tree  and  went  with  Mariochen  into  the  garden,  which  was 
•^Uie  distance  from  the  village.  About  an  hour  afterwards  Stilling 
^Uo  came  down  and  fetched  a  mattock  to  cut  the  turf  with.  He 
^^nt  towards  the  end  of  the  yard  next  the  wood  ;  Heinrich  still 
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sat  under  the  cberry.tree.  At  last  Eberhard  came  back.  He  had 
a  great  piece  of  turf  hanging  round  his  head,  and  making  a  bow  to 
Heinrich,  looked  very  earnestly  at  him,  and  said,  ''See  what  a 
nightcap  I  have  on  !"  Heinrich  was  startled  and  a  cold  shudder 
passed  through  him. 

Meanwhile  Father  Stilling  mounted  the  roof,  and  Heinrich  sat 
beneath  the  tree  cutting  a  piece  of  wood.  All  at  once  he  heard  a 
heavy  fall  and  looking  up  he  saw  a  dark  cloud  of  dust,  and  when  it 
had  cleared  away,  his  dear  old  grandfather  lying  under  the  weight 
of  the  ladder  with  his  hands  folded  on  his  breast.  His  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  his  teeth  chattered  and  his  limbs  trembled  like  thoae  of 
one  who  is  very  cold.  Heinrich  hurriedly  threw  the  ladder  away 
from  him,  and  ran  through  the  village  as  though  he  were  mad, 
filling  the  valley  with  his  cries.  Margaret  and  Mariechen  heard 
the  heart-rending  cries  of  their  beloved  boy  as  they  walked  in  the 
garden.  Mariechen  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  fiew  out  of  the  garden 
and  through  the  village.  Margaret  hurried  after  her  as  quickly  ai 
her  age  would  permit,  her  hands  stretched  out  in  front  of  her,  and 
her  eyes  staring  wildly,  and  at  intervals  a  sharp  cry  gave  some 
relief  to  her  oppressed  breast. 

Mariechen  and  Heinrich  arrived  first  at  the  scene  of  the  accident 
Eberhard  lay  stretched  on  tho  ground ;  his  eyes  and  mouth  wcrt 
closed,  his  hands  still  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  breath  cats0 
slowly  and  heavily,  like  that  of  a  sound  sleeper  in  good  healt)^* 
They  noticed  there  was   no  blood  upon   him.     Mariechen  wep^ 
bitterly  as  she  knelt  by  the  old  man,  and  never  ceased  cryii^S* 
'•  Oh,  my  father,  my  father !"     Heinrich  sat  sobbing  at  his  feet  *^ 
the  dust.     By  this  time  Margaret  had  also  arrived.     She  fell  onb^ 
knees  by  her  husband,  clasped  him  round  the  neck  and  shouted  ^ 
his  ear  with  her  accustomed  voice ;  but  he  made  no  sign.    Tb^ 
truehearted  woman,  who  had  not  yet  shed  a  tear,  utood  up  and  too*^ 
courage.     Some  neighbours  were  now  come  to  the  spot,  who  ^^ 
wept  at  the  sad  sight,  for  he  was  universally  beloved.     Margar^ 
meanwhile  made  ready  a  low  bed  in  the  sitting-room.     She  spre^ 
over  it  her  best  bed-clothes,  which  she  had  used  as  a  bride  fortj 
odd  years  before.     Then  she  came  out  of  the  house  and  said,  qai^ 
composedly,   **  Bring  my  Eberhard  in  and  lay  him  on  the  bed- 
The  men  took  hold  of  him,  Mariechen  supported  his  head,  a^^ 
Heinrich  held  his  feet.     They  laid  him  on  the  bed,  and  MargaT^ 
undressed  and  covered  him  up.     There  he  lay  like  a  healthy  za^-^ 
asleep.     Heinrich  <vas  ordered  to  go  to  Florenburg  to  fetch  a  so-^ 
geon.     The  surgeon  came  the  same  evening  and  examined  the  o1 
man,  and  after  opening  a  vein  declared  that  no  bones  were  brok^-'^ 
but  that  death  would  certainly  ensue  within  three  days  as  thebci^^ 
was  seriously  injured. 
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All  Sillling*8  six  children  were  now  sent  for,  and  arrived  early 
he  next  morning.  It  was  Thursday.  They  sat  down  round  the 
)6d  and  said  nothing,  but  wept  and  lamented.  The  windows  were 
iarkened  with  cloths,  and  Margaret  attended  to  her  household 
iffidrs  quite  composedly. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  sick  man's  head  began  to  tremble,  the 
under  lip  was  raised  a  little  and  became  livid,  and  a  cold  perspira- 
tion broke  out  all  over  his  face. '  Plis  children  came  closer  round 
Jie  bed.  Margaret  saw  the  change  too ;  she  took  a  chair  and  seated 
aerself  by  the  wall  in  the  dark  part  of  the  room.  They  all  sat  in 
rilence  with  downcast  eyes;  Heinrich  at  his  grandfather's  feet, 
looking  at  him  from  time  to  time  with  misty  eyes.  Thus  they  all 
remained  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Then  Catherine 
loticed  that  her  father's  breathing  stopped.  She  cried  anxiously, 
*My  father  is  dying." 

They  all  fell  on  their  knees  by  the  bedside,  sobbing  and  weep- 
ing. Heinrich  clasped  his  grandfather's  feet  and  wept  bitterly, 
father  Stilling  fetched  a  deep  breath  every  minute  like  one  who 
sighs  deeply,  and  between  these  sighs  his  breath  was  quite  still, 
it  this  time  the  only  part  of  him  which  moved  was  the  lower  jaw, 
H^hich  projected  itself  a  little  at  each  sigh. 

Margaret  Stilling  had  not  wept  until  now,  spite  of  all  her  grief. 
^Qt  no  sooner  did  she  hear  Catherine's  cry  than  she  stood  up  and 
loing  to  the  bedside,  gazed  at  her  dying  husband's  countenance, 
od  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  She  raised  herself  up,  for  she 
'&8  somewhat  bent  with  age,  and  lifting  her  eyes  and  hands 
>Wards  heaven  prayed  with  fervour.  The  intention  of  her  prayer 
Ei8  that  her  Qod  and  Saviour  might  graciously  receive  the  soul  t 
^  dear  husband  into  eternal  happiness.  As  she  began  to  pray  all 
>r  children  looked  up  astonished,  and  then  prayed  with  her  in 
lence.  And  now  the  end  drew  near.  The  whole  body  was 
Uvulsed,  and  with  one  loud  cry  ho  was  dead. 

Margaret  ceased  to  pray,  and  seizing  the  right  hand  of  her  dead 
isband,  shook  it  and  said,  "Farewell,  Eberhard.  In  heaven  we 
all  soon  meet  again."  So  saying  she  sank  down  on  her  knees, 
^d  all  her  children  knelt  around  her,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
^pt  bitter  tears. 

Then  the  neighbours  game  to  lay  out  the  body.  The  children 
^mA  up,  and  their  mother  fetched  the  winding-sheet.  He  lay 
l^n  the  bier  until  the  next  morning ;  then  they  carried  him  to 
Lorenburg  to  be  buried. 

Pastor  StoUbein  has  figured  in  this  history  as  a  strangely 
Mioate  man,  but  excepting  this  drawback  he  was  kind  and 
^er.hearted.  When  Stilling  was  laid  in  the  grave  he  wept ;  and 
^  the  pulpit  his  voice  was  choked  with  sobs,  as  he  read  the  words, 
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*'  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan— would  to  Qod  I 
had  died  for  thee  ;"  and  the  text  of  the  funeral  sermon  was,  "Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant !  thou  hast  been  faithful  over 
a  few  things ;  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things ;  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

If  any  reader  of  this  simple  story  should  ever  go  to  Florenborg, 
let  him  not  fail  to  visit  the  old  churchyard ;  and  there,  opposite 
the  churchgoer,  in  the  highest  part  of  Qod's  Acre  he  will  find  the 
old  man's  grave.  No  gorgeous  mausoleum  will  he  see ;  but  often, 
in  the  spring-time  of  the  year,  two  solitary  doves  fly  round  about 
the  spot,  and  coo  amid  the  grass  and  flowers  which  bloom  wbere 
Stilling  rests. 

THE    END. 


.  ^-.c* 
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BY  G.  LAURENCE  GOMME,  F.R.  Hist.  S. 

mtially  a  social  animal.  Whether  he  once  lived  in  a 
igariousness  is  a  question  that  science  has  not  yet  de- 
s  entire  satisfaction  of  critical  inquiry :  but  he  has  the 
Tor  it;  for  we  have  mention  in  Herodotus  and  other  au. 
cue  savage  tribes  who  are  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in  such 
hese,  however^  occur  only  now  and  again  on  the  great 
ry,  and  rather  form  the  inevitable  exception  than  any 
x>  our  rule. 

that  man  is  a  gregarious  animal/'  says  the  author  of  the 
teligion, ''  and  that,  like  swarms  of  bees  or  herds  of  wild 
nen  kept  together  instinctively  and  thus  formed  them. 
\  people,  is  saying  very  little.  It  might  explain  the 
on  of  one  large  flock  of  human  beings,  but  it  would 
in  the  formation  of  individual  peoples." 
justified  therefore  in  claiming  for  sociology  a  place 
constituent  elements  forming  that  wonderful  and  mys. 
3r  yclept  human  nature  ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  only  stat- 
nan  nature  has  illustrated  what  human  phraseology  has 
lion  is  strength." 

t  important,  though  at  the  same  time  the  smallest  unit 
»m  this  socialism,  is  the  ''  family ;"  the  chieftain  of  which 
revailing  and  most  influence-exerting  centrepoint  round 
se  seems  to  cluster.  He  represents  to  early  society  the 
re,  and  priest ;  he  is  the  sole  recognisable  unit  of  a  later 
became  almost  stereotyped  in  Roman  juridical  literature; 
[em  times  he  has  become  the  apex  of  a  moral  law, 
h.  all  the  finer  and  nobler  portions  of  society  find  a 
\  guide  ;  but  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  destitute^  utterly 
'  either  the  natural  sovereignty  of  the  primitive  age,  or 
legal  doctrines  of  the  Roman  world, 
bhat  historical  science  can  point  to  an  epoch  in  man*8 
le  family  constituted  the  highest  aggregate  of  human 
d  be  an  extension  of  analogy  hardly  warranted  by  fact, 
mmended  by  its  probability  during  the  necessarily  pro- 
icy  of  the  early  stages  of  society.  But  what  is  more 
\x  present  purpose  are  the  facts,  that  the  vestiges  of  this 
luping,  though  not  thus  to  be  seen,  may  be  discovered 
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at  the  root  of  all  past  and  existiii:^  systems  of  society ;  and  that 
before  jurisprudence  had  passed  the  domain  of  ancient  law,  it  knew 
next  to  nothing  of  individual  persons,  hut  was  only  concerned viil 
families  or  gn^ups.*     'W)  trace  tliis  germ  upwards  we  have  (1)  the 
aggregation  of  families  forminij  the  house,    (2)  the  a£r<T^2ation  of 
houses  forming  the  tribe,  (;>)  the  aggregati«)n  of  tribes  forming  the 
commonwealth  or  state.t     Tliis  last  and  more  complex  development 
of  society  has  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  civilised  thought ;  has 
so  worked  upon  the  relations  of  political  influence  ;  has  so  marked 
itself  out  as  the  connecting  link  between  man  and  man,  and  as  the 
only  remaining  severance  to  a  universal  humanity, — that  the  un- 
derlying foundation  on  which  all  was  built  has  been  forgotten  iy^ 
had  almost  said,  unknown)  as  a  working  influence  on  political  aBd 
social  thoutdit. 

o 

It  is  to  the  science  of  comparative  jurisprudence  we  are  indebted 
for  once  more  realising  the  influence  of  this  primitive  institution- 
Bolingbroke — the  first  man  who  broke  the  icelx>und  barrier  of  anti- 
quarianism  whicli  surrounded  the  freedom  of  history ;  the  pioneer 
of  the  modern  school  of  thought ;  the  first  mind  who  was  able  to 
grasp  the  idea  that  language,  law,  history,  politics,  aye,  and  almost 
religion,   were  rapidly  growing  into   sciences — Bolingbroke,  tto^ 
almost  forgotten  among   Englishmen ;  first  suggested  what  it    re-     1 
mained  for  Kiebuhr  and  Ortolan  (philosophers  of  the  present  da.y^ 
to  illustrate,  namely,  that  every  historian  ought  to  be  a  jurist,  erery 
jurist  a  historian.  J     Had  this  been  accepted  earlier  the  writinga  ^^ 
Hume,  of  Robertson,  and  of  Gibbon,  would  have  contained  soi"0.« 
slight  recognition  of  the  ftict  before  us  now  ;  and  so  have  been  ^*^* 
abled  to  cope  with  the  science  of  the  present  and  future  ages,  ^».^^^ 
to  retain  the  lustre  which  is  even  now  being  dimmed  by  the  phil^^ 
sophy  of  Bunsen  and  of  Mliller  and  by  the   genius  of"  Wilkia^*-^ 
and  of  Raw  1  in  son. 

'*  It  is  one  of  the  facts  with  which  the  western  world  will  sc^"*^^^^ 
day  assuredly  have  to  reckon,  that  the  political  ideas  of  so  la-  :^'& 
a  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  its  ideas  of  property  also,  ^^ 
inextricably  wound  up  with  the  notions  of  family  interdef^^^^^  . 
deucyJ'  We  quote  from  Sir  Henry  Maine's  last  work,  **  Early  la^^ 
tutions,"  and  it  is  our  intention  to  suggest  (for  space  will  not  al^  ^^ 
of  a  more  complete  investigation)  where  this  ancient  form  of    '^^^ 


*  "  Maine'8  Anc.  Law,"  page  258.     The  family  influence  in  states  for^c^^^ 
by  German  people  ig  particularly  developed   in  their  early  stages:    '^ 
"  Stubbs's  Const.  Hist,  of  Enghind,"  i.  81,  note  4,  where  the  chief  author:*. "^^^ 
are  given. 

t "  Anc.  Law,"  page  128.    J  Introd.  to  "  Ortolan's  Hist,  of  Roman 
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i&mily  may  be  fonnd  in  modern  society,  and  into  what  guises  the 
political  progress  of  mankind  has  forced  it. 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  already  begun  to  reckon  with 
rhat  has  been  so  neglectedly  growing  around  us.  In  review  of 
ihe  last  session  of  parliament,  wo  perceive  that  one  of  the  most 
mportant  measures  legislation  then  dealt  with  was  in  relation  to 
EMttilies  of  human  beings,  we  mean  the  "  Friendly  Societies  Bill," 
And  this  brings  us  directly  to  the  point  of  contention,  namely, 
that  when  the  natural  barriers  which  formed  men  into  social 
groups  had  been  torn  away,  the  artificial  took  their  place;  when 
the  German  'paternal  element,'  as  Stubbs  calls  it,  had  lost  its 
natural,  it  assumed  its  political  shape ;  wl^en  the  tie  of  combination 
had  ceased  to  be  that  of  kinship  with  the  *  mark'  for  its  living  fea- 
ture, it  became  that  of  feudalism  concentrated  under  the  personal 
authority  of  the  chief,  which  presented  an  easy  transmission  of 
thought  from  the  original  prototype.  How  the  connection  of  chief- 
tain and  vassal — formed  essentially  on  the  principles  of  the  family 
•^was  dissolved  is  amply  set  forth  in  constitutional  history ;  but 
W  the  vassal  behaved,  after  being  deprived  of  the  protection 
first  of  kindred,  then  of  baronage,  can  only  really  be  traced  in  the 
gtowth  of  those  multitudinous  societies,  clubs,  an  I  associations  that 
We  been  formed,  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  vexing  the  political 
•i^a,  but  as  momeptous  evidence  that  man  will  live  in  little 
P^ups,  natural  families  if  you  let  him  keep  them,  artificial  socie- 
^68  if  he  has  to  seek  anew.  We  do  not  contend  that  every  asso- 
Wion  of  men  at  the  present  day  is  a  de-facto  development  from  a 
primitive  family,  but  what  we  do  contend  is  that,  while  some  are 
actually  capable  of  such  a  proof  for  their  origin,  analogy  and  the 
Inherent  tendency  of  man  to  retain  the  remembrance  of  an  institu. 
ion  so  widespread,  so  important  as  the  family,  will  amply  explain 
he  rest. 

Is  this  an  unnatural  course  for  the  history  of  a  people  to  take? 

Is  the  human  mind  so  essentially  different  under  the  influence  of 

civilisation,  that  the  same  ideas  and  reflections  which  taught  the 

barbaric,  and  withal  turbulent,  German  to  live  contentedly  in  his 

I»g^8,  should  not  teach  his  moviern  descendant  to  seek  a  sociality 

in  his  club,  his  freemasonry,  his  forestry,  or  his  trade-unions,  which 

he  docs  not   and  cannot  find  elsewhere  ?  Is   the  germ  from  which 

sprang  the  powers  that  elevate  man  above  the  brute — language,  law, 

sovereignty  and  religion — so  utterly  eradicated  in  the  course  of  ten 

centuries,  that  it  has  left  no  discriminating  marks  upon  the  isolated 

individuals  whom  modern  law  has  learnt  to  recognise  ? 

To  all  and  each  of  these  questions  does  reason  and,  if  we  can 
•^^  examine  it  with  sufficient  brevity  to  ensure  perspicuity,  does 
^^  'eturn  an  unhesitating  negative?    The  study  of  politics  has 
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been  separated  by  a  wide  chasm  of  personal  [aggrandisement  from 
the  study  of  human  nature.  In  this,  modem  philosophy  has  faUen 
short  of  its  own  boast  that  positive  law  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  law  of  Qod  as  tested  by  the  strict  utilitarianism  of  analytical 
jurists,  and  it  has  fallen  short  of  a  current  idea  of  the  andeot 
world,  expressed  so  well  in  the  language  of  Plato — the  knowledge 
of  the  natures  and  habits  of  men's  souls  will  be  of  the  greatest  use 
in  that  art  which  has  the  management  of  them,  and  that  art  is 
politics. 

The  first  example  that  comes  naturally  to  our  minds  from  the 
domain  of  history  is  that  of  the  gre^bt  City  Liveries :  and  what  do  we 
find  ?  They  can  trace  their  origin  up  to  the  combination  of  ten 
families  entering  into  an  association  for  the  protection  of  kin.* 
From  these  guilds,  too,  about  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuriei, 
began  to  emanate  the  first  specimens  of  Friendly  Societies,  now 
forming  so  important  an  element  among  the  influences  directing  the 
actions  of  the  working  classes,  f 

But,  to  come  directly  to  an  era  in  the  history  of  our  subject, 
at  the  very  time  when  positive  law  assumed  its  first  importance  in 
England  the  old  natural  formations  of  society  were  beginning  to 
show  the  decay  that  had  commenced  long  before.     The  barons  bftd 
broken  the  sacredness  of  feudalism  by  the  gain  of  Magna  Charts 
and  from  this  time  did  great  variations  take  place  in  the  relation  <^ 
Englishmen  to  one  another.     The  English  Justinian  began  the  lo^ 
list  of  combination  laws  which  continued,  with  little  or  no  int^' 
ruption,  to  the  present  century  when  the  necessity  of  reckoni^ 
with  the  fact  of  family  interdependency,  became  so  pressing  tJ***' 
they  were  not  only  altogether  repealed  (by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  129),  l>*^^ 
enactments  made  to  regulate  combinations,  which  ever  since  \x0'^^ 
multiplied  unceasingly.      We  could  gather  some  idea  of  the  ext^^ 
of  these  little  groupings,  as  they  now  exist,  if  they  were  capa-l^' 
of  being  mapped  out  into  geographic  outlines  over  the  surface   ^ 
England.     But  territory  is  not  their  combining  influence  any  m^'' 
than  it  was  that  of  their  ancestors.     True  it  is  that  kinship  in  x^^ 
has  ceased  to  exercise  its  power;  but  kinship  in  cause,  whether  soc?^ 
or  political,  has  efficiently  risen  on   the  ruins  of  its  predecess^^ 
The  ten  families  of  guilds  have  grown  into  ninety-one  London  oo'^ 
panies,  and  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  classification  adopted    '* 


*  **  Herbert's  History  of  the  Twelve  Great  Livery  Companies  of  Londc^"^ 
t  Vide  Friendly  Societies'  Commission,  Fourth  Report,  Part  I.,  page  ^^^ 
The  analogy  of  friendly  societies  to  the  guilds  has  often  been  pointed  ont,  ^^ 
most  thoroughly  in  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith's  work  on  •*  English  Guilds,*'  cc^' 
piled  from  original  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries*— E»  ^ 
English  Text  Society,  TrUbner,  1870. 
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the  Friendly  Societies'  Commission  and  turn  over  the  introductory 
pages  of  their  report,  to  easily  understand  the  alarm  felt  by  Par- 
liament when  the  statutes  against  combination  were  repealed  and 
the  secret  societies  at  once  came  to  light.*     Again,  the  Poor  Law 
sprang  to  life  under  the  crushing  innovations  made  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  monachism.    And  what  was  the  work  of  the  poor  law  ?  It 
brought  into  a  society  a  mass  of  incongruous,  unconnected  indivi- 
duals who  before  found  their  existence  within  the  pale  of  their  own 
famay  or  village  community  ;    and  it  stands  a  blot  on  the  historic 
page  of  England,  as  evidence  that  no  artificial  means  will  supply 
the  place  of  a  regularly-developed  socialism. 

Domestic  history  exhibits  the  same  tendency  of  the  fondness  of 
mankindfor  grouping  themselves  into  little  societies  of  larger  compass 
than  a  single  household.     Though  the   genius  of  John  Timbs  led 
liimto  quote  from  our  elegant  essayist,  it  did  not  indicate  to  him  the 
real  importance  of  the  words  :    ''  all  celebrated  clubs  are  founded 
upon  eating  and  drinking,  "f     We  know  the  importance  attached 
by  Plato  to  "  common  tables'* J  as  being  one  of  the  sacred  link- 
holds  of  the  Grecian  family.     Modern  society  shows  its  adherence 
to  this  principle;  for  what  club  or  asso'ciation  exists  without  its  an- 
itual  gathering  together  at  the  "  common  table,*'  where  differences 
we  forgotten  or  forgiven,  friendships  more  closely  tied.     Among 
the  working  classes  of  the  community  a  man  will  hardly  join  a 
wciety  unless  it  has  the  attraction  of  a  feast,  for  if  there  is  '*no 
beer,  no  feast,  no  fire"  it  is  too  hard  for  human  nature  to  bear.§ 
Eating  together  is  essentially  a  sacred  emblem  from  the  early  life  of 
iium,  and  tibe  practice  of  cutting  the  marriage-cake  has  descended 

*  The  affiliated  societies  alone  namber  1 2,7521  odgesjin  England  (Fourth  Be« 
port,  Part  I.,  pages  xxiv.,  v.),  and  this  is  exclusive  of  those  numbering  less  than 
lOOO  members.  The  whole  body  of  amalgamated  societies  number  over  32,000. 
In  £Dgland  and  Wales  alone  there  are  over  four  millions  of  men  belonging  to 
theae  societies.  (Appendix  iv.,  Fourth  Report,  Part  I.)  The  hero-chief  tain  who 
did  80  much  for  the  early  tribes  of  primitive  Asia  is  fully  represented  in  these 
S^oupings  of  the  modern  world.  There  is  always  a  strong  temptation  in  the 
pronpect  of  founding  a  new  order  ;  for  "  founders  "  are  highly  honoured  in  the 
^d  societies  (page  xxxv.)  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  reports  there  is 
"^uch  valuable  information.  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  debate  on  12th  Feb.,  1824,  on 
f^nibination  laws,  stated  his  conviction  that  "  combinations  would  be  found  to 
T®  "Uote  widely  extended  than  was  generally  supposed  ;'*  and  the  repeal  showed 
/^®  justness  of  his  remark.  {Vide  also  "  Labour  Law  Commission,"  Appendix 
^  ^^cond  Report.)  In  the  South  of  England  there  are  not  many  villages  with- 
®^t  a  club.— Sir  G.  Young's  report,  page  16. 

+  limbs'  "  Clubs  and  Club  Life,"  page  1. 
^     i  Laws,  book  vi. ;  "  Aristotle,"  PoL  II.,  2,  10 ;   Mailer's    Dorians,  II., 
^I^  197, 199. 

8   Vide  Sir  George  Young's  Report  on  Friendly  Societies. 
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through  regular  channels  from  its  primitive  origin  as  the  oommeooa- 
ment  of  a  family  tie  too  sacred  to  be  broken.  Addison  supplieiiu 
with  an  admirable  summary  to  the  evidence  that  domestic  history 
gives.  *'  Man,"  he  says,  "  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal :  andu 
an  instance  of  it  we  may  observe  that  we  take  all  occasions  and 
pretences  of  forming  ourselves  into  those  little  nocturnal  assembliei 
which  are  commonly  called  clubs.  When  a  set  of  men  find  them- 
selves agree  in  any  particular,  though  never  so  trivial,  they  estab- 
lish themselves  into  a  kind  of  fraternity  upon  the  account  of  audi  a 
fantastic  resemblance.  '**  Looking  back  upon  the  life  of  man,  loot 
ing  back  upon  the  archaic  rules  of  conduct,  and  the  modem  oodei 
of  barbaric  life,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  this  fantastic  resemblance 
once  took  the  form  of  kinship,  was  once  the  resemblance  of  brother 
to  brother,  kinsman  to  kinsman  ? 

Perhaps  this  brief  outline  will  suflSce  for  the  present.  A  larger 
and  more  ambitious  attempt  would  lead  us  into  fields  of  research 
not  capable  of  being  restricted  to  the  space  of  a  single  article.  We 
should  have  to  look  on  all  sidesforexamplesof  the  family  influence. 
The  archives  of  law,  of  commerce,  of  literature,  and  of  religion 
would  have  to  be  searched  ai^l  brought  into  use,  and  an  intrusion 
across  the  threshold  of  the  family  hearth  (t.  e.  the  famdy  as  we 
Eiiglishmen  know  it)  would  have  to  be  submitted  to.  We  should 
meet,  in  the  course  of  such  investigation,  with  ancient  families  or 
law  schools,  of  the  existence  of  which  **  there  is  ample  evidence  in 
ancient  Ireland," f  as  an  heirloom  of  the  once  undivided  Indo-Euro- 
pean stock ;  and  we  should  compare  them  with  our  own  Inns  of 
Court,  the  earliest  of  which  was  founded  when  it  was  felt  as  a 
necessity  that  law  should  be  an  influence  in  England  (1185). 
We  should  meet  with  guilds  in  the  earliest  times  of  Saxon  Englandi 
when  commerce  had  not  begun  its  innovations  into  Saxon  history, 
and  these,  as  we  have  shewn  before,  are  still  living  under  the  name 
of  the  City  companies,  the  earliest  of  which  received  its  charter 
from  Edward  III.,  who  found  them  the  '*  mainspring  of  the  trade  of 
his  kingdom,"  We  should  meet  with  the  worshippers  of  Homer— 
those  who  perceived  that  the  hero-influence  of  his  poetry  was  des- 
tined to  affect  the  course  of  much  national  history-:-binding  them- 
selves into  their  political  fraternity  or  gens  in  the  Ionic  island  of 
Chios,  under  their  title  of  Homerids  ;  J  and  with  us  our  Shakes- 
peare,  our  Johnson,  our  Addison,  have  been  the  pioneers  of  small 
circles  of  family  hero-worshippers,  who  have  helped  the  cause  of 
literature  and  poetry  among  themselves,  and  consequently  among 
the  nation.     We  should  see  the  small  bands  who  gatho^d  round 

♦  "Spectator,"  No.  9.  t  "  Early  Institutions,"  page  16. 

t  Grote'a"  Greece,"  IL,  176. 
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sn  of  new  creeds — Brahma,  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  and  lastly 
iielf — ^from  the  midst  of  which  issued  forth  the  doctrines 
isrystallise  into  families  the  congregations  of  temples  and 
monasteries  and  churches.  And  lastly^  may  we  pone- 
in  the  circle  of  every  homestead  in  England  and  perceive 
3r  unity  and  brotherhood,  or,  perhaps,  the  members  of 

family  unit — the  only  one  left  on  the  page  of  history  to 
t  which  formed  the  people  into  a  nation — separated  from 
iral  stem  to  become  members  of  the  artificial  families 
up  around  them — the  trade-unions  or  communism,  the 
le  beershop. 

has  expressed  what  may  be  applied  to  the  present  age  as 
to  that  gone  by,  to  the  natural  union  in  the  primitive 

to  the  artificial  union  in  the  modern  club : 

''  HeaveD,  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 
Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call 
Till  one  man's  weakness  grows  the  strength  of  all." 
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THE    WILD    HUNTSMAN. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Burger^ 
BY   JULIA    GODDABD. 

The  Rhenish  Wildgrave  blew  his  horn — 
Hallo !  Hallo !  to  foot!  to  horse ! 

His  charger,  neighing  as  in  scorn, 

Now  clattering  joins  the  crowded  course. 

Loud  snorts  he  free  from  halter-band. 

Through  corn  and  thorn,  and  stubble-land. 

The  Sabbath  morning's  rays  betimes 
Tinge  the  cathedral's  dome  with  gold  ; 

And  holy  bells'  melodious  chimes 
Call  to  high-mass  the  young  and  old. 

Whilst  from  afar  steals  sweet  along 

The  pious  Christian's  matin-song. 

O'er  fence  and  field  they  take  their  flight. 

With  loud  huzza  and  tally  ho ! 
What  horsemen  come  from  left  and  right,  * 

And  left  and  right  now  onward  go  ? 
One  steed  a  fiery  form  uprearing, 
One  steed  of  silver. white  appearing. 

W^ho  are  those  riders  left  and  right! 

I  guess — to  tell  I  may  not  dare ; 
One  form  seems  wrapped  in  holy  light, 

With  youthful  face,  eerene  and  fair, — 
He  to  the  left,  stern-visaged  dread, 
With  eyes  that  lightning  glances  shed. 

•'  Well  met,  fair  sir !"  the  Wildgrave  cried ; 

Thrice  welcome  to  the  noble  chase ! 
In  heaven  above,  on  earth  so  wide/ 

What  sport  can  hold  a  higher  place  ?" 
He  shouted,  waved  his  cap  on  high. 
And  smote  his  sides  approvingly. 
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"  111  suits  the  clang  of  hunter's  horn 

With  holy  bells  and  pious  lay ; 
Tuiu,  nor  profane  this  sacred  morn, 

No  blessing  waits  on  thee  to-day. 
Thy  guardian  angel's  warning  heed, 
Let  not  the  wicked  one  mislead." 

**  To  chase !  to  chase  1  my  noble  sir  !'* 

He  to  the  left  did  quick  rejoin ; 
"  Let  neither  hymn  nor  bell  defer 

The  pleasures  of  the  chase  divine. 
To  show  what's  princely,  give  me  leave, 
And  let  not  yonder  fool  deceive  !'* 

**  Well  spoken  !"  quoth  the  Count  in  haste ; 

**  After  mine  heart  thy  thoughts  I  find. 
Who  will  not  joys  of  hunting  taste, 

Let  him  his  paternosters  mind,— 
E'en,  if  it  grieve  thee  sorely  still. 
Thou  pious  fool,  I'll  have  my  will!" 

The  Count  his  horn  yet  louder  blew— 
Quick  onward  sped  they,  man  and  horse ; 

And  as  they  swift  and  swifter  flew, 
Some  lifeless  feU  upon  the  course. 

There  let  them  lie,  and  plunge  to  hell ! 

The  princely  sport  is  seasoned  well !" 

Low  in  the  corn-field  stoops  the  game, 

Hoping  a  refuge  sure  to  gain ; 
With  anxious  brow  and  trembling  frame 

A  peasant  stands  before  the  train — 
"  Li  mercy,  gracious  lord,  forbear, 
The  labour  of  the  poor  man  spare." 

He  to  the  right  sprang  lightly  near, 

And  warned  the  Count  with  earnest  voice ; 

The  left  low- whispered  in  his  ear. 
And  spurred  him  on  to  evil  choice. 

The  Count  the  warning-voice  derided — 

In  wicked  counsel  he  confided. 

**  Away,  thou  hound  !"  in  fearful  wrath 
The  Count  to  the  poor  ploughman  cried, 
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"  Lest  to  the  devil  on  thy  path 

I  send  thee. — On,  companions,  ride— 
That  I  mean  truly,  let  in  token, 
Your  whips  about  his  head  be  broken  !'* 

So  said,  so  done,  the  Wildgrave  swung 
O'er  fence  and  field,  whilst  galloped,  ran, 

Behind,  with  crack  and  horn  loud  rung. 
The  troop,  with  dog,  and  horse,  and  man. 

Dog,  horse,  and  man  the  tender  wheat 

Trample  beneath  their  heedless  feet. 

Affrighted  by  the  approaching  sounds 
Each  nerve  the  panting  stag  doth  strain ; 

Hotly  pursued  he  forward  bounds 
The  plain  of  pasture-land  to  gain. 

There,  cunning,  mixes  with  the  herd. 

So  trusting  that  he  may  be  spared. 

Yet  to  and  fro,  through  wood  and  field. 

Through  field  and  wood,  now  turning  back,- 

To  their  unerring  scent  revealed, 
The  hounds  close  follow  on  his  track. 

In  anguish  see  the  shepherd  stand 

Imploringly  before  the  band. 

**  Pity,  dear  lord,"  he  humbly  prays ; 

''  Oh,  leave  my  peaceful  flock  secure. 
Consider,  noble  sir,  here  graze 

The  cows  of  many  a  widow  poor. 
Their  only  wealth,  I  pray  thee,  spare — 
Have  mercy,  gracious  lord,  forbear." 

He  to  the  right  sprang  lightly  near, 
And  warned  the  Count  widi  earnest  voice ; 

The  left  low  whispered  in  his  ear. 
And  spurred  him  on  to  evil  choice. 

The  warning  voice  the  Count  derided. 

In  wicked  counsels  he  confided. 

**  Insolent  dog !  who  dares  resist, 
I  would  thy  precious  herd  and  thou, 

And  all  the  queans  who  may  exist 
Were  gathered  here  before  me  now  j 
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For  well  it  would  my  heart  delight, 
To  chase  ye  all  to  Heaven  ere  night. 

"  Hallo  I   companions,  on  them  set, 

Yoho,  yoho !  Huzza  !*'  he  cried ; 
And  every  dog  his  teeth  did  whet, 

In  what  he  nearest  him  espied. 
Sinks  the  torn  shepherd  to  the  ground, 
The  mangled  flock  lies  scattered  round. 

Scarce  'scaping  from  the  murderous  crew, 
Foam-covered,  and  besmeared  with  blood. 

The  game  still  weak  and  weaker  grew, 
Yet  gained  the  covert  of  the  wood, 

And  in  the  forest  glades  full  well, 

Concealed  him  in  a  hermit's  cell. 

Hark  forward!  On  !  with  whip's  loud  crack, 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  I  they  dash  along — 
Still  following  on  their  victim's  track, 

Quickly  appears  the  reckless  throng ; 
The  hermit,  with  petition  mild. 
Confronts  the  band  of  stragglers  wild. 

"  Turn  back,  turn  back  upon  thy  path, 

Nor  desecrate  God's  holy  place — 
Creation  groans  and  calls  the  wrath 

Of  Heaven  upon  this  guilty  chase — 
For  the  last  time,  rash  man,  beware, 
Nor  fall  into  the  tempter's  snare." 

He  to  the  right,  sprang  lightly  near. 
And  warned  the  Count  with  earnest  voice ; 

The  left  low-whispered  in  his  ear. 
And  spurred  him  on  to  evil  choice— 

Alas !  the  Count  in  him  confided, 

And  still  the  warning  voice  derided^- 

*'  'Twould  fill  me  with  but  little  dread 

To  perish  everlastingly-^ 
E'en  if  in  the  third  heaven  I  sped, 

No  omen  ill  should  hinder  me. 
Though  Qod  himself  should  bid  me  stay, 
The  chase  I  would  pursue  to-day." 
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"  On,  comrades,  on !"  The  infidel 
Swings  high  his  whip,  his  horn  doth  wind. 

Before  him  vanish  hermit,  cell— 
And  vanish  horse  and  man  behind — 

To  huntsman's  shout,  and  hounds'  deep  breath. 

Succeeds  a  stillness  as  of  deaih. 

He  blows  his  born,  no  blast  doth  cheer, 
Fearful  the  Wildgrave  gazes  round- 
He  calls — himself  he  cannot  hear, 

His  whip  vibrates,  but  makes  no  sound. 
He  spurs  his  horse  on  either  side, 
Nor  backward  can,  nor  forward  ride. 

The  sky  grows  dark,  cloud-covered  o'er, 

And  ever  darker  as  a  grave  ; 
Hollow  and  dull  a  distant  roar, 

He  hears  as  of  the  far  sea- wave. 
And  a  dread  voice,  as  thunder  pealing. 
This  awful  sentence  is  revealing — 

''  Blood-thirsty  man,  insulting,  proud. 
To  man  and  beast,  to  God  on  high  — 

The  voice  of  nature  wailing  loud, 
Hath  sent  up  an  indignant  cry. 

To  Heaven's  bigh-court  for  judgment  turning, 

Where  Vengeance'  torch  is  ever  burning. 

"  Flee,  monster,  flee,  and  from  henceforth 

Unto  remote  eternity, 
By  devils  hunted,  sign  of  wrath 

Thou  sbalt  to  wilful  nobles  be ; 
Who  to  indulge  in  sinful  deed, 
Creator  nor  created  heed — " 

A  flash  of  vivid  lightning  sears, 
The  foliage  of  the  stately  trees. 

The  air  now  close  and  damp  appears, 
A  deadly  anguish  him  doth  seize. 

Towards  him  blows  a  piercing  blast, 

Behind,  the  thunder  follows  fistst. 

And  flames  of  red,  and  green,  and  blue. 
Boll  glittering  round  him,  wave  on  wave. 
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A  fiery  sea  appears  in  view, 

In  which  a  hellish  brood  doth  lave — 
While  from  the  abyss,  with  horrid  yell, 
Burst  forth  a  thousand  dogs  of  hell. 

Now  swept  away  from  field  and  wood, 
Through  the  wide  world,  loud  howling  woe ! 

Still  by  that  devilish  tribe  pursued, 
On,  on,  for  ever  he  must  go ! 

By  day  through  earth's  dark  caverns  deep, 

At  midnight  through  the  air  they  sweep. 

So  swift  his  flighty  transfixed  by  fear, 

Still  looking  back  his  fetce  remains — 
He  sees  the  monster  in  his  rear, 

Whom  fate  drives  on  yet  still  restrains. 
Sees  the  fierce  jaws  that  open  wide, 
Pursue  him  in  his  fearful  ride. 

Thi8,|the  wild  hunting  train  whose  flight 

Shall  to  the  day  of  judgment  last. 
The  weary  peasant  oft  by  night 

Hath  seen  with  terror  gallop  past. 
This  many  a  hunter  knows  full  well, 
But  what  he  knows  he  may  not  tell. 
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GORDON  GRAHAM. 

BY  JAMES  ARTHUR  CROFTS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

The  farm  of  Rhiskbope  lies  in  the  centre  of  that  pleasant  pastoral 
country  known  as  the  Southern  Uplands  of  Scotland.  The  house, 
at  one  time  the  seat  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  stood  in  a  positioB 
of  great  natural  beauty  on  one  of  the  haughs  or  broad  level  val- 
leys, which  abound  on  the  Tweed  as  it  ripples  towards  the  set. 
In  front  of  the  house  was  a  lawn  passing  by  gentle  transitions  {ram 
closely-shaven  grass,  interspersed  with  gay  and  beautiful  flowers, 
to  a  carefully  tended  shrubbery,  where  in  early  spring  the  birds 
loved  to  woo  and  build  their  nests  ;  here  and  there  a  weepiog  ask 
or  elm  raised  its  graceful  stem  and  drooping  head  above  the  Uures. 
tinums,  deodars,  laurels,  and  tall  variegated  hollies,  with  thickly 
matted  leaves,  and  were  again  over-topped  by  a  splendid  bad- 
ground  of  limes,  and  beeches  in  clumps,  and  venerable  soliiarf 
oaks.  Beyond  was  the  valley  or  hope  proper,  laid  out  in  fields  for 
farm  purposes,  in  grass  and  grain,  while  surrounding  all  was  a  bend 
of  the  river,  which  could  be  seen  in  the  distance,  winding  amooj; 
the  hills  where  it  seemed  to  have  its  source,  glistening  like  a  silvtf 
thread  in  the  lap  of  the  long  receding  ^len.  On  the  opposite  baok 
of  the  river  the  hills  rise  now  in  gently  swelling  grassy  mouods, 
again  in  rough  shaggy  knolls,  where  the  heather  and  wftviif 
brackens  appear  only  here  and  there  among  luxuriant  copseivboi 
while  in  other  places  the  bold  crags  spring  straight  up  from  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  stand  bare  to  the  sun,  frowning  grandly  down  oB 
the  smiling  plain  below ;  striking  proofs  of  the  tremendous  pow* 
of  the  silent  forces  of  nature  at  work  for  ages.  On  the  other  sidi 
of  the  house,  and  close  behind  it,  the  hills  are  steep,  rocky,  aod 
covered  with  heather ;  between  them  are  long  glens  each  with  a 
shepherd's  house  beside  its  little  *  burn'  fed  by  still  smaller  streams, 
scarce  visible,  as  they  trickle  down  the  bottom  of  the  yellow  scauff 
furrowing  the  hill  sides,  save  where  some  opposing  rock  dams  back 
the  tiny  rill  and  form  a  miniature  cascade. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  following  its  course,  the  oM 
coach-road  from  the  South  wound  out  and  in  among  the  hills,  and 
along  it  the  inmates  of  the  grange  had  to  drive  for  sixteen  miles  (o 
the  nearest  railway  station,  when  business  forced  or  pleasurt 
tempted  them  to  travel ;  there  was,  to  be  sure^  a  footpath  aorotf 
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e  hills  by  which  the  distance  was  halved,  but  the  ground  was 
ggy  and  the  peat  moss  was  cut  up  and  worn  away  by  the  surface 
iter  into  what  are  locally  known  as  "  hags"  and,  except  by  pedes. 
ADS  or  in  an  emergency,  it  was  never  used. 

Dr.  Morton  the  present  tenant  of  the  farm  had  not  been  bred  a 
mer.  In  his  youth  he  had  studied  medicine  and  gone  out  as  a 
jdical  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's  service.     While  abroad 

had  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
m  of  service,  he  returned  to  England,  thanks  to  his  strong  con- 
tntion  and  habitual  temperance,  with  health  unimpaired  by  the 
mate.  He  arrived  in  England  in  time  to  see  his  brother  before 
died,  and  he  settled  at  Rhiskhope,  taking  up  the  lease  of  the  farm 
which  his  father,  and  grandfather,  as  well  as  his  brother  had 
ed.  He  secured  the  assistance  of  a  good  working  grieve,  who 
th  native  shrewdness  made  many  arrangements,  based  on  his  own 
Bctical  experience,  appear  **  happy  thoughts"  of  his  master ;  and 
sfiirm  in  this  way  went  on  satisfactorily,  and  formed  a  profitable 
restment  for  what  cash  was  still  lying  loose  at  the  time  of  the 
ctor's  return. 

At  the  time  we  take  up  the  tale  Dr.  Morton  is  a  little  on  the 
idy  side  of  fifty,  but  hale  and  hearty  in  spite  of  his  years;  his 
ir  and  whiskers  are  white  as  snow,  and  his  complexion  though 
t  of  the  true  nabob  colour,  still  has  some  of  that  sallowness  which 
I  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  a  prolonged  residence  in  hot 
tnates ;  a  pleasant  companion  and  a  keen  sportsman,  he  was  the 
tree  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  all  who  saw  him  leading  the 
d  in  a  stiff  run  across  country  or  breasting  the  heathery  hill 
lindthe  dogs  on  the  Twelfth.  One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  was 
fill  his  house  with  young  people,  with  whom  he  loved  to  vie  in 
ts  of  strength  and  skill,  and  when  he  could  not  quite  come  up 
;h  them  in  the  display  of  muscularity,  which  happened  but 
lom,  he  would  fidl  back  upon  the  past,  and  tell  with  modest 
le  of  what  he  could  do  when  he  was  young  and  supple,  and,  as 
would  inadvertently  let  fall,  said  to  be  the  strongest  man  in 
eeddale. 

With  him  lived  an  unmarried  sister  older  than  himself  by  a  few 
rs ;  she  was  plump^  cheery,  and  comfortable,  not  at  all  of  the 
ical  old-maid  school.  Pretty  in  early  life,  with  gentle,  dovelike 
i  and  a  round  rosy  face,  old  Father  Time  had  dealt  gently  with 
and  made  her  more  buxom  and  hearty,  with  perhaps  a  little 
liness  added  to  her  kindness.  She  was  as  fond  of  society  as  her 
iier,  and  when  not  indulging  in  its  pleasures  or  occupied  with 
duties  it  entails  on  a  managing  housewife,  might  be  seen  busy 
b  embroidery  or  copying  in  colours  the  features  of  soaae  favoured 
Btor  favourite  landscape.    She  never  arrived  at  any  excellence 
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in  either  department  of  t^  art,  but  it  amused  her,  and  sheaaid^it 
is  a  famous  excuse  to  avoid  talking  scandal,  you  know;  for  how 
can  one  make  biting  remarks  with  a  mouth  full  of  brashes,  idt 
dears!" 

The  sun  had  been  up  for  some  hours  on  a  lovely  rooming  to. 
wards  the  end  of  September  and  now  blazed  like  a  ball  of  moltoa 
silver  in  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  Far  above  the  swelling  hillB 
which  it  had  long  since  climbed,  that  great  eye  of  day  shone  down 
with  unwinking  brilliance  on  the  valley  of  Bhiskhope  in  its  secluded 
stillness,  broken  only  by  the  voices  of  the  workers  in  the  fields,  the 
chirp  of  the  partridge,  and  the  crow  of  the  grouse-conk,  high  up  on 
the  hills ;  it  filled  the  fields  with  diamond-like  lights  and  flashes 
as  its  beaming  rays  fell  on  the  dew-drops  lurking  in  the  blades  of 
grass  and  glittering  on  the  turnip  leaves ;  it  shone  down  on  the 
river  which  it  made  to  flash  and  flame,  as  it  smiled  and  rippled  out 
from  below  the  browlike  banks  in  whose  shadow  the  big  trout  lurks 
to  gulp  the  fly ;  and  blazed  with  perfectly  tropical  heat  on  a  wi^- 
nette  and  pair,  now  appearing  round  the  hill  on  the  white  aad 
dusty  coach-road  which  Dr.  Morton  is  impatiently  scanning  froia 
his  seat  at  the  breakfast-table. 

*'I  do  wonder  when  Gordon  will  come!"  he  at  last  broke  out: 
*'  I  had  a  fine  day  mapped  out  for  you  Whyte ;  and  for  yoo,  too  » 
Welsh — such  splendid  weather — ^humph,  its  terribly  riling  !" 

••For  my  part,"  said  Welsh,  "  I  should  not  object  to  a  little 
more  shade  than  there  seems  to  be  outside.  I  have  not  been  i<> 
India,  it  is  true,  but  I  have  been  done  brown  more  than  once  ev»«» 
Ia  this  country  of  temperance  and  enlightenment,  and  as  for  shootia^f 
you  know," — ^he  went  on  helping  himself  to  stewed  mushrooms—"  I 
regard  a  gun  and  a  lady  with  kindred  feelings  of  horror.  I  amal' 
ways  in  mortal  terror  of  setting  off  the  cap  of  the  one  or  of  bavin? 
the  other  set  her  cap  at  me." 

"  For  shame,  sir,"  from  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

"Now  confess,  Miss  Graham,"  who  thus  repelled  hisinsinua* 
tion ;  "  have  you  not  been  ogling  me  ever  since  wa  sat  down  V 

**  What  conceit  men  have,"  she  replied,  with  a  roguish  twinkle. 
**  I  have  been  trying  in  vain  to  draw  the  gallant  gentleman's  atten- 
tion firom  his  plate,  so  that  I  might  have  my  wants  supplied. 
Mr.  Whyte  might  I  trouble  you  to  get  the  toast  for  me." 

"  There  they  are  at  it  again,  and  before  breakfast  is  over,  tool" 
said  Miss  Morton,  from  behind  the  coffee  tray. 

"  Yes,"  said  Whyte  ;  **  but,  Miss  Morton,  you  must  excuse  po« 
Welsh.  Breakfast  is  always  a  trying  time  for  the  temper,  and  ^ 
safety-valve  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  ;  when  others  are  apt  to  b« 
crusty,  he  only  perpetrates  puns." 

An  exclamation  from  Dr.  Morton  put  a  stop  to  further  oonvsr* 
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Mti(Hi.  He  had  caught  sight  of  a  cloud  of  dust  rapidly  advancinir 
along  the  road.  **  Here  they  are  at  last ;  we'll  have  a  drive  yet; 
they've  been  at  the  Crate  Inn  all  night  and  driven  up  in  the  morn- 
bg.    A  fine  lot  of  them  there  seems  to  be,  too." 

"Just  like  Gordon,"  edged  in  Miss  Morton  ;  **  the  dear  fellow 
would  not  disturb  us  Jast  night.  I  am  so  glad  they  are  here — such 
dreams  as  I  had  last  night,  to  be  sure— rescuing  from  drowning, 
knes  running  off,  dripping  hair  and  bleeding  brows,  coursed 
through  my  brain  in  rapid  succession.  I  am  very  glad  they  are 
lafe." 

"Miss  Morton,  I  quite  agree  with  the  opinion  I  see  you  hold,' 
said  Welsh;  '' vague  visions  of  futurity  are  occasionally  shadowed 
forth  in  our  half- waking  moments.  Don't  you  remember  the  open- 
ing lines  of  one  of  the  verses  of  that  charming  Irish  ballad  where 
a  girl  in  her  sleep  fancies  she  hears  her  lover  singing  outside  her 
window  ;  she  looks  out,  and,  hi  presto ^  there  he  is  !" 

"Bravo,  Welsh  1"  said  Whyte;  '*  we'll  take  no  notice  of  the  pro- 
hafaility  of  the  amorous  Irishman  having  thrown  small  gravel  at  his 
sweetheart's  window ;  but  I  believe — and  I  think  Morton  will  agree 
^ith  me — that  dreams  are  merely  the  products  of  a  diseased  imagi. 
^tion,  deranged  digestion,  or  an  overwrought  brain — that  is,  in  the 
««€of  men — ^for  ladies'  minds,  &c.,  I  confess  I  never  could  under, 
teuid." 

Miss  Morton  and  Bessie  Graham  missed  the  apology,  having 
l^ided  firom  the  room ;  and  quick  steps  were  heard  in  the  hall  as  a 
^^ry  voice  sang  out,  **  How  are  you,  auntie  ?"  and  "  Bessie,  my 
^^l,  you're  looking  as  bright  as  the  May,  darling  !  I  have  come  to 
^t  a  scolding  for  keeping  you  so  anxious  as  I  know  you  must  have 
*^^n.  It  was  all  the  fault  of  those  horrid  trains  ;  they  never  do 
^it.  I  wonder,  uncle,  you  don't  use  your  influence  or  fall  back  upon 
1^6  British  public's  panacea,  and  write  to  the  papers.  We  missed 
^e  train  at  Peebles  by  two  minutes,  and  had  to  drive  up  the  whole 
t^venty-five  miles.  We  came  along  as  fast  as  a  pair  could  carry  us, 
^Xid  with  guns,  cartridges,  and  ourselves,  I  can  assure  you  we  were 
'^o  light  load.  We  arrived  at  the  Crate  about  midnight,  and  when 
We  beard  that  your  trap  had  been  down  we  decided  to  put  up  there 
(or  the  night  and  come  on  in  the  morning.  Now  that  I  have  made 
Mclean  breast  of  it,  let  me  present  Tom  Blake,  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
(Mtfsed  for  the  Queen's  last  week ;  and  this  is  Jack  Fraser,  a  limb  of 
the  law,  and  no  wooden  one  I  assure  you ;  he  is  coming  out  as 
a  W.  S. ;  they  are  both  at  your  service,  professed  ladies'  men, 
80,  warned  in  time,  beware  I  Gentlemen,  my  aunt^  Miss  Morton, 
friend  of  my  youth  and  guardian  of  my  boyish  days.  You  have 
already  met  my  sister;  Dr.  Morton,  my  uncle;  Mr.  Whyte,  his  fellow 
ADglo-Indian ;  and  Mr.  Welsh,  with  whom,  Jack,  you  should  have  a 
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fellow-feeling ;  he  stands  at  the  top  of  the  tree  you  long:  to  climK" 

**  I  aiii  very  ghad  to  see  you  all  here  ;  but,  come,  and  have  break- 
fast," said  Dr.  Morton — '\voii  must  be  hunfi^ry  after  your  long 
drive  in  the  fresh  morning  air;  we  liave  just  finished  and  will  hear 
your  story  from  Hacliol  while  you  make  up  for  lost  time." 

''  Oh  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  it ;  just  the  old 
story." 

''What,  nothini^r  iieroic,  Rachel  I"  and  he  roguishly  addei 
"dreams  and  visions,  oven  lailies',  sometimes  don*t  come  true, 
then." 

'*  I  am  very  glad  they  have  proved  f^ilse  tliis  time.  But  take 
care  of  the  guns." 

*'  We'll  do  that,  auntie  ;  but  if  any  of  us  should  come  to  grief, 
there  is  plenty  of  tlie  medical  faculty  about  to-day/' 

*•  I  hope  their  skill  won't  be  required,  Gordon  ;  but  Iseetfc».e 
doctor  and  Mr.  Wliyte  are  eager  for  the  fray,  and  if  you  have  !ai>4 
in  sufficient  provender  to  last  till  you  reach  the  luncheon-bask^^, 
light  your  cigars,  and  Bessie  and  I  will  indulge  ourselves  with  yoi-^^r 
company  and  the  smell  of  your  Cubas  (don't  you  call  them?)  as  f^=ar 
as  the  starting-point." 

**  That  is  very  considerate,  auntie,"  said  Bessie;  "  for,  of  coup^-^i 
we  all  know  that  no  sportsman  of  the  present  day,  especially  if  t^*^ 
be  young  and  a  reading  man,  considers  the  preparations  for  the  dc^fc-y 
complete  unless  he  has  had  his  weed." 

**  Well,  boys,"  said  Gordon,  "I  daresay  we  may  as  well  ligfc^^ 
up.  I  can  answer  for  the  ladies  having  no  objections  to  secon*«:=^- 
hand  smoke/'  and  talking,  laughing,  and  puffing,  they  saunter^?^ 
down  to  the  first  field  of  turnips,  whither  Dr.  Morton  and  his  inor^-^* 
Sedate  cronies  had  already  gone. 

Till  the  start  is  made,  we  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  say  som^^ 
thing  of  the  story  of  Gordon  Graham  and  his  sister  Bessie.  I^  ^* 
Morton's  youngest  sister  married  Robert  Graham,  a  Glasgow  ahar^* 
broker.  She  never  was  very  strong  and  died  shortly  after  thebirt^* 
of  her  daughter.  At  the  same  time  other  misfortunes  crowded  upo^ 
her  motherless  children  ;  a  great  crash  came  in  the  financial  worl^A 
discount  rose,  stocks  fluctuated  wildly,  then  fell,  and  a  fearful  sta't* 
of  rottenness  and  speculation  was  disclosed  in  the  market.  Sever^J 
of  Mr.  Graham's  chief  clients  lost  heavily  and  were  unable  tome^* 
their  liabilities,  and  he  had  to  make  good  the  deficiency ;  the  excit^^ 
ment  and  a  slight  cold,  unatt-ended  to  in  consequence,  brought  on  ^ 
fever  which  terminated  fatally  in  a  short  time,  and  Gordon  vx^ 
Bessie  were  a  second  time  deprived  of  a  parent. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Morton  and  his  brother,  the  doctor,  both  bachelor^* 
had  been  appointed  trustees,  and  the  farmer  took  the  children  *^ 
live  with  him  at  Rhifikhope,  where  they  soon  began  to  lose  tbedoU 
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mseof  ibeir  grief,  and  fill  the  old  house  with  their  shouts  of  childish 
lerriment.  Miss  Morton  superintended  the  education  of  both  till 
essie  was  ready  for  the  boarding-school,  when  they  were  sent  to 
dinburgh.  Gordon  went  to  the  Academy,  and  afterwards  to  the 
nirersity  to  study  medicine.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  had 
1[6D  his  degrees  with  great  credit,  and  after  a  four  month's  course 
I  London  under  a  crammer,  he  passed  second  in  the  entrance  ex- 
nination  for  the  Indian  Army  Medical  Service.  He  kept  his 
ace  in  the^naZ  examination  at  Netley,  and  had  now  come  home 
Khiskhope  from  Ireland,  where  he  and  Fraser  had  been  visiting 
lake,  to  spend  there  whatever  time  might  be  allowed  before  his 
tiers  to  proceed  to  India  should  arrive.  Imagine  a  tall  and  very 
rongly-built  young  fellow,  dark  grey  eyes,  dark  hair  close  cropped, 
d  arched  eyebrows,  a  square  chin,  lips  clearly  cut,  a  trifle  heavy, 
rhaps,  but  shaded  by  a  thick  drooping  brown  moustache,  and  you 
ve  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  hero,  and  we  are  at  liberty 
join  the  sportsmen. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  click  of  the  springs  as  the  guns  are  shut  up,  warned  the 
l^rs  that  sport  was  about  to  begin.  Mr.  Welsh  stayed  behind 
^cort  the  ladies  in  an  expedition  up  one  of  the  glens,  in 
ch  sketching  and  botanising  were  put  forward  as  excuses  for  a 
nic. 

The  dogs  were  put  into  the  turnips,  and  the  guns  ranged  them. 
&s  in  a  line  behind  them,  a  beater  being  placed  between  each 
.  There  was  but  scant  time  to  admire  the  beauties  of  nature, 
almost  on  entering  the  dogs  hit  the  scent  of  birds  and  began 
iiously  to  draw. 

'•  They've  been  there.  Good  daawg,  steady  brandy,  steady  old 
;  look  out,  gents  !  I  knows  when  there's  birds  by  that  dawg's 
"  from  the  old  keeper,  roused  all  the  attention,  and  a  tremen- 
1  whirring  and  a  perfect  battery  of  shots  as  a  fine  covey  rose, 
several  fell  as  quickly,  told  that  he  was  right.  '*  Ma-ark, 
ark !"  echoed  along  the  line,  and  away  they  went  in  pursuit  of 
survivors  who  had  been  **  marked  down  "  in  front,  in  the  line  of  a 
te  stone  in  the  dyke,  and  Donald  said  they  would  now  sit  like 
les.  After  going  through  all  the  turnips,  the  stubbles  were 
d,  and  by  one  o*clock  all  were  glad  to  hear  lunch  spoken  of. 
A  very  picturesque  appearance  our  party  presented  as  they 
Dged  about  on  the  grassy  bank  of  the  stream,  passing  their 
kato  each  other,  and  consuming,  with  appetites  sharpened  by 
rose  and  merry  tales,  the  sandwiches  which  the  deft  fingers  of 
ladies  bad  prepared  for  iliem ;  the  beater^^  grbuped  in  the  rear 
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a  short  distance  o£f,  discussed  their  cake  and  cheese,  and  wasbedit 
down  with  long  pulls  at  a  black  bottle  as  it  went  round.  With 
them  were  the  dogs,  massive  retrievers,  setters  sagacious  ani 
sprightly,  and  big-jawed,  sulky-looking  pointers,  some  of  which 
would  every  now  and  then,  get  a  gentle  reminder  on  Uie  nosethit 
it  was  not  their  proper  feeding-time  at  present.  These  and  sach- 
like  scenes,  hardly  realised  it  may  be  at  the  time,  are  the  bright 
places  in  life ;  the  mind  is  untrammelled  by  care  or  passion,  and 
the  whole  being  drinks  in  a  feeling  of  wondrous  delight ;  the  gentle 
fanning  of  the  breeze  on  the  heated  cheek,  the  sunlight  shining  oo 
the  rippling  streamlet  which  bubbles  close  at  hand,  the  sweet 
smell  of  the  fields,  rich  in  harvest  treasures,  and  the  merry  laughter 
of  friends  will  often  come  back  like  an  angel's  visit  to  the  miBd, 
wearied  with  worry  and  worn  down  with  care,  and  wrap  it  for  a 
time  in  sweet  forgetfulness  of  its  present  burthens. 

Dr.  Morton  had  now  finished  the  consultation  which  had  for 
some  time  been  going  on  with  the  keeper  and  beaters,  and  lunch 
over,  the  party  started  for  the  grouse  drive,  the  recognised  object 
of  the  day. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  guns  should  hold  off  to  the  right 
among  the  hills  till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  one  to  bo  known  by 
numerous  swelling  mounds  on  its  side.     Down  the  face  of  this  hill 
runs  a  scaur,  which  in  time  of  winter  is  a  roaring  torrent ;  but  tl^® 
drought  of  summer  had  left  merely  a  few  pools  of  clear  water  here 
and  there  in  its  course.     Up  this  water-course  they  were  to  cra^^ 
in  silence,  and  line  under  the  cover  of  its  edges,  leaving  seventy  ^^ 
eighty  yards  between  each  gun.     The  beaters,  meanwhile,  W®^ 
making  for  a  distant  wire  fence  scarce  visible  against  the  sl^y^* 
leaving,  as  they  went  along,  some  of  their  number  on  promii^^** 
positions  to  act  as  flankers — that  is,  by  waving  long  poles  with  Q^& 
attached,  to  force  on  the  birds  in  the  desired  direction.     The  vri^ 
fence  reached,  the  keeper  ranged  his  men  along  it,  and  sent  oib^^ 
to  act  as  flankers  on  the  left.     The  whole  line  was  thus  fort*^^ 
into  a  crescent,  and  at  a  given  signal  they  started  for  the  g^^^^ 
with  that  long  swinging  stride — the  gait  par  eacellenee  of  the  d3^^ 
of  the  hills. 

Startled  by  the  intruders  on  their  solitude  the  birds  rose  freely  ' 
but  singly  in  pairs,  or  in  immense  packs,  so  admirably  had  '^^^ 
drive  been  planned,  all  were  swept  straight  towards  the  guns»  wi*^ 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  wary  black-cocks  who  were  old  at  'tl*^ 
game,  and  preferred  flying  against  the  shouting  of  the  beatem  ^ 
facing  the  roar  of  breechloaders  and  the  rattle  of  No.  5  shot. 

The  sportsmen  having  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  Knotty  'Si^f 
halted  to  draw  for  places  from  Dr.  Morton*s  hat,  in  which  w«^ 
cartridges  numbered  one,   two,  three,  four,  five.     He  told  tbB^ 
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{beholder  of  No.  1  was  the  right-hand  man,  and  would  require 
imb  the  hill,  his  less  lucky  companions  watching  his  exertions 
blessing  themselves  between  each  puff  of  their  cigars.  Gordon 
No.  1,  and  started  at  once  for  his  place;  he  knew  that  the 
i  would  not  await  his  coming. 

*  You're  in  luck  to-day,  Gordon,"  called  out  his  uncle ;  "  keep 
arp  look-out,  and  I'll   guarantee  you  the  biggest  bag  this 

5.'' 

Arrived  at  the  hill.top,  Gordon  sat  down  to  draw  breath  and 
ire  the  peaceful  beauty  of  the  scene.  All  around  spresid  the 
panorama  of  hills,  here  bold  and  distinct,  there  swelling  and 
ng  gently  like  the  gigantic  waves  in  some  unknown  sea,  till  far 
t  the  horizon  they  faded  away  in  the  blue  and  hazy  distance, 
a  living  creature  was  in  sight,  but  for  a  tiny  cottage  by  the 
-side,  dimly  seen  under  its  sheltering  ash-trees,  he  might  have 
I  alone  in  the  world :  so  cut  off  did  he  seem  from  all  traces  of 
.  The  silence  was  unbroken,  save  by  the  self-satisfied  chuckle 
»me  grouse-cocks,  flying  about  in  undisturbed  enjoyment,  or 
nasal  whistle  of  a  hill  sheep,  which  after  an  inquiring  stare, 
a  defiant  stamp  at  the  intruder,  trotted  off  to  join  its  black. 
I  woolly  companions. 

le  saw  the  heather  glowing  in  all  its  shades  of  scarlet  and 
,  the  bright  green  of  the  fem-shaped  strip  of  grass,  where  a 
L  sheep-drain  discharges  its  waters,  the  shimmering  exhalation 
;  from  the  ground  to  mix  with  its  kindred  clouds,  the  chang- 
hadows  on  the  hill  sides,  as  the  light  clouds  float  slowly  acroas 
iky,  and  the  hawk  poising  on  steady  wing  before  it  swoops 
I  on  its  unwary  prey.  To  enjoy  mountain  scenery  to  the  full 
must  be  alone :  the  solitary  grandeur,  the  sublimity  of  the 
^  overawe  the  mind  of  the  4^azer,  and  inspire  him  with  thoughts 
lich  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  words." 

iordon's  musings  were  interrupted  by  a  long,  low-drawn  call 
below  of  '*  places ;"  bis  hut  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
on  his  left,  and  had  been  placed  so  as  to  cover  the  shoulder  of 
1,  round  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  drive,  the  birds  invari. 
swept  in  immense  flocks.  He  hurriedly  leapt  into  his  hut 
uranged  a  score  of  cartridges  on  the  turf  wall  that  they  might 
3ady  to  his  hand ;  and  soon  dropping  shots  were  heard  from 
ir.  At  first  they  came  singly,  as  the  old  cocks  attempted  to 
away  while  the  beaters  were  still  a  long  way  off ;  then  quickly 
iring  each  other,  and  soon  blending  in  the  full  roar  of  the 
y,  Gordon  knew  that  the  game  had  begun, 
lunning  his  eye  along  the  horizon  he  saw  the  birds  for  a 
lent  like  black  specks  against  the  sky,  as  they  skimmed  some 
g  ground  on  their  way  to  the  guns.    For  a  time  he  had  merely 
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to  listen  to  the  firiDg  and  speculate  on  the  probable  shooter  and  the 
result ;  but  his  heart  beat  sensibly,  and  he  grasped  hii!  gun  more 
firmly  as  he  saw  a  large  pack  stealing  steadily  and  swiftly  towwda 
him  across  the  heather.  On  they  came  with  one  imperceptible 
motion  more  swift  than  the  speed  of  a  racehorse,  their  necks  ei. 
tended  and  glistening  with  metallic  hues  in  the  bright  sanshine. 
**  Now  for  it,  Gordon  !'*  he  inwardly  said,  and  borrowing  the  whole 
length  of  his  gun  in  front  of  two  flying  close  together  on  his  lefk,he 
let  drive  out,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them  both  drop  at  bis 
feet  with  a  dull  sound,  which  augured  ill  for  their  ever  rising  again. 
But  scarcely  waiting  to  take  in  fully  the  result  of  his  first  lMirrel,he 
turned,  and  quickly  sighting  an  old  black-cock,  rapidly  winging  its 
flight  towards  safety,  he  gave  it  the  contents  of  his  second  barrel. 
But  what  was  that  other  sharper  sound  that  echoed  through  the 
hills  ?  Simultaneously  with  the  report  of  his  gun  he  heard  a  shriek 
— a  voice  of  one  in  mortal  pain  or  terror— which  made  the  blood 
run  cold  at  his  heart. 

Filled  with  dread  lest  he  should  have  shot  some  one,  he  roshed 
to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  which  some  short  distance  behind  his  post 
began  to  descend  by  a  steep  grassy  elope  to  a  mountain  tarn  of 
fabulous  depth.  At  first  he  could  see  nothing  with  which  to  con- 
nect the  cry  ;  but  as  he  was  fuming  with  impatience  at  having  lost 
so  much  of  the  drive,  owing  to  the  whistle  of  a  curlew  or  the 
shriek  of  a  heron^  the  sound  was  repeated  from  below,  accompanied 
by  calls  for  help,  and  at  the  same  moment  his  eye  lit  upon  a  patch 
of  scarlet  cloth  caught  on  a  bush  of  heather,  which  grew  at  the  fcot 
of  the  slope  where  it  breaks  oflf  and  falls  down  to  meet  the  watenof 
the  tarn  in  a  sheer  precipice,  without  a  ledge  on  which  even  the 
sure-footed  mountain  sheep  can  stand.  To  throw  down  his  gun  and 
cartridge-bag  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  springing  down  the 
slope  he  saw  a  female  figure  disappear  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water.  He  waited  only  to  throw  off  his  heavy  shooting-boots  and 
coat,  and  measuring  the  distance  with  a  practical  eye,  he  drew  a 
deep  breath  and  sprung  head  foremost  into  the  space.  On  oomioS 
again  to  the  surface,  all  breathless  with  his  rapid  plunge,  he  struck 
out  for  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  her  disappear ;  and  after  diving 
twice  and  groping  about  in  the  dim  twilight  at  the  bottom,  he  found 
the  object  of  his  search,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  her  safe  to  land. 
But  the  rescue  was  only  half  accomplished.  He  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  another  person,  which  had 
escaped  his  notice  in  his  rapid  glance  from  the  top  of  the  din. 
Gordon  laid  his  burden,  limp  and  helpless,  on  the  grass,  and  having 
loosened  her  dress,  so  that  she  might  breathe  more  freely,  and  giv^u 
directions  to  her  companion  how  to  chafe  the  cold  hands  and  reatof^ 
animation,  he  started  up  the  bill  for  his  flask.  As  he  ran,  his  veio> 
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tingliiig  with  excitement,  he  thought — '*  How  beautiful  she  is  1" 
id  truly  abe  was  beautiful.  The  death-like  swoon  in  which  she 
'showed  off  her  delicately  chiselled  features  and  clear  complexion, 
sr  which  was  spread  a  ^m  repose  like  that  of  the  sculptured 
linx ;  her  long  hair  lay  scattered  in  tangled  masses  over  her 
last  and  on  the  grass ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  delicate 
ige  of  long,  soft  lashes  lay  stretched  on  her  cheek.  She  was  still 
I  death-like,  as  if  the  pure  spirit  had  already  left  its  lovely 
ing ;  she  lay  like  some  graceful  woodland  tree  which,  unable 
ger  to  bear  up  against  the  rude  buffettings  of  the  storm,  bows  its 
bd  submissively,  beautiful  even  to  its  destruction. 
Betuming,  Gordon  was  met  by  the  grateful  assurance  that  his 
aent  had  stirred,  and,  revived  by  the  application  of  a  little  of 
I  contents  of  the  flask  to  her  temples,  her  eyes  slowly  opened, 
1  recognising  her  companion,  she  faintly  murmured,  '*  What  a 
am  I  have  had  !"  Her  consciousness  now  rapidly  returned,  and 
ting  up  she  cried  out,  '*  Where  am  I,  Aunt  Helen — there  is  such 
trong  after-dinner  smell  ?"  At  the  same  moment  she  caught  sight 
Gfordon,  who  had  up  till  now  kept  in  the  background,  and  a  deep 
msom  flushed  her  cheeks.  The  elder  lady  saw  the  embarrassment 
1  introduced  them ;  and  Gordon  advancing,  suggested  that  Miss 
Ifistone  should  now  try  to  rise,  as  sitting  longer  in  her  wet  things 
uld  be  sure  to  bring  on  some  ailment.  Accepting  his  arm,  for 
3  was  still  very  weak,  she  rose. 

"Now,  Mr.  Graham,"  said  Mrs.  Henleigh,  '*I  hope  you  will 
'  us  under  an  additional  obligation  by  supporting  Miss  Colestone, 
least  till  she  recovers  a  little.** 

Of  course  Gordon  was  delighted ;  and  as  they  walked  along  to 
pen  Hall  Mrs.  Henleigh  told  bow  she,  a  sister  of  Sir  George 
estone,  and  his  daughter  Maggie,  had  gone  out  early  in  the  day 
a  ramble  among  the  hills,  which  lay  between  their  home  and 
iskhope,  and  tempted  by  the  beautiful  day,  and  led  on  by  their 
busiastic  search  for  ferns  and  wild.flowers,  they  had  wandered 
:ber  than  they  intended,  till  they  were  startled  by  the  noise  of 
guns  above  them. 

**  Yes,"  broke  in  Miss  Colestone,  "and  you  were  so  terrified, 
xt  Helen, — you  crept  behind  a  large  stone,  even  down  beside 
tarn  yonder ;  but  I  wished  to  see  the  sport,  Mr.  Graham ;  so  I 
mbered  up  the  hill,  and  when  I  got  to  the  top  I  saw  you  in 
a:  hut.  I  was  watching  you  for  a  long  time  before,  you  fired, 
L  then  you  had  a  chance  and  made  such  a  fine  shot.  He  brought 
vn  a  brace  with  one  barrel,  auntie,  and  then  turning  round  he 
d  straight  at  me,  so  I  thought.  I  took  to  my  heels  and  ran, 
iuiing  to  get  back  to  you  by  the  way  I  had  come ;  but  before  I 
1  gone  many  yards  down  the  slope,  the  huge  bird  he  had  shot 
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came  tumbliDg  down  on  my  head.  I  shrieked,  lost  my  footing  tad 
fell ;  it  was  no  use  to  try  stopping  myself — though  I  can  Mme 
you  I  did  try — by  grasping  at  the  bushes  which  I  passed,  as  it 
seemed  to  me  like  lightning  ;  so  on  I  went  down  the  slope  till  felt 
myself  suddenly  shoot  into  the  air.  I  shrieked  with  horror,  ben 
came  a  splash,  a  plunge,  and  all  was  dark.  I  shudder  yet  to 
think  of  the  dark.green  waters  closing  over  my  head,  shutting  oat 
the  beautiful  light,  which  from  what  I  gather,  I  would  not  haie 
seen  again  but  for  your  noble— your  gallant  behaviour.  I  cannot 
find  words  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Graham.  I  cannot  say  more  than 
that  I  thank  you  from,  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  and  in  her  eyes 
there  was  a  look  which  made  Gordon  feel  that  had  it  been  fiie 
instead  of  water  he  would  willingly  have  made  the  plunge  to 
obtain  it. 

*' Don't  say  another  word  about  it,  if  you  please.  Miss  Cole- 
stone — I  am  proud  to  have  been  of  use  to  you ;  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  a  swim  was  just  what  I  was  longing  for  after  the  walking  I 
have  had  to-day.  I  feel  much  refreshed  by  it.  Will  Sir  George 
not  be  anxious  at  your  long  absence  from  home  1" 

"  Fortunately  he  won't,"  replied  Mrs.  Henleigh  ;  "  he  left  in 
the  morning,  and  did  not  intend  being  home  till  dinner-time,  so  he 
will  be  spared  a  deal  of  anxiety.  If  we  walk  a  little  faster,  I  dare* 
say  we  shall  be  back  as  soon  as  he." 

**What  will  he  think,  auntie,  when  he  hears  of  ouradven. 
ture?" 

**  At  any  rate,  he  will  be  pleased  with  the  knight-errant  we 
have  found  :  for  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Graham,  that  Sir  Geergewas 
very  much  taken  by  your  appearance  on  your  last  visit  to  Scotlaa4 
and  said  all  sorts  of  flattering  things  about  you.  You  will  be 
quite  first  favourite  now,  next  to  Maggie,  who  is  a  great  pet." 

By-and-bye  they  arrived  at  the  lodge-gate  of  Aspen  Hall,  wheie 
they  met  Sir  George  on  horseback,  heading  a  number  of  his  people 
who  were  just  setting  out  in  search  of  them.  Seeing  them  he  dis- 
mounted, and  calling  one  of  the  men  to  take  his  horse  to  the  stables, 
they  walked  together  to  the  house. 

**What  has  kept  you  so  long,  my  dears?"  said  the  baron^ 
when  the  attendant  had  left  them.  "  I  was  afraid  some  accident 
had  happened." 

"  Your  fears  were  quite  justified,  George ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  this  gentleman.  Dr.  Graham,  from  Rhiskhope,  Maggie  would 
at  this  moment  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  among  the 
hills." 

Sir  George  seized  Gordon's  hand  and  shook  it,  and  when  to 
heard  the  story  shook  it  again,  and  thanked  'him  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  for  saving  a  life  which  he  said  was  dearer  to  him  than  hie  owd< 
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Jljtad  a  man  of  few  words  where  my  feeliDgs  are  concerned,  but, 
lie^  me,  I  am  none  the  less  grateful  on  that  account.  Kow,  go 
InidieB,  and  change  your  wet  things ;  the  open  air  and  a  cold  bath 
)£[mou8  tonics,  and  I  don't  doubt  you  "will  be  hungry  after  your 
?e,ture.  Dr.  Graham,  I  can  give  you  a  change  of  dress.  No, 
—1  won't  hear  of  your  leaving  us  ;  at  least,  you  positively  must 
ly  to  dinner^  and  I  think  my  coat  should  be  just  a  little  tight ; 
9  ladies  will  excuse  it,  while  your  own  thiogs  are  being  put  to 
[hte.  Come,  girls,  be  off — I'll  keep  him;  and  don't  stay  too  loDg 
jour  mirrors— remember  the  temper  and  skill  of  tlie  cook  have 
en  pretty  sorely  tried  already." 

CHAPTER  III. 

Soon  all  were  in  the  dining-room,  where  our  three  adventurers 
least  did  full  justice  to  the  claims  of  fresh  air,  the  *  douche,'  and 
ercise,  as  appetisers.  Maggie  had  recovered  her  spirits,  and  told 
th  great  eflfect  the  story  of  the  day ;  Sir  George  taxed  her  with 
inning  the  whole  thing  with  a  view  to  seemg  the  day's  sport,  and 
irmed  that  she  had  good  right  to  complain  of  him  for  keeping  her 
>wed  up  in  this  way  among  the  hills ;  '*  but,"  said  he,  **  j^  ferai 
^nger  tout  cela,  I'll  have  some  people  here  next  week;  we'll  have 
battue  and  a  grouse  drive ;  you,  Miss  Madge,  shall  carry  my 
U  and  Dr.  Graham  will  perhaps  join  us  if  it  suits  his  arrange- 
nts." 

**I  assure  you.  Sir  George,"  said  Gordon,  "it  would  give  me 
greatest  pleasure  ;  but  at  present  I  cannot  call  to-morrow  my 
a,  as  I  am  waiting  for  orders  to  sail  for  India,  and  they  may 
le  in  any  day." 

"  Just  so:  I  heard  something  of  that  and  of  the  very  creditable 
f  in  which  you  passed  your  examination.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able 
give  you  a  lift  when  you  get  out.  I  have  a  number  of  friends 
I  there,  and  although  influence  is  not  so  powerful  as  it  was  in 
[  John  Company's  days,  ibtill  a  few  introductions  will  help  to 
ke  your  acclimatization  more  agreeable." 
Gordon  expressed  his  indebtedness,  and  soon  after  the  ladies 
3.  AcrosB  the  wallnuts  and  the  wine  the  two  discussed  Gordon's 
ns;  and  the  Baronet  related  some  of  his  experiences  of  camp  life, 
I  mixed  the  whole  with  admonition  due  ;  **  but,"  said  he,  •*  I  see 
I  don't  require  a  caution  to  avoid  brandy  pawnee, — ^you  are  neg- 
^  yourself  and  the  decanters  entirely.  Shall  we  join  the 
^%  and  have  some  music  ?" 

**  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  Gordon ;  **  but  it  must  be  only  for  a 
7  ahori  time,  because  I  must  be  off." 
In  the  drawing-room  Miss  Colestone  stood  toasting  one  of  her 
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little  feet  in  front  of  the  fire.  With  one  elbow  on  the  manil«p«»* 
and  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand,  she  gazed  in  a  dreamy,  miOMCk 
scions  way  at  the  glowing  coals  in  the  grate.  On  the  entrance  of 
the  gentlemen  she  started  from  a  reverie,  and  turning  to  them  whip 
pered  loud  enough  for  her  aunt  to  hear,  **  Hush,  don't  wake  k  j 
Helen !  of  course  she  never  takes  a  nap  after  dinner.  She's  fcqr 
deep  in  the  last  new  thing  from  Edmonstone  and  Douglas  joit 
now." 

*'  What  is  that  you  are  saying  about  me,  Maggie?"  said  her  aunt, 
from  a  far-away  couch.  "  I  really  was  not  asleep  ;"  and  hiding  a 
yawn,  "  I  merely  closed  my  eyes  to  rest  them  after  the  exposare 
and  excitement  of  to-day ;  but  perhaps  you  would  favour  us  with  a 
song.  I  can  see  Dr.  Graham  is  musical,  and  you  can  give  him  a  treat 
in  that  way,  I  think." 

Gordon  led  Miss  Colestone  to  the  piano,  and  soon  the  dulcet 
strains  of  the  nightingale's  skill  filled  the  room  with  music  Gkv- 
don  had  heard  the  wonderful  execution  of  Titiens,  Patti's  sympa- 
thetic  and  soul-stirring  interpretations,  and  knew  the  merits  of  most 
of  the  other  prima  donnas  of  the  day  ;  but  never,  he  thought,  had 
such  a  flood  of  liquid  melody  been  poured  into  human  ear,  nor  a 
voice  been  so  fitted  by  nature  and  trained  by  study  to  win  its  wa/ 
direct  to  the  heart,  as  that  to  which  he  now  listened  from  Maggie 
Colestone.  He  was  so  entranced,  that  when  the  song  was  ended 
he  quite  forgot  to  tender  his  thanks,  and  begged  for  a  repetition  or 
another,  after  which  he  said  he  must  go.  Miss  Colestone,  of  h&r 
own  accord,  sang  Robin  Adair,  and  the  pathos  with  which  she  gaye 
the  closing  lines,  **  Oh  I  can  ne'er  forget  Robin  Adair,"  was  des. 
tined  to  remain  with  him  through  life,  and  to  unravel  its  thmd 
once  at  least  when  it  seemed  inextricably  entangled.  The  &ir 
minstrel  was  thanked  for  her  music,  and  Gordon  made  his  adieox 
after  having  obtained  permission  to  call  next  day,  to  see  if  they  fdt 
no  bad  effects  from  the  excitement.  Sir  George  accompanied  him 
to  the  hall-door,  and  pressing  Gordon's  hand  after  he  had  moontid 
a  strong  cob  from  the  stables,  said,  "  Good-bye,  Graham ;  you  hai« 
laid  me  under  an  obligation  to-day  which  willlast  through  life;" 
and  then  with  that  feeling  of  semi.shame — so  thoroughly  English— 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  heart,  he  added,  **  You  will  have  aooaise 
ride,  to*night ;  it  looks  terribly  dark  and  threatening  over  in  yoor 
direction;  won't  you  stay  here  for  the  night  yet,  and  I'll  see  that 
your  friends  are  not  kept  anxious." 

"  No,  thank  you,  Sir  George,  I  can't  stay;  it  is  nothing  of  * 
ride,  and  with  such  an  animal  as  this  I  shall  be  home  in  an  hoar 
if  the  fords  are  passable;  good  night,"  and,  raising  his  hat^be 
sped  off  into  the  rustling  darkness  of  the  old  trees  whioh  line  the 
avenue, 
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.;^)boeoat  of  the  policy,  the  road  lying  along  the  base  of  the 
uiis  was  open  to  every  blast  that  blew.  As  yet  the  air  was  still, 
md  a  dry  heat,  like  the  breath  of  an  oven,  was  over  all ;  no  moon 
▼a«  to  be  seen,  but  away  to  the  west,  the  clouds,  piled  one  upon 
*  .  ther  in  huge  masses,  gave  out  a  dull,  metallic  glare.  As  he 
•ode  on  he  heard  the  distant  rumbling  of  the  thunder  re-echo 
iinong  the  bills,  and  the  peaks  on  the  horizon  stood  out  against  the 
ky  for  a  moment,  as  ever  and  anon  it  was  lit  up  behind  them  by 
he  lightning  flashes  of  the  still  distant,  but  fast-approaching 
itonn.  Suddenly  a  cold  chill  struck  him  ;  the  wind  moaned  and 
ihrieked  as  it  rushed  past  him  on  the  bleak  hill  side,  and  through 
he  rifted  clouds  the  moon  shone  out  for  a  moment  to  add  her  pale 
adiance  to  the  illumination  of  the  scene,  now  lit  up  by  the  light- 
ling's  spectral  and  unearthly  glare.  The  storm  had  come  on  him 
n  all  it*  force,  but  he  was  near  the  ford,  and  once  across  it,  he 
:new  he  would  be  safe.  He  rode  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river 
lowing  calmly  along,  and  put  the  horse  in ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
Bft  the  bank,  when  he  heard  a  hissing,'  roaring  sound,  and  looking 
ip  the  river  he  saw  a  large  dark  mass,  which  shewed  foamy  white 
rhen  the  lightning  fell  on  it,  rushing  down  upon  him,  hissing  like 
>  thousand  brooding  snakes.  In  the  hope  to  get  across  before  it 
eached  him — for  he  had  not  time  to  turn  in  the  now  swollen  stream 
-he  dug  the  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides  ;  the  noble  animal  sprang 
3rward  as  if  it  knew  the  peril ;  but  all  their  exertions  were  of  no 
•vail— the  fleetest  racehorse  could  not  have  escaped  the  seething 
rail  of  water  which  came  down  upon  t*hem ;  it  struck  them*;  horse 
nd  man  were  at  once  overturned  and  swept  away,  struggling  with 
he  impetuous  flood. 

As  the  grouse  drive  drew  to  a  close  and  the  beaters  came  in 
ight  of  the  huts,  the  birds  as  usual  took  their  course  round  the 
ill,  to  cover  which  hut  No.  1  had  been  erected.  Seeing  this,  each 
*for  the  birds,  which  up  till  now  had  kept  them  busy,  ceased  com- 
ig  their  way — ^longed  to  be  in  the  place  where  Gordon  should  have 
een,  but  as  we  know  was  not,  and  this  feeling  was  soon  exchanged 
>r  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  and  surprise,  as  pack  after  pack 
x>k  its  course  rotmd  the  shoulders,  and  was  met  by  no  welcoming 
tiot.  '*  What  on  earth  can  be  the  matter  with  the  boy  !  he  must 
e asleep,"  growled  Dr.  Morton,  as  he  crawled  along  under  shelter 
I  the  scaur,  in  hopes  of  getting  within  range  of  some  of  the  out- 
ders*  His  astonishment  was  great  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
ut  and  saw  nothing  of  his  nephew ;  closer  inspection  shewed  that 
i  was  empty,  **  Hullo,"  he  panted  out,  "  what  game  is  he  up  to 
ow  ?  pretty  conduct  this,  indeed ;  to  occupy  the  best  hut,  and 
fter  firing  a  couple  of  shots  at  stragglers  to  let  a  hundred  brace 
ttss  without  a  challenge!"  But  the  excitement  had  made  him  forget 
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his  years,  and  tlie  f5tecpne>;s  of  the  hill  had  pretty  woU  emptijlVis 
liinjjs,  so  that  \v).  was  fain  to  put  oiY  :uiy  fnrthor  vfrljal  vituperation 
till  the  others  oaiiio  un.     'I'hi»nr:\»'  wa^  pvor,  and  the  shooterS"!!': 
by  one  pantiii^ly   .'ij-ipro.ir'hiMl.  ;nnl,  wipin.j;  their  perspiring  brows, 
threw  themst^lves  lui'l    tli».'ir    uun^down  on  the  walls  o*' the  empiy 
hut,  each  with  thesauio  i»Mnark,  '*  What  has  come  to  Gordon?"  but 
no  one  could  t;ivc  a  s.itist'actory  s.ihuion  of  the  difriculiy,  till  Blake 
came  up  and  said  tliat   he  hal  ^\ii'\\  n   <leer  cro>i<  thft  sky-line ;  per. 
haps  Gordon  had  i^one  otV  iu  i>ursuit  of  it.    With  this  suggestion 
they  were  fain  ro  l.>e  content,  and  suon  all  were  deep  in  the  discus- 
sion of  tlic  various  inci-lcnts  uf  the  drive  ;  each  had  liis  wonderful 
shot  or  prodi^dous  misses  to  relate — the  latter,  of  course,  came  out 
unwillingly,  and  ircnerally  drawn  out  by  some  one  other  than  the 
unfortunate  perpetrator.     After  the  birds  had  cooled  suffioieDtly, 
they  were  packed  in  tj^ame-baLrs,  strapped  across  the  stalwart  shoul- 
ders of  the  beaterc.   who  were  nnv  to    walk   straiijht  for  home, 
starting  half  an  hour  after  the  guns,  who  made  a  circuit  round  tbe 
foot  of  the  hills,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  orround,  and  took  up  their 
places  along  the  hill  behind  Rhiskhope  House.     All  now  wereJe. 
termlned  to   do  their  best ;    the  younger  members  of  the  party 
anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies,  ^vho 
they  knew  would  be  looking  out  for  them;  the  elders  eager  to 
finish  with  a  larger  bag  than  the^r///i?,  as  they  calle<l  the  youn^:  men 
in  their  Anglo-Indian  slang.     At  length  the  last  shot  was  fired,  and 
all  sauntered  down  the  hill  and  grouped  themselves  in  the  court- 
yard,  \frhero  the  spoils  of  the  day  were  displayed ;  and  what  a  pretty 
sight  to  the  eye  of  a  sportsman   they  made!    one   hundred  and 
sixty-nine  head  of   game,  grouse,  blaok-cocks,  partridges,  snipCi 
two  brace  of  wild  ducks,  and  ten  hares ;  the  day's  sport  had  been 
most  successful. 

**  Gin  ave  had  the  young  doctor  and  his  deer  noo,  we  d  ha'e  a 
bonny  bag !"  grinned  the  old  keeper. 

**  He's  a  young  man,  Donald,  and  trust  them  to  look  after 
themselves;  he  won't  be  far  away  at  dinner-time,"  joked  Welsh, 
who  had  come  out,  bent  on  chafling  them  for  getting  into  such » 
state  of  dirt  and  heat  for  nfori  ! 

"Come  along,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Morton,  lea'ling  him  off  byth« 
arni,  **  you  are  getting  cross  for  want  of  your  curry  ;  but  we  kept 
up  the  credit  of  the  old  foggies  to-day,  in  spit«  of  your  defection.  1 
think  we  showed  the  younkers  what  shooting  is— did  we  not, 
Whyte?" 

The  gong  sounded,  and  all  hungrily  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room,  whence  Dr.  Morton,  assuring  the  ladies  of  Gordon's  safetji 
marshalled  them  to  dinner  witli  Shakespeare's  remark,  "  Stand  not 
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upon  the  order  of  your  going,  but  go  at  once,  and  appetite  go  with 
you." 

-While  seated  at  dinner  a  mounted  messeugor  arrived  from 
Aspen  Hall,  with  news  of  Gordon's  whereabouts,  which  surprised 
them  not  a  little,  especially  as  no  particulars  were  given  by  the 
messenger^  who  had  merely  given  Sir  George's  compliments,  and 
8aid  that  Dr.  Graham  was  at  the  Hall,  and  would  not  probably  be 
komethat  night. 

This  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  conversation.     Whyte  asked— 
"  Are  there   auy  young  ladies  at  Aspen   Hall  ?  for   if  so  our 
▼agrant  may  be  stalking  dears  after  all." 

**  If  there  are,"  said  Blake,  **  Graham  has  got  a  good  handi- 
cap." 

"Yes,"  broke  in  Miss  Morton,  "he  is  a  fine  fellow,  both  in 
oeart  and  appearance.  Sir  George  is  a  widower,  with  an  only 
daughter  and  a  widowed  sister  staying  with  him.     Miss  Colestone 

^  very  pretty,  fair  hair  in  great  abundance,  and " 

'*  Now,  Mr.  Welsh,  that  is  too  bad,"  interrupted  Bessie  Graham. 

She  has  a  glorious  wealth  of  fair  hair  of  her  own,  that,  with  her 

j'ght-blue  eyes,  classical  features,  high  spirit,  splendid  voice,  and 

Jong  descent,  must  surely  be  the  qualities  you  have  been  looking 

*>J^  so  long  in  your  lean  Heal  of  a  woman." 

*'  Then  our  neophyte  is  in  luck,  if  the  Aspen  Hall  acres  are 
^^exicumbered/'  said  Whyte. 

*•  Well,  the  estate  is  rather  strangely  tied  up,"  explained  Dr. 

^orton.  **  Sir  George  Colestone,  then  plain  lieutenant,  went  out  to 

*J^dia  along  with  a  cousin ;  they  had  been  staying  with  Sir  Henry 

r^lestone,  the  elder  brother  of  their  father,  who  was  now  well  up 

^^  years  and  childless,  except  for  one  of  those  children  of  fancy,  a 

^ol>by,  which  was  to  keep  Aspen  Hall  as  a  free  and  unencumbered 

appanage  of  the  family  name.     With  a  view  to  this  he  drew  up  a 

^dl,  and  on  the  departure  of  his  nephews  he  took  them  into  the 

library  and  read  over  its  contents.     By  it  he  left  the  property  to 

^rge,  with  reversion;  failing  heirs  male  of  his  body,  to  Frank,  the 

^ther  nephew,  and  his  heirs  male ;  if  neither  should  have  sons  living 

^t  their  death,  the  daughters  of  George  and  their  heirs  were  to  in. 

herit,   the  husbands  and  children  taking  the  name  of  Colestone 

^iJong  with  the  inheritance ;  and  failing  them  the  estate  passed  to  the 

female  descendants  of  Frank.     The  young  men  landed  in  India, 

where  both  gained  rank  and  fame,  and  married ;  Frank  had  one 

«on,  George  was  only  blessed  with  a  daughter.     Brigadier-General 

Colestone^  that  is  Frank,  is  dead,  so  his  son  is  heir  presumptive 

to  Aspen  Hall.     He  is  living  at  present  in  London,  in  a  style,  if 

reports  are  to  be  believed,  not  of  the  strictest  propriety." 
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'*  Very  clearly  set  out,  Morton,"  said  Welsh.     "  A»  thewii 
only  one  ditch  to  cross,  Miss  Graham,   before  Miss  Colestone  hein   ^ 
Aspen  Hall,  I  think  I  shall  give  Sir  Qeorge  a  look  up  to-morrow, 
and  see  this  non  pareilU.     I  knew  George  Colestone  well  before 
he  went  out." 

Now  that  all  anxiety  on  Gordon's  account  was  set  at  rest,  his 
aunt  and  sister  seemed  much  relieved,   and   the  evening  went 
merrily  past,  enlivened  by  music,  cheery  conversation,  and  witty 
anecdotes  ;  a  dance  was  attempted,  but  here  the  paucity  of  ladies 
was  very  much  felt,  especially  by  Mr.  Welsh,  with  whom  Hiss 
Graham  refused  to  dance,  as  a  punishment  for  his  behaviour ;  bo 
he  was  fain  to  content  himself  with  a  pas  seul,  or  a  choice  between 
the  tongs  and  a  chair,  as  partners  in  the  trois  temps.     And  about 
midnight  the  ladies  retired,  while  the  lords  of  creation  remained 
below  a  little  longer,  "  to  fit  on  their  night-caps,"  as  they  phrased  it 
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"DEATH  GIVES  SLEEP:    HEAVEN  GIVES 
DREAMS/' 

Whebefobe  weeps  Death  as  he  stands  by  the  dark  and  silent 

river? 
Drooping  bis  wings,  and  loose  the  arrows  lie  in  the  quiver. 

Sorely  be  weeps  for  man,  to  bis  power  delivered  for  ever, 
Dreading  the  cruel  stroke  that  relentless  earth's  ties  must 
sever. 

Then  spake  an  Angel  of  Light,  ''Midst  thorns  still  blossoms 

the  roses. 
So  when  night  o*er  the  earth  like  a  dreary  graveyard  closes, 

And  like  corpse-ligbts  the   stars  stand  in  their  places  in 

Heaven, 
Then  shall  a  soothing  charm  to  thy  terrible  power  be  given. 

Night  after  night  be  rehearsed  death's  miracle  with  thanks- 
giving. 

Death  shall  thus  journey  through  life,  side  by  side  with  the 
living — 

Guiding  men's  thoughts  to  that  sleep  which  knows  no  earthly 

awaking, 
Over  which  angels  smile,  and  mortals  weep  to  heart-breaking. 

Sweet  shall  the  type  be  to  man,  rest  from  his  care  and  sorrow^ 
Balsam  that  heals  the  wound,  though  it  may  open  to-morrow. 

Peace-woven  veil  of  bliss  over  the  wayworn  descending. 
Death  and  life  in  the  mortal  frame  in  the  hush  of  midnight 
blending." 

Death's  bitter  tears  still  flowed,  and  bis  voice  grew  harsher 

and  deeper, 
"  Sleep,  foretaste  of  the  curse,  the  shadow  far  off  of  the  reaper." 

Then  spake  the  Angel,  in  tones  like  harp  by  the  wind  put  in 

motion^ 
Spake  he  in  cadence  soft  as  the  heave  of  the  summer  ocean. 
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**  Yet  will  we  help  thee  in  heaven,  and  semd  to  man*8  b!nmber 

sweet  dreaming, 
Making  him  live  and  move  in  a  world  of  golden  seeming. 

Nothing  too  vast  for  his  trancM  powers,  even  miracles  paliog, 
In  the  dream-given  strength  of  energy  god-like,  unfailing. 

Soul  o*er  the  mortal  flesh  a  glorious  mastery  attaining, 
Soul  to  the  borders  of  spirit-land  a  mystic  entrance  gainiog. 

Casting  the  weakness  of  earth  away,  higher  and  higher  soar- 
ing. 

Waif  on  the  tide  of  mortal  life  'scaped  awhile  from  its  moor- 
ing. 

Wafted  to  untried  worlds,  upborne  on  angelic  pinions, 
Panting    like  some  caged  bird  to  gain    fresher  and  freer 
dominions. 

Thus  in  thy  arms  shall  he  learn  each  night  of  his  natiire  im- 
mortal, 

Learn  of  life  that  cannot  be  his  until  thou  hast  opened  the 
portal. 

Till  thy  cold  hand  hath  closed  his  eyelids  on  earth  for  ever, 
Till  thou  hast  kissed  his  Ups  on  the  earthward  side  of  the 
river. 

So  shall  he  bless  thee  for  sleep,  and  for  the  token  thus  given, 
That  Death,  whom  he  shrinks  from  in  dread,  dwells  close  by  the 
portals  of  Heaven." 

Death  softly  smiled  through  his  tears,  in  the  glory  around  him 

streaming. 
And  thenceforth  to  man  from  Death  came  sleep,  and  firom  the 

angels  dreaming. 

JdUA  QODDABD. 
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BY  LIEUTENANT-COLONBL  COPINGBB. 


Ltality  shown  in  India  is  so  general  that  a  stranger  even 
e  come  into  Mr.  Mainwaring's  house  in  the  same  way 
mg  men  did^  as  related  in  our  last  Number,  and  it  would 
been  thought  an  intrusion.  George  Byam  told  him 
had  only  arrived  from  Calcutta  in  the  steam  flat  which 
napoor  the  day  before. 

linwaring  said  *'  that  he  heard  from  his  father  some  time 
requested  them  to  excuse  him  for  a  moment,  that  he  might 
Mrs.  Mainwariug  know.     So  he  went  into  her  room  and 

dear,  one  of  the  officers  whose  father  wrote  me  a  letter 
:tion  is  here,  and  his  fiiend  is  with  him.  Before  I  pro- 
)m  to  stay,  of  course  I  should  like  to  tell  you,  and  ask 
val." 

lo  ask  them  1"  she  said  ;  '*  of  course  I  shall  be  with  you 
ly.^' 

returned   to  them  and  said,  ''1  propose  to  you,  to  let 
»yance  return  to  your  inn,  and  to  tell  your  servants  to 
vith  your  clothes ;  and  you  had  much  better  take  up  your 
re  until  you  have  seen  the  cantonments,  and  leave  your 
^age   in  the  inn   in  the    meantime.     It  would  not  be 
r  you  as  a   residence."     To  this  they  assented,  and 
)r  this  Mrs.  Mainwaring  came  in,  and  they  were  intro. 
r ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  tiffin  was  announced,  that 
neal  in  India,  which  most  sensible  people  make  their 
le  conversation  turned  upon  friends  at  home,  upon  the 
d  upon  Indian  habits ;   and  one  comfort  was,  l^t  the 
tics  who  were  behind  their  chairs  could  not  understand 
E  their  conversation.     Shortly  after  it  was  over  Mrs. 

retired,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring  heard  all  that  the  two 
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young  gentlemen  bad  to  say,  and  asked  them  what  they  purposed 
to  do. 

Then  George  Byam  said,  '*  that  he  supposed  they  should  have 
to  go  and  join  their  regiment  immediately.  In  &ct,  I  think," 
said  he,  "  we  ought  yesterday  to  have  gone  to  the  oolonel,  and 
perhaps  he  expected  us  there  before  now." 

**  Well,"  said  Mr.  Mainwaring,  "it  appears  to  me  that  you 
ought  to  get  introduced  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to-morrow 
I  could  drive  you  both  to  his  house." 

This  colonel,  whose  name  was  Playall,  was  one  of  those 
characters  that  were  common  in  India  at  tliat  time.  He  had 
been  thirty  years  in  the  country  without  quitting  it,  and  might 
have  made  an  ample  fortune  had  he  not  lived  so  fast.  But  for 
many  years  his  being's  end  and  aim  had  been  gambling.  He  had 
done  a  good  deal  in  the  horse-racing  way  at  first,  and  was  wholly 
cleared  out.  He  then  divided  his  energies  between  billiards  and 
cards ;  in  the  former  pursuit  he  passed  most  of  his  days,  and  bis 
nights  in  the  latter.  The  routine  of  military  duty,  which  occupied 
about  an  hour  of  each  day  in  the  hot  season,  or  nine  months  of  the 
year,  and  about  three  hours  in  the  cold  season,  he  scrupulously 
attended  to.  Though  he  spake  the  native  Hindoostanee  fluently,  jet 
from  his  never  having  mastered  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  Persian 
and  Devanagree,  he  had  never  passed  in  the  languages ;  and  con- 
sequently, had  not  been  able  to  attain  the  great  object  of  an 
Indian  officer's  ambition,  the  appointment  on  the  staflF.  But  the 
youngsters  all  said  that  he  was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  they  liked  him 
much  better  than  Oolonel  Moxon,  who  was  commandant  of  the 
other  native  infantry  regiment,  and  who  had  joined  about  a  month 
before,  at  the  station.  It  has  been  said  so  often  that  it  is  trite  to 
repeat  that  where  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  is  a  bachelor  it  is  true 
that  the  tone  of  that  regiment  is  for  the  most  part  taken  firom  its 
commanding  officer.  This  naturally  is  much  more  the  case  in 
India  than  in  any  other  country  where  the  English  troops  art 
quartered.  Man  is  essentially  an  imitative  animal ;  and  it  could 
never  be  otherwise  than  that  youth  and  inexperience,  should  turn 
to  some  model  as  their  guiding  and  directing  influence,  and  young 
officers,  for  the  most  part,  have  also  amongst  their  number  some 
fast,  pleasant,  and  leading  companion  who  is  well  to  do,  and 
whom  the  generality  look  up  to  as  an  oracle.  But  when  the 
commanding  officer  has  the  tact  of  a  man  of  the  world  and  the 
bonhommie — for  I  can  give]it]no  other  title— of  a  pleasant  companies 
he  is  immensely  influential  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  True  it  was, 
that  though  the  standard  of  respectability  was  not  very  high  in 
India,  yet  there  were  few  of  the  youngest  officers  even  that  did  not 
feel  more  reverence  for  Colonel  Moxon  than  for  Colonel  Playall,  jrt 
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fucination  of  the  engaging  manner  which  the  latter  showed  to 

7  one  on  all  occasions  was  sure  to  make  him  popular. 

There  was  a  third  commanding  officer  at  the  station,  and  he  it 

to  whom  Charles  Kane  was  introduced  by  Gtoneral  Oldfield. 

had,  however,  totally  different  duties  to  discharge  from  those 

native  in&ntry  colonels,  as  his  soldiers  were  Britons.  The 
ilation,  management,  and  discipline  of  these  to  an  English 
deman  who  has  the  true  philanthropy  of  spirit  that  makes  the 
iare  of  his  fellow.men,  especially  those  dependent  upon  him,  a 
tter  of  interest,  is  a  most  anxious  and,  indeed,  painful  task,  but 
)  totally  different  from  that  of  the  chief  ruler  of  such  men  as 
Qdoos  and  Mooslemauns.  The  first  lesson  which  is  inculcated  to 
r  officer  holding  command  over  these  is  to  keep  wholly  aloof  from 
m  in  all  respects,  except  as  to  their  military  exercise,  neither 
mter  their  dwelling-place,  interfere  with  their  mode  of  diet,  or 
n  to  make  any  inquiry  as  to  their  families !  And  the  first  lesson 
ich  is  inculcated  to  a  young  English  officer  who  joins  a  royal 
iment,  is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  names,  characters,  and 
Ats  of  his  men,  to  be  particular  in  his  visits  when  on  duty  in 
istiDg  his  captain  to  look  after  their  clothing,  cleanliness,  and 
ir  meals,  and  to  take  care  that  their  barrack-rooms,  their  arms 
[  ammunition,  were  every  day  inspected.  And  certainly  the 
imanding  officer  of  the  royal  regiment  at  Dinapoor  had  his 
ience  severely  tried.  For  though  the  soldiers  imder  his  command 
,^ht  all  have  been  brave  men,  and  if  there  had  been  any  severe 
'ed  march  might  have  shown  themselves  well-behaved  and  men 
resolute  disposition,  still,  in  the  wholly  inactive  and  somewhat 
^lent  habits  they  had  fallen  into  during  a  '*  piping  time  of 
ce,"  they  were  sadly  given  to  drinking.  It  was  not  alone  the 
ick,  that  distillation  from  rice,  which  was  sold  at  their  canteen, 

there  was  a  cheaper  and  more  noxious  beverage,  which  they 
ilged  in  to  a  frightful  extent.  It  was  the  taree.  When,  in 
y^  morning  after  gun-fire,  they  went  out  into  the  country,  they 
,  whichever  direction  they  took,  groves  of  palm-trees ;  these  were 
ed  by  native  zemeendaurs  or  formers,  and  when  the  soldiers 
roached  any  of  the  groves,  the  zemeendaur  with  two  or  three 
e  boys  came  to  them,  and  the  bargain  for  liquor  in  a  mingled 
on  of  Hindoostanee  and  bad  English  began.  It  was  only  a 
atter  of  a  few  pice ;  but  provided  the  soldiers  produced  for  them 
e,  the  transaction  was  soon  completed.  One  of  the  urchins  had 
Burthen  jar  hanging  from  his  neck.  He  was  active  and  supple  as 
)ung  monkey.  He  tied  two  heel-ropes  to  his  ancles;  he  then 
9ed  the  long  trunked,  towering  palm-tree  which  is  notched  at 
rvals  all  the  way  up  its  ascent,  and  placing  his  hands  on  the 
ik  and  heel.ropes  in  the  notches,  he  drew  himself  up  in  a 
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wonderfully  short  time  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  where  hung  another 
jar,  which  had  during  the  night  been  filled  with  the  juice  from  the 
tree.     He  removed  the  jar  and  placed  the  empty  one  in  its  place, 
and  descending  equally  quickly  by  means  of  the  heeUropei  whidi 
he  planted  in  the  natural  rings  or  notches  always  encircling  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  he  brought  down  the  jar,  which,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours  became  a  fermented  intoxicating  liquid.    But 
provided  it  had  the  effect  of  making  them  drunk  it  signified  little 
to  the  soldiers  as  to  what  its  flavour  was  ;  and  no  help  could  be 
found  for  the  purpose  of  weaning  the  men  from  this  constant  habit 
of  inebriety,  and  every  day  batches  of  men  were  brought  before 
the  colonel  for  drunkenness ;  and  he  was^  although  one  of  the  most 
kind-hearted  man,  a  very  passionate  person.     He  bad  been  veiy 
many  years  in  the  army,  and  had  served  in  the  peninsula. 

When  Charles  Kane  was  introduced  to  him  he  talked  to  him 
most  kindly,  had  a  barrack-room  selected  for  him  and  put  him  in 
the  way  of  commencing  to  learn  bis  duties.     And  very  soon,  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  sergeant-major,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
adjutant,  he  learned  his  drill,  and   he  often  was  ssked  by  tbe 
colonel  to  dine  with  him,  and  was  treated  with  much  kindness  and 
courtesy  by  the  officers ;  but  he  did  not  join  their  mess,  as  his 
means  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so ;   and  indeed,  it  was  just  as 
well  that  be  did  not,  for  though  the  mess  when  either  the  colonel 
or  any  of  the  field  officers  were  present,  was  orderly  enough,  yet 
for  the  most  part  the  banquet  began  with  drinking  and  ended  by 
billiards  and  gambling ;  and  inebriety  was  so  rife  in  that  regiment, 
(as  well  as  most  other  regiments  in  India),  that  the  longer  a  young 
lad  was  kept  apart  firom  associating  in  such  practices  the  better. 
This  colonel  was   a  large,   stout  man.    He  had  the  fine  opei^ 
countenance  of  a  man  of  integrity  and  a  soldier.     He  was  aged 
about  56.     When  not  excited  by  any  circumstance  that  worked  oi» 
his  temper  or  his  prejudices,  he  was  gentle  as  a  lamb ;  but  hi^ 
anger  was  terrible ;  and  passion  and  prejudice  frequently  blinded 
his  judgment;  he  was  a  married  man,   and   his  wife  geuerally 
managed  to  soothe  him.     He  was  a  good  drill,  and,  what  was  of 
great  consequence,  a  man  of  meet  temperate  habits.     The  small 
pittance  which  was  allowed  bv  the  company  to  a  volunteer  did  not 
enable  Charles  to  dine  witir  the  officers  ;  but  in  one  way  it  was  an 
advantage  to  him,  as  he  devoted  his  time  to  learning  the  natifo 
languages.    Amongst  the  few  articles  of  property  left  by  his  father 
were  Hindustanee  dictionaries,  grammars,  and  elementary  works ; 
and  Charles  hired  a  moonshee,  and  after  he  had  conquered  tbe 
difficulties  of  the  aphabets  and  grammars,  he  pursued  his  studies 
in  reading  the  best  books  arranged  for  mastering  the  colloquial 
dialects,  with  great  zeal. 
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lo  the  evening  of  their  arrival,  after  Mr.  Nfainwaring  had 
Tanged  with  the  two  young  oflScers  for  their  Visit  the  next  day  to 
le  cantonments,  Mrs.  Mainwaring  joined  them  at  tea;  and  soon 
Pterwards  she  ordered  the  barouche^  and  all  of  them  went  out 
riving  in  the  country.  They  drove  in  a  southerly  direction,  and 
Lnted  the  jEamous  elephant  sheds,  where  the  Company  kept  those 
lephants  which  had  gone  through  their  training,  about  fifty  in  num- 
)er.  They  stood  in  rank  like  so  many  horses  in  a  stable,  and  quite  as 
{uiet  They  passed  afterwards  through  lines  of  country  partly 
planted  with  the  various  grains  which  grow  on  a  broom-like  plant, 
partly  enclosed  with  groves  of  palm-trees  and  cocoa-nuts,  and  there 
were  large  plains  taken  up  with  the  poppies.  A  richer  country 
nowhere  in  India  presents  itself  to  the  view.  The  temperature  at 
that  time  of  the  year  was  pleasant,  and  soon  the  short  twilight 
compelled  them  to  return  homeward.  In  the  evening  they  were 
delighted  both  with  the  conversation  of  Mrs.  Mainwaring  and  her 
moRic,  and  they  found  themselves  accommodated  in  lofty,  sumptuously, 
furnished  rooms,  all  the  more  luxurious,  owing  to  their  having  left 
the  cramped  berths  which  they  had  to  repose  in  on  board  the  flat, 
uid  the  sorry  apartment  which  they  had  at  the  Dinapoor  inn. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  they  took  leave  of  Mrs. 
iUinwaring,  and  telling  their  servants  to  go  back  to  the  inn  and 
[et  their  baggage  taken  to  the  barrack,  they  got  into  the  carriage, 
Q  which  Mr.  Mainwaring  kindly  oflfered  to  drive  them  to  the 
^tonments,  and  were  not  long  in  reaching  Colonel  Playall's  chamber 
P  oflSce,  which  was  at  the  lower  story  of  his  house.  They  were 
shered  in  by  an  attendant  to  whom  Mr.  Mainwaring  gave  his 
e^tne,  and  he  also,  on  entering,  introduced  the  two  young  gentle- 
>en,  saying  that  he  had  received  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr. 
yam's  father.  There  was  a  large  sideboard  in  the  room  on  which 
^re  bottles  of  soda-water,  seltzer,  lemonade,  ginger-beer,  as  well  as 
^rent  sorts  of  wine  and  brandy;  and  the  first  thing  that  Colonel 
Uyall  said,  was  to  ask  them  what  refreshment  they  preferred  to 
ke  after  their  long  drive.  They  all  declined,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring 
iving  conversed  a  short  time  with  the  colonel  pleaded  a  great 
tess  of  business,  and  drove  away  to  his  office.  As  soon  as  he  was 
^ne  Colonel  Flayall  remarked  to  Maldon  that  it  was  delightful 
^ther,  the  pleasantest  time  of  year  in  India,  very  fine  for  exercise, 
r  driving,  especially  tandem  driving,  and  then  went  on  laughing 
d  asking  questions  from  Byam  as  to  how  he  liked  the  steamer, 
d  what  he  thought  of  Calcutta ;  and  he  said  that  it  was  much 
eferable  to  join  a  regiment  at  the  cold  season  than  when  the 
ermometer  was  up  to  ninety ;  and  he  recollected  one  very  hot 
Biaon  at  Bhaugalpoor,  where  a  young  gentleman  came  to  the 
^ment  which  he  commanded,  and  did  not  go  newr  him  or  any 
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one  belonging  to  it  for  about  a  week,  when  he  at  last  did  come  (m 
parade,  he  went  up  to  him  and  said,  ^'  Another  fine  sunshiny  day, 
colonel."  But  the  weather  was  so  hot  that  there  was  some  excise 
for  his  staying  in-doors.  Now  it  is  much  pleasanter  than  it  irill 
be  by-and-bye.  He  kept  on  talking  and  seemed  so  much  at  his 
ease,  that  Maldon  and  By  am,  though  they  could  not  help  suspect- 
iug  that  he  had  known  of  their  drive  the  day  before,  did  not  augur 
any  ill  consequences.  But  when  they  rose  to  take  leave  be  told 
them  that  they  had  better  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  roomi 
which  the  quarter-master  would  show  them,  that  the  adjutant 
would  give  them  every  information  as  to  the  hours  they  should 
attend  drill,  and  that  he  should  introduce  them  to  their  brother 
officers,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  like  the  regiment  And 
afterwards  they  found  that  he  was  a  man  who  never  by  any  chance 
was  either  put  out  of  temper  or  presence  of  mind ;  that  he,  on  aU 
occasions,  talked  incessantly,  and  in  a  good-humoured  manner, 
but  never  omitted  to  notice,  through  his  adjutant,  the  slightest 
punctilio  or  omission  on  the  part  of  those  under  his  command,  and 
never  was  either  absent  from  or  late  for  any  duty  himself,  or  showec 
the  least  want  of  capacity  in  carrying  it  out ;  and  that  with  regard 
to  their  probationary  lessons  in  driU,  they  never  could  obtain  t 
day's  leave  until  they  had  fully  mastered  all  the  instruction  neces- 
sary, previous  to  their  being  allowed  to  go  on  guard.  But  whei 
the  parades  were  over,  and  the  officers  went  into  the  billiard-rooni 
they  found  him  there  generally ;  and  he  would  play  with  any  o 
them  and  give  them  as  many  points  as  were  necessary  to  make  i 
a  just  match ;  and  such  of  them  as  liked  cards  at  night,  were  sut* 
to  be  invited  by  him  to  his  house.  There  was  another  veir 
influential  character  in  the  station,  who  was  the  general  command 
ing  it,  General  Gliddon.  He  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  was  also  e^ 
ceedingly  fond  of  play ;  he  had  made  it  a  rule  to  ask  any  officer  ^ 
his  house  who  called  on  him  twice,  but  if  he  only  made  one  call,  \m* 
did  not  consider  that  he  should  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  K^ 
also  had  been  very  long  in  India,  and  the  habits  which  he  hat^ 
given  himself  of  extremely  early  rising,  billiards  in  the  daytime 
dinner  when  some  chosen  bachelor  friends  were  always  present,  ai»^ 
then  cards  till  twelve,  were  so  regularly  observed  that  one  of  hi 
days'  exactly  resembled  the  other.  But  those  who  frequented  hi 
house  were  mostly  the  senior  officers,  who  were  fond  of  whist,  aiB^ 
the  billiard.playing  and  drinking  officers  were  sure  to  be  either  0^ 
the  mess-room  of  the  royal  regiment,  commanded  by  Colon^^ 
Caithness,  or  at  Colonel  Flayall's.  During  the  remainder  of  tb< 
cold  season — that  is,  until  the  middle  of  February — the  possibility 
of  going  out-of.doors  made  the  river  excursions  and  the  visits  to  the 
ciTilia4^  in  the  country,  at  Banki{)oor,  after  parade  was  oveTi  veK;f 
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general,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  tbe  river  opposite  the  canton. 

ments  was   favourable  for   sailing.     In  fact,  the  only  time  for 

eojoyment  of  open-air  exercise  to  the  young  and  the  active,  was  the 

eold  season.    But  all  was  marred  by  the  universal  prevalence  of 

blinking  and  of  gambling.     It  was  curious  to  see  the  effects  of  the 

continual  practice  in  these  habits  as  setting  an  example  to  youthful 

minds.     Upon  some    men,  such  as  George  Byam,   the  picture 

presented  by  the  mode  of  life  led  by  those  seniors  who  were  pre- 

eminent  in  pursuing  such  courses,  was  so  unpleasing  that  his  soul 

revolted  at  it ;  and  he  became  so  disgusted  at  the  scenes  which  were 

daily  before  his  eyes  that  it  worked  a  reformation  in  his  character. 

One  day  that  was  a  partipularly  fine  one,  an  o£Scer  of  the  Royal 

regiment  named  Halket,  made  a  party,  consisting  of  two  other  officers, 

one  of  whom  was   Maldon,  and  two  young  civilians,  to  go  out 

sailing  in  his  cutter  on  the  river.     Halket  had  been  the  night 

before  up  till  a  very  late  hour,  and  these  young  gentlemen  had 

been  his  guests.     He  certainly  had  scarcely  recovered  from  his 

intoxication  when  he  got  into  the  cutter  with 'his  companions. 

They  sailed  across  the  broad  river  to  the  Nepaul  side,  and  then 

tbey  tacked  and  made  for  a  creek  which  was  on  the  Dinapoor  side, 

vhere  was  a  grove  of  palm    trees.     Ihey  landed  and  had  some 

refreshment  and  then  embarked  again,  all  having  indulged  most 

^^ly.     Soon  after  getting  on  board  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  such  as 

often  blows  on  that  river,  came  on,  and  before  the  native  sailors  could 

i^f  the  large  sail,  the  wind  took  it  so  forcibly  that  it  upset  the 

<^tter.    When  the  boat  was  capsized,  she  was  about  three  hundred 

7ard8  from  the  shore,  and  she  kept  drifting  slowly  down  the  stream, 

Salket  and  Maldon,  both  being  good  swimmers,  said  they  would 

ii^ajLe  for  the  shore,  and  procure  assistance  as  soon  as  possible. 

^\x^  other  officer  and  the  two  civilians  clung  to  the  boat,  and  had, 

u^<ieed,  no  other  choice,  as  they  could  not  swim.     Then  the  two 

^xoick  out,  and  Maldon  got  fax  ahead.    He  thought  the  other  was 

&>llowing  him  all  safely ;  and  so  he  did  for  about  half  the  distance 

from  the  shore  ;  but  the  men  who  were  in  the  boat,  as  they  watched 

^'^^m,  saw  him  sink  suddenly  down,  and  they  could  neither  bear 

^P  the  boat  near  where  he  sunk,  or  render  any  assistance  by  calling 

^  the  natives.     But  Maldon  swam  to  the  shore,  and  was  horror. 

^^ck  at  finding  that  his  companion  was  missing.    He  waited  in 

^^Ui  for  him,  and  at  last  he  ran  down  the  shore  in  the  direction 

^f  Dinapoor,  and  shortly  afterwards  came  up  with  a  native  dinghee 

^*th  two  fisherman  in  it.     He  made  them  pull  their  craft  up  the 

^5^»"  ^ntil  they  got  to  the  cutter,  which  was  drifting  downwards 

^^^h  the  young  men  holding  to  its  side.     Gladly  did  they  avail 

^beoiselves  of  this  relief.     They  got  into  it,  and  pulling  again  on 

^¥e  tbejr  took  up  Maldou,    But  poor  Halket  was  goue,  oeiUier  by 
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any  efiforts  which  were  made  to  drag  the  river,  or  by  afterwards  ofiier- 
ing  a  reward  for  his  body,  could  any  farther  trace  of  him  be  found. 

One  would  have   supposed  that  this    sad  occurrence  wonld 
have  operated  as  a  lesson  to  Maldou,  both  so  &r  as  regarded 
the  bad  effects  of  drinking,  as  no  doubt  the  unfortunate  officer's 
death  was  owing  to  a  spasm  which  was  the  result  of  his  intemperate 
indulgence,  and  as  a  timely  warning  of  the  uncertainty  of  life ;  bat 
it  did  not.     He  kept  on  the  same  extravagant  and  reckless  way  of 
life ;  few  nights  did  he  go  sober  to  bed.     He  was  a  constant  visitor 
ta  Mrs.  Mainwaring's ;   like  all  others  of  her  sex,  especially  in 
India,  she  was  very  fond  of  admiration.     But  she  regarded  him  in 
the  same  sort  of  light  as  Miss  Rally  did.     She  saw  that  he  was  but 
a  boy  ;  and  though  she  allowed  him  to  ride  beside  her,  and  talk  to 
her  as  she  drove  out  in  her  carriage  of  an  evening,  and  though  his 
visits  were  frequent,  yet  she  thoroughly  preserved  her  self-respect. 
But  her  health  soon  c^ter  the  setting  in  of  the  summer  season  pot 
a  stop  to  her  leaving  the  house,  and  in  due  time  she  preeented  Mr. 
Mainwaring  with  a  son.     As  to  young  Maldon,  though  he  liked 
the  iclat  of  being  thought  an  approved  admirer,  his  heart  was  not 
more  completely  fixed  on  the  object  of  his  attention  here  than  it 
was  when  he  supposed  himself  captured  by  Miss  Rally's  charms. 
His  extravagance  and  his  love   of  play  were  as  ruinous  to  bis 
prospects  as  his  intemperance;  and  now  when  the  hot  weather 
really  set  in  it  was  certainly  very  tempting  to  stay,  where  the  rest 
of  the  young  men  stayed,  at  the  billiard-table.     Tt  was  billiard- 
playing  from  morning  till  night.     Such  parades  as  took  place  \^ 
the  early    moring  were   merely    nominal.     Both   the  European 
troops  and  the  natives  had  their  arms  inspected  under  shelter  of  ^ 
verandah ;  no  man  could  stimd  in  the  sun  under  arms,  consequent!?' 
their  movement  at  any  sortfof  drill  was  out  of  the  question,    ks^^ 
the  play  was  terribly  high.     The  old  oflScers  who  dined  at  ^^ 
messes,  when  they  saw   the  bets  and  the  stakes   on  the  gam^ 
advancing  to  a  high  figure^  used  generally  to  take  their  departuX^ 
for  fear  of  their  being  present  at  the  quarrels  which  frequently 
ensued  at  these  orgies;    at    that  time  duels  were   of  the  mo^^ 
common  occurrence,  and  almost  always  the  cause  of  altercation 
sprung,  up  at  the  billiard-table. 

There  was  an  Irishman  who  belonged  to  the  European  regi'' 
ment,  who,  when  he  was  sober  in  the  morning,  was  considered  tlB^ 
best-tempered  social  being  possible ;  but  at  night,  when  the  wia^ 
was  in  and  the  wit  out,  he  would  quarrel  on  the  slightest  occasion.^ 
One  evening  a  very  conceited  young  cadet  who  dined  at  the  me^^ 
had  been  drawing  the  Irishman  out  in  several  ways,  and  making' 
covert  sneers  at  his  country  and  his  pronunciation  of  different  words^i^ 
After  dinner  all  who  were  at  the  table  adjourned  to  the  bilUarflU' 
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Kxmu  The  Irishman  began  playing  with  an  old  antagonist  who 
was  a  very  skilful  one,  and  they  played  long  and,  as  there  were 
two  tables,  the  other  young  officers  who  dined  at  table  either  took 
part  in  the  games  or  looked  on,  and  drinking  also  went  on,  and  all 
either  drank,  bet,  or  smoked.  At  one  period  of  the  match  between 
the  two  antagonists  a  dispute  as  to  a  stroke  ensued,  and  the  Irish. 
man  insisted  that  his  opponent  was  wrong.  The  other  said  that 
be  did  not  care  what  his  opinion  was ;  they  kept  disputing  till 
high  words  came  on,  and  the  yoimg  cadet  who  was  looking  on  said, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  Hibernian,  ''Hearken  to  the  Irish  savage!" 
The  Irishman  was  incensed  at  this,  and  lifted  his  cue  to  strike  him ; 
bnt  the  man  who  was  playing  with  him  interposed,  on  which 
Paddy  struck  him  with  his  cue,  and  afterwards  belaboured  the 
joung  cadet  with  it.  The  officers  present  came  between  them  and 
inaisted  that  the  Irishman  should  make  such  an  apology  as  would 
satisfy  both  persons  oflfended.  But  he  refused ;  so  both  of  them 
went  out  of  the  room  and  sent  him  a  message  to  name  a  friend. 
He  soon  procured  a  second  amongst  the  officers  present,  and  they 
uranged  a  meeting  at  an  unfrequented  place,  some  distance  from 
the  cantonments. 

When  they  got  to  the  ground  and  were  given  pistols  the  Irish- 
man first  fought  with  his  old  antagonist,  and  they  fired  three  shots 
fiach,  when  the  seconds  insisted  on  its  proceeding  no  further ;  and 
*fW  that,  came  on  the  duel  with  the  young  cadet,  but  only  one 
shot  was  fired  by  each  in  this  case,  as  the  cadet  said  that  he  was 
willing  to  accept  his  opponent's  apology,  on  the  seconds  pressing 
Mm  to  do  so.  They  all  thought  themselves  fortunate  that  the 
^Jiiatter  did  not  get  to  the  ears  of  those  in  authority.,  who,  of  course, 
would  have  taken  severe  steps  had  the  whole  of  it  been  brought 
officially  to  their  notice.  But  there  were  duels  which  were  caused 
^y  circumstances  much  more  trivial. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  native  infantry  named  Mosley,  with  a 
<^uiitenance  of  the  most  serious  cast,  used  to  express  himself  in  a 
^  humorous  manner  so  as  invariably  to  cause  laughter.  One 
^Vghi  this  young  man  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches  in  the 
oilliard-room  along  with  a  chosen  companion,  who  was  always  so 
^uch  taken  with  his  conversation  and  jokes,  that  loud  laughter 
Allowed  each,  and  the  spokesman  looked  as  grave  as  a  senator  all 
J^®  time.  A  doctor,  who  was  a  very  stout  man,  was  playing 
^^lliards  with  rather  a  skilful  opponent,  and  strained  every  possible 
®^ort  to  strike  the  balls  so  as  to  make  effective  strokas.  His 
^^tueme  eagerness  was  watched  by  Mosley,  who,  at  the  end  of  each 
^^ke,  made  some  remark  to  his  companion,  and  as  usual  elicited 
J^  '^^^  of  laughter.  After  this  had  taken  place  five  or  six  times, 
^Q  doctor  got  irate,  and  going  to  Mosley,  told  him  to  desist     The 
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other  merely  looke<l  ,\t  liiin  .isti 'Dished,  ar«l  when  the  next  time k 
the  doctor's  striking  il  c  hull  occurred,  he,  as  usual,  iiddressed his 
companion,  who  lauuheil  louder  tlian  ever.  Tiio  doctor,  whose  want 
of  success  in  hittiuL:.  made  him  luriliLT  provoked,  then  insulted 
Mosley  and  calle<l  hiui  a  li-ackiruard.  He  got  up  with  his  friend 
and  sent  the  latter  to  the  doctor  to  require  an  apolojiy  ;  the  doctor 
refused,  and  haviuL:  named  a  friend,  they  met  with  their  seconds,  at 
the  usual  ])lace  f<>r  such  meetings  the  next  morning.  Shortly 
after  the  pistols  were  handed  to  each,  Mosley  shot  the  doctor 
through  the  tliiuh  the  first  shot,  and  the  seconds  having  stopped 
further  proceedini^s,  Mosley  then  went  up  to  his  antagonist  and 
said,  "  I  am  sorry  my  l>all  should  have  gone  through  your  tliighj 
slick." 

And  after  this,  the  doctor  was  driven  home  by  his  second,  and 
happily  the  wound  was  not  of  much  consequence ;  btit  the  second 
himself  said  that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  which  lay  before  Ijim,  so 
ludicrous  was  the  manner  of  Mosley  in  making  the  apology,  that  he 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughter.  Such  occurrences,  though 
connived  at  by  the  officers  in  authority,  and  shielded  by  the  general 
consent  of  custom,  could  only  have  been  tolerated  in  a  country 
where  intemperance  and  licentiousness  were  allowed  to  have  their 
full  swing.  But  there  was  a  frightful  Nemesis  awaiting  those  who 
were  slaves  to  the  debasing  influence  of  inebriety,  which  descended 
as  well  upon  the  poor,  ignorant  soldiery  who  drank  taree,  as  upon 
the  richer  and  more  blameable  brethren  who  drank  wine  or  brandy. 

Death,  in  the  most  fearful  form  of  delirium  tremens,  was  not  at 
all  uncommon  amongst  both  officers  and  soldiers.  And  one  pecu- 
liar  case  of  ruin  and  degradation  occurred  that  spring.  An  officer 
who&e  literary  abilities  w^ere  of  a  high  order,  and  who  had  often 
contributed  pieces  of  poetry  to  the  Calcutta  periodicals,  was  unfor- 
tunately addicted  to  drinking  brandy -and -water  in  the  daytimfit 
and  the  habit  had  become  so  strong  on  him  that  even  on  the  day  of 
inspection  by  the  general  he  indulged  in  it.  The  marching  past 
having  been  delayed  till  the  sun  was  very  powerful,  he,  in  the  slow 
march,  just  as  he  w^as  approaching  the  general  to  make  his  salute 
with  the  sword,  fell  down  in  front  of  his  company  ;  some  soldiers  in 
waiting  picked  him  up,  but  the  state  he  was  in  was  unmistakable, 
and  it  was  considered  an  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  colonel  that 
he  was  allowed  to  send  in  his  papers,  proposing  to  resign  his  com- 
mission. The  sum  given  for  his  commission  was  also,  through  a 
benignant  feeling,  allowed  him  ;  but  his  after-career  was  mostun* 
happy,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  only  a  brief  series  of  different 
phases  of  wretchedness.  But  volumes  could  be  filled  were  we  to 
try  to  enumerate  all  the  dififerent  instances  of  the  ruinous  effects  of 
druokexmesB.    However,  eveu  iu  tbe  midst  of  this  dissipatiooi  and 
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lat  might  be  called  riotous  liyingj  there  were  still  some  bright 
Btanoes  of  those  who  followed  in  a  better  path. 
Colonel  Moxon's  family  were  pre.eminent,  both  in  their  endeavours 
>  promote  Christianity  amongst  the  natives,  and  to  induce  those 
uiopeans  who  were  residents  to  think  of  better  things  than  the 
le  paltry  enjoyments  of  a  fleeting  world  or  its  empty  joys,  Colonel 
[oxon  twice  a  week  had  a  prayer-meeting.  One  meeting  was  for 
U  the  English  who  wished  to  attend,  and  the  other  was  for  the 
latives.  His  object  with  these  last  was  to  instruct  them  in  the 
lindoostanee  New  Testament.  He  had  copies  of  Henry  Martyn's 
Taoslation,  which  he  got  in  great  numbers  from  Calcutta,  and  gave 
to  any  native  who  would  feel  an  interest  in  reading  it.  These  meet- 
ing he  commenced  very  soon  after  his  first  arrival  at  Diliapoor. 
Charles  Kane  joined  in  them  from  the  first,  and  eventually  George 
B;ain  also  used  to  be  present. 

In  no  other  composition  is  the  genius  of  Eastern  phraseology 
more  introduced  than  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Even  the  object  of 
Mquiring  the  common  colloquial  style  was  answered  by  studying  the 
New  Testament  as  translated  into  Hindoostanee.  But  the  natives 
who  did  join  them  were  mostly  of  the  poorest  and  the  lowest  class. 
Fa  in  that  country  the  "pride  of  place,"  which  marks  the 
highest  classes  of  the  natives,  is  so  much  fostered  by  the  extreme 
idulation  that  is  administered  to  it  by  the  other  classes,  that  the 
Bi;ahmin,  or  Chutreya,  who  is  of  the  military  caste,  is  almost  sure, 
rhen  out  of  Calcutta  or  its  adjuncts,  to  adhere  to  Braminism ;  and 
^  their  congregation,  consequently,  they  had  none  of  the  Sepoys, 
•bese  are  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  either  Brahmins  or  of  the 
igher  order,  above  that  menial  division  which  is  called  the  Soodra 
^te. 

Mrs.  Moxon  and  Miss  Hope  were  also  very  influential  with  the 
'Uropeans,  whether  oflScers  or  soldiers.  The  wives  of  the  latter 
^©y  attended  to  when  they  were  sick ;  and  they  obliged  them  to 
!i)d  their  children  to  the  schools  by  their  constant  visits  to  them. 
Xid  in  their  good  work  they  were  unremitting,  and  never  turned 
^ide  to  join  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  proud. 

Beauty,  in  the  round  of  its  attractions  in  the  valse,  or  dressed 
4t  for  admiration,  whether  driving,  riding,  or  sitting  at  a  window, 
i«,  no  doubt,  its  worshippers.  But  the  ethereal  creature  whose 
^pressjon  efface  betokens  regardlessness  of  admiration,  and  a  soul 
>eorbed  in  the  rapt  intensity  of  devotion  and  charity,  wins  the 
^verence  of  all  beholders.  Miss  Hope  was  the  purest  specimen  of 
tch  a  being.  She  might  have  stood  for  a  model  of  Charity.  Her 
«pe,  which  sounded  as  the  heralds  of  mercy,  were  like  those  of  the 
laid  mentioned  by  Wilson  in  his  "  City  of  the  Plague,'*  who  came 
U>  nunister  as  an  angel  over  the  dyin^.    The  cha8te9ed  sobriety  of 
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her  light  grey  eyes  had  an  expression  almost  of  holiness.  Thtte  is 
a  charm  about  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity  that  is  recognised 
by  the  most  worldly,  vain,  or  even  depraved  mind ;  sudi  miods 
feel  a  respect  for  a  disciple  of  the  Gospel  akin  to  that  Which  Lucio 
had  for  Isabella — 

''  I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enshrined  and  sainted. 
And  an  immortal  spirit !" 

But  it  would  only  be  one  who  had  a  mind  of  a  nature  oongenial 
to  hers  that  could  entertain  feelings  in  unison  with  her  in  sentiments 
and  in  her  pursuits.  That  she  was  admired  by  many  there,  was 
almost  a  matter  of  course;  but  none  except  Byam  and  Charles 
Kane  bad  any  ac(|uaintance  further  than  the  commonplace  greeting 
of  ordinary  society  with  her. 

The  course  of  study  which  Kane  was  engaged  in,  if  not  such  as 
is  calculated  very  much  to  improve  the  mind,  was  still  the  sort 
that  was  likely  to  be  most  profitable  to  him  in  the  lucrative  way. 
For  amongst  all  the  officers  of  Colonel  Caithness's  regiment  there 
was  not  one  who  had  qualified  himself  for  the  situation  of  iQte^ 
preter  by  passing  in  the  native  languages.  And  the  progress  that 
Charles  made  was  such,  that  he  promised  very  soon  to  be  able  to 
stand  the  test  of  an  examination  in  them,  and  eventually  be  in 
receipt  of  a  tolerable  salary.  And  through  the  interest  of  General 
Oldfield,  and  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  Colonel  Caithness,  he 
was  recommended  for  a  commission  in  the  regiment  at  Dinapoor, 
which  was  the  103rd ;  and  some  months  after  his  arrival  was 
gazetted  as  an  ensign.  He  now  joined  the  mess,  and  his  gentle- 
manhke  and  quiet  msinner  made  him  much  approved  of  by  the 
senior  officers.  Even  the  younger  ones  did  not  dislike  him,  though 
the  generality  of  them  called  him  in  their  own  language  "slow;"  for, 
unfortunately,  at  that  time  in  the  army^  the  youth  who  did  not 
drink  or  play,  or  spend  his  money  freely,  was  sure  to  be  dubbedi 
whatever  his  gifrs  or  talents  might  be,  a  slow  coach.  He  had  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  his  drill,  and  was  most  regular  and 
attentive  to  his  duties.  But,  as  a  single  officer,  the  great  difficulty 
which  he  had  to  face  was  the  temptation  to  drink,  dissipation,  and 
gambling,  which  was  rife  in  that  military  cantonment.  However^ 
matters  went  on  pretty  much  the  same  as  usual  for  some  months 
more,  and  he  was  enabled  to  go  before  a  board  of  examiners,  oon* 
sisting  of  an  old  civilian  judge,  a  collector,  and  a  past  interpreter; 
and  having  proved  his  efficiency  in  the  tests  of  Persian  and  Hindoo- 
stanee,  he  passed  the  examination,  and  was  appointed  interpreter 
to  the  corps. 

How  different  was  the  career  of  poor  Frank  Maldon  1  He  b«d 
every  possible  advantage  to  favour  him :  he  was  handsome,  be  ^^ 
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ell  supplied  with  money,  his  father  moved  in  the  first  rank  of  life. 
Tearing  a  b«nd  account  of  his  health  and  of  his  prospects,  and,  in  fact, 
Dowing  how  deeply  involved  in  debt  he  was,  his  father  wrote  to 
le  authorities  in  order  to  procure  leave  for  him  to  return  home  on 
irlough.  So  just  at  the  time  that  Charles  had  passed  his  examina- 
ion,  Frank  left  Dinapoor  in  a  native  boat  for  Calcutta,  in  order  to 
mbark  thence  for  England.  Though  so  young,  he  had  suffered 
rightfully.  Had  he  remained  in  India,  the  effects  of  delirium 
lemens  would  probably  have  been  fatal.  As  it  was,  his  embarka- 
tion seemed  the  only  hope  for  him. 

Amongst  the  officers  at  Dinapoor  there  were  not  wanting  young 
men  that  envied  him  the  opportunity  of  revisiting  England ;  and, 
indeed,  for  a  cadet  with  a  long  prospect  of  exile  in  such  a  country, 
the  change  to  England  could  scarcely  be  unpleasing.  But  the 
self-control  and  the  steadiness  of  purpose  which  it  is  the  object  of 
an  English  education  to  inculcate,  are,  for  the  most  part,  stronger 
in  those  who  are  the  soldiers  of  fortune  than  in  the  favoured  scions 
of  aristocracy.  That  in  the  reign  of  the  company  in  India  such, 
qnalifications  were  most  essential  there  could  be  no  doubt.  But  it 
W  something  more  than  self-control  that  actuated  Charles  in  the 
liacharge  of  his  duty,  and  in  the  fixed  purpose  of  his  life.  He 
^er  lost  sight  of  the  instruction  and  the  honoured  precepts  of  a 
Parent  whose  memory  was  so  unspeakably  endeared  to  him.  When 
>o  found  himself  placed  in  a  society  where  true  religion  was  held  in 
Qch  ^imation  as  it  was  at  Colonel  M&xon's,  the  mode  of  life,  the 
l^ation  of  feeling,  the  hallowed  atmosphere  of  the  scene  became 
"Ore  loved  and  admired  by  him  than  would  the  home  of  a  parent 
'  a  dearly. prized  son. 

In  all  that  could  exalt  the  character  of  a  human  being  into  respect, 
>phia  Hope  even  exceeded  any  ideal  conception  which  he  could  have 
nned ;  in  addition,  her  beauty  also,  by  its  unaffected  and  earnest 
Ddeanour,  while  she  advocated  the  cause  of  gospel-truth,  gave  to 
r  the  appearance  of  a  ministering  angel.  But  he  knew  that  he 
tist  not  aspire  to  the  high  privilege  of  asking  her  to  share  his  fate, 
^at,  first  of  all,  his  means  were  not  sufficiently  ample,  and  that 
s  position  as  an  ensign  could  not  warrant  it.  She  had  other 
mirers  also  ;  Byam  was  a  very  constant  attendant  at  the  house, 
e  could  perceive,  however,  that  the  latter  was  not,  at  all  events, 

much  favoured  as  he  was  himself;  and  with  regard  to  some 
berg  who  were  distant  admirers,  he  knew,  however  eligible  they 
ight  be  from  worldly  circumstances,  they  were  not  likely  to  win 
^e  favour  of  one  with  whom  they  could  not  mingle  one  cordial 
©ling.  The  appreciation  of  true  excellence,  which  those  who  were 
roftigate  and  worldly  felt  for  her,  however  it  might  kindle  their 
->^  of  admiration,  was  not  of  a  sort  that  could  harmonise  into 
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love.  And  in  the  course  of  Kane's  acquaintance  with  the  £Bunily,he 
had  never  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  to  Miss  Hope  anything  whid 
could  lead  her  to  suppose  that  he  entertained  feelings  of  admiration 
for  her. 

And  now  nearly  two  years  had  passed  since  their  arrival  at  the 
station  when  there  came  intelligence  from  government  that  i 
regiment  from  Cawnpoor  was  to  march  from  thence  in  the  autaam 
and  relieve  the  103rd  at  Dinapoor,  which  last  regiment  was  to  take 
their  camels  and  proceed  by  march  up  the  country  to  replace  them. 
To  some  this  was  joyful  news,  and  to  the  soldiers  generally,  fondai 
they  are  of  change,  it  was  most  welcome.  But  to  Charles  Kane 
the  intelligence  was  fraught  with  sorrow.  IL  was  all  the  more  in- 
tense and  keen  that  he  felt  he  had  never,  so  far,  gained  ground  io 
the  favour  of  her  who  he  was  conscious  to  himself  was  the  dearest 
object  of  his  affection,  as  to  give  her  any  intimation  of  his  senti- 
ments ;  and  to  part  and  be  separated  such  a  distance  without  saying 
anything  to  her  was  inexpressibly  painful.  But  the  intimation  of 
the  move  came  to  them  two  or  three  months  before  the  time  that  it 
was  necessary  to  get  under  canvas. 

One  evening  of  September — after  the  rains  had  ceased,  during 
that  beautiful  moonlight  which  in  the  tropics  is  much  more  enjoy- 
able than  any  hour  of  sunshine,  in  the  garden  surrounding  Colonel 
Moxon's  bungalow,  where  the  walks  were  lined  with  orange  and 
citron-trees,  having  a  perfume  which  islanders  in  the  northern 
climes  know  not  of,  jessamines  also  entwined  round  the  trees  of 
of  shereefu,  and  the  chumpa  in  its  full  bloom  and  fragrance,  and  the 
acacia  and  Indian  bare  also  in  blossom — Colonel  Moxon  and  his 
wife  were  seated  apart  in  an  arbour  near  the  entrance  of  the 
garden ;  Charles  Kane  and  Sophia  Hope  sat  on  a  rustic  seat  near 
the  verandah  of  the  house. 

He  asked  her  if  she  had  heard  of  the  approaching  departure. 

She  said,  "  Yes ;  I  suppose  that  the  change  will  be  an  agreeable 
one  for  you  ?" 

Charles  said,  "  No,  Miss  Hope ;  certainly  not." 

**  You  seem,'*  said  she,  **  to  speak  quite  emphatically  on  the 
point  r* 

**  Well,'*  he  replied,  "  I  feel,  to  be  candid,  very  intensely!" 

Then  Miss  Hope  answered,  "Why,  you  will  have  a  pleasant 
change, — a  great  many  more  friends  there  at  Cawnpoor  than  you 
have  here.'* 

«*  Well,'*  he  said,  **  I  do  not  wish  for  many  friends.  I  feel  that 
I  can  scarcely  dare  to  aspire  to  the  hope  of  possessing  one  friend, 
who  is  to  me,  notwithstanding  that,  inexpressibly  dear."       _  ^ 

She  did  not  speak,  and  he  pursued  the  theme  after  a  slight 
pause. 
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**  I  can  never  suflficiently  estimate  the  advantage  which  I  have 
had  in  enjoying  the  society  of  your  house  here,  and  now  I  am  about 
to  lose  it.  Well,  that  is  indeed  painful ;  for,  in  this  life  of  single- 
ness, every  hour  that  one  is  obliged  to  pass  in  the  fellowship  of 
those  wholly  given  to  pleasure  and  dissipation,  is  to  one  of  my  feel- 
ings most  distasteful ;  and  I  cannot  but  know  that  during  our 
march  up  the  country  I  never  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying 
BQch  meetings  as  I  have  had  here  in  this  house." 

Here  he  paused  again  for  some  little  time,  and  she  did  not 
speak.  But  taking  her  silence  for  at  least  a  permission  to  pro- 
ceed, if  not  for  consent  to  what  he  was  saying,  he  went  on— 

**  And  also  I  feel,  if  you  will  allow  me  tx)  say  it  to  you,  that 
there  is  a  charm  in  being  near  you  which  is  so  engrossing  that  I 
cannot  endure  the  thought  of  being  bereft  of  it.  And  if  you  would 
indeed  accept  the  affection  of  my  heart  I  should  feel  myself  the 
happiest  being  on  earth." 

"You  are  now  too  young,  Mr.  Kane,"  she  said,  **  to  have 
fonned  any  fixed  resolution  for  your  after-life.  In  fact,  I  should 
think  that  you  could  scarcely  know  your  own  mind." 

She  said  this  in  the  tone  of  one  of  those  persons  who  think 

deeply  and   fervidly, — not  in   the  least  like  the  general  run  of 

QUSRes,  not  in  the  half-giggling  bashfulness  of  some  girls  of  that 

^,  not  in  the  nervous  and  vacillating  humour  so  frequently  the 

characteristic  of  the  young,  but  in   the  manner  of  the  decided 

^ugh  calm  impressiveness  of  one  more  matured  in  age.     Tis  true 

that  her  peculiar  position  as  sole  mistress  of  her  own  future  choice 

had,  in  a  measure,  during  the  whole  time  that  she  had  been  on 

hoard  ship,  and  since  she  had  arrived  in  India,  imposed,  as  it  were, 

*  iiecessity  upon  her  of  acting  as  a  free  agent  in  a  way  that  would 

*^  wholly  unknown  to  an  English  girl,  or  any  other  girl  who 

'^ded  with  her  own  parents  or  guardians. 

From  the  first  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Mozon  had,  as  was  natural, 
given  to  her  the  full  permission  to  do  exactly  as  she  thought  best 
herself;  in  any  case,  having  such  a  charge  they  would  scarcely  have 
^f^terposed  any  authority  of  theirs,  but  more  especially  with  a  being 
^ke  Sophia  Hope,  who  might  be  called  a  person  of  a  character 
^ost  decided 

But  he  said,  "  I  cannot.  Miss  Hope,  be  so  likely  to  change  my 
^ind,  considering,  that  although  I  have  never  said  to  you,  and  cer- 
^^inly  not  to  any  one  else,  what  I  have  just  now  said,  I  still  have 
*^n  most  exquisitely  conscious  of  having  thought  it  for  this  long 
^itne.  The  very  circumstance  of  mj  having  kept  my  own  mind  so 
*oxig,  might  tend  to  assure  you  that  1  am  not  likely  to  change  it." 

''It  is  not  possible,"  said  Miss  Hope,  "that  I  could  at  once 
S^ve  you  an  answer.     I  must  defer  speaking  on  the  subject,  for 
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you  must  know  that  such  a  declaration  &om  you  could  not  bnt  be 
unexpected." 

"Well/'  said  he,,  taking  her  hand,  "I  can  at  least  feel  sure  ihii 
you  will  do  as  you  say,  and  give  the  subject  your  consideration." 

She  did  not  allow  him  to  kiss  her  hand,  but  withdrew  it;  and 
they  both  rose,  for  they  heard  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Moxon  walking  to- 
wards the  house. 

So,  though  nothing  between  them  was  actually  decided,  the  con- 
clusion which  he  was  enabled  to  draw  was  highly  favourable  to  his 
hopes.  And  the  next  day  to  this  another  event  occurred  which 
caused  Miss  Hope  some  astonishment,  though  her  first  feeling  was 
to  be  amused  at  it.  As  I  said,  she  had  not  been  without  her 
admirers  duripg  the  whole  of  the  months  that  she  had  been  at 
Dinapoor ;  but  she  certainly  had  not  particularly  favoured  anyone 
of  them  as  yet. 

The  young  cadet  who  had  been  principal  in  the  duel,  a  Mr. 
Nugee,  was  rather  good-looking,  but  so  ineflfably  conceited,  that 
the  effect  which  his  manners  and  appearance  upon  his  first  entrance 
into  any  room  or  place  of  meeting  was  such  as  to  cause  ridicule. 
He  had  a  slight,  tall  figure,  was  particularly  vain  of  his  thin  waist 
and  black  curly  hair,  over  which  he  wore  a  cap  always  put  on  one 
side ;  he  dressed  with  the  utmost  nicety,  like  a  man  coming  on  the 
stage,  his  face  had  the  olive  complexion,  regular  features,  and  dark 
eyes,  with  skin  of  a  brown  tint,  generally  marking  an  Eurasian, 
which,  indeed,  he  was.  But  he  was  particularly  smart,  rode 
gracefully,  and  was  a  great  billiard  player,  and  he  thought  that  no 
lady  could  resist  him.  At  a  bazaar,  which  was  held  for  some 
charitable  purpose,  he  had  been  introduced  to  Miss  Hope,  a  few 
days  after  her  arrival.  She  was  a  young  lady  who  never  gave  her. 
self  any  airs,  and  though  many  young  persons  in  her  situation 
would  have  summarily  cut  a  young  gentleman  whom  they  did  not 
care  to  be  very  intimate  with,  she  was  always  very  civil,  and  he, 
in  his  Coxcombical  way,  had  frequently  interchanged  firagmentiof 
conversation  with  her  whenever  they  met  riding  in  the  early  morn- 
ing or  evening,  in  the  squares  or  elsewhere. 

He  eaid  to  his  companion,  who  lived  in  the  same  bungalow 
with  him,  when  they  met  at  breakfast  that  morning,  "  I  found  that 
my  residence  of  three  years  in  London  was  an  advantage  that  I  have 
never  ceased  to  profit  by.  The  style  of  life  there,  and  the  tone  of 
conversation  there,  is  what  I  still  retain,  and  consider  the  true  way 
of  bearing  oneself  in  society.  I  am  now  going  for  a  round  of  visits. 
I  have  ordered  my  buggy,  and  shall  be  back  with  you  at  tiffin." 

And  so  he  drove  away  in  the  direction  of  Colonel  Moxon  s 
bouse. 

When  he  arrived  and  asked  the  native  servant  if  the  ladies  wtf® 
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home,  he  received   an  answer  in   the  affirmative;  and  conse- 

intly  went  into  a  large  drawing-room,  where   Miss  Hope  was 

ing  alone;  and,  so  far,  all  was  as  he  wished.     After  the  casual 

ry-day  remarks  he,  seeing  that  Mrs.  Moxon  had  not  come  in,  as, 

jed,  she  was  engaged  in  teaching  a  class  of  little  natives,  thought 

night  begin  to  speak,  and  said — 

"Do  you  not  find,  after  England — ah,  ah — that  this  sort  of 

here  is — ah,  ah — rather  dull  ?*' 

"  No,  Mr.  Nugee ;  I  find  I  can  give  myself  plenty  of  occupa- 

"I  think,"  said  he,  ''  that  occupations  of  most  kinds — ah,  ah  I 

reboreing." 

She  felt  inclined  to  laucrh,  but  thouorht  that  if  she  did  so  it 

;ht  give  him  encouragement;  so  she  waited  to  see  what  he 

lid  next  say. 

One  circumstance,  in   addition   to  his   inordinate  vanity,  was 

)ulated  to  give  him  confidence  with  most  girls — and  he  himself 

ught,  with  every  girl — he  was  very  rich.     His  father  had  made 

ood  fortune  as  a  doctor  in  the  country,  and  was  not  disposed  to 

PC  it.     He  had  no  son  to  inherit  his  wealth  but  this  young  man, 

)se  mother  had  been  dead  some  time ;  and  he  almost  idolised 

I.    And  rather  than  having  him  settled  in  a  profession  which 

lid  oblige  him  to  reside  in  Europe,  he  had  used  his  interest  to 

him  a  cadetship,  so  as  to  have  him  near  him. 

**  I  find  I  can  only  manage  to  get  through  the  day  by  billiards, 

Jic— ah,  ah — and  I  live  on  pine. apple  puflFs  and  iced  cham- 

Qe — ah,  ah,"  said  the  cadet. 

Miss    Hope  did  really  laugh  then,   and  this  gave   him  con- 

ace  ;  and  he  said — 

"  I  vow.  Miss  Hope,  I  never  did  see  any  one  here  or  elsewhere 

.  I  could — ah,  ah— admire  so  much  as  I  do  you." 

"  Sir  !"  she  said,  with  surprise. 

**  Yes,  indeed !     Oh,  say  that  you  can  give  me  leave  to  deserve 

r  favour, — do,  dear  Miss  Hope,"  and  he  actually  went  down  on 

knees  to  her. 

"No,  sir,"  she  said.     "  Pray  rise;  I  can  scarcely  believe  you 

in  earnest ;  but  even  if  you  were  I  could  not  think  of  listening 

'OU." 

•*May  I  hope,"  he  said,  "that  in  time  I  may  have  the  good 

.une  of  being  looked  upon  more  favourably  1" 

**I  think,"  said  Miss  Hope,  **  that  I  must  say  certainly  not ; 

1 1  hope  that  I  may  hear  no  more  on  the  subject." 

She  did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  clothe  her  words  in 

Ider  terms ;  and  so  he  bowed  to  her  and  left  the  room,  much  dis- 

afitei 

c  c 
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AN  APRIL  VISION. 

Why  still  "  so  near  and  yet  so  far  ?" ' 

I  ask  it  of  yon  babbling  rill 
Why,  like  "  some  bright  particular  star," 

Doth  her  bright  form  elude  me  still  ? 


I  ask  it  in  my  own  lorn  words, 

Ask  it  in  apposite  quotation : 
Ask  of  the  river,  sunbeam,  birds, 

Yet  still  obtain  no  information. 

Fate  frowns  upon  me,  though  ehe  smiles, 
Or  seems  to,  mirrored  in  the  rill. 

Can  I  not  end  coy  Fortune's  wiles. 
And  bend  her  to  my  sovereign  will  ? 

No ;  still  our  paths  seem  cleft  in  twain. 
And  we  two  barr'd  from  bowers  Elysian, 

Why  should  I  suffer  this  sweet  pain  ? 
Why  haunted  be  by  Tantalus  vision  ? 

Why,  bud  and  sunbeam,  fool  me  so  % 

Why  mirror  out  her  fairy  shape,  rill, 
Yet  leave  me  lonely  ? 

O,  I  know — 
It  is  the  fatal  First  of  April ! 


ILlubice  Davdes. 
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LUXURY    AND    POVERTY. 

By  Dr.  ALFRED  J.  H.  CRESPI. 

I  received  some  time  ago  from  Mr.  Townshend  Mayer 
following  passage  :  **  Luxury  and  poverty  are  two  bad 
t  I  question  if  anything  new  can  be  said  on  them." 
lany  of  the  persons  who  take  up  tliis  article  will  wouder 
QB  can  find  to  say  which  has  not  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ds  of  times  before.  For  countless  generations  moralists 
hropists  have  heaped  invectives  on  the  extremes  of  wealth 
^  But,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  modest 
,  these  extremes  continue,  and  tend  to  increase.  One  of 
en  of  old  prayed  that  he  might  have  "  neither  riches  nor 
nd  his  beautiful  prayer  has  been  repeated  by  millions, 
ithcr  beeu  weighed  down  under  the  grievous  burden 
they  knew  not   Low   wisely    to    use,   or   have  vainly 

II  the  days  of  their  life  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  bitter 
verty. 

ndeed,  that  is  new  can  any  one  find  to  say  on  a  subject 
been  worn  tlireadbare  \  What  hope  is  there  that  eiUier 
he  new  is  likely  to  bear  precious  fruit,  and  to  keep  some 
,her  from  formin:^  those  habits,  or  following  that  course 
h  makes  one  extreme— that  terrible  extreme  poverty  — 
itable  ?  Can  I  expect  to  do  any  real  and  lasting  good 
be  thoughts  on  this  great  subject  which  I  may  commit 
dan  I  hope  that  what  I  may  say  will  have  weight,  when 
r  and  wiser  men  than  I  have  gone  over  the  same 
e  tried  their  best,  and  have  had  to  confess  that  they  have 
d?  Candidly,  I  must  answer  that  I  expect  and  hope 
m  anything  I  ma}-  write  on  wealth  and  poverty, 
lan  who,  like  myself,  is  fond  of  thinking  over  the  great 
e  social  problems  of  the  age  in  which  he  chances  to  live, 
3m  choice  and  necessity,  sees  much  of  those  extremes  of 
poverty  which  are  a  reproach  to  the  civilisation  and 
day,  must  de.siro  to  commit  his  views  to  paper  on  some 
)mentous  questions.  He  may  hope  that  something  he 
1  have  a  good  effect  on  someoae,  and  help  to  keep  away 
he  steps  of  some  hastening  fast  into  those  fearful  paths 
in  life-long,  hopeless,  corroding  poverty.  But  whether 
ds  are  thrown  awav  or  not,  his  mind  his  relieved.  He 
I  duty.     He  has  striven  his  best. 
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After  all,  bad  as  luxury  is,  it  is  an  evil  not  so  great  as  p 
The  very  rich  are  daily  inrreasin.cj  in  numbers,  and  their  t 
lions  become  hourly  greater.  Perliaps  the  wealthy  and  lu 
form  an  army  as  vast  as  the  very  iXK)r, — at  least,  in  E 
where,  thou^di  the  poverty-stricken  are  counted  in  hunc 
thousands,  the  rich  abound.  The  wealthy  have  their  ] 
temptations  and  trials,  I  confess,  and,  morally,  they  may  s 
severely  as  the  poor ;  but  on  the  whole  there  is  not  so  i 
make  their  life  dangerous  as  those  have  to  encounter  wb 
from  the  other  extreme. 

No  doubt  a  man  with  ten  thousand  a  year  may  be 
by  great  induljjjence,  and  may  come  to  consider  himself 
importance  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  He  may  become  a 
and  selfish,  and  lose,  little  by  little,  his  love  and  sympathy 
many  persons  who  cringe  to  him,  and  fawn  upon  him,  at 
him  with  servile  deference,  a'nd  applaud  all  he  says  and  do* 
because  he  fares  sumptuously  every  day,  and  is  clothed  in 
and  fine  linen.  Such  a  man  may  allow  his  thoughts  to  ce 
himself,  and  may  hardly  find  it  possible  to  preserve  his 
for  his  poorer  neighbours.  He  may  forget  that  he  and  the 
poor,  who  lie  down  at  his  feet,  and  are  happy  if  he  only  deigns  t 
them,  are  made  of  the  same  flesh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  gp 
good  God  are  brethren.  All  this  may  well  be  ;  yet  I  thi: 
the  dangers  of  wealth  are  less  than  once  they  were.  Tii 
very  much  altered  since  it  was  said  that  it  was  harder  for 
man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  for  a  camel  i 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  The  change  in  the  coi 
of  society  has  fortunately  taken  from  the  rich  and  great  tha 
lute  control  over  the  lives  and  morals  of  their  dependents  wl 
human  being  ever  ought  to  have  had,  and  which  could  n< 
wisely  and  mercifully  used,  for  the  very  attempt  to  enforce 
came  an  abuse  ruinous  to  master  and  servant.  In  a  certaix 
the  rich  and  the  poor  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  ;  and, 
God,  the  irresponsible,  the  tyrannical  power  of  the  former 
this  country  for  ever  passed  away.  Still,  the  rich  man  sta 
an  eminence  far  removed  from  the  cares  and  storms  of  li 
is  an  object  of  much  envious  admiration. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  greater  are  the  t 
tions  and  difficulties  of  the  poor  man,  applying  that  ambiguov 
poor  not  to  a  great  class  with  a  certain  moderate  income, but,  af 
alone  to  be  the  case,  to  persons,  whatever  their  social  statia 
are  forced  into  expenses  far  in  excess  of  their  income.  I  have 
attention  to  the  rich  man's  trials,  but  are  they  comparable  t 
of  another  man,  belonging  to  the  very  same  sphere  of  life^  a 
ber  of  the  very  same  profession,  educated  in  the  same  m 
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Dg  similar  tastes,  whose  income  instead  of  £10,000  is  only 
}  \  There  are  plenty  of  such  cases  everywhere.  Is  not  the 
man  ground  into  the  very  dust  by  poverty  ?  Are  not  his 
ghts  still  more  concentrated  on  self  ?  Is  he  not  deprived  of  all 
»ines8  and  joy  in  life  \  and  instead  of  living  in  and  enjoying  the 
mty  is  he  not  always  looking  ahead,  and  longing,  with  a  dull, 
Dg  longing  for  better  days  \  Does  he  not  waste  his  energies 
rivingy  scheming  how  to  meet  the  bill  that  must  be  paid  next 
k !  Are  not  his  thoughts  taken  from  higher  and  nobler  pursuits, 
given  to  trying  to  get  some  little  indulgence,  some  important 
Bsary,  which  may  require  months  of  retrenchment  to  pay  for  1 
lot  the  poor  man  miserable,  hopeless,  apathetic,  intensely 
h? 

[j'lxury  is  an  evil ;  but  it  seldom  injures  to  the  same  extent  as 
xty.  Wealth,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  may  be  wisely 
if  the  possessor  has  judgment  and  good-feeling.  But  poverty 
and  must  sting  and  gall  every  hour  of  life  the  unhappy  man 
is  subjected  to  it.  Neither  poverty  nor  riches  should  be  the 
I  man's  daily  prayer ;  neither  superfluity  to  make  him  forget 
and  despise  his  fellow-men,  nor  penury  to  make  him  sick  of 
ixA  envious  of  all  who  are  better  off  than  himself. 
About  luxury  I  have  little  to  say.  A  man  may  be  taught 
to  avoid  penury  \  but  no  one  will  listen  to  warnings  not  to 
«  for  wealth.  The  rich  man  has  infinite  opportunities  for  doing 
I ;  his  riches  are  not  necessarily  a  peril  to  him.  When  he  has 
nt  that  difficult  lesson,  that  wealth  has  its  duties,  which  he  is 
I  more  bound  not  to  forget  than  that  it  has  its  rights,  he  may  be 
ted  to  do  his  best  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  his  fellows.  When 
las  learnt  that  every  time  he  spends  money  he  purchases  tlie 
to  of  industry,  and  sets  labour  in  motion,  he  has  found  out  some. 
g  that  he  dare  not  forget.  The  rich  man  may  discover,  either 
1  education  or  from  his  own  better  nature,  that  he  is  failing  in 
duty  to  God  and  man  if  he  compels  the  labourer — for,  in 
le  days,  the  rich  man  literally  compels  the  poor  man  to  labour, 
assigns  him  his  daily  task — to  devote  his  time  and  energy 
rork  of  no  real  use  to  the  purchaser  or  to  the  community.  Let 
man,  be  he  rich  cr  poor,  who  goes  into  the  market  with  a  single 
I,  or  with  half  a  million  of  gold  ones,  remember  that  just  as  he 
I  out  that  money,  wisely  or  foolishly,  so  will  the  kind  of  work 
le  be  wise  or  foolish ;  so  will  the  time  of  the  labourers, 
ftiher  high  or  low,  skilled  ar  unskilled,  be  turned  to  a  noble  and 
Stable  use,  or  recklessly  squandered.  Let  the  rich  man  not 
get  that  woe  to  him  if  he  compels  his  brethren  to  contrive  and 
1  to  gratify  his  sensual  appetites^  to  pander  to  his  foolish  whims. 
( bim  remember  that  it  is  bis  bouudeu  duty  not  to  eQOourage 

m 
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tastes  and  pursuits  which  undermine  the  morals  of  the  land,  give 
a  bad  tone  to  society,  and  help  to  keep  up  and  increase  those  dis- 
parities in  the  condition  of  classes  which  all  f^ood  and  wise  men 
deplore. 

But  still  the  rich  man  can  educate  himself  to  use  his  wealtt 
and  opportunities  for  his  own  higher  good  and  for  that  of  his 
dependents;  but  what  power  has  the  poor  man  of  acting  and 
thinking  for  himself  ?  The  former  can  do  what  he  likes  ;  the  latter 
is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  the  sport  of  fortune,  the  slave  of 
those  who  can  purchase  him,  body  and  soul,  and  who  can  compel 
him  to  scheme  and  labour  for  thorn.  Neither  riches  nor  poverty; 
but,  if  one  must  be  encountered,  let  it  be  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter. 

Modern  English  society  has  often  been  said  to  consist  of  a  mas 
of  hopeless  poverty,  with,  as  it  were,  a  thin  layer  of  reckless,  loathe, 
some  luxury  gilding  it  and  concealing  it.  Thousands  toil  firom  in- 
fancy to  old  age,  and  pander  to  the  luxury  of  one.  One  man  owm 
nothing  except  a  few  old  clothes,  a  little  battered  furniture,  dear  at 
a  sovereign ;  another  is  the  absolute  lord  of  fifty  thousand  acres, 
and  counts  his  wealth  by  millions,  and  the  ministers  of  his  |)leasur88 
by  thousands.  Such  is  the  description  one  often  reads ;  but  it  is 
not  thoroughly  true.  There  is  some  amount  of  luxury  of  the  most 
criminal  and  repukive  kind.  There  is  reckless  extravagance  and 
sinful  profusion  ;  but  all  rich  men  are  not  ogres  who  fatten  on  the 
blood  of  the  poor.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  in  the  land  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  thousands ;  there  are  many  hundreds  of  thousand^ 
besides,  who  have  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  and  some  of  the: 
innocent  luxuries  of  life ;  there  are,  in  addition,  some  millions  of 
families  who  have,  or  might  have,  everything  necessary  to  mtb 
existence  a  pleasure :  and  there  are,  low  down  in  the  social  scale, 
many  families  who,  from  a  variety  of  caiLses,  not  always  the  fault  of 
the  rich,  live  from  hand  to  iHouth  in  squalid  hovels,  and  are  clothed 
in  filthy  rags.  Sometimes,  alas ;  luxury  of  the  worst  kind  if 
commoner  in  the  homes  of  the  very  poor  than  in  those  of  the  rid 
A  man  with  ten  thousand  a-year  may  actually  spend  less  on 
profusion  and  sensual  indulgence  than  a  collier  with  fifty  shillings* 
week. 

The  causes  of  these  great  extremes  are  easily  found.  Someone 
their  origin  and  strength  to  the  customs  of  modern  society ;  some, 
with  nothing  to  excuse  them,  require  governmental  interference  fo 
their  control ;  others  might  be  remedied  by  the  exertions  of 
employers  and  masters;  some  are  due  to  defective  education;  sonae 
could  only  be  successfully  resisted  by  men  al)le  to  withstand  all 
the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  to  force  their  way  on,  careless  of 
censure,  and  indifferent  to  criticism.    Those  oai(ses  alpne  I  sball 
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uss  which,  either  from  their  importance  cannot  be  safely  passed 
r,  or  which,  from  being  to  some  extent  under  the  control  of 
ry  reflecting  and  prudent  man,  might  be  eflfectually  grappled 
ii  at  once. 

But  let  me  first  explain  what  I  mean  by  poverty,— that  evil 
inst  which  this  article  is  principally  directed,  that  evil  which 
troys  independence  and  happiness,  and  makes  its  victims  the 
rt  of  fortune,  and  the  slaves  of  the  rich.     No  man  can  call  him- 

poor  just  because  his  income  falls  short  of  a  given  sum.     There 

poverty-stricken  men  whose  income  exceeds  £2000  a-year ; 
re  are  plenty  of  thriving,  independent  people  whose  revenue 
n  all  sources  falls  short  of  £100.  No  man  is  poor  who  con- 
'es  to  live  well  and  comfortably  within  his  income,  and  whose 
tea  and  habits  are  in  keeping  with  the  style  in  which  he  lives.* 
t  if  to  make  both  ends  meet,  it  is  necessary  to  deprive  onenelf 

comforts  and  little  luxuries,  why,  truly,  debt — that  living 
ith — is  avoided  ;  but  life  loses  half  its  joy.  The  income  must  be 
Bcient  for  the  daily  wants ;  although,  of  course,  a  constant 
ard  must  be  kept  to  avoid  the  formation  of  luxurious  habits, 
ich,  however,  even  when  they  have  acquired  strength,  can  be  kept 
check,  but  the  effort  to  do  which  is  intolerable.  My  object  is  to 
)w  how  with  care  the  depths  of  poverty  may  be  avoided,  and  to 
cuss  those  causes  which  make  poverty  in  its  worst  forms  so  com- 
D  and  repulsive. 

Extravagance  appears  to  me  the  first  in  the  long  list  of  causes 
jping  up  and  increasing,  year  by  year,  the  amount  of  poverty  in 
\  land.  But  I  must  first  define  what  I  mean  by  extravagance.  I 
not  mean  waste,  nor  the  luxurious  and  sinful  wa^ie  of  wealth.  I 
jrely  mean  living  above  one's  income — living  in  a  style  above 
it  justified  by  one's  position  and  income.  Though  not  often  the 
»  where  there  is  extravagance,  there  may  be  good  cooking,  good 
asehold  management,  and  complete  absence  of  vice  in  households 
which  unwise  profusion  brings  life-long  misery,  and  sometimes 
imate  ruin.  Too  good  a  house  is  kept  up,  too  many  servants 
\  maintained,  too  many  parties  given, — in  fact,  attempts  are 
ide  with  £500  a-year  to  live  in  the  style  of  £800.  What  is  the 
isequence  ?  Life-long  poverty,  endless  pecuniary  diflBculty,  no 
)vi8ion  for  the  future,  for  old  age,  for  sickness,  and,  in  addition 
these  things,  a  system  of  credit,  a  feeling  of  instability  in  trade, 
ich  make  failure  in  business  more  common,  and  increase  the 
erity  of  the  struggles  the  thriving  and  industrious  have  to  make 
keep  themselves  above  water. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  fancy  that  the  extravagance  I  have  been 
)icting  is  confined  to  one  class,  or  that  it  is  uncommon.  It  shows 
df  iB  a  hundred  forms,  and  curses  every  grade,  from  the  highest  tQ 
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the  lowest.  It  ends  in  the  ruin  of  ancient  and  noble  fiunilies,  tihfi 
mortgaging  of  estates,  and  the  breaking-up  of  great  establishmeats, 
at  one  extremity  of  the  scale ;  it  ehows  itself  in  the  rags,  the  bad 
homes,  the  destitution  of  the  labourer  at  the  other. 

The  causes  of  profuse  and  ruinous  expenditure  may  be  placed 
under   two   heads — the  passion  for  display,  and  the  craving  for 
delicacies  and  refinements  which  make  the  life  of  many  a  con- 
stant struggle   with  debt,   and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fear  to 
be   thought  singular,  to  be  ridiculed  as  poor  or  thriftless,  to  be 
outshone  by  friends  and  neighbours,  has  still  more  to  do  witli  it. 
There  is  a  certain  style  demanded  of  the  members  of  a  professioa 
or  a  trade  which  is  the  severest  burden  on  the  poorer  members  of 
the  class.     For  example,  in  the  church,  where,  as  was  long  ago 
pointed  out  by   Sidney  Smith,  the  private  is,  on  the  average, 
double  the  professional  revenue ;  in  the  army,  where  allowanoei 
from  home  often  treble  or  quadruple  the  income  of  young  officers, 
what  must  be  the  struggles  of  the  comparatively  small,  though 
unfortunately  in  the  aggregate  large  class,  who  have  to  associate 
with  and  to  keep  up  the  same  appearance  as  men  much  better 
oflF  ?     Society  does  not  sympathise  for  the  poor  professional  man. 
If  he  falls  much  below  the  recognised  standard  he  becomes  a  kind  of 
pariah  ;  he  receives  few  invitations,  he  is  treated  as  an  object  of 
contempt,  and  poverty  in  the  eyes  of  many  is,  never  let  it  be  for- 
gotten, a  crime.     Yes,  a  slender  income  is  a  worse  crime  than  many 
a  sin  which  the  Christian  world  would  shudder  to  commit.    The 
confession  of  poverty  in  an  age  of  luxury  and  display  is  the  hardest 
confession  a  man  can  make ;  and  few  who  have  made  it  wonid 
care  to  repeat  the  process. 

Yes,  to  extravagance — the  unwise  expenditure  of  money  to 
pander  to  one's  own  tastes,  or  to  keep  up  with  the  world  in  its  mad 
race — we  must  look  for  the  chief  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  present 
day.  Needless  exu-avagance  plunges  thousands  of  families  into 
ruin  every  year,  when  the  breadwinner  is  prematurely  called  away. 
To  keep  extravagance  in  check  a  cumbrous  and  expensive 
machinery  is  everywhere  needed, — book-keeping,  collectors  ot 
money,  long  credit,  county-court  processes,  on  a  scale  tea  time^ 
as  great  as  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  dishonesty  within  reasonable 
bounds.  The  struggle  to  keep  up  appearances,  the  vain  effort  to 
make  twenty  do  the  work  of  twenty-five  shillings,  makes  thousands 
prematurely  old,  compels  them  to  do  badly  the  work  of  life,  makes  them 
unable  to  resist  disease  and  exposure,  cripples  their  energies,  fil's 
their  days  with  sorrow  and  darkness,  and  makes  the  prospect 
of  death  inexpressibly  terrible.  Extravagance  brings  its  own  dire 
punishment,  and  alas  that  it  should  be  so,  overwhelqis  the  ^^7 
wd  the  iimoceut  io  one  common  ruin* 
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ct  to  extravagance  must  be  placed  an  unfavourable  climate, 
laSy  I  am  convinced,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  penury  one 
every  hand.  Think  how  expensive  it  is  to  provide  fuel, 
and  decent  house  accommodation,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
ind  more  especially.  Think,  t'DO,  how  grudgingly  nature  repays 
ibandman*s  cares;  how  many  his  disappointments;  how  dread- 
occasional  failures.  Then  think  of  a  warm,  fertile  climate, 
3  south  of  France,  or  the  beautiful  plains  of  Lombardy,  where 
pie  inhabitants  pass  much  of  their  time  in  the  open  air, 
there  is  no  need  for  large  fires,  thick  clothes,  and  strongly- 
ouses,  where  nature  repays  a  hundredfold  the  labour  ex- 
,  and  where  there  are  fewer  difficulties  in  the  way  of  drainage. 
>f  course,  I  shall  be  told  that  it  is  the  coldness  and  inclemency 
Bnglish  climate  which  compel  men  to  labour  as  they  do,  and 
ere  it  not  for  the  cold  and  damp  to  which  I  object,  and  to 
[  attribute  much  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  poor,  the 
iman  would  waste  his  time  basking  in  the  sun,  like  his  more 
te  rivals  in  southern  lands.  Or,  perhaps,  some  one  will  remind 
t  the  crops  in  this  country  are  magnificent,  the  fruits  rich 
scious,  the  agricultural  implements,  and  the  methods  of 
5  and  gardening,  almost  perfect.  All  this  I  will  not  deny ; 
ely,  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  have  a  little  leisure  than  to  toil 
lave  from  infancy  to  old  age.  And  with  respect  to  crops  and 
DO  doubt  England  is  in  the  very  first  rank ;  but  at  what  an 
?  Those  fields  which  bear  so  well,  would,  with  the  climate 
^,  bear  far  better.  Those  luscious  fruits  which  cost  five 
s  the  pound  to  rear  in  greenhouses,  are  finer  than  any  the 
and  the  Greek  enjoy  ;  but  here  only  the  rich  man  gets  those 
d  hothouse  pine-apples,  and  pears,  and  grapes,  which  defy 
ition ;  but  in  warmer  climates  all  get  fniits,  less  tempting, 
),  but  still  grateful  to  the  palate,  very  nutritious  and  do- 
lly cheap. 

)  English  labourer  obtains,  as  a  regular  thing,  supplies 
,  clothing,  and  fuel,  t¥hich,  in  warmer  and  happier  climes, 
be  deemed  sufficient  for  a  thriving  tradesman;  but  our 
r  needs  these  things,  and  without  them  could  not  carry  on 
icult  work  of  life.  That  in  one  land  is  necessary,  which  in 
'  is  a  luxury,  and  perhaps  the  apparent  poverty  of  some 
nations  may  not  be  so  real  as  it  seems  to  a  superficial  and 
ced  observer. 

{land  has  often  been  said  to  be  a  paradise  for  the  rich,  but 
atory  to  the  indigent.  To  her  shores  come  the  produce, 
caries,  the  firsi-fruits  of  the  whole  earth.  The  world 
re  to  the  wants  and  fancies  of  England.  Swift  ships 
cross  (be  mighty  waters  aU  (bat  is  choioost  aad  finest.    Tb9 
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tropics  and  K\iO  r^^'^o-  ^<^\\-^  nM  tlnir  1^o<j:  r.r.Kliicti<m^  to  the  tiUo^        f 
of  the  woaltl.y  Km.  ;■  ■  .  .  i  :..-,.•■."•    /     '■••   ji.,i  ii- Tnun  !    T)'»eslie 

share  xw  tlie-e  Dro!;^   "  H  ,  : '  :  :   ..i:   r.iji!  tiie  pouth,  the ei-^t 

and  tlo   v,'o<-r,  <jivo  1.;!.;   -f   •l.-.ir  :'nv- ::.!,■. dc'o  ?       A  Lis,  no!     Be 
toils  (.1),  riL(l  .'5    il.Mi-.'H;;!  ;:  ^(.:.'.::o:  :.:'r.i  I  ]ii^.  c :i per,  skilful  laViOun; 
bi;t  by  tlie  tiir.e  l.o  ir-:-  r;  |;:uiv.  i  l"!  o  w;iste  of  bodily  tissue,  and  sup.        - 
plied  his  fi'-hinii:  fr.nne  v> /.I,  v.;,.r.  ir.   uceds  to  hcep  it  together,  bis        ; 
share  of  Ihi.s  wurld's  cr"')  ^^  i-  eviiMi^,'cJ. 

I  had  heard  i:va(]i  and  iw^.d  rot  a  little  uf  the  poverty  and  Indi-        ( 
;:^eT)ce  or"  ihc'  v..  )rl' ;!.••.  (lasses   ::.  ii:anv  ywX.^  i^f  I'e  world,  and  IW 
come  to  tliii   '    :i  ••;:  :  !:.  so  f.xcd   i:i    il  is  '•uiu.t'.y,  tliat  the  Eni;lish 
laboinvr  iiii!>l.  bt.'  Vv.Wk  r  oinh;;ii  tiie  mepihers  oi'  his  class  anywhere 
ehse,  when   ciici.ir..  r;iL(  (. .   brouuhi  me  iu  the   way  of  an  Eg\ptian 
scholar  and,   I  belie  v(.',  n  l>'iem;m.       Ti:i.s  <^x'ntleiuaii  was  stayit? 
at  Oxford,  and  (illed   si.iiu.'  impt  itaiit  post  in  the  household  of  the 
younu  PriDce,  whom  his  fatlier,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  had  sent  to 
be  educated  iu  this  country.     Tlio  extraordinary  intellii^ence,  good 
feelinLT,  and   Icnnvlulge  of  the  world  of  my  Egyptian  friend,  much 
struck  me,  and   made  mo  entertain  deep  respect  for  him.    One 
evening  we  were  talkin;^^  about  the  po\erly,  drunkenness,  and  vic^ 
of  this  country.      At  last,  I  observed,   *'  Is   it  not  the  case  that  '\^ 
Egypt    the    cultivators  of  the    S(;il  are  even    worse  ofif  than  our 
labourers  T '     "  Xo,"  was  his  reply,  ' '  I  think  not.     We  have  macb 
poverty,   no  doubt,   but  Ic;  s   than  you  liave.     Our  labourers  aX^ 
badly  clothed,   but  they  need  little   clothing*.     Their  houses  aX® 
wretched;  but  then  they  pass  much  of  their  time  in  the  open  a  i^* 
Their  food  is  coaise,  but  abundant;  so  that  they  are  happy  ai>^ 
contented,  deplorable  though  their  condition  seems.     Your  laboiire^^ 
are  net  happy,  ours  are.    Your  pi  or  are  so  poor  that  the  heart  sickeJ^ 
to  look  at  them.     Our  poor  do  not,  like  yours,  offend  the  eye,  arx^ 
certainly  they  do  not  require  the  aidul  the  benevolent.'*     Probab--^  y 
there  was  much  trutli  in  what  my  courteous  friend  remarked;  2lC^^^ 
though  I  am  prepared  to  take  off.  something  from  the  favoural>^^ 
picture  he  gave — fur  national  partiality  may  have  a  little  influeno 
him — it  may  be  pcifcctiy  true  that,  with  a  warmer  climate,  and 
more  fertile  soil,  poverty  and  distress  may  lose  half  their  horro 
and  repulsiveness. 

Vice  is  the  next  iu  the  list  of  causes  I  have  to  enumerate, 
all  forms  of  vice  diunkenness  is  certainly  the  worst,  the  most  coc*- 
men,  and  the  most  unnecessary.     Let  it  be  admitted  tl)at  a  modera^'^    ^ 
amount  of  beer  and  wine  is  what  people  will  have,  and  that  it  wx  t  ^ 
not  injure  them.     Let  it,  in  fact,  be  conceded  that  in  moderatio^^ 
alcoholic  beverages  are  harndess   luxuries;    but  beyond  that  ^^^ 
cannot  go.     We  cannot  say  that  alcohol  is  a  cheap  food,  or  tlt»^ 
it  is  a  valuable    economiser  of  other  foods,  or  that  its  diete^'^ 
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and  medicinal  properties  arc  remarkable.  At  best  it  is  a  luxury, 
and  an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  government.  Of  course, 
the  daty  is  well  known  to  be  high,  and  were  no  alcohol  consumed 
other  articles  of  consumption  would  have  to  bear  extra  taxes  to  keep 
np  the  national  income;  but  making  liberal  allowance  for  taxation, 
Baking  ample  allowance  for  the  largest  quantity  of  stimulants  that 
An  be  admitted  to  be  harmless,  what  portion  of  the  £150,000,000 
ow  yearly  expended  on  alcoholic  beverages  is  wasted  ?  Let  us 
ace  it  at  a  moderate  rigure,  £80,000,000  a  year;  let  us  add  to 
at  the  cost  of  the  disease,  crime,  insubordination,  loss  of  time 
d  pauperism  caused  by  excess ;  let  us  remember  the  value  of 
>  land,  of  the  labour,  of  the  capital  invested  in  annually  pro- 
5iD^f  the  £80,000,000  of  stimulants,  admitted  to  be  wasted,  and 

liave  little  short  of  £200,000,000  lost  to  the  country.  What  a 
tnge  would  come  over  England  were  there  no  drunkards,  and 
re  there  no  longer  any  of  those  awful  and  expensive  evils  which 
inkenness  brings  with  it. 

-Allied  to  drunkenness — of  the  same  class — is  the  use  of 
acco,  opium,  and  other  narcotics.  Conceding  that  in  this  case, 
',  the  duty  forms  a  large  item  of  the  whole  expenditure,  and  that 
s  duty  would  have  to  be  raised  in  other  ways  were  the  consump. 
II  of  narcotics  to  cease  in  England,  there  remains  a  sum  not 
counting  to  less  than  four  or  five  millions.  This  total  wisely 
pended,  might  bring  comfort  to  many  a  home,  and  might  help 

remove  those  appalling  forms  of  poverty  which  make  our 
aeted  civilisation  sometimes  almost  worso  than  a  state  of  bar- 
fism. 

Then,  too,  of  the  same  class,  are  other  forms  of  vice,  the  evil 
^its  of  which  have  to  be  borne  by  the  innocent,  and  the  cost 
"Which  is  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  steady  and  industrious. 
^  sms  of  great  cities,  as  the  lamented  Sir  Arthur  Helps  said  with 
-1  pathos,  were  almost  too  dreadful  to  think  of.  They  cause 
^ase,  misery,  ruin  of  homes,  and  lawlessness ;  they  destroy  peace 
^e,  and  prepare  a  bitter  reckoning  for  that  terrible  day  wheu  the 
^rts  of  all  will  be  laid  open,  and  men  will  receive  according 
their  deeds  have  been  good  or  evil. 

Fourth  on  the  long,  black,  revolting  list,  comes  the  mis-applica- 
n  of  labour.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  against  art,  fine  houses,  and 
autiful  clothes,  so  that  there  is  no  extravagance,  no  running  into 
bt  to  obtain  them,  though  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  the 
perfluity  of  the  rich  could  be  given  to  the  poor,  so  that  there 
ght  be  less  inequality  of  condition.  But  by  mis-application  of 
K)ur  I  mean  something  far  ditfereat.  Let  the  arts  long  flourish 
d  prosper.     By  all  means  let  purer  tastes  obtain  in  our  midst 

ihere^  however,  anything  to  be  urged  in  defence  of  horse-racing, 
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)l]Dg,  game  preservinor?    Can  anytbiDg  be  said  in  support  o( 
evil  system  of  solicitic*^  and   purchasing  orders   in  trade,  a 
3m  employing  the  services  of  many  thousands  of  men,  and 
ing  to  corruption,  extravagance,  and  fraud.  What  arguments  are 
re  in  favour  of  cumbrous  legal  procedures,  iniquitous  munidpil 
i  parliamentary  forms,  and  of  a  hundred  other  processes  by  wUdi 
3  men  have  to  do  the  work  of  one,  just  because  some  precedent 
jst  be  regarded  ?     What  can  be  thought  of  the  waste  of  labour 
a  thousand  ways,  occasioned  by  luxury  or   want  of  thought t 
liere  can  Ikj  no  doubt,  that  with  greater  simplicity  in  the  con- 
uct  of  business,  and  with  more  method  and  wislom  in  the  appli- 
cation of  labour  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
many  millions  would  be  saved  to  the  country  every  year,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  whose  labour  is  now  wasted,  could 
give  their  attention  to  pursuits  which  would  be  of  service  to  thom- 
eelves  and  the  community. 

Still  the  list  of  causes  of  poverty  lengthens.     There  is  the  waste 
of  the  fruits  of  industry,  which  the  immense  wealth  of  compara- 
tively few  persons  aloce  renders  possible.     Let  me  explain  myseli 
clearly.     The  total  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  about 
£1,200,000,000  a  year,  which  would  give  an  average  of  £200  pel 
annum  to  each  family.     Now,  were  the  greatest  extremes  to  rang^ 
between  £150  and  £500  or  £600  per  family  per  year,  would  ^ 
be  possible  that  thoughtless  waste  should  be  as  common  as     ^^ 
is  now?    Large  sums   are  daily  thrown  away  in  all  conceiva.^\* 
ways  by  the  very  wealthy  with  no  advantage  to  any  one.  To  gratis  J 
their  whims  thousands  of  persons  ceaselessly  toil,   doing  thii3-^^ 
literally  of  no  use  to  any  one.     Would  families  with  £300  a  y^^^ 
waste  half  their  income  on  unnecessary  journeys,  on  altering  and 
altering  houses,  clothes,  gardens,  in  changing  all  manner  of  tbiiB.^ 
just  for  the  love  of  change  ?     Of  course  not.     But,  then,  I  shall     ^^^ 
told  that  the  whims  and  luxuries  of  the  rich  provide  employment  ^V 
thousands  of  the  poor,  who  would  otherwise  starve.     Were  it  reaJ-  *^ 
true  that  the  wealthy  expend  money  to  support  the  labouri*-^° 
population,  there  would  be  some  show  of  reason  for  the 
recklessness;  but  even  then,  were  benevolence  the  object,  h 
much  better  to  lay  out  one*s  income  wisely,  prudently,  and  eoonoi 
cally !     Labour  would  be  employed  were  it  some  one's  fancy 
expend  an  income    in  cutting  and  filling  up  trenches,  but  w. 
would  bo  any  the  better  for  such  folly  ?  while  it  is  obvious  th^^^ ' 
were  all  capitalists  and  landowners  to  spend  their  available  fun^^j 
in  this  profitless  way,    England  would  in  ten  years   be  ruine-^^^' 
No;  it  is  the  enormous  wealth  of  a  small  class  which  encourag-^^ 
the  reckless  and  profuse  expenditure  I  so  lament  to  sec,  and  wbic^^ 
alone  renders  possible  such  thoughtless  mis-application  and  waste -^* 
wealth. 
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Imprudent  marriages  stand  high  among  the  causes  of  poverty, 
lere  is  no  use  disguising  the  truth,  the  population  of  this  country 
iDcreasing  with  tremendous  rapidity,  and  improvements  in  sani- 
7  legislation,  and  the  greater  wealth  of  many  classes,  make  the 
^rtality  among  the  youn^  and  old  less  and  less.  As  a  result  the 
)portion  of  persons  unable  to  add  to  the  national  wealth,  or  to 
e  pleasure  to  their  fellows,  gets  larger  and  larger  every  year.     I ' 

not  advocating  celibacy,  but  I  do  think  that  the  reckless 
niages  of  many  of  the  poor  do  a  great  deal  to  render  them 
lerable  and  poverty-stricken.  A  wife  and  family  are  a  great 
den,  and  should  only  be  coveted  by  those  who  are  in  position 
bear  them.  What  happiness  does  marriage  bring  a  man  who 
)re  marriage  can  hardly  support  himself?  Think,  too,  of  the 
ery  of  half-starved' wives,  and  uneducated,  ill-clothed,  neglected 
dren.  By  all  means  let  young  people  get  engaged — let  them 
3are  for  marriage  in  all  possible  ways ;  but  let  them  not  nwdly, 
linally  rush  into  wedlock,  and  thereby  lay  up  a  fearful 
irge  for  themselves.  Among  the  poor  this  custom  of  impru- 
b  marriages  is  carried  to  a  length  hardly  possible  in  the  higher 
ks  of  life,  but  no  class  is  altogether  free  from  blame.  Toung 
ites  occasionally  marry  on  £150  a  year ;  clerks  commence  house- 
ping  in  the  same  misery ;  and  young  shopkeepers  sometimes  rush 

marriage  with  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  finding  how  little 
ity  there  is  in  love  in  a  cottage. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  poor  little  Independent 
ister,  who  has  a  young  wife  and  five  or  six  children.  His 
»me  is  under  £100  a  year.  It  would  have  needed  a  heart  of 
le  to  resist  feeling  deep  compassion  for  this  unhappy  man, 
dally  when  he  confessed  that  his  had  been  from  infancy  one 
;  struggle  for  existence. 

No  master  can  pretend  to  pay  his  men  according  to  the  size  of 
r  families.  A  thing  fetches  its  market  value,  whether  its  pro- 
3r  has  himself  alone  to  support,  or  has  to  contrive  for  twenty 
)le,  and  it  is  only  right  that  it  should  be  so. 
Bdarriage  is  a  great  blessing  prudently  entered  upon,  but  what 
it  to  be  a  help  may  prove  a  curse.  There  are  thousands — aye, 
Ireds  of  thousands  of  households  in  which  early  and  imprudent 
riages  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  life-long  misery,  unhappi. 
,  vice,  disease,  and  sorrow.  I  do  not  assign  any  age  as  the 
t  one  for  marriage,  for  in  some  cases  twenty  is  prudent,  in 
rs  even  forty  is  imprudent. 

[  cannot  in  a  magazine  article  pretend  to  exhaust  the  long 
i  list;  but  let  me  draw  attention  to  one  more  evil,  and  not  the 
;.  It  is  the  influence  which*  nepotism,  the  sale  of  appointments, 
favouritism  have  in  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  making 
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more  hopeless  the  penury  of  the  poor.     There    are   scores  of  ' 
thousands  of  posts  of  all  descriptions  in  this  country,  the  salary 
attached  to  which  ranges  from  £S>  to  six  times  as  many  thousands. 
In  all  cases  the  patron  or  trustee  is  supposed  to  select  the  best 
candidate;  but  how  often  is   that  done?      Influence  is  always 
at    once  brought  to  bear.       Now,    as   a  family  gets  wealthier 
and  more  powerful  its  younger  branches  are  increasingly  likely 
to  be  helped  up  in  the  world.     It  is  all-important  to  possess  in- 
fluence— that  strauge,  peculiarly  English  word— if  success  is  desired, 
— influence  with  persons  in  authority.     Of  course,  ability  alone  is 
sometimes  picked  out,    or  ability  makes  for  itself  fnends,  but 
generally  the  patron  is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  sees 
ability  where  there  are  position,  wealth,  and  good  fortune.    So  do  we 
find  the  good  things  of  life  get  into  the  hands  of  a  small  class, 
while  the  many  stand  longing  at  a  distance  for  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  great  man's  table;  but  how  often  are  they  doomed  to 
disappointment  I     So  the  rich  become  richer  and  stronger,  and  the 
poor  get  poorer  and  more  down-trodden. 

Truly  a  black,  repulsive  list  of  causes  is  here  given,  not, 
perhaps,  very  inviting  to  the  reader,  and  not  full  of  novel  informa- 
tion.  Let  him  find  out  whether  he  is  helping  to  keep  up  that 
lamentable  slate  of  things  of  which  ho  cannot  approve,  though  he 
may  not  realise  its  dreadful  significance.  Let  him  endeavour  to 
lessen  those  extremes,  which  he  cannot  deny  are  injurious  to  rich 
and  poor  ;  and  let  him  wisely,  prudently,  and  thoughtfully  use  that 
which  he  hath,  so  that  he  may  never  know  the  pangs  of  penury  and 
neglect. 
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SCATTERED  ARROWS  : 

▲  NOVELETTE. 

BY  SARIETTE  PORTMA.N, 
Authoress  of  the  "  Widower's  Wooing/'  &c. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE      TWO      PEOPOSALS. 

**  I  offer  you,  lady,  a  name  not  unknown, 
A  fortune  which  worthless  without  you  is  grown  ; 
All  my  life  at  your  feet — I  lay  down  at  your  feet — 
A  heart  which  for  you,  and  jou  only,  can  beat.*' 

'HEN  Monsieur  Le  Vicomte  de  Sans-souci  arrived  at  Tilney 
^t,  he  at  once  asked  for  Mrs.  Lascelles,  deeming  it  wisest  to 
'^iiand  the  band— not  to  say,  fortune — of  the  stately  Kate,  in  the 
^t  instance,  of  her  mother.  Ho  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
*t  lady  at  home,  busily  engaged  writing  letters,  a  favourite  occu- 
^ion  of  hers  when  ruffled,  which  was  very  often  the  case. 

Ber  manner  gave  one  the  idea  that  she  was  very  much  sat 
>ii,  crushed,  and  snubbed,  which  was  very  likely ;  she  was  an 
^e,  tiresome  little  woman,  and  irritated  one  into  snubbing  her 
iust  one's  will.  The  sound  of  her  voice  had  a  deprecatory, 
lilous  tone  as  it  issued  through  her  closed  teeth,  a  word  would 
se  her  to  dissolve  in  tears,  which  may  have  accounted  for  her 
h2d-out  appearance.  She  was  decidedly  in  awe  of  her  daughter, 
-e,  who  kept  her  in  order,  and  slightly  bullied  her.     She  liked 

admired  her  all  the  better  for  it,  constantly  remarking,  after  an 
tbition  of  that  young  lady's  will  and  pleasure  which  had  been' 
irect  opposition  to  her  own— 

*'  You  are  so  like  your  poor  father,  poor  chUd — he  was  always  so 
I  of  his  own  way,  and  never  let  me  have  a  voice  in  the  matter 
en  sure  I  don't  mind  what  you  do."  Here  the  pet  handker- 
t  would  come  into  requisition,  and  the  performance  would  last 
lome  minutes,  and  she  would  afterwards  carry  her  complaint  to 
a  Kettering,  whom  she  scolded  and  tyrannised  over  tojier  heart's 
ient. 

She  rose  when  the  Vicomte  was  announced,  and  shook  hands 
I  him  in  a  limp  manner. 
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"  Good  morning,  Monsieur  de  Sans-souci !"  she  said;  "Iliflf 
you  are  pretty  well  ?     How  hot  it  is  to-day  T* 

"Oh,  yes— yes,'*  said  the  Vicomte,  **it  is  beautiful!  la 
charm  to  see  you  look  so  well  ;  and  Miss  Lascelle,  how  she  d< 
I  come  to  speak  of  her  wid  you.  I  love — tell  me  I  do  not  love 
vain !  I  am  one  of  the  noble  house  of  Sans.souci — a  proud  boa 
ma  foi.  I  am  not  unworthy  to  wed  wid  a  daughter  of  Albion! 
place  my  chateau,  my  ancestors,  my  future,  my  title,  and  myself 
her  feet.     Vat  ynu  say,  eh  ?" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  answered  querulously,  "y 
talk  so  fast.  Where  is  your  castle  ? — and  I  am  sure  I  heard  y 
had  no  money  at  all.  Of  course,  I  don't  know ;  but  somebc 
said  so." 

"  Madame !"  exclaimed  the  Frenchman,  with  a  lowering  firoi 
"  you  talk  of  money,  and  I  talk  of  love.     I  have  got  the  h( 
deferred.     1  burn — I  ache — I  explode  with  feeling!'*  laying 
hand  on  his  heart  as  he  spoke,  seemingly  in  a  very  perturbed  sta 

Mrs.  Lascelles  was  slightly  alarmed,  and  was  in  favour  of  be 
ing  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  apartment ;  so  with  this  view  ! 
made  towards  the  door,  saying,  as  she  did  so — 

"  1  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  I  dou't  think  I  should  likei 
daughter  to  marry  a  foreigner,"  she  continued,  with  more  sincer 
than  tact ;  "  but  don't  go  on  so,  and  knock  yourself  about ;  she  v 
marry  you  if  she  likes — I  can't  prevent  her." 

**  Bless  you,  madame ;  you  say  she  marry  me  if  she  like  me 
dat  is  quite  easy.  I  tink  I  am  made  to  be  like — I  fear  nothing, 
ask  but  to  behold  her,"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  Mrs.  Lascelles'  haJ 
pressing  it  alternately  to  his  lips  and  to  his  heart,  while  she  in  VJ 
struggled  to  release  it.  "  Ciel !  I  breathe,  I  live!"  again  1 
hand  was  kissed  with  great  effusion. 

It  was  then  that  the  door  of  the  back  drawing-room  opened  quiet 
and  Miss  Lascelles  entered,  with  her  usual  air  of  calm  superiorit 
but  when  her  eyes  rested  on  the  pair  thus  engaged,  ignorant  of  ^ 
honour  that  awaited  her,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  anger;  i 
jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stupid  little  Frencha 
was  making  love  to  her  mother. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  I  am  surprised  at  you !  How  can  you 
sosUly?" 

The  Vicomte,  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  turned  quickly  roum 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle  !"  he  exclaimed,  dropping  the  hand  he  he 
and  advancing  towards  her,  **  How  glad  I  am  you  have  come 
crown  my  happiness  !  Your  mamma  have  given  her  consent;  s 
know  how  I  love,  how  I  adore,  how  I  suffer !  Speak  but  c 
word — one  little  word— dat  shall  make  me  de  happy  man. 
am  at  your  feet,  mademoiselle,"  suiting  the  action  to  the  wonb 
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ie  spoke.  ^*  I  shall  not  rise  till  you  say,  *  Hypolite,  men  cher 
Bjpolite,'  '*  this  was  said  in  accents  of  melting  tenderness, 
"'  soyezheurenx.'  " 

Miss  Lascelles  had  hitherto  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  his  eloquence ;  hut  now  that  he  paused  as  much  for 
breath  as  for  an  answer,  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  cutting  irony— 

' '  I  should  not  have  thought  my  consent  was  necessary  after 
what  I  have  just  witnessed,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,"  edging 
herself  away  from  him  as  she  spoke.  "  But/*  she  continued,  turn- 
ing towards  Mrs.  Lascelles,  "you  don't  suppose,  mamma,  I  can 
aUo-HT  you  to  make  such  a  goose  of  yourself.  You  can't  want  to 
nwrrj  at  your  age — he  might  be  your  son — ridiculous  1" 

**  Mon  Dieu !"  exclaimed  the  Vicomte,  with  unafifected  surprise, 
'/ixiarry  madame?  Juste  ciel!" 

**rm  sure,  dear  child,"  whispered  Mrs.  Lascelles,  "I  don't 
know  what  you  mean.  I  don't  want  to  marry  anybody, — he  came 
to  propose  for  you.  Now,  why  don't  you  say  so  ?"  she  continued, 
turning  to  the  Vicomte.  '*  Tell  Kate  just  what  you  said  to  me,  and 
what  I  said  to  you." 

The  Vicomte,  thus  adjured,  put  himself  in  a  dramatic  attitude, 
and  prepared  to  go  over  his  proposal  once  more  in  the  presence  of 
its  object. 

•*  Adorable  mademoiselle!"  he  began,  "  is  it  possible  that  one 
moment  you  could  mistake  the  feeling  of  your  Hypolite  \    I  am 

your*  for  always.     Take  my  heart " 

•'Monsieur  !"  here  broke  in  Kate,  "if  this  is  what  brought  you 

^^^^    this  morning,  and  made  you  behave  in  that  absurd  way  to 

mactknia^  take  my  answer  at  once.     I  am  surprised  that  you  should 

addx-css  mt  in  such  a  manner,  considering  our  very  slight  acquaint- 

^ciio^  which,  of  course,  ceases  from  to-day.     I  beg  to  reject  the 

*^^c^ur  of  your  alliance !"  turning  away  haughtily  as  she  spoke  to- 

^a^x3s  the  window,  and  gazing  at  the  passers-by  with  careleBs 

"^*i«erence. 

Tlhe  Vicomte  was  speechless  with  amazement  at  his  summary 
"^^^^issal ;  his  vanity  was  deeply  wounded,  as  much  by  her  manner 
^  V>y  her  words.  His  next  idea  was  not  to  return  to  the  charge — 
^"^-%  he  judged  would  be  hopeless — but  to  retreat  as  gracefully  as  he 
^^^\d,  thinking  that  a  good  retreat  was  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
^^^tiory. 

**  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  bowing  low  before  her,  **  I  obey  you, 

^   ^o  far  that  ray  lips  are  sealed  on  de  subject  of  my  adoration ;  but 

^^"Vare— nevare  ask  your  Hypolite  to  tear  your  image  from  his 

^^^rt!    Paidon   his   fault— let  him  see  you  from  de  distance. 

^^eu!" 

Kate's  only  answer  to  this  pathetic  appeal  was  a  chillmg  little 

D    D 
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bow  and  a  mocking;  smik- ;  IaiI  Mrs.  LwcoHe.s,  \\i.')  was  no^  ^^ 
tears  on  tlic  Vicomle's  arL<.r.:il,  bfUi,,  cee];ly  impressed  Ly  ^^^* 
depth  of  Lis  uirecUo:i,  1  clu  ^  uL  litjf  l.aml  \..tli  a  watery  siDi^^ 
saying— 

**  Good-bvf,  (iLar  Mo:i  i-.-ur  do  Sar.  -s-,;u'i  !  I  ;im  ?o  sorry  » 
your  disappointrntul,  I  wish  I  could  have  d<»ne  something  to U*^ 
you.     I  i^hal'  be  always  so  glad  to  see  you — I  shall  indeed!" 

**  Mamma!"  said  Kate  with  a  frown,  which  effectually  silenc 
her,  **how  can  you  talk  in  that  way  V 

"Adieu,  chcre  madaiiic!"  said  Hypolito,  with  a  grateful  loc 
as  he  again  ccmnntted  the  enormity  of  raisini;  that  lady's  hand 
his  lips;  and  as  he  (quitted  the  room  he  wondered  to  himself  wh 
the  amount  of  her  jointure  might  be,  and  wdiether  it  would  be  woi 
while  to  improve  the  favourable  impression  he  had  evidently  ma 
in  that  quarter.  His  vanity  here  suggested  that  perhaps  Kat 
refusal  of  his  magnificent  proposals  might,  after  all,  have  be 
the  result  of  jealousy ;  her  anger  was  explained,  and  her  appare 
want  of  appreciation  of  himself  was  appreciation  in  disguise. 

So  thoroughly  imbued  was  he  with  this  idea  that  he  looked  up 
his  rejection  as  a  veritable  triumph.     He  went  straight  to  the  ck 
and  the  first  person  he  encountered  was  his  host  of  the  morning, 
the  truth  must  be  told,  that  gentleman  had  been  on  the  watch 
him  for  the  last  half- hour,  rightly  conjecturing  that  the  club  woi 
be  a  sure  find  about  luncheon-time. 

As  he  caught  sight  of  the  Vicomte's  radiant,  self-satisfied  € 
pression,  his  hopes  sunk  to  zero.  "  What  was  the  use  of  asking  tt 
little  beggar  any  questions?"  he  thought ;   "  of  course  it's  all  up. 

He  turned  away  ;  but  not  in  time  to  avoid  the  man  for  whc 
he  had  been  so  eagerly  waiting  but  a  few  minutes  before. 

The  Vicomte's  voice  arrested  him  in  his  flight,  the  Vicomt* 
hand  was  on  his  coat-sleeve,  as  he  said  in  his  airiest  manner — 

*'  Wait  a  leetle,  mon  cher  Brooke,  T  have  something  vary  p 
ticular  to  say.  Congratulate  me  !  I  have  suffered  much  ;  but  it 
ovare  now."  They  had  entered  the  morning-room,  which  mi 
almost  deserted. 

Sir  Robert  shook  himself  loose  of  the  detaining  grasp.     He  w 
sick  at  heart,  and  in  no  humour  for  further  confidences.     He  oe* 
knew  how  much  he  had   loved  her  till  now  ;  he  would  not 
tortured  by  the  recital  of  his  rival's  success. 

"You  are  a  very  l-l-lucky  man,"   he  said.     "I  haven't 
— I  haven' t-er  a  minute  to-er — to-er  stay.     I  must  be  off." 

**Ah!  but  you  must  hear  what  liappen,"the  Vicoml«  cc 
menced  with  great  volubility.  "  I  go  to  de  house  to  sacrifice  wn 
self,  as  I  tell  you.  You  know  what  I  tink  of  Mess  Lascelle,  < 
how  I  pity  myself?" 
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Here  Brooke  frowned  angrily,  and  muttered  under  bis  breath, 
'  I> — n  his  impertinence  !" 

"Eh  bien,  mon  ami,"  continued  the  Vicomte,  "I  pity  myself 
>  much,  I  say,  *  Hypolite,  my  friend,  why  do  you  do  this  ?  Are 
5 JTO  not  oder  belle  Anglaise  rech  aussi  ?  Be  not  so  fast ;  wait,  you 
iSkJil  suffer    no     more — you    shall   save  yourself.     IPimporte  U 

'*  What !' '  almost  shouted  Sir  Eobert  in  irrepressible  delight. 
"S^ou  d-d-didn't  propose  to  her — she  won't  have  you?  Say  that 
fs^in,  m-m-my  dear  Vicomte.*' 

**  I  say  again  no — a  tousand  times  no  !  she  shall  not  have  me. 
£^m  free —quite  free  !  congratulate  me — I  breathe  once  more !" 

I-I-Indeed  I  do !"  said  Sir  Robert,  shaking  him  vigorously  by 
L^  hand;  "you  couldn't  have  done  better.  I  should  never-er— 
^^vcr  think  of  her  again,  if  I-I-I  w.w-were  you.  Come  and  dine 
itli  me  to-night  at  B-B-Boodle's.'* 

"  Wid  great  pleasure  I  will  be  dere/'  and  after  a  little  desultory 
>xiA'ersation  the  two  young  men  separated,  though  not  before  the 
ix:>cmte  had  received  a  fresh  assurance  from  his  dear  Brooke  thai 
^^  money  should  be  forthcoming  as  agreed  upon. 

That  gentleman  returned  at  full  speed  to  his  rooms  in  St. 
i^xnes's  Street  with  a  fixed  resolve  to  propose  to  his  adored  Kate 
>F  letter  that  very  day.  ''  How  can  I  tell,*'  he  thought,  **  what 
"i^-J^  happen  to-morrow  \ — the  Vicomte  is  so  changeable — I  may  as 
«^®11  have  first  chance.  It's  a  difiicult  letter  to  write,  I  know ;  but 
^^  so  bad  as  speaking — I  shouldn't  get  a  word  out.  1  had  better 
rite." 

He  shut  himself  up,  and  gave  orders  not  to  be  disturbed,  lit  a 
aTQj'  for  inspiration,  and  began  his  letter. 

St.  James's  Street. 

^Iy  dearest  Miss  Lascelles^ — You  must  have  seen  for  some  time  past 
^^  ^"wf ully  fond  I  am  of  you  ;  and  I  hope  you  won't  be  surprised  or  angry 
*^^  telling  you  so.  Do  try  and  care  for  me — I  wUl  wait  for  years  if  you 
*^  Only  promise  to  try  and  Jove  me,  and  be  my  wife  some  day.  I  know  I'm 
^  ^ulf  good  enough  for  you — I  don't  know  who  is,  you  are  so  beautiful — so 
^^^ — 80  altogether  nicer  than  anybody  else  in  the  world.  You  don't  know 
^  Nearly  I  love  you,  and  I  think  1  could  make  you  happy. 

^ray  don't  answer  this  in  a  hurry,  or  tell  me  there's  no  hope— I  could  be 
^^^:nt  with  the  smallest  encouragement.  I  only  want  to  be  allowed  to  love 
*^  1  am  afraid  I  have  expressed  my  meaniug  very  badly,  I  am  such  a  stupid 
*"^^^,  and  so  very  much  iu  earnest.  My  whole  happiness  depends  on  your 
^'^'^r— I  feel  I  can't  live  without  you.  I  shall  see  you  at  the  Bankes's  ball 
^  ^^onday  ;  will  you  dance  the  second  valse  with  me  ?  Or  we  can  sit  it  out^— 
^y  keep  it  for  me. 

Yours,  always  devotedly, 

BoBEBT  Brooks. 

Sir  Eobert  read  this  effusion  over  and  over  again — each  time 
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with  less  satisfaction.     "  It's  a  bad  letter,"  he  thought ;  "  I've  not 
said  half  CDOugh." 

He  tried  his  hand  ac^ain  at  composition  with  even  worse 
success ;  so  in  desperation  he  sealed  and  directed  his  first  attempt, 
and  went  out  and  posted  it  himself  at  the  nearest  pillar-post. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   **  OLD  LOYE  AND   THE  NEW." 

"  The  new  wine,  the  Dew  wine,  it  tastetli  like  the  old — 
The  heart  is  all  athirst  again,  the  drops  are  all  of  gold  ; 
I  thought  the  cup  was  hrokeu,  I  thought  the  tale  was  told  ; 
But  the  new  wine,  the  new  wine,  it  taateth  like  the  old." 

Mrs.  Orant's  letter  to  her  dear  friend,  Lady  Nina  Ketteriog, 
as  we  have  seen,  brought  forth  the  desired  result.  Nina  ^^a« 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  her  coming  to  town,  and  pressed  her  t» 
make  Eaton  Place  her  head-quarters.  Lord  Kettering,  contrary  *<> 
his  custom,  did  not  ofiFer  any  opposition  to  her  wish.  Beatrix® 
Fitzgerald  had  dined  at  Eaton  Place  but  once  as  yet  with  her  motU^^' 
but  Nina  was  anxious  that  the  invitation  to  them  should  noti  l^ 
repeated ;  and  she  hoped  that  the  advent  of  Mrs.  Grant  wat^  *^ 
exercise  some  slight  restraint  over  her  father's  behaviour. 

Isabel  Grant  at  first  elected  to  play  the  role  of  the  most  devo^^^*^ 
of  friends  to  her  darling  Nina.     She  coaxed,  skilfully  flatteir'^^* 
and  delicately  sympathised  with  her  ;  but  it  soon  dawned  upon  T^^, 
that  Nina  was  of  no  account  at  all  in  her  father's  eyes,  and  th»^ 
she  wished  to  prolong  her  visit  in  Eaton  Place,  the  lord  and  mas*^*^? 
was  the  one  to  conciliate  ;  so  she  changed  her  tactics  and  xsa^^^ 
cautious  little  advances  towards  a  renewal  of  th^ir  former  intimac?,^^ ' 
but  to  her  surprise,  she  found  him  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charm^^'     ' 
pre-occupied  and  out  of  sorts.     She  at  once  jumped  to  the  conGJ-^!??' 
sion  that  there  was   a  woman   in  the  case,   and  was  soon  fu  J-^!,^ 
enlightened  on  this  head,  through  being  the  amused  spectator  c^^^ 
slight  skirmish  between  father  and  daughter. 

•*  Nina,"  said  Lord  Kettering,  as  he  entered  her  morning  roo^*^-^^' 
where  the  two  ladies  were  sitting,  "  are  you  going  to  the  Bank^^^T 
ball  ?    Because  if  so,  I  should  like  you  to  ask  for  an  invitation 
Miss  Fitzgerald ;  she  would  think  it  very  good-natured  of  you — \ 
won't  be  any  trouble  to  you ;  she  is  sure  to  know  plenty  of  fello 
there.     I  dare  say  I  shall  look  in  myself  for  an  hour  or  so — write 
once,  will  you  ?"  he  seemed  to  take  her  acquiescence  quite 
granted,  and  was  leaving  the  room ;  but  she   detained  him, 
said,  with  heightened  colour  and  in  a  voice  unusually  tirm — 

'*  I  can't  ask  for  a  card  for  Miss  Fitzgerald — it's  too  late,  di 
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pa ;  and  I  promised  to  go  with  Kate  and  Aunt  Lascelles.  I'm  sure 
^ould  be  too  late  to  ask  Mrs.  Bankes  for  an  invitation  now." 

"  Nonsense,  Nina !"  he  rejoined ;  **  you  always  throw  difficulties 
the  way.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  me  to  ask  you  anything  for 
I  to  refuse.    I  particularly  wish  you  to  oblige  me  in  this." 

"  I  am  sure  she  will,"  swavely  broke  in  Mrs.  Grant.     "  Nina, 
r,  you  can't  be  so  ill-natured  as  to  refuse  such  a  little  thing." 
''It's  not  a  little  thing  to  me,"  said  Nina,  with  some  spirit, 
fe  knows  what  I  think  about  this  matter,  and  it's  very  unkind 
lim  to  press  me  in  the  way  he  does — it  is  too  unkind." 

"  Well,  don't  make  a  scene  about  it,"  said  his  loniship,  sarcasti- 
j.  **  I  thought  you  would  have  got  over  your  absurd  jealousy 
1  unreasonable  dislike  of  the  poor  girl  by  this  time  ;  but  as  you 
ren't,  it  cannot  be  helped ;  only  if  Mrs.  Grant  can  talk  you  into  a 
re  amiable  frame  of  mind  I  shall  be  eternally  obliged  u>  her.  I 
h  you  good-bye  for  the  present;  a,nd  by-the-bye,  Nina,  you 
<in*t  wait  dinner.     I  shan't  dine  at  home  to-night." 

**  You  forget  we  expect  Mr.  Grant,"  said  his  daughter;  but  the 
•r  closed  as  she  spoke,  and  he  was  gone.  Nina  felt  thoroughly 
comfortable ;  she  had  been  made  to  appear  childishly  jealous  and 
natured  in  her  visitor's  eyes ;  and,  worse  than  all,  her  cherished 
hel  had  not  come  gallantly  to  the  rescue,  but  seemed  inclined 
side  with  her  father.  Surely,  if  she  knew, — well,  she  would  tell 
*,  or  some  one  else  would  l9e  sure  to  do  so.  ''  I  am  afiraid  you 
>aght  me  very  disagreeable  just  now,  Isabel,"  she  said  with  an 
empt  at  cheerfulness ;  ''  but  I  had  a  very  good  reason  for  what 
aid.  Miss  Fitzgerald  is  horribly  fast,  and  makes  up  to  papa  in 
ray  no  daughter  could  stand,  or  encourage  by  going  about  with  her. 
m  determined  /  won't,  and  papa  knows  it,"  the  tears  stood  in 

eyes  as  she  spoke.  *'  My  great  fear  is  that  she  will  persuade 
1  to  marry  her." 

Isabel  kissed  her  affectionately,  applauded  her  decision,  fully 
lerstood   the   situation,   and  was  secretly  anxious   to  see  this 

disturber  of  the  domestic  harmony. 

Mr.  Harris  here  presented  himself,  with  the  intimation  that  a 

son  wished  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Grant. 

"  Ob,  it's  the  maid  I  was  to  see  this  morning ;  shall  we  have  her 
here,  Nina?"  Assent  being  given,  the  person  was  ushered  in 
the  amiable  Mr.  Harris,  with  whom  she  had  a  prior  acquaintance, 
ing  frequently  drank  tea  in  the  housekeeper's  room ;  for  it  was  a 
l-known  fact  that  this  young  lady  was  keeping  company  with 
,  Green,  his  lordship's  own  gentleman.  It  was  thus  she  had 
rdof  Mrs.  Grant's  situation ;  and  to  be  under  the  same  roof  with 

Adolphus,  if  only  for  a  time,  was  a  chance  too  good  to  be  lost. 
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though  ^  ages  voaB  a  consideration,  seeing  that  a  "  snug  public  "  was       B^^^  ^ 
only  to  be  reached  by  good  wages  and  perquisites.  \r'^^. 

After  the  usuaV  questions  bad  been  asked  and  answered,  and       1'^^ 
Miss  Potter  was,  according  to  her  own  showing,  great  among  maids, 
Mrs.  Grant  inquired  with  whom  she  had  been  living,  and  the  reason 
of  her  quitting  her  situation.  ... 

"  My  last  place  was,  or  ratlier  is,  with— for  I  have  not  left  yet—      1;  T 
ihe  Honourable  Mrs.  Fitzgerald . ' '  \_,  t 

The  two  friends  started  when  they  heard  the  name,  from  different      I 
reasons.     Nina  was  vexed,  Isabel  delighted.  ^ 

**  Oh,  indeed  !"  she  said,  "  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  I  Did  you  also  wait  on 
her  daughter?" 

**  Yes,  ma'am,  I  was  chiefly  her  maid — indeed,  it's  on  her  account 
I'm  leaving,"  which  was  true  enough,  for  Beatrice  had  given   bor      ^-'^ 
warning,  and  in  so  doing  had  greatly  incensed  her. 

Mrs,  Grant  was  privately  determined  to  pursue  the  subject  at  » 
more  convenient  time,  so  dismissed  the  woman,  promising  to  engage 
her  if  her  character  proved  satisfactory. 

**I  suppose  it  would  be  best  to  write  and  put  Mr.  Grant  on 
this  evening?"  began  Nina,  when  the  two  were  once  more  alott^- 
**  I  hope  he  won't  think  it  rude  of  us." 

Isabel  looked  at  her  keenly,  as  she  fancied  she  detected  a  toao  ^ 
regret  in  her  companion's  voice.  Maurice  had  been  a  frequent  visi*^^ 
in  Eaton  Place  since  her  (Isabel's)  arrival,  and  she  had  school^ 
herself  into  meeting  him  with  apparent  calmness,  though  oft^^^ 
stung  by  the  wholly  indiflferent  manner  in  which  he  treated  her. 

Maurice,  on  his  side,  was  more  vexed  than  he  cared  to  shov^     ^ 
ner  being  thus  intimately  associated  with  the  girl  who  was  unc<=^^* 
sciously  becoming  so  dear  to  him.     As  yet  there  had  been  nott^i-^^ 
in   his  guarded   demeanour   towards    Nina    to   arouse  the  I^^^.. 
suspicion  of  his  dawning  aflfection  in  the  mind  of  Isabel.     She  t^ 
raised  herself  languidly  from  her  chair,  saying — 

"  Mr.  Grant  is  so  intimate  here,  I  should  let  him  come  if  I  t^"^^ 
you — it  will  be  more  amusing  than  having  only  me  to  talk  to." 

Nina,  nothing  loth,  smilingly  assented,  taking  no  notice  of    '^^ 
allusion  to  his  frequent  visits,  which  she  had  began  to  find  ir^^^^ 
pleasant  indeed,  and  to  anticipate  and  look  forward  to.  , 

The  nominal  dinner  hour  at  the  Ketterings  was  half-past  eig^^^^-^  i 
but  Maurice  presented  himself  as  the  first  quarter  after  eight  strU^^ 
on  the  ear  of  his  hostess,  who,  with  laudable   punctuality,    v^^J^ 
already  dressed,  and  had   descended  to   the  drawing-room.     ^^^^ 
toilette  was  of  the  simplest — a  high  white  silk,  trimmed  with  la^  ^^ZJt 
and  without  any  ornaments  whatever.     She  was  looking  her  b-^^^^ 
and  her  brightest,  so  Maurice  thought  as  he  returned  her  greeti-^^*^ 
with  a  warmth  he  was  angry  with  himself  for  not  beioc^  betr*^ 
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ibie  to  control  his  feelings.  Nina's  fair  face  flushed  as  her  eyes  met 
lis;  the  smile  left  her  pretty,  mobile  mouth  as  she  nervously  played 
nth  the  fan  she  was  holding  ;  and  breaking  the  awk^^ard  silence, 
8 both  felt  it  to  be,  she  said,  without  again  raising  her  eyes — 

**I  am  sorry  to  say  Lord  Kettering  dines  out  to-niglit.  I 
ippose  he  had  forgotten  this  engagement  when  he  asked  you.  I 
ooldhave  written  to  tell  you  this,  but  thought^  perhaps,  you  might 
ill  wish  to  come  and  dine  with  Isabel  and  me." 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  didn't  put  me  oflF— it  would  have  been  a 
rrible  disappointment  if  you  had ;  I've  not  seen  you  for  two  whole 

fS." 

"  What  a  long  time !"  she  said,  laughing  ;  but  again  the  tell- 
e  colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks  ;  the  words, were  common-place 
3iigh,  but  there  was  a  world  of  suppressed  feeling  in  the  tone  in 
ich  they  were  uttered.  "  Where  have  you  been  ?"  she  added. 
[  thought  we  should  have  seen  you  at  the  Brandon's,  last  night, 
5  ball  was  such  a  good  one.     Wby  didn't  you  come  V 

Maurice  drew  nearer  to  her  with  a  gratified  feeling  that  perhaps 
5  had  missed  him.  Anyhow,  she  had  thought  about  him — that 
s  something. 

"  I  ran  down  to  Fernleigh  again,  and  stayed  all  night.  You 
irer  said  you  were  going  to  the  Brandon's,  or  I  fancy  I  should  have 
in  there." 

**  You  have  not  admired  my  flowers,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a 
•e  that  stood  on  a  little  table  beside  her,  with  a  view  of  changing 
J  conversation. 

"  Yes,  I  do — they're  lovely !"  bending  down  to  inhale  their 
grance  as  he  spoke ;  "  won't  you  give  me  one  ?"  This  was  said 
a  very  low  voice ;  he  was  very  close  to  her,  his  fair  beard  almost 
icbed  her  shoulder. 

**I  will  i^vc  you  anything  if  you  will  sit  down  there,  and  not 
^ve  till  Isabel  comes  down,"  she  answered.  "There"  meant 
low  chair,  placed  at  a  very  respectful  distance  from  where  she 

**  Give  me  my  flower  first,"  he  pleaded,  and  Nina  shyly  selected 
ittle  spray  of  jasmine  and  heath,  and  tendered  them  to  him.  Ho 
)k  them,  and  with  them  the  little  hand  that  held  them,  but 
leased  it  the  next  instant,  and  moved  hastily  away.  At  this 
stant  the  gong  sounded,  and  Mrs.  Grant  and  the  butler  entered 
Qultaneously. 

Isabel  had  dressed  herself  with  a  view  to  being  very  charming 
8  evening.  She  wore  a  gown  of  grey  satin,  trimmed  with  Brussels 
«,  pearl  ornaments,  and  a  red  camelia  nestling  in  her  dark  hair. 
Ba  thought  she  had  never  seen  her  look  so  beautiful  as  she  gave 
iiuic^  one  rapid  glance  firom  those  vironderful  eyes  of  hers^and  which 
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she  intercepted,  and  felt  a  twinge  which  was  very  much  akm  to 
jealously — it  wasn't  quite  pleasant  to  see  such  a  lovely  woman  look. 
ing  at  HEB  friend  in  that  way.  She  gave  him  a  quick,  little,  inquir- 
ing look,  but  his  eyes  were  bent  on  the  carpet,  he  was  apparently 
in  a  painful  reverie,  which  was  satisfactory  to  her.  The  dinner 
passed  oflF  pleasantly  enough,  though  Maurice  confessed  to  himsdf 
he  was  in  an  anomalous  position,  called  upon  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  these  two  fair  women.  Mrs.  Grant  made  his  task  an 
easy  one,  talking  gaily  all  the  time,  evidently  bant  on  being  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  him ;  and  it  was  not  altogether  easy  to  repuk 
her  advances.  Nina  inwardly  commented  on  this  ;  she  had  fanciod 
he  did  not  like  her  friend,  he  i^ad  certainly  implied  it.  She  would 
take  an  opportunity  of  asking  to  hear  the  story  he  had  half  pro- 
mised  to  tell  her  some  day. 

Maurice  took  his  leave  early,  and  as  he  lit  his  cigar  felt  in  a 
much  more  charitable  frame  of  mind  towards  Isabel  Grant  than  he 
had  previously  deemed  possible.  Perhaps  he  had  thought  too 
hardly  of  her.  She  was  evidently  very  foud  of  Lady  N'ina ;  there 
was  no  merit  in  this,  to  be  sure ;  but  still  he  liked  her  the  better 
for  it,  and  was  content  to  accept  the  olive-branch  she  was  bent  on 
extending  to  him.  She,  in  the  meantime,  was  deluding  herself  into 
the  belief  that  Maurice  had  not  forgotten  the  past  so  completely  as 
he  would  have  it  appear,  and  that  she  might,  if  she  pleased,  Vin 
him  to  herself  again. 

'^  Breathe  close  upon  the  ashes, 

It  may  be  flame  will  leap  ; 

Unclose  the  soft,  close  lashes, 

Lift  up  the  lids  and  weep." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BIDDLES     OF     LOVE. 

**  I  think  that  love  is  like  a  play, 

Where  tears  and  smiles  are  blended  ; 
Or  like  a  faithless  April  day, 
Whose  shine  with  shower  is  eoded. 

"  Like  Colnbrook  pavement,  rather  rough, 
Like  trade,  exposed  to  losses  ; 
Or  like  a  Highlaoid  plaid,  all  stuff, 
And  very  full  of  crosses." 

**  I  THINK  this  is  our  valse,"  said  Charlie  Bathurst,  offering  f^ 
arm  to  the  daughter  of  the  house — pretty  Anaie  Bankes  —in  who*^ 
honour  this  ball  had  been  givea.    The  evening  was  as  yet  youn^ 
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contrived  to  obtain  three  dances  from  her  already, 
cy  had  progre5?8ed  rapidly  during  the  last  fortnight 
Beresford's  fostering  care.  He  had  been  a  willing  go- 
1  had  transmitted  numerous  messages  from  the  two 
vas  not  unusual  for  him  to  profifer  his  escort  to  Miss 
to  have  the  honour  of  walking  her  back  to  Portman 
luncheon  in  Queen  Street.  Jenny  lent  her  santion  to 
ions  ;  she  saw  with  evident  pleasure  that  dear  Annie 
rere  getting  quite  fond  of  each  other,  and  she  desired 
uch  as  a  marriage  between  them.  She  had  a  sincere 
n,  and  thought  if  Annie  were  his  wife  they  would  be 
cheeriest  couple  in  the  world ;  but  when  she  confided 
lial  designs  on  Charlie's  liberty  to  her  dear  Eddie, 
in  rather  cooled  her  ardour,  remarking — 
barlie  was  the  last  man  to  marry  an  heiress,  and  that 

)uld  see  him  d d  first !    He  was  full  against  racing. 

lad  good  cause  to  remember." 

s  talking  to  Lady  Nina  Kettering  and  Miss  Lascelles 

ame  up.     She  rose  at  once,  saying  laughingly — 

.  believe  it  is  our  valse,  Mr.  Bathurst;  but  as  my 

not  come  to  claim  me,  we  will  have  a  turn,  if  you 

se  T  like,"  said  Charlie  ;  "  I  should  like  to  dance  with 
;  and  what's  more,  I  intend  to  do  so." 
3 1  won't  ?"  she  said,  demurely. 
,  suppose  anything  of  the  sort,"  he  answered.     "I 
J  myself— mayn't  T !" 
iialk  and  dance,"  she  said.     "  Can  you  ?" 
hen,  we'll  talk,"  was  the  rejoinder;  **  where  does  that 
"  pointing  to  a  festooned  archwayas  he  spoke, 
conservatory?    Mr.  Bathurst,  she  returned,  shyly^; 
as  to  have  found  it  out  yet." 

b  the  better.  I  vote  we  show  them  the  way,  and 
in  the  cool.  I've  a  long  message  to  give  you  from 
d." 

ve  you  invent  a  message  occasionally,"  laughed 
1  are  always  pretending  you  have  something  particular 

have  to-night,  if  you'll  come  and  sit  down  with  me  a 

-do,  there's  a  dear  girl !"  he  said  persuasively. 

as  waxing  very  eloquent  in  look  and  manner,  and  even 

mpanion's  arm  to  his  side  ;  and  Annie,  not  unwillingly, 

to  lead  her  to  the  conservatory. 

lest  conversation,  and  ultimate  disappearance  from  the 

imporary  though  it  was— was  not  unobserved  by  one 
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pair  of  watchful  eyes  at  least.  Kate  Lascolles  had  followed  tte 
every  movement  with  an  angry  and  jealous  glance ;  it  was  Mt 
until  the  silken  curtain  had  concealed  them  from  her  view  that  she 
turned  to  Nina  with  the  remark — 

'*  What  a  horrid  ball  this  is — I  quite  hate  it !" 

"Do  you,  dear?''  said  Nina,  in  a  surprised  tone.  "Why,I 
thought  you  wanted  to  come  so  much  ;  why  don't  you  dance!— »« 
you  waiting  for  Sir  Robert  ?** 

"Don't  be  absurd!"  said  Kate,  peevishly.  She  knew  pretty 
well  why  he  was  not  there  ;  she  had  answered  his  letter  at  once- 
kindly  for  her,  but  she  had,  as  she  thought,  decidedly  refused  him— 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Not  so  with  Sir  Robert ;  he  still  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  fa» 
the  tone  of  her  letter,  a  glimmer  of  hope,  though  he  had  noindina- 
tion  to  meet  her  till  he  had  somewhat  got  over  his  disappointment; 
thus  he  was  absent,  and  Nina,  ignorant  of  the  cause,  commented 
upon  the  fact. 

**  What  a  very  pretty  girl  Annie  Bankes  is  !"  went  on  Kina, 
unconsciously  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of  her  cousin's  anger  against 
that  young  person.  **  What  good  manners  she  has !  she  is  quite  a 
duck!"  she  added. 

"  She  is  a  great  flirt,"  said  Kate,  with  much  asperity,  "ifyoa 
call  that  nice,  and  her  manner  is  quite  odious  ;  if  she  were  engaged 
to  him  it  couldn't  be  more — more  ernpresse,'' 

**  Perhaps  she  is  engaged  to  him,"  replied  Nina,  smiling; 
"  what  a  good  thing  it  would  be,  I  declare — I  hope  they  are.'* 

Kate,  far  from  echoing  the  hope,  felt  a  horrible  tightening  and 
contraction  of  the  heart.  She  clenched  her  hand  hard  on  the  &n 
she  held,  so  that  it  snapped  in  two,  saying  scarcely  above  to 
breath,  **  I  devoutly  hope  not."  The  words  were  too  low  for  Nini 
to  hear ;  besides,  two  or  three  men  were  just  then  endeavouring  to 
persuade  her  to  change  her  intention  of  not  valsing  this  evening,  in 
their  favour.  The  band  had  just  commenced  the  "  Grande  Duches* 
Valse;"  but  Nina  was  resolute  at  first,  till  solicited  by  a  veryoH 
friend,  Colonel  Dudley,  the  best  valser  out. 

"  I  don't  care  about  dancing  to-night,"  she  said;  '*  but  as  Kate 
is  dancing  now,  1  will,  if  you  wish  it  very  much."  Miss  Lascelte 
partner,  good  young  m(in  though  lie  was,  did  not  pour  balm  inW 
ht  r  wounds,  but  rather  aggravated  them, 

"Who  is  that  pretty  girl  in  white  and  rose,  that  Cbarlie 
JJathurst  is  going  in  for  this  evening?"  he  asked.  "  Talk  about  not 
spooning, — I  never  saw  such  spoons  in  my  life;  he  has  never  left  her 
all  night — what  a  humbug  he  is !" 

**  I  suppose  he  can't  help  her  flirting  with  him,  if  she  choosfl^ 
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aid  Kate,  crossly,  willing  to  delude  herself  into  the  hope  ihat  she 
ras  speaking  the  truth. 

"Oh,  can't  he?"  said  Mr.  Miles  ;  "it's  the  other  way  up,  I 
88ure  you  !     Look  afc  them  now, — what  do  you  think  of  that  V 

What  did  she  think  of  that — it  siung  her  to  the  quick ;  his 
vident  devotion  to  another  woman  tried  her  terribly — she  had 
eed,  of  all  her  self-command  to  conceal  the  torture  ohe  was 
ndnring.  Her  partner  saw  nothing,  of  course,  of  all  this,  and 
QDudered  he  was  making  himself  very  agreeable  indeed. 

For  Isabel  Grant  the  ball  had  promised  to  be  a  very  enjoyable 
ne,  insomuch  as  Maurice  had  asked  her  to  dance  once  or  twice, 
lid  been  otherwise  very  attentive  to  the  beautiful  young  widow, 
ro  bim  she  was  not  the  rose ;  but  she  lived  near  it^  and  he  couldn't 
le  always  hovering  about  Lady  Nina  Kettering,  and  making  her 
©nspicuous  by  his  attentions ;  then  Mrs.  Grant  was  quite  willing 
0  talk  about  her  friend^  Nina ;  and  this  was  pleasant  until  she 
jrew  spiteful,  tiring  of  her  subject  and  of  his  too  evident  interest 
nit. 

"  Look  at  Nina  valsing  with  that  irresistible  Colonel  Dudley !  I 
inqr  he  makes  up  to  her  very  much,"  she  said. 

"How  can  you  talk  in  this  way?"  said  Maurice,  angrily,  **  I 
im quite  sure  you  are  mistaken."  It  burst  upon  her  like  a  revela- 
tioD  that  perhaps  this  was  the  woman  Maurice  loved — was  she  an 
uigel,  ah,  was  she  ? 

"How  you  take  up  the  cudgels,  when  no  defence  is  necessary," 
ihe  said,  sarcastically.  "  I  hope  Nina  will  be  properly  grateful  to 
foo,  and  Colonel  Dudley  too,  to  consider  their  friendship  so  very 
Jatonic."  Maurice,  in  spite  of  his  better  judgment,  felt  nettled 
ud  piqued  by  this  random  shaft.  Dudley  was  a  most  unscrupulous 
nan  where  women  were  concerned,  he  knew,  and  had  always  one 
» two  affaires  de  cosur  on  hand.  Why  should  he,  Maurice,  keep 
Joof  from  her  any  longer  when  he  would  give  the  world  to  be 
»arher. 

"I  am  not  singular  in  my  belief,"  he  said ;  "  no  one  could  think 
lifferently  who  knows  Lady  Nina  Kettering  at  all."  He  walked 
^^ay  as  he  spoke,  leaving  Isabel  stunned,  and  with  a  feeling  as  if  a 
^m  had  exploded  at  her  feet.  It  was  all  clear  to  her  now.  A 
thousand  little  things  occurred  to  her  mind  to  strengthen  this  new 
dea, — Nina  was  her  hated  rival :  had  robbed  her  of  Maurice's  love. 
^0^  he  was  doubly  lost  to  her.  What  should  she  do  ?  Her  eyes 
pandered  in  search  of  them ;  and  yes,  there  they  were,  standing  a 
®w  paces  from  her — her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  he  looking  down  at 
^  80  tenderly,  with  a  world  of  love  in  his  eyes  as  they  rested  on 
^  Bweet  face. 

"  How  silent  you  are  ?"  said  Nina,  after  a  little.  **  Are  you 
•oredr 
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**  As  if  I  could  be,'*  1  y}  nnswcrotl  li«jlitiv,  nnd  exerted  Litiiseli  ta 
talk  to  her  on  iridiii' rcn:  -lii.j:-.  t.^'  li.'l  ilu;  valse  was  over,  when  she 
propose-l  they  ^l^<^ui.l  j  ■\\\  Isiibel,  \s\vk  she  th  »ui:l»t,  was  l'>tkiDg 
rather  (lull,  and  s»'>  w  :::!rr\var.:s  the  three  ladies  lei'c. 

The  drivi^  houK*  wa-  a  very  >ilHnt  onu  ;  neitlier  of  La  J  y  Nina 
Keturin;:\s  (onipaiii-'i.s  \i)uci;-al"e.l  a  wonl  both  weie,  unkD':'wn  lo 
her,  suik-riuL:  fnun  ihi*  same  r<):;i plaint,  a  very  severe  attack  of 
jealously. 

'*  (Jvod-niLiiit,  -Var  Kate"'  ^:iid  her  cousin,  as  the  carriage  drew 
up  in  Tdney  Street.  ''  I  am  x)  sorry  you  liavo  not  enjoyed  your- 
self—  I  thoii^lii  it  ,•■11  <  liarminLi'." 

Isabel  interpreted  tlie  words  in  her  own  way,  and  determined 
that  if  it  (k'peLded  up<  ii  her,  her  ladyship  should  have  very  liule 
more  enjoyment  (►f  this  <liaractcr. 

She  lay  awake  half  the  night,  a  prey  to  the  most  violent  anger, 
mingled  with  despair.  How  should  she  act!  Did  Nina  care  for 
Maurice?  Of  course  >he  did — she  knew  the  signs  well  enough, 
everything  pnAed  it.  Her  first  idea  was  to  separate  them  some- 
how. Could  she  not  tell  her  own  story  to  Nina,  and  paint  his  conduct 
in  the  blackest  colours,  and  iu  such  a  way  as  to  give  her  the  wofst 
opinion  of  him  i  Or,  better  still,  could  she  not  hint  tliat,  while deeplj 
in  love  with  herself,  he  was  amusing  himself  with  her,  Xina! 
Surely  that  wuuld  put  a  decisive  barrier  to  any  further  intimicf 
between  them.  Oh,  how  she  hated  them,  even  Maurice !  Could 
she  but  repay  back  scorn  for  scorn,  and  make  them  feel  but  a  tithe 
of  the  humiliation  and  misery  she  was  enduring ! 

At  length  this  plan,  which  had  appeared  so  feasible  and  likely  to 
work  so  well,  was  iu  its  turn  rejected.  Nina  would  bo  so  slowiO 
believe  anything  to  Maurice's  prejudice  ;  but  would  be  sure  to  gc 
straight  to  him  and  ask  an  explanation,  and  then  a  few  iwdi 
from  him  would  clear  up  everything  to  her  own  aiacomfiture,  tti 
make  them  greater  friends  than  ever.     No,  that  would  never  do. 

She  could  not  rest,  but  rose,  and  wrapping  herself  in  her  drt» 
ing-gown,  restlessly  walked  to  and  fro  her  room.  The  moonw« 
shininff  briahtl  /  in  at  the  windows.  She  drew  the  curtains  aah 
and  gazed  out  into  the  night;  all  was  peace  and  calm  around  aw 
without ;  but  her  mind  was  by  no  means  influenced  by  what  ii 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  soothing  effects  of  nature;  on  the 
contrary,  as  she  gazed,  still  thinking  deeply,  a  thought  struck 
her;  she  clasped  her  hands  with  a  sharp,  quick  gesture.  At  last 
she  had  found  a  way  out  of  her  dilemma.  Lord  Kettering  must  k 
made  to  see  that  Mr.  Grant  was  not  a  desirable  son-in.law;  andsbe, 
Mi-s.  Grant,  would  try  all  her  fascinations  to  bear  upon  I*ri 
Kettering.  Then,  as  Nina's  mother-in-law,  she  would  have  tk 
game  in  her  own  bands. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CyTABT.TF.  BATHUB8T  DECLINES   TO   LEAVE   TOWK. 

**  Good-night,  to  the  season  !  'tis  over, — 
Gay  dwellings  no  longer  are  gay  ; 
The  courtier,  the  gambler,  the  lover, 
Are  scattered  like  swallows  away. 

"  Good-night,  to  the  season  !  another 
Will  come,  with  its  trifles  and  toys, 
And  hurry  away,  like  its  brother. 
In  sunshine,  and  odour,  and  noise. 

"  Will  it  come  with  a  rose  or  a  briar  ? 
Will  it  come  with  a  blessing  or  curse  ? 
Will  its  bonnets  be  lower  or  higher  7 
Will  its  morals  be  better  or  worse  T 

IE  season  was  over,  and  every  one  was  on  the  wing  away 
lot  and  dusty  London ;  yet  Charlie  Bathurst  stood  his  ground 
illy.  No  inducements  of  salmon-fishing  in  Norway,  or  grouse 
ng  in  Scotland,  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  bis 
sd  Cowes,  were  powerful  enough  to  allure  him  from  St. 
Ts  Street.  He  was  also  impervious  to  the  strongest  chaflF— 
)d  himself  to  be  called  an  ass,  a  fool^  and  to  be  thought  quite 

but  still  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  said  never  a  word, 
^thurst  was  at  this  time  not  exactly  master  of  his  own  move- 
*  They  were  dependant  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another, 
)  love  he  had  sought  and  won,  whose  father  had  proved  him. 
he  most  obdurate  of  parents,  or,  as  Charlie  had  phrased  it, 

most  pig-headed  of  men  !"  and  whose  consent  to  a  clandestine 
age  he  had  but  just  obtained,  after  weeks  of  solicitation, 
g  which,  according  to  his  own  account,  his  state  of  mind  was 
pitiable,  and  his  life  not  worth  an  hour's  purchase, 
barlie,  being  very  much  in  earnest,  pleaded  his  cause  with 

effect,  though  the  object  of  his  affections,  Anni^  Bankes, 
ly  touched  by  his  marvellous  eloquence,  and  to  the  full  as 

in  love  as  Le  was,  would  tell  him,  after  his  protestations  had 
more  than  usually  fervent  and  pathetic,  that  his  appearance 
30  flourishing  for  the  rdle  of  a  miserable  lover,  and  advised  him 

and  look  more  woebegone  and  dejected, 
bese  lovers,  though  undoubtedly  very  fond  of  each  other  and 

desperate,  were  p)ssessed  of  very  buoyant  temperaments,  and 
ipirits  tbat  nothing  could  damp.  Their  courtship  was  of  the 
St  and  brightest  character,  and  so  misled  all  lookers-on. 
ie  had  contrived   to   meet   her  everywhere,  through  Jenny 
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Beresford's  kind  offices,  and  also  Ijady  Nina  Kettering's,  vhohad 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  Annie,  and  had  taken  her  down  to  /Uooi. 
Here  Cliarlie  Bathurst,  in  the  course  of  some  delicious  evening  strolh, 
found  out  that  he  could  not  live  without  her, — that  he  must  d» 
violence  to  his  principles,  forgive  her  being  an  heiress,  and  many 
her  out  of  hand.     She  liked  him  very  much,  and  told  him  so. 

Mr.  Baiikes  also  expressed  much  personal  regard  for  him— whai 
his  consent  was  asked  for ;  in  fact,  he  considered  him  a  very  fitt 
young  man  indeed  ;  but,  at  the  same  tirne,  ho  felt  himself  OQiw 
trained  to  put  a  decided  veto  upon  his  daughter's  engagement,  dedar* 
ing  he  would  never  consent  to  her  marriage  with  a  man  who  had  oa 
profession  and  had  been  on  the  turf,  more  or  less,  all  his  life.  Charik 
oflfered  to  go  anywhere,  cr  do  anything — never  to  set  foot  on  a  rao^ 
course  again,  or  lay  a  wager.  He  talked  of  his  affection;  but  Ml 
Bankes  smiled  incredulously  as  he  said — 

**  No  doubt  you  mean  what  you  say — it's  easy  enough  to  pro- 
mise ;  but  I  won't  put  your  good  resolutions  to  the  test — I  don't 
believe  in  such  sudden  conversions.  A  man  doesn*t  give  up  tba 
pursuits  of  a  lifetime  at  a  moment's  warning.  I  hold  very  strong 
opinions  about  betting,  as  I  dare  say  you  have  heard.  I  am  sony 
for  you,  Mi\  Bathurst;  but  my  decision  is  irrevocable.  There  ia 
use  in  prolonging  this  interview — 1  wish  you  good-morning  1"  aa 
saying,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  his  visitor,  and  Charlie,  very  crert- 
fallen,  took  his  leave,  more  bent  on  marrying  his  Annie  than  6?er. 
The  opposition  he  had  experienced  rather  strengthened  his  matri- 
monial intentions  than  not,  and  he  determined  to  succeed  at  any 
price. 

He  prevailed  upon  his  beloved  to  give  him  a  meeting  at  tba 
Horticultural  Gardens  the  next  afternoon,  a  resort  not  entirely  un- 
known to  lovers  in  distress. 

"  Take  my  arm,  darling !"  said  Charlie,  after  a  little,  "  and  kfi 
stroll  about— people  begin  to  look  at  us — we  have  been  standiiiJ 
here  too  long.  Your  maid  has  vanished  altogether  (discreet  pfl^ 
son  !)  I  hope  she  has  got  a  friend  to  take  care  of  her,  and  wirt 
find  the  time  long." 

"  Thanks,  Charlie !  I  don't  want  your  arm,"  she  said,  smiling; 
"  I  can  do  without  it." 

"Then  take  my  hand,  and  with  it  my  heart — they  areyoun'" 
he  rejoined. 

"  Yes,  of  course  they  are  !"  was  her  laughing  answer.  "I knot 
the  value  of  the  gifts,  and  accept  them  with  gratitude,  mingled  with 
respect." 

**Did  your  father  pitch  into  you  about  me?"  asked  Cbaifef 
rather  more  gravely,  **  Was  he  very  savage? — and  how  does yo**' 
mother  take  it?' 
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"  Ob,  mamma  is  quite  on  our  side,  and  thinks  papa  is  most  un- 
and.  She  knows  of  your  note,  and  of  our  being  together  here ; 
Jul  said,  when  she  was  young  she  would  have  done  the  same.  She 
liinks  I  ought  not  to  give  you  up,  Charlie,  and  is  sure  you  will 
leep  all  your  promises." 

Mrs.  Bankes's  line  of  conduct  was  a  compound  of  several 
ei8(»i&  To  begin  with,  she  was  of  a  highly  romantic  turn  of 
oind,  and  for  her  daughter  to  be  the  heroine  of  an  unhappy  attach. 
nent,  secret  engagement,  and  possible  elopement  was  a  source  of 
jreat  gratification  to  her.  As  the  bride-elect*s  confidante  and 
jmpathising  mother^  she  was  also  enveloped  in  the  mantle  of 
omance,  and  a  sharer  in  the  delightful  mystery.  Then,  practically 
peaking,  she  considered  the  Honourable  Mv.  Bathurst,  future  Lord 
Jark,  to  be  an  excellent  match  for  her  daughter — the  title  sounded 
rery  well  in  prospective  ;  besides,  she  was  very  fond  of  her  would. 
be  Bon-in-law;  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  reason  which 
reigned  supreme  in  her  volatile  mind  was  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Buikes  had  said  '*  No,"  which  with  her  meant  **  Yes."  She  never 
oontemplated  the  possibility  of  reversing  any  edict  of  his  through 
her  own  eloquence ;  but,  nevertheless,  many  cases  were  on  record 
in  which  she  had  circumvented,  and  ultimately  defeated,  her  auto- 
cntic  husband  ;  and  with  Annie  and  her  lover  she  went  heart  and 
tool,  and  felt  equal  to  any  emergency.  But  to  return  to  the 
b?6rs. 

"  Indeed  I  will  keep  every  one !"  he  answered,  quite  gravely. 
"How  good  of  your  mother  to  stand  our  friend  !  I  am  sure  the  only 
thing  for  us,  Annie,  darling,  is  to  be  married  quietly  at  once,  and 
p?e  your  father  time  to  reconcile  himself  to  our  happiness — he  will 
never  give  his  consent,  that  I  can  see,  unless  we  force  him  into 
doing  so!" 

Annie  looked  distressed ;  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

Charlie  pressed  her  hand  warmly,  saying— 

"I  know  all  you  would  say,  my  own — you  don't  like  the  plan, 
*-of  course  you  don't ;  but  you  shall  never  repent  your  trust  in  me 
if  you  will  only  consent.  I  should  like  to  talk  this  over  with  your 
another,  and  if  she  agrees  you  can  have  no  scruples." 

Under  his  cheery  way  of  putting  things,  Annie  soon  recovered 
W  spirits,  and  became  her  own  bright  self  again ;  and  after  the 
ftebion  of  lovers,  they  both  enjoyed  their  afternoon  very  much 
^*wleed,  and  the  parting  came  all  too  soon. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  momentous  conversation  had  taken 
place,  Charlie  received  a  kind  little  note  from  Mrs.  Bankes,  begging 
f^iin  to  call  and  see  her  the  following  evening.  "A  certain  person 
*^tends  dining  at  Greenwich,  so  we  need  fear  no  interruption  from 
W"  This  was  added  in  a  mysterious  little  postscript,  and  the 
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envelope  was  sealed  "  Private/'  so  as  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  all 
those  who  chanced  to  light  on  it. 

Charlie  obeyed  her  summons  with  alacrity,  and  the  interview 
was  a  highly  dramatic  one.  Knowing  her  taste  for  heroics,  be 
treated  her  to  some  very  fine  ones,  in  language  high-flowu  ud 
desperate. 

Annie,  who  sat  a  little  apart,  was  convulsed  with  laughter: 
but  her  mother  rebuked  her  for  her  heartlessness  towards  one 
who  was  so  evidently  devoted  to  her,  and  shed  a  few  tears  fa 
the  manly  anguish  so  graphically  depicted.  She  ended  by  lend- 
ing her  entire  sanction  to  all  he  proposed,  and  made  little  sugges- 
tions  and  amendments  of  her  own,  for  which  he  appeared  duly 
grateful. 

After  a  little  Mrs.  Bankes  ostentatiously  withdrew  and  left  the 
lovers  to  themselves.  Charlie  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity, 
and  was  very  demonstrative  indeed. 

'*  1  say,'*  remarked  the  bridegroom-elect,  **  you  musn't  ask  any 
one  to  bd  bridesmaid  ;  it  would  be  sure  to  come  to  your  father's 
ears  if  you  do.  I'll  find  you  one.  Kate  Lascelles— you  know  her 
a  little, — she  would  be  a  host  in  herself,  and  as  good  as  a  church 
full  of  admiring  friends ;  she  would  quite  lend  an  air  of  respecta- 
bility to  the  proceeding — she  is  so  uncommonly  proper!" 

*'  How  you  go  on,  dear!"  said  Annie,  as  she  turned  her  pretty 
blushing  face  away.  Is  Miss  Lascelles  in  town  now  \  —I  thought 
we  had  it  all  to  ourselves." 

*'  So  we  have,  pretty  nearly.  I  believe  she  and  her  mother  are 
going  away  very  soon — at  least,  they  said  so  last  night." 

**  Do  you  go  there  very  often  ?"  she  asked,  edging  a  little  a^ray 
firom  him  as  she  spoke.  **  Do  you  know,  Charlie,  I  have  fancied 
once  or  twice  that  Kate,  as  you  call  her,  is  fond  of  you,  firom  little 
things  I  have  remarked." 

"What  nonsense!"  he  answered,  decisively.  "Kate  fond  of 
me — that  is  good  !  She  knows  herself  better  tiiian  that ;  beside^ 
she  is  above  such  a  weakness.  I  can't  imagine  a  fellow  pressing 
Kate  Lascelles  to  his  manly  breast,  and  exclaiming,  *I  loveyoul' 
I  know  I  wouldn't  take  such  a  liberty  for  any  earthly  considera- 
tion. I  believe,  Annie,  if  the  truth  was  told,  you  are  just  one  turn 
jepJous  of  that  beautiful  being.  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  girl;  my 
heart  beats  only  for  you, — are  you  satisfied  V* 

"  Quite !"  she  said,  laughingly  ;  "  your  argument  is  all  convinc- 
ing. I  couldn't  be  jealous  of  you,  Charlie,  dear, — I  trust  you  too 
thoroughly  lor  that ;  but  I  shall  always  think  she  likes  yoo> 
though  ask  her  to  the  wedding  if  you  wish." 

After  a  })roloncTed  and  repeated  course  of  farewells,  Mi*.  Bathorst 
reluctantly  withdrew,  and  had  barely  quitted  the  house  when  its 
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mafiter  rettumcd,  not  in  the  best  of  humours,  which  was  not  im- 
proTed  by  the  intelligence  that  awaited  him. 

He  was  informed  by  his  wife  that,  feeling  a  little  dull,  not 
h&yiDg  a  soul  to  speak  to,  Annie  was  so  miserable^  poor  child,  she 
bad  sent  for  dear  Mr.  Bathurst  (Charlie  she  couldn't  help  calling 
lim),  for  she  felt  just  as  if  he  were  her  son ;  there  was  something  so 
lice  about  him — it  did  her  good  to  have  a  chat  with  him. 

''Am  I  to  understand  that  Mr.  Bathurst  has  been  here  ?*'  said 
h  irate  husband.     *'  He's  not  seen  Annie,  I  hope  ?" 

'^ I  rather  think  he  has,"  said  the  lady,  with  provoking  calm- 
less:  "I  left  them  together,  poor  things !" 

"Louisa,"  said  the  head  of  the  house,  with  much  dignity,  "  we 
nil  not,  if  you  please,  continue  this  discussion.  Tou  know  my 
entiments  as  regards  young  Bathurst's  pretensions, — I  have  other 
lews  for  Annie,  what  they  are  you  have  yet  to  learn;  and,  to 
lumge  the  subject,"  he  continued,  *'  I  must  request  that  you  will 
)eT^y  to  accompany  me  to  Scarborough  in  ten  days'  time.  I  have 
aken  a  house  there  for  two  months." 

He,  doubtless,  expected  that  this  command  would  be  met  by 
iolent  opposition,  as  their  stay  was  only  prolonged  in  town  on 
^unt  of  their  inability  to  agree  about  a  suitable  autumn  resi- 
tDoe;  but,  to  his  surprise,  after  staring  at  him  blankly  for  almost 
i  minute,  she  merely  said — 

"  Ten  days ! — a  great  deal  may  happen  in  ten  days.  I  may  not 
e  well  enough  to  travel — and  in  that  case,  dear  John  (with  a 
Brceptible  brightening  in  her  tone),  you  woidd  have  to  go  down 
be,  which,  indeed^  would  be  much  the  best." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  ill!"  he  retorted  with  much 
perity ; ''  what  should  put  that  into  your  head  %  At  any  rate,  there 
Si  be  nothing  to  prevent  Annie  going  with  me,  whatever  you  may 
looietodo." 

Mrs.  Bankes  was  aghast  at  this  last  ultimatum.  What  if  he  should 
ny  her  off,  as  he  threatened,  and  doom  her  lover  to  despair  t 

She,  however,  commanded  herself  to  say,  ''  I  shouldn't  like 
iinie  to  be  at  such  a  watering-place  as  Scarborough  without  nu ; 
id  I  don't  suppose  you  wish  me  to  be  left  witi  only  servants, 
ben  my  own  child  should  be  the  one  to  soothe  my  pillow." 

''  Bah  !"  retorted  the  ''monster,"  as  she  designated  him  in  her 
^  mind  just  then.  *'  Pillow,  indeed  !  As  I  say  again,  why  the 
vil  should  you  be  ill  ?  When  there  is  anything  the  matter  with 
u  it  wUl  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  it  1"  and  the  lady  being  at 
t  wit's  end  for  a  better  excuse  for  remaining  in  town  than  the 
^  unlikely  one  she  had  advanced,  wisely  held  her  peace  for  the 
iaent,  though  casting  bout  for  means  to  delay  the  imwelcome 
)vtare. 
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She  speedily  communicate*!  the  new  turn  of  afiairs  to  her 
daughter,  with  the  additional  iiitellii;eiie'c  that  her  father  meant  to 
marry  her  to  some  horrid  person,  not  at  all  like  Mr.  Bathum, 
which  she  opined  was  an  excel  l-'nt  reason  for  hastening  on  the  mar. 
riage,  and  thoui^ht  it  hur  dnt\  to  wri-e  to  Charlie  that  very  evening 
and  confide  her  perplexities  t-<  liitn. 

That  c^entleman  was  quite  equiil  t-)  ilie  occasion,  and  wrote  bj 
return,  saying  that  a  great  '\aiigvr  required  a  great  remedy;  he, 
therefore,  thou^.ht  that,  with  hor  concurrence,  it  would  be  better  to 
be  married  by  special  licence  instead  of  by  banns  ;  and,  astliis  vas 
Wednesday,  he  thought  the  following  Tue.-^day  would  give  tbem 
plenty  of  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations.  Tlie  ceremony 
might  take  place  at  St.  George's  at  nine  in  the  morning,  or  as  soon 
after  breakfast  as  they  could  manage  it,  and  he  signed  himself, 
"  Your  affectionate  son,  Charlie." 

Mrs.  Bankes  was  enchanted.  Here  waz  a  lover,  if  you  please! 
Nothing  daunted  him, — he  deserved  to  be  happy — what  a  genius 
he  had  !  and  then  so  in  love  and  deferential  to  her !  She  gave 
a  warm  aesent  to  his  plan,  and  scolded  her  daughter  for  looking 
grave  about  it,  when  she  ought  to  bo  so  happy. 

Things  being  so  far  arranged,  Charlie  wrote  a  mysteriously- 
worded  epistle  to  his  friend  Maurice  Grant,  who  was  at  this  time 
living  on  board  his  yacht,  the  *'  Hilda,"  off  Cowes.  He  earnestly 
begged  him  to  come  up  to  town  on  the  following  Monday  to  do  him 
a  very  great  service, — such  a  one  as  he  could  never  forget;  aud 
implored  him  to  be  with  him  on  Monday  night  without  fail  ffi* 
next  act  was  to  secure  Annie  the  promised  bridesmaid.  He  set 
about  this  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself. 

He  wrote  to  Miss  Lascelles,  requesting  that  she  would  see  him 
alone  the  following  day,  as  he  had  something  very  particular  to  say 
to  her  on  which  his  whole  happiness  depended.  He  would  tell  her 
all,  and  knew  that  his  confidence  would  not  be  misplaced ;  and  that, 
even  if  she  could  not  consent  tx)  what  he  wished,  she  would  keep 
his  secret.  He  begged  for  one  line  to  say  when  he  might  come- 
that  he  was  too  happy  to  write  coherently ;  and  inadvertently 
signed  himself,  "Your  devoted  Charlie."  Then,  without  even 
glancing  at  what  he  had  written,  he  sealed  and  despatched  the  note 
at  onc«. 

The  receipt  of  this  missive  threw  Miss  Lascelles  into  a  state  of 
violent  agitation,  such  as  her  highly  .disciplined  and  well-regulated 
mind  was  unaccustomed  to.  She  naturally  fell  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  Charlie  was  in  love  with  herself.  He  had  certainly 
beon  there  very  often  lately — she  forgot  that  there  was  no  one  in 
town,  and  the  time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands  when  not  with  Annifr 
Then,  had  be  not,  in  bis  old  bantering  way  it  was  truei  but  stiUf 
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M  had  certainly  said,  when  questioned  by  her  as  to  why  he  was 
till  about  when  all  his  men  friends  had  gone  somewhere-— 

"  Can't  you  guess,  Miss  Kate  ?  are  you  not  still  here !  am  I  ever 
ir  from  where  you  are?  don't  I  haunt  your  steps  like  your 
ladow  ?•*  She  had  laughed  carelessly  at  the  time ;  but  now  the 
Olds  had  a  deeper  meaning.  She  had  loved  liim,  and  after  all,  he 
fed  her.  Why  had  he  been  so  little  lover.like  hitherto.  Again  she 
ad  the  note, — it  could  have  but  one  signification.  She  pondered 
er  it  all  that  day,  and  most  part  of  the  night  also  ;  still  she  was 
fy  calm  and  self-possessed  when  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
ne  she  had  appointed,  between  four  and  five  the  following  after- 

OD. 

"  How  tall,  how  handsome  he  was  !"  she  thought,  his  manner, 
},  was  slightly  embarrassed — *'  and  how  happy  he  looked !" 

"Were  you  very  much  surprised,  dear  Miss  Lascelles^  at 
»ivmg  my  note !  I  wrote  in  such  a  hurry.  I  don't  half  know  what 
laid ;  but  I  dare  say  you  understood  it— -did  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  looking  away  from  him  as  she 
ake,  and  blushing  ever  so  slightly  :  **  perhaps  I  do." 

"Ah,  I  thought  you  had  seen  something  of  it,"  he  went  on ; 
the  £act  of  the  money  being  on  the  wrong  side  ought,  perhaps, 
have  stalled  me  off;  but  when  a  fellow  Ls  very  far  gone,  he 
em't  trouble  his  head  as  to  what  the  world  will  say  about  him. 
)a  will  never  think  me  mercenary,  will  youl"  he  said,  with  much 
iimth,  taking  her  hand  very  kindly,  and  looking  very  affec 
loately  at  her. 

He  was  so  brimming  over  with  happiness  and  exuberant  spirits 
8t  then  that  he  felt  quite  brother-like  towards  this  confidant  of 
I.  Poor  Spate's  heart  was  beating  rapidly ;  it  was  come  at  last, 
is  great  happiness  she  had  thought  impossible.  She  pictured  in 
e  moment  a  life  of  perfect  joy  to  be  passed  with  him —to  see  him 
f  by  day,  to  hear  his  loved  voice,  and  to  feel  that  he  was  all  her 
^.  Her  emotion  was  too  great  for  words  ;  he  was  still  holding 
p  hand.  She  laid  her  disengaged  one  fondly  on  his,  pressing  it 
itly.  The  next  sentence  that  fell  from  those  dear  lips  was  to 
'  as  a  death. knell,  shattering  for  ever  the  bright  fabric  of  hope 
>  had  so  recently  erected^  making  her  heart  even  doubly  desolate 

reason  of  the  intense  happiness  that  had  seemed  within  her 
«p. 

"  Annie  and  I  are  to  be  married  next  Tuesday.  Old  Bankes 
n't  hear  of  it ;  but  Mrs.  B.  is  quite  of  our  way  of  thinking,  or, 
her,  mine — oh,  she  is  such  a  darling,  Kate,"  he  continued,  with 

iiftce  all  aglow  with  bright  anticipation.  ''I'm  the  luckiest 
LOW  in  the  world — congratulate  me,  won't  youl  I've  come  to 
I  you  a  very  great  favour — will  you  be  Annie's  bridesmaid  ? — she 
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will  think  it  so  kind  of  you,  and  there  will  be  no  one  else  but  deal 
old  Maurice  in  the  church.  Please  say  you  will  do  this  for  me, 
there's  a  dear  girl  1" 

She  was  enduring  inezpressibletorture— her  heart  almost  stood  stiU. 
with  agony,  she  felt  faint  and  sick  while  he  was  speaking,  the  latter 
part  of  what  he  said  she  never  heard.     Her  comprehension  seemo^ 
dulled   and  stupified — was  she  the  same  Eate  that  had  enteroi^ 
that  room  but  half  an  hour  ago  ? — it  seemed  as  if  years  had  passo^ 
since  then — was  it  a  dream  V 

"What  did  you  sayT*  she  said,  at  length,  speaking  wit-^ 
difficulty,  and  looking  vacantly  at  him. 

He  was  struck  with  the  change  in  her  voice  and  look.     She ' 
deadly  white,  her  forehead  was  contracted  as  if  in  pain,  she  looke 
ten  years  older,  and  the  hand  she  suddenly  withdrew  from  his  1 
turned  icy  cold. 

He  looked  at  her  with  surprise  and  alarm — in  one  momeiLtf 
Annie's  careless  remark  respecting  Eate  flashed  through  his  minJE 
and,  far  from  gratifying  his  vanity^  smote  his  kind  heart  with  a  keeins 
sharp  pain.  If  it  were  so,  what  a  brute  he  had  been  1  He  ros^ 
saying — 

*'  Good  Heavens,  dear  Miss  Lascelles,  how  ill  you  look  !  it's  al"- 
this  horrid  heat ;  why  you  will  sit  in  this  stifling  room  I  can*'^ 
conceive — I'll  open  a  window,  if  you  don't  mindl"  He  talkei^ 
rapidly  and  walked  to  the  window,  turning  his  back  upon  her,  s^ 
as  to  give  her  time  to  regain  her  composure.  He  knew  well  he^ 
proud  nature,  and  wished  to  spare  her  the  humiliation  of  supposing 
that  she  had  for  one  moment  betrayed  the  state  of  her  feelings  ^^ 
him. 

When  she  next  spoke  she  was  complete  mistress  of  herself  again^ 
She  was  thankful  he  had  attributed  her  sudden  faintness  to  tb^- 
wrong  cause,  and  would  rather  have  died  than  that  he  should  hav^' 
the  slightest  inkling  of  her  foolish  weakness — so  she  now  termed  it^ 

As  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  kind  face,  she  remembered  tha^ 
this  would  probably  be  the  last  time  that  they  two  would  ever  b*- ' 
alone  together.  They  would  drift  wide  asunder, — he  in  his  wedded 
happiness,  she  in  her  lonely  misery.  She  was  just  enough,  thought 
to  acquit  him  of  all  blame — the  fault  was  wholly  hers.  She  ha(^ 
willingly  mistaken  his  open-hearted  friendship  for  a  warmer  feeling 
and  this  was  her  awakening.     What  a  bitter  one  it  was  I 

"  Thank  you  for  letting  in  a  little  air !"  she  said ;  **  it  is  vag 
hot ;  the  sea-breezes  will  be  very  refreshing.  I  think  I  told  yoc-J 
Nina  wants  me  to  go  to  her  on  Friday ;  she  says  Cowes  is  qait^ 
delightful  now.  Mamma  prefers  Brighton,  and  is  to  join  Auntf 
Harriet  there  when  I  leave  her." 
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"What  a  nice  plan  I"  said  he;  "it  will  do  you  a  world  of 
jooA" 

Kate  was  nerving  herself  to  broach  the  subject  of  his  marriage 
kgain.  It  was  with  a  great  effort  she  said,  as  she  reseated  herself 
.8  £ar  from  the  light  as  possible — 

*'Tou  were  asking  for  my  congratulations  just  now,  and  what 
^as  it  you  wanted  me  to  do  ? — tell  me." 

''Oh,  nothing/'  answered  Charlie, feeling  at  a  loss  whereto 
)ok  and  what  to  say.  "You  are  going  away,  you  see,  and  it 
oesn't  matter  in  the  least."  He  was  only  anxious  to  get  himself 
ell  out  of  the  room,  and  rose  as  if  to  say  good-bye.  But  she  felt 
i  if  it  were,  impossible  to  part  with  him  yet ;  she  must  detain  him, 
only  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  she  said,  '*  tell  me  a  little  about  her. 
!a8  it  been  settled  long  ?" 

•*  I  suppose  it  has,"  he  answered  shortly.  "  Is  Mrs.  Grant  with 
>UT  cousin  at  Cowes  ?"  making  an  effort  to  change  the  conversa- 
on.  '*  There  is  something  about  that  woman  I  don't  like ;  I  am 
Try  she  is  so  much  with  her." 

''She  it  not  with  Nina  now,  but  has  taken  a  house  on  the 
arade.  Did  you  say  you  were  to  be  married  on  Tuesday?"  she 
&ed,  ever  recurring  to  the  hated  topic. 

"  I  believe  so/ '  he  answered ;  '*  but  now  I  really  must  go.  Good. 
^e,dear  Miss  Lascelles/*  he  added,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"Good-bye,  Charlie,"  was  the  faltering  rejoinder.  It  was  the 
^t  and  last  time  she  would  ever  call  him  by  his  name — the  dear 
ame  rose  to  her  lips  imbidden.  "  (Jod  grant  you  may  be  very, 
-ry  happy  !     I  do  wish  it  so  !" 

"You  are  too  good,"  he  murmured,  pressed  her  hand  warmly 
^  bis  lips,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  gone. 

As  the  door  closed  the  unhappy  girl  felt  that  with  him  had  gone 
^erything  that  made  life  worth  having — a  cold,  numb  feeling  crept 
^er  her.  She  shivered  as  if  with  ague,  this  warm  summer  evening. 
^e  never  knew  how  much  she  hoped  that  he  might  some  day  come 
^  love  her — ^not  as  she  loved  him,  that  never  could  be,  but  well 
^ough  to  marry  her,  and  let  her  share  her  wealth  with  him ;  and 
>««,  how  could  she  bear  it  ?  liow  endure  the  long,  cheerless  existence 
^at  was  spread  before  her  ? 

There  was  no  hatred  mingled  with  her  thoughts  of  Annie ;  her 
^art  was  too  stricken  for  such  a  feeling  to  find  place  in  it.  It  was 
»^allowed  up  in  her  great  and  overwhelming  despair.  With  a  cry 
^  anguish  she  sank  on  her  kuees,  and  burying  her  face  in  the 
i^ions  of  the  chair  she  had  just  quitted,  remained  so  for  hours. 
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THE  CONTRAST. 

When  thou  art  «away,  love, 

Sun  and  summer  fly, 
Clouds  steal  o'er  the  day,  love, 

Night  o'ercasts  the  sky. 
But  the  clouds  have  vanished, 

Skies  are  ever  clear. 
All  the  world  is  sunshine, 

Love,  when  thou  art  near. 

When  thou  art  away,  love, 

Flowerets  fiade  and  fall. 
Winter,  o'er  her  prey,  love. 

Casts  her  gloomy  pall. 
But  in  richest  beauty 

Bud  and  leaf  appear ; 
All  the  world  is  Eden, 

Love,  when  thou  art  near. 

When  thou  art  away,  love, 

Hushed  the  woodland  song, 
Birds  can  sing  no  lay,  love, 

Silence  holds  their  throng. 
But  their  joyous  carols 

Echo  rich  and  clear  ; 
All  the  world  is  music, 

Love,  when  tbou  art  near. 

When  thou  art  away,  love, 

Life  is  sad  and  lone. 
Wilt  thou  never  stay,  love, — 

Never  be  mine  own  ? 
Li  thy  sunny  presence 

Let  me  ever  move, 
If  thou  be  but  near  me, 

All  the  world  is  love. 


W.  J.  StbWABT- 
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TURKEY : 

ITS  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  RESOURCES. 
BY    THE    EDITOB. 

PART  II. 

WOODS    AND    FOBE8T8. 

3ded  regions,  or,  what  botanists  call  the  forest  zones  of 
are  generally  situated  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sub-Alpine 
)r  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  portion  of  the  hills  or 
IS  immediately  above.  This,  mainly  in  Turkey  in  Europe ; 
iy  in  Asia,  on  the  hills  themselves, — as  in  the  instance  of 
itsh  Denghiz,  or  **  Sea  of  Trees,"  and  beyond  it,  all  along 
;  of  the  Black  Sea;  and  the  same  thing  is  repeated  on 
terranean.  In  Cilicia  and  Syria  the  mountains  themselves 
I  wooded  to  the  very  summits,  and  this  is  particularly  the 
I  Mount  Amanus  and  Mount  Rhosus. 
variety  of  trees  and  undergrowth  \&  in  such  a  favoured 
ery  great,  and  differs  again  with  particular  localities ;  but 
lot  a  botanical  resumi^  and  although  all  wood  is  usefiil, 
for  timber  or  for  fuel,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
mch  as  contribute,  or  may  be  made  to  contribute,  most  to 
rces  of  the  country, 

ts  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  country  in  Servia  and 
nd  clothe  all  the  mountain  chains  in  Turkey  in  Europe, 
exception  of  some  denuded  crests  upon  the  Adriatic  and 
eas,  and  in  low  Herzegovina.     In  Bulgaria   the  great 

the  Balkans  descend  to  the  lower  hills,  or  even  to  the 
ow ;  but  towards  the  Danube  all  the  forests  cease,  or  are 
;o  groves  crowning  a  few  eminences.  The  tertiary  and 
Jains  of  Thessaly  and  Thrace  are  entirely  bare  of  trees. 
I  points  this  absence  of  trees  depends  upon  a  natural  un- 

in  the  oriental  plains  of  Hungary ;  but  elsewhere,  as 
cially  towards  th©  sea  of  Marmara,  the  country  has  been 
)j  the  hands  of  mau.  The  littoral  chain  on  the  Black 
I  vvooded  in  parts ;  but  on  the  Tekir-Tagk,  and  on  the 
B  eastern  foot  of  the  Rbodopus  the  forests  have  degene- 
a  shrubbery  of  oak  and  ilex  and  Christ's  thorn  {Paliurus 
The  interior  of  Macedonia  contains  much  mountainous 
robably  once  wooded,  but  now  denuded  and  uncultivated, 
thing  applies  to  many  hilly  or  mountainous  regions  in 
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Mcesia,  in  Albania,  and  in  Thessaly.  There  are  still  forests  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Morava,  and  many  of  these  date  from  centuries 
back,  when  the  Servians  withdrew  from  before  the  conquering 
Turks.  The  nakedness  of  the  limestone  districts,  as  at  Kisch, 
Ostrovo,  Seres,  &c.,  is  due  to  Uie  nature  of  the  rocks.  Decompod- 
tion  would  result  with  the  lapse  of  time  in  producing  vegetable 
mould ;  but  this  is  carried  oflf  by  the  crevices  which  convert  an 
ordinary  rainfall  into  little  torrents. 

The  forest  vegetation  of  Turkey  in  Europe  presents  three  very 
distinct  zones,  although  their  limits  in  respect  to  elevation  vary  in 
the  south  from  what  is  met  with  in  the  north,  and  still  more  in 
Turkey  in  Asia.  These  zones  are,  first,  that  of  the  chesnuts,  whidi 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  and  that  of  the  oaks,  which  grot 
to  an  elevation  of  nearly  1000  feet  more.  Secondly,  that  of  the 
beeches,  which  grow  according  to  the  locality  at  elevations  varying 
from  2000  to  5000  feet ;  and,  thirdly  and  lastly,  that  of  the  pines,  i 
which  are  met  with  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet  up  to  6000  feet 
(in  Rhesus  over  7000  feet),  whilst  there  are  species  which  descend 
to  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  firs  occupy  an  immediate  space  between 
the  two  east  zones,  generally  from  2500  to  4000  feet ;  but  growths 
are  met  with  both  lower  and  higher  than  the  average  altitude  of 
free  growth.  The  Ostrya  vulgaris^  or  common  hom-beam,  grows 
immediately  below  the  beeches. 

The  pines  of  Turkey  in  Europe  (Tscham  of  the  Turks,  Pevki, 
or  Pitya  of  the  Greeks)  belong  to  the  species  Pinus,  picea^  pfiuwt^r, 
pineay  bruGia^  rotundata^  wicinata,  and  others.     Pinus  pinaster  mox« 
particularly  characterises  the  heights  bordering  the  Adriatic,  Pift^' 
Pinea  those  of  the  Herzegovina,  whilst  Pinus  maritima  descend* 
below  both  species.     Pinus  picea  attains  the  greatest  elevation  i^ 
the  same  regions,  whilit  Pinus  brucia  is  found  alike  at  high  alti- 
tudes and  at  a  low  level.     Pinus  uncinata  is  almost  limited  ^ 
upper  Mcesia  and  Rhodopus.     In  other  places  the  pines  constitiS-^ 
forests  immediately  below   the  snow-line,  or  of  rocks  clad  wi^ 
lichens,  with  tracts  of  spongy  turf ;  and  the  same  thing  occurs  -^ 
Tauris  and  in  Kurdistan.     On  Pindus  the  pine-trees  descend  low^ 
than  the  beeches,  and  this  is  also  seen  in  Sjrria,  where  PinuM  Hal^ 
pensis,  or,  more  correctly,  Aleppensia^  descends  to  the  plains. 

Firs  {Kara  Tscham,  or  *'  black  pines  "  of  the  Turks  and  Elaf^ 
of  the  Greeks)  stretch  from  Southern  Bosnia  as  far  as  the  S.  W.  o^ 
Servia.  There  are  also  forests  in  the  N.E.  of  Servia,  in  Albania,  ix^ 
the  Wallacho-Transylvanian  chams,  and  elsewhere,  more  partica^ 
arly  between  Philippopoli  and  Nevrekup,  where  larches  {Lariar 
Europoea)  are  found  mingled  with  fir-trees.  Larches  are  also  met^ 
with  on  the  north-side  of  Olympus  and  in  Pindus. 

If  Servia  and  Lower  Bosnia  are  pre-eminently  the  regions  o£ 
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i  forests,  the  greatest  forests  of  firs  are  met  with  in  Upper 
snia  and  high  Croatia,  where  they  cover  the  crests  of  the  moun- 
08  for  an  extent  varying  from  ten  to  sixty  miles.  The  pine  and 
forests  alike  have  generally  an  undergrowth  of  juniper  (Juniper  ua 
m),  of  whortle-berry,  or  bilberry  (Vaccinium  myrtUlua)^  and  of 
iwberry-tree  {Arbutus  uva  ursi),  especially  in  their  lower 
iions. 

In  Acroceraunia,  the  Pindus,  Olympus,  and  other  mountain 
iges  of  Thessaly,  as  also  S.E.  of  the  Lake  of  Ochrida,  the  box- 
e  {Buxua  tenvpervirem)  grows  below  the  forests,  as  also  within 
ir  lower  portions,  whilst  the  same  shrub  is  not  met  with  in 
Boia  or  Servia,  on  the  Balkan,  or  even  in  Eastern  Macedonia. 
ice  this  valuable  wood  has  been  exported  the  larger  trunks  have 
atly  diminished  in  number,  and  box-wood  will  soon  have  to  be 
bained  from  Syria,  especially  at  the  foot  of  Rhosus  and  Casius, 
ere  it  abounds,  but  has  not  yet,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  been 
ned  to  accoimt. 

The  beech-forests  descend  lower  on  the  northern  aspect  of  the 
tuntains  than  on  the  southern.  They  are  met  with  in  Servia, 
ere  they  begin  at  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet,  and  rise  to 
)ut  3500  or  even  4600  feet.  They  extend  even  lower  in  Upper 
esia,  but  begin  at  a  higher  elevation  in  Macedonia.  Beech, 
es  constitute  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  forests  of  Turkey 
Asia,  and  form  a  marked  zone,  varying  in  elevation  in  the 
rthern  and  southern  portions.  The  undergrowth  of  the  beech 
osts  consists  chiefly  of  birch  (Kayen.aghadj  of  the  Turks,  and 
myda  of  the  Greeks),  especially  in  the  north-western  regions, 
ere  are  two  species — Betula  fruticosa  and  Betula  alba.  Birches 
fititute  little  forests  in  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  on  the  Balkans,  at  an 
tude  varying  from  2000  to  3500  feet.  Maple. trees  {^cer  opalus), 
ecially  the  varieties  knows  as  A.  Neapolitanum  and  A.  platan* 
%  are  also  met  with  here  and  there  in  the  beech  forests,  as  like- 
5  the  alder  (Alnus  nigra),  the  buck-thorn  (Rhamnus  alpinus)^ 
other  subalpine  plants. 

The  forests  of  the  lower  portions  of  I'urkey  consist  pre-emi- 
Uy  of  oaks,  which  belong  to  the  species  Qvercus  robur,  cerris^ 
?8€€ns^  pedunculata,  cegilopa,  cylindrica,  and  Apennina,  The 
is  met  with  on  the  Balkan  of  Atropol.  Quercua  eaculua,  Q. 
ifera^  and  Q.  ilex,  the  holly  or  holm  oak,  so  common  in 
key  in  Asia,  are  met  with  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Turkey 
Surope,  and  in  Greece,  and  then  chiefly  on  the  coast.  Quercug 
if  era  has  prickly  leaves  like  the  holm-oak,  and  from  it  is 
Kited  the  kermes,  or  scarlet  grain,  a  little  red  gall,  occasioned 
he  puncture  of  the  coccua  ilieia,  but  now  superseded  in  com- 
cd  by  the  coccus  of  the  cactus.    The  acorns  of  Q.  robur  feed  the 
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vast  herds  of  swine  of  Seivia, — one  of  the  principal  resoun 
country.  The  cork-bearing  oak  (Q.  «Mi#r)  is  rare  in  Tur 
Q.  cegilops,  or  goat's  beard,  so  called  on  account  of  the  1 
of  beard.like  lichens  which  are  often  seen  hanging  from  its 
supplies  the  gall-nuts  (valonia)  of  commerce. 

The  oak-trees  of  Kurdistan,  however,  which  supply  I 
greater  proportion  of  the  nut-galls  of  commerce,  have  beei 
be  a  totally  different  species.  The  mosb  important  of  thee 
the  Quercus  infectoria  of  Linnaeus.  There  are  also  Qiwry 
of  Willdenow,  and  three  new  species,  Q,  regia^  Brantii  (na 
Mr.  Brant,  consul  at  Erzerum),  and  Tnanniferay  or  mani 
oak.  This  sweet  secretion  is  called  by  the  natives  ( 
vahsee,  and  is  made  by  them  into  round  flat  cakes.  Thei 
be  other  species,  one  especially,  with  a  large  hemisphi 
which  have  not  yet  been  described. 

Black  and  white  poplar-trees  adorn  the  banks  of 
more  especially  those  of  the  Save  and  Drin,  and  the  vail 
Eastern  Balkan.  Aspen  abounds  more  especially  in  Bulg 
kinds  of  ash — Fraxinua  excelsior  and  oniuH — are  met  t 
particularly  in  the  hills  bordering  the  Black  Sea.  Fraxi 
folia  is  met  with  in  the  Balkan ;  maples  {Acer  campesire) 
and  Servia  ;  Acer  tataricum  and  inonspessulanum,  and  elm 
eampestris  and  montanus)  in  the  valleys  of  Bosnia  and  He 
Sumach  (Rhus  cotinua)  is  met  with  in  most  little  woodi 
beam  {Carpintis  betulus)  occurs  on  the  low  hills,  and  is  r 
Epirus  by  Carpinus  Orientalis.  The  lime  ( Tilia  argentea] 
a  charming  effect  by  its  occasional  groups  of  silver- white 
foliage  of  darker  green. 

The  carob,  or  locust-tree  {Ceratohia  ailiqua)  is  only 
in  the  South  of  Turkey  in  Europe ;  but  in  Asia  it  ooi 
great  feature  in  the  landscape,  growing,  as  it  does  gen 
isolated  trees  dispersed  over  grassy  plains.  The  orienta 
only  met  with  south  of  the  Balkan.  In  Asia  there  is  gen 
or  two  to  every  fountain  or  spring,  especially  when  the  lat 
is  often  the  case,  framed  in  stone- work.  The  two  last-i 
trees,  with  Populus  dilatata  and  alhOf  constitute  the  ordin 
of  repose ;  and  in  Asia,  as  indeed  in  Albania  and  Tfaes 
been  justly  said  to  take  the  place  of  bed.rooms.  It  is  owi 
that  the  trees  are  not  injured. 

Alders  and  willows  are  met  with  on  the  banks  of  ] 
rivulets — one  of  these  willows  bears  a  close  resemblan 
weeping-willow,  a  plant  which,  notwithstanding  our 
Scripture,  is  not  met  with  in  Babylonia.  Chaste-tree  (  V 
castwi),  tamarisk  (Tamarix  Gallica)^  and  in  Babylonia 
Orientalis^  Juniperus  sahiiia,  wormwood  {Artemisia  scq 
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A.  Amikwftni)  grow  under  the  same  circumstances ;  and  south  of 
Taoms  the  gravel  beds  of  torrents  are  enlivened  by  bouquets  of 
oleander. 

With  respect  to  fruit-trees,  the  chesnut  constitutes  little  woods 
in  places  below  1800  feet  in  elevation,  and  higher  than  that  in  the 
Kmih.  Wild  pear-trees  are  met  with  both  in  the  oak  and  beech 
iwods  at  an  elevation  of  3100  feet.  Wild  apple-trees  are  also  met 
with,  efipecially  in  Fontus  and  Armenia,  as  likewise  wild  cherries 
—a  fruit  said  to  have  derived  originally  from  Pontus  by  LucuUus. 
Fhun-trees  are  cultivated  to  an  elevation  of  over  8000  feet ;  so  also 
are  cherry-trees.  Nuts  {Corylm  avella-iia  and  C.  coiuma)  abound 
in  billy  districts;  and  walnut-trees  are  also  met  with,  as  likewise 
Cmm  mascula  with  its  handsome  fruit.  Almond-trees  flourish 
most  in  the  south,  as  is  also  the  case  with  oranges  and  lemons, 
which  are  only  ciiltivated  in  favoured  localities.  This  is  equally 
the  case  with  the  pomegranate  and  the  olive-tree,  which  require 
a  high  temperature ;  but  whilst  the  pomegranate  prefers  the  shady 
gardens  of  Damascus^  the  olive  prospers  on  the  most  barren  and 
n)cky  soils,  where  it  is  accompanied  at  times  by  the  wild-fig,  as  near 
Aleppo.  Fig-trees,  indeed,  grow  wild  in  all  the  more  sheltered 
plains  and  valleys  of  southern  Turkey ;  but  like  most  fruit-trees, 
excepting  nuts  and  grape-vines,  it  requires  to  be  cultivated  to  pro- 
duce edible  fruit.  The  finest  fig-trees  in  Turkey  in  Europe  are  met 
with  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia.  It  is  only  there  that  an  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  magnificent  shade  given  by  one  of  these  secular 
tiee«.  White  and  black  mulberry -trees  are  met  with  throughout 
,  Turkey,  but  flourish  most  in  well-irrigated  and  warm  valleys. 
Their  importance  lies  in  feeding  the  silk  caterpillar — the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  textures  being,  like  other  branches  of  industry,  very 
little  developed  ;  yet  what  are  manufactured,  as  at  Brusa,  are  very 
good. 

The  date-palm,  whicli  once  constituted  groves  in  the  lower 

▼dleys  of  the  Jordan,  is  now  only  met  with  in  woods  around 

Baghdad,  and  at  the  embouchure  of  the  River  Euphrates.     This  is 

^^  most   important  of  all  fruits   in  Turkey ;  but  peaches  and 

^pricots  are  almost  as  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pekmes,  or 

^pissated  juices  or  sweetmeats,  when  mixed  with  eggs,  flour  or 

honey,  as  are  also  grapes.     In  a  country  where  little  wine  is  manu. 

^ctured,  and  yet  grapes  are  abundant,  the  poorest  peasant  has  his 

**ttle  supply  of  pekmes  of  grapes  with  which  to  flavour  the  thin 

^^e,  which  is  to  him  his  daily  bread.   Cob  and  hazel-nuts  are  met 

J^th  in  this  favoured  climate  intermingled  with  peach-trees,  apricot- 

^^^^  fig-trees,  almond-trees,  and  grape-vines,  as  at  the  foot  of  the 

"^^^Ikan,  near  Islivn^,  and  near  Eski  Sagra. 

The  wild  grape-vine  grows  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  in  the 
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south,  aDd  1000  feet  in  the  north.  So  likewise  of  the  viiwyarfi 
or  cultivated  vines,  which  are  met  with  at  elevations  varying 
from  1000  to  2000  feet  and  more,  as,  for  example,  on  Findus,  iAa» 
they  occur  at  an  elevation  of  over  2800  feet. 

The  undergrowth  of  the  woods  and  forests  is  mostly  veiytaried, 
aud  diflfers  greatly  in  different  localities.  It  is  only  necessary  hen 
to  allude  to  rarer  or  useful  growths.  The  date  forests  grow  littb 
beyond  liquorice-root  beneath  their  pleasant  shade.  The  shmbeia 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  almost  entirely  tamarak 
— ^at  all  events,  it  preponderates  very  largely  over  any  other  growth. 
In  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  rhododendrons  predominate.  Cypreasea, 
which  adorn  the  cemeteries,  grow  chiefly  in  valleys  ;  but  thespecia 
known  as  Cupressus  liorizontalis^  is  associated  with  the  oommon yew- 
tree  in  the  oak  forests  of  Mount  Kreschna.  The  judas-tree  is  in  a 
similar  manner  associated  with  the  colutea  or  bladder  senna  in  mon 
southern  districts.  Laurels,  associated  with  myrtles  and  Ghrisfc* 
thorn,  constitute  little  woods  in  the  Epirus,  as  also  at  Daphne  near 
Antioch.  Yellow  jasmine  is  met  with  here  and  there,  but  white 
jasmine  is  only  met  with  cultivated.  Wild  lilac  is  also  met  with 
in  Thracia  and  in  the  Balkan.  Among  the  more  common  shmbi 
in  cool  regions  may  be  mentioned  roses,  barberry,  juniper,  broom, 
blackthorn,  elder,  and  others  ;  but  common  gorse  is  wanting.  In 
the  south  the  jujube,  two  species  of  oleaster  {Elaeagnus  Orienialit 
and  Angustifolius)^  Euvonymua  or  spindlo  tree,  medlows,  ilexes  and 
others.  The  oppopanax,  which  is  a  gum-yielding  umbelliferooi 
plant,  like  galbanum  and  assafoetida,  is  a  remarkable  plant,  as  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  a  man  on  horseback.  The  umbellifers» 
indeed,  not  infrequently  exist  as  lofty  growths,  difficult  of  acce», 
especially  on  warm,  moist  soils,  as  around  the  lake  of  Antioch. 

Forests  and  large  timber,  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  unknown 
in  the  Holy  Land,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia.     Mimosa  and  aromatic 
shrubs  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  imcultivated  land.     The  olive, 
the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate  are  so  humble  in  stature  that  thef 
hardly  attract  the  eye  till  the  spectator  is  among  them.    Bat  tb<9ce 
are  a  few  trees  which  emerge  from  this  general  obscurity.    Fore- 
most among  these  stand  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.     In  ancient  tii^^ 
the  sides  of  that  mountain  range  were  covered  with  them ;  noW 
they  are  only  found  in  two  or  three  small  hollows  on  its  noft^* 
western  slope.     Cypresses  are  also  met  with.in  Lebanon,  but  whil^ 
in  the  present  day,  the  mountain  pine  and  the  stone  pine  are  <^ 
chief  trees  of  Lebanon,  the  foliage  of  Anti-Libanus  is  chiefly  tb-^ 
of  light  poplar.     Next  come  the  Turkish  oak  {^Quercus  paeviof^^ 
coccifera)  and  the  terebinth  or  turpentine  tree  {Piatachia  terebinthu^^ 
They  are  both  tall  and   spreading  trees,  with    dark  evergre^ 
foliage.    But  these  trees,  with  the  evergreen  oak  (  Querct.9  JEgUopr^ 
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kr  firom  oommon,  and  hence  have  they  become,  as  Dean  Stanley 
it,  "  invested  with  a  kind  of  religious  sanctity,  and  as  land- 
C8  of  the  country,  to  a  degree  which  would  not  be  possible  in 
3  thickly  wooded  regions."  They  also  constituted  in  olden  times 
sacred  grove««  under  which  altars  were  built,  partly  to  the  true 
,  partly  to  Astarte.  But  few  of  these  groves  remain  in  the  present 
Oaks^  however,  still  flourish  on  the  table-land  of  Qilead, 
re  were  once  the  thick  oak-woods  of  Bashan.  The  date-palm 
)w  rare  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  is  also— comparatively  speaking — 
sycamore,  a  tree  of  the  plain,  which  gave  its  name  to  Caipha, 
\  Sycomino-polis. 

To  these  might  be  added,  but  rather  as  objects  of  curiosity  than 
my  practical  utility,  the  Zukkum^  or  false  balsam  (Balanites 
fpliaea)^  the  dum-tree  or  Sidr  {Ziziphus  lotus) ,  the  rose  of 
icho  (Anastatica  hterochutUia),  the  apple  of  Sodom,  {Calotro- 
procera),  the  nubk  or  true  Christ's-thom  {Ziziphus  spina^ 
W),  retem  {Genista  retem),  and  groves  of  seyal  or  acacia. 
Dy  plants  useful  by  therapeutic  virtues,  or  as  gums  or  dyes,  are 
>  met  with  in  these  regions ;  but  of  wood  there  is  little,  and  from 
time  of  the  Antiochuses  and  Ftolemys,  to  that  of  the  Sultan 
I  his  Egyptian  vassal^  the  forests  of  North  Syria  and  Cilicia  have 
n  a  bone  of  contention  between  countries  deprived  by  nature  of 
ber-trees,  and  those  who  have  more  than  they  want. 
In  contrast  with  these  arid  regions,  from  Casius  and  Rhosus,  by 
anus  to  the  Taurus;  from  the  Kurdish  hills  that  overlook 
iana  to  the  snow-clad  peaks  that  stretch  into  Armenia — all 
ig  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and 
/ontral  Asia  Minor,  from  one  end  to  the  other — that  is,  from  the 
phorus  to  the  high  and  naked  plains  of  Armenia, — are  one  almost 
linuous  succession  of  woods  and  forests,  the  exceptions  being,more 
icularly,  near  Koniyah  at  the  Salt  Lake,  in  the  so-called  Hai- 
leh,  the  central  upland  of  Asia  Minor,  at  other  pastoral  places, 
round  towns,  villages,  and  on  cultivated  lands  and  districts. 
In  North  Syria  and  Northern  Mesopotamia,  as  more  particularly 
md  Aleppo  and  Urfah  we.  have  Pinua  cembra  and  Halepensis 
AleppensiSj  pistachios,  (Fistuk,  Arab.),  olives  (Zaitun,  A.), 
k  and  white  mulberries  (Tut  and  Tut  Shami,  A.),  pomegranate 
aan,  A.),,  fig-trees  (Tin  or  Teen,  A.),  cherry  (Kirraz,  A.),  two 
Is  of  apricot  (Mishmish  and  m.  luzy,  A.),  peaches  (Dirrak,  A.), 
e  kinds  of  plum  (Ajaz,  Huh  and  Kulb  al  Tair,  A.),  two  kinds 
>ear  (Tuflfah  and  Injaz,  A.),  quinces  (Sfirjli  A.),  almonds 
8,  A.),  walnuts  (Juz,  A.), nuts  (Binduk,  A.), jujubes  (Anab,  A.), 
ach  (Simmak,  A.),  carub  (Hurnub,  A.),  cornelian  cherry 
tm  A.)y  and  several  varieties  of  grapes.  A  small,  white  grape 
luddered  the  best,  but  grapes  for  making  wine  are  brought  from 
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the  hilly  regions  round  Aintab  and  KilHs.    Both  white  andied 
wines  are  manufactured,  but  they  are  very  poor.     Alargequantity 
are  distilled  for  making  Araki  (generally,  however,  distilled  fiom 
rice),  aniseed  is  also  added.     The  dried  fruit  of  the  wine  (Zib,  A.), 
constitutes  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  and  is  used  in  sberbeti. 
The  inspissated  juice  of  the  grapes  before  alluded  to,  as  thepekmei 
of  the  Turks,  is   known  as  dibs   throughout  all   Arab-speaking 
countries.     The  pistachio  of  Aleppo,  is  considered  the  best  in  fte 
world.     Lartre  quantities  are  'exported  to  Europe.     Nats  of  the  . 
wild  pistachio  aro  also  brought  from  the  mountains;  but  they  are 
much    inferior  in  quality.     But   little   silk   is  manufactured  at 
Aleppo  or  Urfah,  or  at  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.    The 
silk  exported  is  chiefly  the  produce  of  the  country  between  Antioch 
and  Suwaidiyah  or  Seleucia  pieria.     The  silk- worm  is  fed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  probably  because  earlier,  and  also 
that  the  fruit  of  the  black  mulberry  is  more  sought  after.    There 
are  several  kinds  of  pomegranate,  one  sweet,  another  very  acid,  and 
a  third  which  partakes  of  both  qualities  agreeably  blended.    There 
are  also  many  varieties  of  figs,  the  middle-sized  yellowish  fig  being 
most  esteemed.     Of  cherries,  the  most  common  is  called  the  visna 
cherry,  but  there  are  also  red  cherries  and  white  hearts.    That 
prized  bird,  the  beccafico  or  fig-eater,  is  said  to  feed  principally 
here  u[x)n  plums.     The  kernels  of  the  stone-pine  are  also  brougbt 
from  the  mountains,  and,  like  sumach,  much  used  in  the  kitchen* 
Chesnuts]^(Abu  Furwa,  A.),  are  also  brought  from  the  hills, aB^ 
dates  (Timmer,  A.)  from  Bussora.    Oranges  (Narinji,  A.),  lemoi* 
(Laimun,  A.),  and  citrons  (Kubbad,  A.),  are  obtained  almost  sole^^? 
in  the  maritine  towns  of  Syria,  where  they  grow  as  far  north  as  tX^ 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta. 

Among  the  vegetables  which  enter  into  the  diet  of  the  inhale 
tants,  Melongenes  claim  a  principal  place  throughout  Syria.     Th«^ 
are  called  Patlinjan  by  the  Turks,  but  Badinjan  by  the  Arabs.   Th^ 
•call  tomatoes  (Frank  Badinjan),  cabbage  (Milfuf  and  Kuruub,  A^ 
spinach  (Isbanah,  A.),  beet  (Silk,  A.),  endive  (Hinby,  A.),  radi^ 
(Figli,  A.),    carrot   (Gizer,    A.),    turnip    (Lift,  A.),  cauliflower'*' 
(Karnabit,    A.),    lettuce  (Khus,   A.),    beans    (Ful,    A.),    pe^ 
(Bizi,  A.),  lentils  (Addes,  A.^,  chickes  {Cicer  arietinum,   Hua:^ 
mes.   A.),  chickling   (seeds  of  A  Lathyrus,  Jilban,  A.),  vetchc^ 
(Kishna,  A.),  kidney  beans  (Maash,  A.),  millet  (durra,  A.),  arti- 
chokes (Ardi-Shoky,   A.),  purslain  (Bukli,  A.),  several  kinds  o^ 
cucumbers  (Hi)  ar,  A.),  musk  melons  (Batih,  A.),  Birijik  or  Bi^ 
melons,   water-melons    (Jibbis,  A.),    pumpions  (Kusa  fifir,  A,), 
esculent  mallow  after  badinjan,  one  of  the  most  common  vegetables 
of    the    east    (Bamia,    A.),  Jew's  mallow    (CarchoruM  oUUxrim^ 
fiiluhia,  A.),  gourds  (Eurrah,  A.),  are  all  cultivated  in  North 
Syria,  besides  many  pot-herbs  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  give 
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Arabic  names  of  the  more  important,  as  onions  (Busle),  garlic 
an)y  coriander,  fennell,  leek,  parsley,  celery,  caraway,  cress,  and 
li  Besides  the  yegetables  produced  by  culture  the  fields  afford 
era  (Kibbar,  A.),  borrage,  common  mallow,  sorrel,  dandelion, 
tercress,  truffles  (Eimmaie,  A.),  mustard,  savory  and  liquorice. 
Id  asparagus  is  met  with  in  the  plain  of  Harem. 
Cotton  is  chiefly  grown  in  gardens  in  North  Syria  and  Mesopo. 
lia,  though  sometimes  also  in  the  open  fields.  This  is  the  case  also 
ih  mellons,  cucumbers,  sesamum  (Simsin,  A.),  castor  or  palma 
irifiti  (Khurwa,  A.),  grown  for  oil,  hemp  (Kunbis,  A.),  foenugreek 
ulby,  A.),  and  bastard  saffron  Carthamtis  tinctorinsy  Curtem,  A.), 
MMJCo  (Tuttun,  A.),  is  raised  only  in  gardens.  The  chief  cultiva- 
Qis  in  the  hills  between  the  Orontes  and  Latakiyah,  where  there 
a  considerable  trade  in  this  much.used,  and  much.abused  pro- 
ce. 

Tue  woods  commence  in  the  hilly  districts  of  North  Syria  with 
use  oaks,  chiefly  evergreens,  and  after  a  succession  of  intervening 
leys  with  cultivatioD,  water  and  poplars,  gradually  attain  the 
wacter  of  forests  in  Taurus.  It  is  the  same  in  North  Mesopo- 
nia,  but  north  of  Taurus,  except  in  Armenia,  the  forests  stretch 
fn  into  the  plains  as  near  Malatiyah,  or  are  prolonged  over 
ious  mountain  chains,  as  more  especially  in  the  case  Kara-bel 
I  Cbamlu-bel  mountains.  The  Masius  is  only  woody  in  parts^ 
it  is  from  hence  that  Trajan  drew  the  wood  for  the  construction 
lis  fleet  at  Nisibis,  and  with  which,  starting  down  the  Mygdonius, 
^as  enabled  to  navigate  the  Euphrates.  In  the  same  parallel 
Curdistan  the  mountains  are  all  covered  with  timber  trees. 
Throughout  Turkey,  except  in  particular  localities,  little  use  is 
le  of  the  vast  forests  which  cover  the  hills  and  mountains.  It 
lid  seem  as  if  every  one  cuts  as  much  as  he  wants  to  build  a  hut, 
Dr  purposes  of  fuel.  The  trees,  especially  the  pines  and  firs,  are 
to  die  of  age,  and  the  great  forests  of  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia, 
Fontus,  are  rendered  almost  impassable  by  fallen  trees.  It  is 
same  in  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  (Kara-bel  and  Chamlu-bel). 
more  civilised  regions  further  damage  is  done  by  lighting  fires 
the  way  side,  and  thus  encumbering  the  road  with  fedlen  trees, 
s  not  uncommon  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  see  just  enough 
I  fallen  tree  sawed  off  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a  single  horse, 
epers  or  foresters,  designated  as  Kurudjila,  have  been  attached 
the  Aghatsh  Denghiz  and  a  few  other  forests  which  supply  the 
>ital ;  but  elsewhere  a  constant  devastation  is  going  on  without 
f  attempt  to  regulate  the  cutting.  The  consequence  is,  that 
d  has  altogether  disappeared  from  places,  and  especially  around 
"OS,  villages,  and  mining  districts.  Proper  methods  of  obtain- 
tiUTy  pitdi,  resin,  and  other  products  of  pines,  are  unknown,  and 
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sometimes  whole  forests  are  burnt  down  wholesale,  merely  to  collect 
the  pitch  afterwards.     Pine  and  fir- wood  cut  when  full  of  Tesbous 
sap  is  used  in   many   parts  for  torches  or  candies.     In  Greece 
there   are  foresters  throughout    the  country,  and  in   Servia  and 
Bosnia,  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  even  fields,  are  protected 
with  palisades;  but   this   is  rarely  seen   elsewhere.     Hedges  are 
equally  rare,  but  gardens  are  often  protected  by  dead  branches  of 
trees  with  spiny  plants  above,  and  the  whole  decorated  with  the 
heads  of  horses  or  cattle.     These  are  the  Yolgi.lukler  of  the  Toiks, 
who  have  recourse  to  such  protection,  in  order  that  their  wives  may 
not  be  overlooked  when  in  the  gardens.     In  stony  regions,  as  in 
Albania,  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  the  fields  are  also  often  protected 
by  stone  walls  or  dykes ;  and  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  in  Persia, 
gardens  are  commonly  protected  by  mud  walls ;  but  as  a  rule,  the 
country  is  so  fertile  that  protective  measures  are  utterly  disregarded, 
and  a  traveller  may  help  himself  to  as  many  grapes  or  melons  as 
he  chooses,  or  take  short  cuts  through  the  crops  without  being 
taken  to  task. 
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AN    ODE 

THE  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  MONUMENT  TO  HIS 
[uiTE  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

BY    JULIA     OODDARD. 


**  HoyouR  to  him  I"  the  cry  out.rang 

From  north  to  south ;  and  lo  !  upsprang 

The  fairest  monument  that  hands  could  raise ; 

Proclaiming  to  all  time 

The  love  sublime 

That  dwelt  in  queenly  heart, 

And  held  a  part 

In  a  great  nation's  loyal  meed  of  praise. 


IL 

"  Homage  to  him !"  Up  Europe  rose ; 
Britannia  raised  her  trident  high, 
France  waved  her  sword,  Italia  waked, 
Germania  to  her  son  drew  nigh ; 
Whilst  Art  her  folded  hands  unclasped, 
The  while  her  soul  with  ardour  burned, 
The  fair  enraptured  forms  she  grasped 
The  living  group  to  marble  turned. 
Nor  satisfied. 
Out  wide 

She  eastward  stretched  her  wand, 
And  Asia  came  at  her  command ; 
Bringing  from  tangled  jungle  wild 
The  warrior,  of  war-thought  beguiled, 
And  A.rab  merchant  in  her  train ; 
And  from  the  Persian  vales  rose-crowned, 
The  poet,  who  his  rarest  strain 
Had  set  to  lyre  of  silver  sound. 
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Art  smiled  serene,  and  turned  her  eyes 
Southward,  where  'neath  red  glowing  skies, 
The  camel  o'er  the  burning  sands 
Of  Afric  toiled,  to  bear  to  Northern  lands 
The  dark-browed  queen  of  Egypt  old, 
The  Nubian,  and  the  trader  with  his  gold. 

Lastly,  she  turned  her  quest 

Unto  the  new-born  West ; 
And  the  young  sister  came 
Mounted  on  fiery  bison,  that  might  claim 
To  match  Europa's  bull,  when  more  sedate 
And  trained  through  generations  it  became. 
Upon  her  steps  her  tributaries  wait ; 
And  snowy  realm,  and  sunny  tropic  meet, 
Maple  and  oak-leaf  intertwine, 
O'ershaded  by  primeval  pine  ; 
Whilst  giant  lilies  lie  beneath  their  feet. 
But  chief  is  she,  the  eagle-plumed,  star-crowned. 
Who  eager  starts  to  pour  her  wealth's  increase 
In  homage  at  his  shrine,  whose  lips  were  found 
Ever  for  her  to  speak  the  words  of  '^  Peace." 

in. 

''  Peace !  Peace !"  And  suddenly  appear 

A  form  like  Ceres,  and  a  shepherd-boy 

(He  with  a  lamb,  the  firstling  of  Ihe  year) 

Whispering  a  tale  of  sylvan  joy, — 

Breathing  of  buds  and  blossoms  gay, 

Of  hawthom.scented  meadow-land. 

Of  fertile  valleys  far  away, 

That  blooming  own  his  guardian-hand. 

From  busy  town  the  toilers  grave. 

Working  'neath  Commerce'  sheltering  wing, 

The  merchant-prince,  the  brawny  smith, 

Their  gold  and  iron  bring  ; 

The  weaver  spreads  his  costly  web  ; 

The  potter  brings  his  works  of  art ; 

The  skilful  engineer  his  plans ; 

The  sturdy  navvy  bears  his  part. 

All  swell  the  note  of  praise  to  him 

For  all  the  aid  that  he  hath  given. 

In  that  the  royal  heart  and  hand 

Have  with  the  workers  nobly  striven. 

And  gained  himself  a  crown  as  fair 

As  he  in  right  of  state  did  wear. 
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IV. 

Fair^Science  next  lifts  up  her  voice, 

The  sister  spirits  all  rejoice ; 

And  loud  the  chorus  grand  up-floats, 

A  mighty  murmuring  of  notes, 

In  midnight  hush,  when  men  asleep 

Heed  not  the  strains  that  round  them  creep. 

Bearing  the  world  triumphant  on. 

To  music  fashioned  of  the  deeds  of  those 

Who  toiled  when  others  sought  repose  ; 

Who  wrought  for  all  mankind,  and  now  have  won 

The  right  to  blow  the  trumpet-blast  of  fame. 

Since  Death  with  immortellei  hath  wreathed  their  name. 


*' Honour  to  him!" 

And  round  him  throng 

The  mighty  of  old  time. 

And  louder  swells  the  song  ; 

For  he  hath  tended  with  an  artist-hand 

The  laurels  ages  past  bound  round  their  brow ; 

And  now  they  stand, 

A  glorious  band, 

Breathmg  afresh  their  mightiness  abroad ; 

In  that  the  world  finds  space. 

For  the  great  treasure  hoard 

Of  power  and  grace, 

In  wider-cultured  hearts  to  hold  its  place. 

Sculptor,  musician,  painter,  gather  nigh ; 

And  the  diviner  poet  who  hath  found 

A  better  heritage  through  courage  high. 

And  gained  anew  his  once-lost  ground ; 

For  Time  and  Death,  and  Life  have  for  him  striven, 

And  claimed  his  birthright  at  the  gates  of  Heaven. 


VI. 

**  Steadfast  and  true  !"  Oh,  faithful  to  the  charge 
That  Heaven  entrusted  to  thy  patient  care. 
Bidding  wise  Prudence  constant  on  thee  wait. 
And  Justice  hold  the  scales  with  balance  fair, 
And  Temperance  be  nigh 
With  sterner  Fortitude, 
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That  so  endaed, 

Thou  needs't  not  fear  nor  fly ; 

But  armed  with  weapon,  and  with  shi  eld^ 

Be  victor  ever  on  life's  battle-field. 

Brighter  above, 

Hope  spreads  her  wings ; 

Sweet  Charity  the  burning  heart  of  love 

Forth  brings; 

Faith  shews  her  holy  sign, 

Pointing  to  the  Divine, 

Humility  looks  down,  nor  knows 

What  wondrous  light 

Her  taper  throws, 

And  bends  o'er  him,  who  clasping  at  her  hem, 

Hath  crowned  himself  with  earth's  best  diadem. 


Vll. 

**  Steadfj&st  and  true !"  So  wert  thou.     So  shall  be 
The  reverence  that  English  hearts  shall  give, 
Whilst  weeping  Muses  on  the  roll  of  fame 
Point  to  a  past  that  doth  for  ever  live  ; 
And  with  the  Wise,  the  Good,  the  Great  proclaim 
Thy  lovedj  thy  honoured  and  undying  name. 

vm. 

Fair  in  the  sunlight  stands  the  monument. 

The  world  is  all  abroad — the  gathering  crowd 

Into  one  mighty  surging  chorus  breaks  of  wailing  loud ; 

For  a  dead  Prince,  who,  yet  in  manhood's  bloom, 

Found  in  the  foreign  land  an  early  tomb. 

Fair  in  the  moonlight  stands  the  monument^ 
When  solemn  midnight  o'er  the  earth  doth  creep ; 
And  silence  falls  upon  the  busy  world. 
And  angels  over  man  their  vi^  keep. 
Then  Faith  clear  strung  to  hearing,  record  bears 
Of  him  who  nobly  in  life's  path  hath  striven  ; 
For  angel-voices  chant  of  **  Glory !  Peace !" 
And  of  a  living  Prince  re-crowned  in  Heaven. 
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HORACE      DRAPER. 

BY  J.  T.  W.  BACOT, 
Author  of  ^  Maaj  Burroughes/'  &c. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ALFRED    HUNTINGDON. 

STIN6D0N  had  explained  to  his  vrife  his  intentions  regard- 
daughter's  future, — ^he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  bis 
Alfred  Huntingdon,  should  marry  Florence.  Alfred  had 
objection  to  the  arrangement,  and  it  never  entered  into 
s  head  that  Florence  could  dream  of  offering  any  opposi- 
)  he  merely  informed  his  wife  of  the  proposed  alliance^ 
that  she  might  afford  all  proper  opportunities  for  the  young 
to  become  acquainted  with  each  other;  and  he  sug- 
lat  for  the  purpose  Alfred  should  accompany  the  party  to 
jr.  The  journey  would  afford  every  facility  for  throwing 
each  other's  society,  and  so  it  was  arranged  that  Alfred 
ence  should  be  fellow-travellers.  Mr.  Huntingdon  wished 
to  inform  Florence  at  once  of  her  intended  destiny ;  but 
)ted. 

pend  upon  it,"  she  said^  *'  it  is  better  that  Florence  should 
¥.  A  young  girl  cannot  fall  in  love  if  she  is  thinking  of 
) :  the  two  things  are  so  incompatible.  Girls  should  lose 
arts  first,  or  else  it  is  hard  to  say  *  Yes'  to  a  proposal." 
at  is  all  very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Huntingdon ;  **and  if  it 
latter  of  indifference  whom  Florence  married,  I  would  let 
take  their  course  ;  but  I  cannot  permit  my  arrangements 
set  by  the  fancies  of  a  girl.  Florence  must  marry  Alfred ; 
«ms  to  me  better  that  she  should  understand  it  at  once, 
lid  her  feelings  in  accordance  with  her  destiny." 
im  sure,  Geoffrey,  you  are  wrong,"  she  said.  '*You  had 
(tter  leave  it  to  time ;  you  had  indeed.  Florence  is  as  yet, 
),  fancy-free,  and  Alfred  will  surely  find  little  difficulty  in 
her  affections.  Do,  Geoffrey,  let  the  child  have  her  dream 
I't  last  lung ;  why  put  marriage  into  her  head  and  make 
srable  ?" 
8  came  into  Mrs.  9untisgdon'8  e^es  as  she  pleaded^  ai»d 
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her  husband  saw  them.  A  dark  flush  passed  over  his  &oe,ai)dte 
hesitated  before  he  spoke.  When  he  did  his  voice  had  bit  tk 
dictatorial  haughty  tone,  and  was  almost  tender. 

**  Have  your  own  way,  Emily,"  he  said,  *'  only  take  caw  U 

Alfred  gets  a  fair  chance — I  have  told  him,  you  know ;  aDd,i&it 

all,  where  could  Florence  hope  to  find  a  better  husband  V* 

And  so  it  was  decided  that  Alfred  should  have  fair  play. 

Alfred  Huntingdon  was  much  older  than  Florence,  althon^li 
was  the  son  of  a  younger  brother  of  Geoflfrey's.    William  Hunting- 
don, in  addition  to  many  other  misfortunes,  had  married  yonagi 
and  had  been  blessed,  as    he    acknowledged  with  a  religioua^ 
resigned  groan,  with  a  very  large  family,  —they  were  all  girls, toiy 
with  the  exception  of  Alfred,  and  he  had  very  little  prospects 
being  able  to  provide  for  them.     Luckily,  Mr.  Geoffrey  had  tahii 
fancy  to  Alfred,  and  had  not  only  paid  for  his  education,  buth 
also  purchased  a  commission  for   him  in  the  army.    Uncle  fl 
nephew  had  many  things  in  common ;  both  were  strong  and  ftl 
less,  and  fond  of  good  sport.     No  youngster  took  to  India  a  betM 
supply  of  murderous  weapons  with  him    than  Alfred  did;  m 
Geofflrey's  gifts  were  not  thrown  away.     Many  a  tiger  skin  caM 
home  as  a  grateful  tribute ;  and  it  was  one  of  Geoffrey's  gnat'' 
pleasures  to  get  a  long  letter  filled  with  graphic  descriptiou  d 
Indian  sport. 

Alfred  had  now  come  home  on  leave  by  his  uncle's  wish,  tfi 
fully  understood  that  it  was  intended  he  should  marry  his  oonai 
Florence.  He  was  as  good-looking  a  fellow  when  he  returned  fio< 
India  as  any  father  might  have  wished  his  son  to  be;  audi 
thought  the  Reverend  William  Huntingdon^  as  the  two  sat  aAi 
dinner  over  their  wine.  He  was  tall  and  well-made,  with  powttfD 
limbs,  although  there  was  no  too  abundant  flesh  to  mar  tbei 
synmietry ;  his  hair  was  dark  and  curly,  and  his  eyes  brown ;  in 
features  were  bold,  and  his  general  expression  was  that  of  gni 
determination.  But  it  was  diflicult  to  see  through  him  all  0 
once.  He  seemed  open  enough  in  conversation;  but«althoq^ 
he  talked  a  great  deal,  old  hands  observed  that  he  told  very  litde 
and  it  was  only  the  young  men  of  the  regiment  who  considered  tha 
they  could  see  through  Alfred  at  a  glance.  He  had  a  light  aiM 
jesting  way  of  talking,  too,  on  serious  matters  that  puzzled  hi 
elders,  and  even  his  father  could  hardly  make  him  out.  He  coo- 
soled  himself,  however,  by  thinking  that  he  would  be  stesd] 
when  he  got  married ;  he  only  hoped  he  might  not  in  his  raio  b< 
favoured  by  too  kind  a  Providence  with  a  dozen  girls,  and  beooo^ 
too  steady. 

**This  is   a    splendid  prospect  for  you,  my  dear  boy  I"  ^ 
the  reverend  gentleman,  as  be  filled  out  another  glass  d  wis^ 
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and  watched  some  half-dozen  of  his  girls  playing  croquet  on  the 
lawn. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  smiled  Alfred.  **  It's  a  lift  for  a  poor  subaltern  if 
it  all  comes  off." 

"  If,  my  dear  boy  ?  why  what  on  earth  is  there  to  prevent  it  % 
It  seems  to  me  you  have  only  to  propose,  and  the  matter  is 
setaed." 

"  But,  my  dear  father,  don't  you  see  that  Florence  may  not  like 
ine;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  I  may  not  care  enough  for  her  to 
Joany  her?" 

"Not.like  her  ?  Not  like  a  girl  with  such  a  sum  of  ready  money 
18  she  will  have  ?" 

'"Money,  you  know,  sir,  is  not  everything.  I  suppose  we 
wght  not  to  marry  without  we  love  each  other  ?  I  am  sure  I  have 
heard  you  say  a  thousand  times  that  there  should  be  a  mutual 
attachment.'' 

"Ahem  !"  coughed  the  reverend  gentleman.  **  You  must  not 
mistake  me,  my  boy.  I  may  have  said  that  merely  as  a  matter  o 
opinion — speaking  merely  as  a  man  of  the  world — that  a  mutual 
altadmient  is  a  good  thing, — -just  as  I  might  say,  indeed,  that  a 
bridal  veil  and  orange-blossoms  are  desirable  things  at  a  wedding  ; 
bat  in  my  sacred  capacity,  as  a  clergyman,  you  must  know  that  I 
ne?6r  insisted  upon  such  trifles.  I  need  do  no  more  than  refer  you 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, — you  will  fi**d  nouoing  about 
antiial  attachment  there.  The  woman,  you  will  observe,  promises 
to  love  and  honour,  and  obey ;  but  it  is  a  promise  for  the  future. 
There  is  not  one  word  to  advocate  a  previous  attachment, — oh,  no, 
my  dear  boy  !  Seligion  by  no  means  discourages  a  modest  amount 
of  friendship  between  young  people  before  marriage;  but  Heaven 
ibrl»d  that  a  Christian  gentleman  should  throw  away  a  handsome 
ibrtune  on  such  a  miserable  pretence  as  a  want  of  mutual  attach- 
ment!  I  trust,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  perplexed  father,  after 
ft  pause,  ''that  there  is  nothing  which  would  make  the  idea  of 
Quiiriage  unpleasant  to  you." 

"  No^  sir.  I  never  was  in  love  with  anybody,  I  think  ;  except- 
ing^  

**  Excepting  whom,  for  Heaven's  sake  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  was  nothing,  sir, — ^I  must  not  mention  names.  It 
happened  to  be  a  married  lady." 

"Dear  me,  dear  mel"  sighed  the  grieved  parent;  "that  is 
what  comes  of  mutual  attachments,  you  see  !  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
^his ;  although,  of  course,  as  she  is  married  it  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence  as  it  might  have  been.  I  trust,  Alfred,  that  it  is  all 
broken  off  now?" 

''  Quite  80|  my  dear  father.    You  must  not  misimderstand  me 
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— ^there  was  no  harm — ^Dothing  wrong,  you  know.    She  told  ne 
herself  it  was  quite  Platonic !" 

"  Bless  me !  that  is  worse  than  I  expected.  A  married  genfle- 
woman  in  love  with  a  Platonic  subaltern  !** 

"  I  did  not  say,  sir,  that  my  attachment  was  Platonic." 

**  It  is  just  the  same,  sir.  A  young  subaltern  in  love  with  i 
Platonic  married  woman  is  just  as  bad;  and,  I  may  say,  wocstof 
all.  However,  we  will  speak  no  more  on  this  painful  subject  Yoa 
are  sure  it  is  over  1" 

"  Quite  sure,  sir." 

CHAPTER  X. 

PACKING      UP. 

Florence  was  delighted  to  see  her  cousin  Al&ed  again.   Slie 
had  been  a  mere  child  when  he  went  to  India ;  but  they  had  alwayi 
been  good  friends^  and  he  had  not  forgotten  her  during  his  stay  in 
the  East.     Many  a  pretty  little  Indian  ornament  had  accompanied 
the  tiger  skins  sent  home  to  Qeoffrey  Huntingdon.     When  Al&ed   < 
called  at  Mrs.  Huntingdon's  in  London,  Florence  forgot  all  about   ■ 
the  proprieties  and  ran  up  to  him  and  kissed  him.     Then  she  gave   ; 
a  little  blush  and  laugh,  and  said — 

^'  I  am  so  very  glad  you  are  coming  with  us,  and  so  b  mamioftf 
and  so  is  Flora  !" 

"  Oh,  Florence,"   exclaimed  a  soft  little  voice,  in  a  tone  of 
maidenly  remonstrance. 

"You  know  you  are.  Flora,"  continued  Florence;  "only,  of 
course,  you  can't  say  so  until  you  have  been  properly  introduced. 
Allow  me  to  make  Alfred  Huntingdon  known  to  Miss  Flora  Master- 
ton.  Now  we  shall  get  on  capitally.  How  funny  it  would  have 
been  if  I  had  forgotten  to  introduce  you!  You  two  would  have  bed 
to  go  scowling  at  each  other  all  through  Germany  ;  and  now  th»^ 
I  have  said  those  magic  words,  we  shall  all  be  like  brothers  aud 
sisters,  with  mamma  to  keep  us  in  order." 

"  Is  that  the  efifect  of  an  introduction  r '  laughed  Alfred.    "  Tba^ 
would  not  always  do ;  would  it,  Miss  Masterton  ?" 

**One  might  have  too  many  brothers,"  replied  Flora,  wi*^ 
much  artless  simplicity.  ''It  is  so  near  a  relationship — cousi^ 
would  be  near  enough." 

*'  I  don't  go  so  far  as  that.  Miss  Masterton ;  for  one  might  ^ 
a  most  undesirable  cousin  quite  unexpectedly,  by  a  sudden  intr(^ 
duction  such  as  I  got  the  other  day." 

"How  was  that,  Alfred?"  inquired  Mrs.  Huntingdon. 

''  I  was  down  at  Silverbeach,  Aunt,  on  my  way  to  Greylings^ 
^ni  I   stopped  tp  breakfast  at  a  <]|ueer  little  ti^verq   called   tl^ 
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Boy.'  While  I  was  sipping  my  tea  in  came  the  waiter,  who, 
j^th^bye,  was  as  queer  as  the  *Hoy*  itself.  'Would  you 
Afe  any  objection  to  a  gentleman  joining  you  at  breakfast  V  said 
be  waiter.  'Certainly  not/  I  replied ;  *  it's  a  public  room.'  In 
ame  a  very  good-looking  young  fellow,  who  sat  down  opposite  to 
tie  and  began  to  refresh  himself.  I  only  gave  him  a  glance,  but 
U  of  a  sudden  I  recollected  the  man's  face ;  he  had  been  in  my 
wn  raiment  and  was  invalided  home  from  India  after  a  few  months' 
enioe.  Well,  it  wasn't  very  pleasant,  sitting  down  to  breakfast 
rith  a  discharged  soldier,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  all  would 
are  paseed  off  very  quietly  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  confounded 
Id  waiter.  He  looked  first  at  me  and  then  at  the  other,  and  some- 
tiing  seemed  to  puzzle  him.  I  suppose  it  was  our  silence ;  for 
Diddenly  he  exclaimed,.  *  Oh,  perhaps,  gentlemen,  you  have  not 
een  introduced'?  if  so,  allow  me.  Mr.  Gregory — Mr.  Alfred 
luntingdon — Mr.  Huntingdon,  Mr.  Gregory.'  Upon  my  word, 
«fcre  I  knew  how  it  happened,  I  bowed  to  Mr.  Gregory,  and  Mr. 
fcegory  to  me.  But  I  don't  think,  Aunt,  I  am  bound  to  take  him 
»  a  brother  or  cousio,  for  all  that. " 

"Did  you  ask  the  poor  fellow  what  he  was  doing  ?"  inquired 
Roieiice. 

"  Yes,  it  was  no  use  being  reserved  after  that ;  and  what  dp  you 
iink  he  wanted  down  at  Silverbeach  ?  he  was  trying  to  find  out 
iie  address  of  your  old  friend,  Captain  Draper.*' 

"That  is  strange!"    said   Mrs.  Huntingdon.     "Did  he  say 

''  No,  he  made  me  a  ridiculous  answer,  and  if  it  were  possible 
!nr  a  discharged  soldier  to  chaff  a  Lieuiienant,  I  should  have  thought 
••was  chafiing  me." 

"What  did  he  say,  Alfred?" 

"He  said  he  wanted  to  know  if  Captain  Draper  had  the  bump 
amativeness  strongly  developed !  I  think  the  fellow  is  cracked.  I 
'ked  the  waiter  about  him  afterwards,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
^  had  been  stajdng  there  a  week  or  two  before,  but  had  left  for 
>ndon,  and  he  didn't  know  why  he  had  come  back  again  or  what 

*  was  up  to.  *  Is  he  all  right  V  I  said.  '  Sir,'  said  the  waiter, 
'omnly ;  *  he's  a  nice  and  affable  young  gentleman ;  but  if  ever 

*  asks  you  to  toss  for  sixpence  or  such  like,  don't  you  do  it.'    *  He 
not  likely  to  take  such  a  liberty  as  that,  I  fancy,'  I  replied. 

^y,  not  V  inquired  the  waiter.  '  He  did  not  respect  my  grey 
tirs.     He  did  me  out  of  two-and- sixpence  last  night !'  " 

"That  was  the  very  man,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Huatingdon,  "  that 
►xir  uncle  mistook  for  a  ghost  and  fired  at, — his  name  was 
tegory." 

"  Pjd  my  uncle  shoot  him,  Amit  ?" 
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**Yes,  he  hit  hiin  io  tlie  head,  not   much,  you  know;  bul^^ 
was  insensible,  and  a  doctor  was  sent  lor.      I  r^hould   not  wolA^^^^ 
he  had  gone  a  little  out   of  his  mind  since.     Captain  Draper  ^'^ 
there  when  he  was  shot,  I  remember." 

**  Do  tell  me  all  about  it,  aunt.*' 

*'I  have  not  time,  1  have  cjot  some  letters  to  write;  *^'" 
Florence  knows  all  about  it.  Don't  go  away,  I  shall  soon  bel>^^ 
and  I  want  you  to  come  with  us  while  we  do  some  shopping.'* 

**  Now  then,  Florence,  tell  us  the  ghost  story,"  said  AlE::-^ 
wlum  Mrs.  IIuntinirdAn  had  taktMi  her  departure.  "  Miss  Maste^^^ 
and  I  nro  dyini^  with  niriohity." 

*'  How  can  you  say  so,  Mr.  Huntingdon?" 

**  1  thought  ail  ladies  liked  spirits,  Miss  Masterton." 

**  Oh,  what  a  slander  !" 

**  We  don't  mean  the  same  thing,  Miss  Masterton ;  men  s^ 
women  never  do  understand  each  other." 

*'  No,  I  suppose  not,"  replied  Flora,  who  was  thinking  just  tB— 
of  the  misunderstanding  about  the  doctor's  assistant,  and  a^B 
comparing  the  young  gentleman  unfavourably  with  Alfred  Hu  - 
ingdon. 

**  Now,  please,  Florence,  go  on,"  said  her  cousin. 

**Once  upon  a  time,"  she  began — "or,  at  least,  somewh*^ 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago,  when  my  father  was  at  GreyliiL  ^ 
there  was  a  young  man  living  at  Silverbeach  who  did  not  beli^ 
in  ghosts.  Somebody  dared  him  to  walk  to  Greylings  just  as  t"l 
clock  struck  twelve ;  and  the  valiant  creature  set  out  from  Silv^M 
beach  all  alone  in  the  darkness.  Suddenly,  while  papa  and  Captai.ii 
Draper  were  sitting  over  their  wine,  when  they  ought  to  have  be^ai 
in  bed,  a  ghost  appeared  at  the  window.  Papa  tired  and  made  a 
great  bump  on  his  forehead." 

**  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  story  !"  exclaimed  Alfred  ;  **  no  woDder 
his  thoughts  run  on  bumps.  It  was  sharp  practice,  though,  firing  at 
a  man  for  looking  in  at  a  window.  Don't  you  think  so,  Mis8 
Masterton?" 

**  Indeed  I  do — no  lady  could  do  such  a  thing,  not  if  be 
had  been  peeping  through  the  keyhole ;  but  gentlemen  have  no 
feeling." 

*'This  young  man  had  a  good  deal,"  interrupted  Florence; 
"  he  fainted  away,  and  then  he  was  ill  for  a  week  at  Silverbeach, 
and  papa  had  to  pay  all  the  doctor's  bills — or  he  would  have  bad  to 
pay  them,  only  the  doctor  would  not  take  any  money !" 

"  What  a  curious  doctor  I"  said  Alfred. 
"Yes,  his  name  was  Sharper,  I  recollect." 
"  Now,  that's  a  more  curious  thing  still,*'  interrupted  jUfrri* 
**  I  know  Sharper  very  well,  he  was  once  in  my  regiment,  and  left 
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it  800Q  aftepi  joined.  I  met  him  at  Silverbeach  ;  and  what  do  you 
think!  he  wanted  to  know,  Florence — he  wanted  to  know  about 
your  mamma's  bumps !" 

*' Why,  Alfred,  he  must  be  mad  too  !" 

'^  Oh,  I  don't  mean  the  bumps  exactly,  that's  only  metaphorical ; 

but  all  the  ups  and  downs*of  her  Ufe.     Who  she  was  before  she  was 

married,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.     I  don't  mean  to  say  he  was 

impertinent  or  oflfensively  curious — the  man  is  a  gentleman ;  but  I 

certainly  noticed  that  he  did  try  and  find  out  all  about  my  aunt  in 

*  round  about  kind  of  way." 

^^  I  wonder  whether  he  could  have  known  mamma  before  she 
'na.rried  V^  said  Florence,  **  I  will  ask  her.  How  long  were  you  at 
fJrey lings,  Alfred?" 

**  Only  two  days  ;  I  was  ten  with  my  father  down  at  Cowsleslop 
*^otory,  and  I  only  came  up  to  town  yesterday.  It  was  lucky  you 
*^d  xiot  started  before  I  arrived." 

*  *  Mamma  never  intended  to  go  without  you,  Alfred. 
••Did  she  not?" 

**  No,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why.  I  don't  see  what  good  you 
^^^  1)0;  for  you  don't  speak  German^do  you  1" 

**Not  a  word,  Florence,  excepting  *ja.'  How  much  do  you 
^^o^,  Florence?" 

**  About  as  much  as  you  do.     I  can  say  *  nein.*  " 
**  How  very  delightful !  how  nicely  we  shall  get  on !    Is  that 
^^^.  Huntingdon  calling  ?" 

'*  I  will  go  and  see,"  said  Florence,  and  she  left  the  room. 
**  What  can  you  do.  Miss  Masterton?"  inquired  Alfred. 
"  I  can  say  '  ja '  and  ^  nein,'  both  at  once,  Mr.  Huntingdon." 
*'  And  which  am  I  to  believe  ?" 
"  Just  whichever  you  please." 

Florence  returned  and  announced  that  her  mother  was  just 
i^y  to  go  out. 

*'  By-the-bye,  Alfred,"  she  said,  ''  as  we  are  all  to  be  brothers 
and  sisters  together,  you  ought  to  call  Miss  Masterton  Flora.     It 
seems  so  sti£f  to  be  always  giving  her  her  full  title." 
"  May  I  be  permitted,  Miss  Masterton  ?" 
"  Nein,  Mr.  Huntingdon." 

'*  Don't  believe  her,  Alfred,  she  does  not  know  what  '  nein ' 
means — say  *  ja.'  " 

'*  Very  good,  Florence." 

"  Ja,  Alfred?  oh,  dear  me,  what  a  horrible  sUp  I  have  made! 
I  mean,  of  course,  *ja,*  Mr.  Huntingdon." 

"  No,  I  won't  have  that ;  you  must  be  Flora,  and  I  must  be 
Alfred," 
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"  What  a  shame  !"  cried  Flora ;  "  but  it's  your  doing, Flownoe, 
not  mine."  I  '^ 

*'  It  is  the  natural  result  of  being  introduced  by  a  third  party," 
explained  Alfred ;  "  we  should  never  have  got  to  calling  eacholiier 
by  our  Christian  names  without  such  a  mutual  friend  as  Fiorenoe.'* 

"I  don't  know  that,"  thought  Flora,  and  she  wondered  how 
it  came  about  that  the  doctor's  boy  always  called  her  Flora  with- 
out any  third  person's  assistance  whatever. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

INNOCENT  SIMPLICITY. 

The  end  of  October  found  the  travellers  at  Cassel.     Here  BC^* 
Huntingdon  received  a  letter  from  her  husband,  asking  her  to . j<^^"^ 
him  at  Berlin,  so  she  resolved  to  take  Florence  and  Flora  at  ox»-^^ 
to  Eichelakamp,  in-the-Harz,  and  leave  them  at  the  school  wbi^^^ 
had  been  chosen  there,  for  the  completion  of  their  education.        -*^ 
another  year  Mrs.  Huntingdon  thought  Florence  would  be  quite  cr^  Id 
enough  to  understand  that  she  must  marry  according  to  her  fath^^^  ^ 
wishes,  and  in  the  meantime  it  was  just  as  well  to  keep  her  outi     ^^ 
harm's  way.  Whether  Alfred  had  succeeded  in  making  a  favours,  fc^^® 
impression  or  not  on  Florence's  afifections  was  rather  a  puzzle     ^ 
her.     Florence  certainly  liked  him ;  but  she  appeared  quite  as  mi»  ^^ 
pleased  when  he  was  flirting  with  Flora  as  when  he  was  P^J^^^^ 
little  attentions  to  herself.     There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Alfi^^^ 
did  flirt  too,  more  with  Flora  than  with  his  cousin.    He  was  t:^-^^ 
much  to  blame,  perhaps  ;  he  was  very  fond  of  sympathy,  and  Flc^^*^^ 
had  quite  a  superabundant  supply  of  that  quality.     There  wa^ 
bright  eye  always  sparkling  with  an  answering  glance,  a  pret>  ^^^Xl 
smile  always  ready  to  applaud  a  witticism,  and  a  little  hand  ev^  ^^^ 
prepared  for  a  friendly  greeting  ;  it  was  only  natural  that  Alfw^-^    _ 
who  liked  being  appreciated,  should  be  fond  of  Flora's  society.  Wii 
Florence  Alfred  was  more  reserved.     She  was  rather  wanting 
sympathy,  or  else  she  did  not  agree  with  all  of  Alfred's  views — i 
deed,  sometimes  they  almost  quarrelled. 

**What  made  you  leave  us  yesterday  evening  so  suddenly; 
asked  Alfred,  a  few  days  before  the  party  was  destined  to  be  broker 
up. 

**  Because  I  was  cross,"  replied  Florence. 

"  And  with  whom  ?" 

**  With  myself,  and  yourself,  and  Flora's  self;  a  sort  of  general 
crossness,  Alfred." 

'•  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Florence." 

*'  ^0,  thank  ^ou ;  I  'm  not  going  to  confess  xxrf  sins  to  ^ou.  X 
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bve  noihiiig  to  do  with  Flora's ;  and  you  are  a  man,  and  men 
ver  have  any  faults,  or  at  least  never  like  to  be  told  of  them." 

' '  That  depends  upon  the  preacher.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
w  I  vexed  you." 

*'  Do  you  really  and  truly,  Alfred  \   and  you  promise  not  to  lie 

*'  No,  I  won't  do  that ;  but  I  will  promise  not  to  beat  you  or 
:k  you,  if  I  get  vexed ;  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  an  En. 
ahman,  when  he  is  vexed  with  one  of  your  sex." 

•'Thank  you  kindly,  Alfred ;  then  I  may  go  on  V 

**  Proceed." 

*'  I  was  angry  with  you,  Alfred,  because  you  laughed  at  that 

■y  Flora  told  about  the  trick  that  somebody  played  on  somebody 


•*  GKxxl  gracious,  Florence  !  why  should  I  not  have  laughed  ? 
^^as  not  a  very  funny  story,  perhaps,  but  surely  you  would  not 
v^c  had  me  burst  into  tears  ?"  ^ 

*'  No  ;  but  if  you  had  not  laughed,  I  should  not,  perhaps,  and  I 
»  vexed  with  myself  for  laughing." 
•*Why?" 

•'  Because  I  was  ashamed  o{  myself.  It  was  not  a  nice  story, 
fired ;  for  it  made  us  laugh  with  the  cheat  and  the  hypocrite,  while 
i>lly  all  the  sympathy  was  due  to  the  victim.  It  always  puts  me 
t;^  Alfred,  when  people  confuse  truth  and  frJsehood.  I  was  vexed 
t^li  you,  too,  because  you  are  older,  and  ought  to  show  me  a  better 
ample." 

'*  Tou  think  I  treat  serious  matters  too  lightly,  do  you>  Flo- 
nee?" 

"Not  really,  but  in  fun,"  she  replied. 

**  Well,  I  always  tell  the  truth  to  myself,  Florence.  Perhaps  I 
^"uld  to  my  friends,  if  I  had  any." 

"  Don't  you  count  Flora  and  me  as  friends,  then  ?" 
''  Florence,  there  are  friends  and  friends.     I  have  a  select  list  to 
'^^xsx  I  never  can  be  false,  even  in  trifles,  as  I  believe  they  never 
^Id  to  me.     There  are  very  few  ladies  on  it  yet ;  may  I  put  your 
•^J^e  down,  Florence  ?"  •  " 

** Certainly,  and  Flora's,  too!" 
•*Floraistooold.'' 
"  What  nonsense  you  do  talk,  Alfred — why,  she  is  my  own 

:^  I" 

*  *  My  dear  Florence^  Flora  is  nearly  if  not  quite  six  thousand 
^*^  old — she  is  as  old  as  mother  Eve." 

••I  give  it  up,  Alfred;  you  are  in  one  of  your  teasing  humours, 
*i  I  am  getting  so  hungry — do  come  to  luuoheoa  ;'*  and  so  the 
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dispute  ended,  to  be  followed  probably  before  long  by  another  com- 
bat of  wits. 

They  were  all  sorry  enough  when  Friday  came— the  black  Friday 
the  last  day  they  were  In  puss  toi^^^ther ;  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  strolling  about  the  plare,  and  the  last  visit  of  all  was  paid  to  the 
Town  Gardens,  which  began  to  look  sid  and  gloomy,  as  the  foliage 
had  begun  to  fade,  and  the  leaves  dro2:>ped  sadly  on  the  party,  whtte 
they  lingere<j  and  wandered  among  the  deserted  paths,  until  tbe 
dark  shadows  of  the  advancing  night  closed  rapidly  on  the  dying 
day.  Mrs.  Huntingdon  and  Florence  were  the  first  to  leave,  and 
outwalked  the  others,  and  Alfred  and  Flora  were  alone ;  she  stopped 
suddenly,  and  said : 

"  Alfred,  let  us  part  here  !  I  have  been  thinking  of  to-morrow, 
and  I  could  not  bear  to  say  '  Good  bye*  with  the  cold  eyes  of  others 
looking  on." 

Alfred  could  do  no  less  than  take  the  little  hand  held  out,  and 
Itfe  could  hardly  drop  it  when  he  had  got  hold  of  it ;  and  poor  Flora 
quite  forgot  to  take  it  away. 

'*  He  might  squeeze  it,"  she  said  to  herself;  an^  then  all  of  a 
sudden  she  began  to  cry.  With  the  disengaged  hand  she  drew  a 
pocket-handkerchief  from  her  pocket  and  buried  her  little  face  in 
its  folds. 

''Don't  cry,  Flora!"  said  Alfred,  who  did  not  exactly  know 
what  other   remark  to  make.      This  remark  unluckily    had  the 
efiect  of  making  Flora  sob  more  violently  than  before,  and  sbe 
trembled  until  Alfred  thought  she  was  going  to  faint ;  so  he  put  his 
arm  round  her  waist.     He  was  apparently  only  just  in  time,  for 
the  next  moment  she  fell  forward,  and  her  head  rested  upon  to 
shoulder.  "D — n  it  1"  said  the  young  gentleman  to  himself,  "  someone 
will  come  and  catch  us  presently !    I  had  no  notion  the  poor  little 
thing  was  so  fond  of  me."     Poor  Flora  in  the  meantime  thought  to 
herself,  **  How  can  he  be  such  a  stupid  ?"  She  looked  up  wildly  inbis 
face  for  a  moment,  and  then  her  eyes  closed  again,  and  down  went 
the  pretty  head  on  his  shoulder  once  more.     '*  By  Jove  !"  was  the 
only  thing  Alfred  could  think  of  saying  to  himself  now.    If  Jove 
did  not  help  him,  he  did  not  exactly  see  what  other  power  could. 
He  could  not  lay  her  down  like  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  she  was  too 
heavy  to  carry  to  the  hotel,  and  he  could  not  stand  there  with 
his  arm  round  her  waist  and  her  head  on  his  shoulder  for  evff, 
without  saying  something  more  tender  than  **  By  Jove!"     The  very 
same  idea  crossed  the  mind  of  the  insensible  Flora;  *'  He  can't  get 
out  of  it,"  was  her  idea,  **  By  Jove!"  once  more  repeated  Alfred,  and 
then  he  kissed  her.     *'  Dearest  Flora,"  he  said,  **  pray  rouse  yout- 
self."    She  waited  a  moment,  in  case  he  might  like  to  repeat  what 
be  had  done,  and  then  she  gave  a  little  shudder  and  came  to  \issm» 
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"  Oh,  Alfred !"  she  said,  "  what  must  you  think  of  me  V 

**  I  think  you  are  the  dearest  little  girl  in  the  world,"  he  re- 
lied, *'but  we  had  better  come  along  now.  It  is  not  asi£»we 
fere  parting  for  ever,  you  know." 

"Oh,  Alfred,"  she  replied,  *'  you  make  light  of  it;  but  it  is 
aid  to  me.  I  have  been  so  happy,  and  now  it  seems  as  if  all 
appinesB  was  at  an  end.  The  sun  may  rise  and  the  flowers  bloom 
gain,  but  not  for  me — ob,  not  for  me!" 

"Calm  yourself.  Flora.     I  shall  be  back  next  year." 

"  Tes,  you  will  come  back,  and  you  will  find  the  same  Flora ; 
iit^  alas,  what  shall  I  find  V* 

"Why,  the  same  Alfred." 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  hope,"  she  whispered;  and  she  put  out  her 
ind  again  to  take  the  threatened  farewell.  There  was  something  in 
»r  eyes  that  made  poor  Alfred  think  she  was  going  to  faint  again; 
it  luckily  at  that  moment  a  gardener  turned  the  comer,  and 
lora  recovered  herself.  The  pair  walked  off  rather  hurriedly,  and 
ttle  conversation  passed  between  them  on  the  rood  to  the  hotel. 
•Ifired  heard  a  little  sob  now  aud  then,  but  it  did  not  give  him 
^e  pain  that  it  ought  to  have  done.  '*  She  can't  faint  in  the  streets," 
K  thought ;  *'  or  if  she  does  I  can  get  her  into  a  doctor's  shop.  At 
^t  they  reached  the  hotel,  and  as  he  prepared  to  enter  the  sitting. 
H>m  Flora  prepared  to  pass  upstairs ;  his  hand  was  still  on  the 
^Xidle,  and  he  was  half  in  the  room  when  his  disengaged  fingers 
'^re  suddenly  raised  to  Flora's  lips,  who  murmured,  "  Farewell !" 
"l^e  next  moment  Alfred  faced  his  Aunt,  and,  to  her  astonishment, 
^  exclaimed,  "By Jove!" 

CHAPTER  XII. 

A  PROPOSAL. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  for  poor  Flora  that  when  she  wanted 
^^pathy  most — at  the  bitter  hour  of  parting  in  the  gardens — 
Ified  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ask  Florence  to  be  his  wife.  It 
^«  almost  impossible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  say  anything 
^Ore  tender  to  Flora  than  "  By  Jove  !" 

Alfred  had  mentioned  his  intention  that  very  morning  to  Mrs. 
^Xmtingdon,  and  although  she  tried  to  dissuade  him,  she  was 
'^liged  at  last  to  consent ;  so  she  left  the  room  the  same  evening 
^ther  earlier  than  usual,  leaving  Alfired  with  Florence.  The  girl 
*^8  jast  about  to  follow  her  mother,  when  he  said— 

"  Wait  one  moment,  Florence ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

She  stopped,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

•'  Where  is  Flora  ?"  he  inquired. 
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''  Qone  to  bed,  Alfred.  She  said  she  bad  a  bad  beadaidie  iben 
she  came  in  from  her  walk.     I  suppose  she  got  a  chilL" 

'*  She  seemed  pretty  warm,*'  thought  the  young  gentleman; but 
he  remarked— 

**  Oh,  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  although  just  at  preawit  perittfi 
she  is  better  out  of  the  way.  Florence,  you  remember  ttiA  other 
day  I  asked  if  I  might  place  you  on  my  list  of  firiends?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Alfred  ;  and  I  said,  *  Of  course.'  " 

'*  Ah,  Florence  !  I  want  more  than  friendship  from  you.  Dcm't 
you  know  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  ?  That  to  me  jou 
are  the  sweetest,  dearest  girl  in  all  the  world  I  That  I  ctt 
refrain  no  longer  from  telling  you  how  I  love  you  !  Don't  jw 
know,  Florence,  I  want  you  to  love  me  just  a  little  in  return,  aod 
be  my  wife?" 

And  Alfred  put  out  his  hand,  which  Florence  took  mechanicallj; 
but  there  was  no  favourable  answer — ^in  voice,  or  look,  or  haol 
On  the  contrary,  she  turned  very  pale  and  began  to  cry.  Po« 
Alfred  felt  very  much  inclined  to  invoke  *'  Jove  "  again,  for  he  haJ 
not  expected  tears. 

**  I  have  not  vexed  you,  Florence  ?"  he  said.  "  You  are  surely 
not  angry  with  me  for  loving  you  ?  Why  are  you  so  cold  with 
mer' 

'*  I  will  tell  you  if  I  must,  Alfred,"  she  said,  as  she  witbdwf 
her  hand  ;  **  but  you  must  know  partly,  I  should  think.  Wasil 
not  my  father's  wish  that  you  should  say  what  you  have  just  saili 
Did  he  not  send  you  to  Germany  with  us  for  this  very  purpose!" 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?' '  said  Alfred. 

*'  Flora  told  me  so  this  very  evening,  since  she  came  in  from 
her  walk.  She  also  told  me,  Alfred,  that  I  had  no  free  choice  lib 
other  girls,  and  she  prophesied  what  would  happen  this  veiy  night 
She  was  only  wrong  in  one  thing.  She  told  me  I  had  no  alternatii® 
but  to  say  yes." 

''  Flora  is  a  mischievous  little  ,"  burst  out  Alfred. 

'*  Please  don't  speak  unkindly  of  her,"  said  Florence ;  ^'abeii 
my  friend,  and  she  loves  me !" 

'*  She  has  not  told  all  the  truth,  at  any  rate,  Florence.  She 
makes  you  believe  that  my  love  for  you  is  a  pretence,  because  it » 
happens  that  your  father  wishes  that  we  should  care  for  eadt 
other.  Why  should  my  love  for  you  not  be  true  because  yoo' 
father  likes  me  ?" 

"  Alfred,  please  do  not  think  I  am  accusing  you  of  pretendii* 
to  care  a  little  about  me ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  fetber's 
wishes,  you  know  this  would  never  have  happened.  It  is  not  &^* 
You  know  how  my  father  is  accustomed  to  have  his  own  way,  ^ 
how  mamma  and  I  both  dread  to  oppose  his  slightest  wish.    ^^ 
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)  made  it  doubly  diflScult  for  me,  Alfred.     I  shall  vex  you  ;  and, 

t  is  worse  to  me,  I  shall  oflPend  my  father." 

'Then,  you  do  not  care  for  me,  Florence?" 

'  Yes,  I  do,  as  a  cousin  and  a  dear  friend.     Oh,  Alfred,  please 

t  be  as  it  was  yesterday  ?    Just  forget  that  you  have  spoken 

ler* 

*  I  cannot,  Florence ;  because  I  really  love  you.  It  would 
\  been  all  the  same  if  your  father  had  opposed  my  vdshes.  I 
lys  liked  you,  and  latterly  I  have  learned  to  love  you.  I  will 
give  you  up,  unless,  indeed,  you  have  some  stronger  reason." 

*  I  have  no  other  reason^  Alfred,  than  that  I  do  not  love  you  as 
wish." 

*  Then,  Florence,  I  will  wait.  I  will  forget  that  1  have  spoken 
au,  or  at  least  for  the  present  I  will  not  return  to  it ;  but  I 
hope.  In  a  year  or  two,  Florence,  you  may  judge  me  less 
My ;  and  I  will  wait  very  patiently  if  you  will  only  try  to 
k  kindly  of  me  in  the  future.  You  do  not  dislike  me, 
unce?" 

"No;  you  know  I  do  not." 

"Then  let  me  hope ;  I  do  not  ask  more." 

'*I  don't  see  why  you  should  persist,  Alfred.     It  is  of  no  use. 

•n't  think  I  shall  ever  change." 

*  Ah,  you  are  not  sure,  Florence  ?  Then  I  will  live  on  that 
U  hope.  There,  Florence,  I  will  not  trouble  you  more  now. 
will  part  as  friends  and  cousins ;  who  knows  how  we  may  meet 
n1    Good-bye,  Florence ;  but  not  for  ever." 

3e  took  her  hand  once  more  and  kissed  it,  and  then  the  girl 
eher  escape  without  another  word.  He  gazed  after  her 
ghtfiilly  for  a  minute,  and  then  sat  down  before  the  stove. 
'I  suppose  it  will  come  all  right,"  he  said  ;  **  she  does  not  love 
low,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  am  what  people  call  in  love 
her ;  but  I  like  her  very  much,  and  I  mean  to  make  her  a  good 
and,  and  I  daresay  she  will  love  me  better  than  most  women 
their  husbands.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be 
ley  when  it's  a  question  of  marriage.  Good  gracious,  supposing 
I  lost  my  head  when  that  spiteful  little  Flora  broke  down  to- 
Not  but  she  must  be  very  fond  of  me,  poor  little  thing.  She 
me  a  little  in  mind  of  Mrs.  Chichester  sometimes.  I  believe 
5  more  in  love  with  that  woman  than  any  one  I  ever  saw  in 
Te.  But  I  won't  think  about  that.  I  hope  to  goodness  I 
never  see  her  again!"  And,  as  though  determined  to  put 
a  treacherous  train  of  thought,  Alfred^sprung  to  his  feet  and 
be  apartment, 
lat^r  in  the  night,  Mrs.  Mowzle,  the  confidential  maid  of  Mrs, 
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Huntingdon,  talked  over  the  prospects  of  Miss  Florence  with  Mn. 
Crooney,  the  invaluable  servant  of  Mrs.  Masterton. 

**  I  was  a-mentioning,  yesterday,"  said  Mrs.  Mowzle,  *'m  fte 
strictest  of  confidences,  that  our  Miss  Florence  was  intended  to 
contract  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Mr.  Alfre.i  Huntingdon/' 

"  Yes,  maa'm,  and  strictly  have  I  kept  your  valued  worib  to 
myself/'  replied  Mrs.  Crooney. 

''  I  am  sure  of  it,  maa*m ;  and  I  don't  mind  telling  of  yw 
further,  that  Mr.  Alfred  has  been  and  pepped  the  question  this  very 
evening !" 

"  Lor' !  Mrs.  Mowzle,  did  they  tell  you  ?" 

"  No,  Mrs.  Crooney  ;  but  I  can  put  two  and  two  together,  and 
when  I  went  in  to  see  if  Mrs.  Huntingdon  wanted  anything  more 
just  now,  I  took  it  all  in  at  a  glance.  Mrs. Huntingdon  wasintean, 
and  Miss  Florence  was  in  tears,  and  they  looked  wretched.  *  There's 
going  to  be  a  matrimonial  alliance,'  says  I !" 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  Mrs.  Mowzle,  I  always  thought  Mr.  Alftei 
was  after  our  Miss  Flora !     It  will  break  her  heart,  poor  dear." 

'*  It  is  not  a  question  of  hearts,  Mrs.  Crooney.  The  Hun- 
tingdons  can't  marry  where  they  like  always.  Theyv'e  got  to 
consider  the  family." 

"Then  they  might  wait,  maa'm,"  replied  Mrs.  Crooney;  "it 
is  no  use  counting  chickens  before  they  are  hatched  !" 

"Ah!  you  don't  understand,  Mrs.  Crooney;  it  is  *  the  past' 
that  great  people  like  the  Huntingdons  have  to  think  about  when 
they  get  married." 

"Oh, bother  *the  past,'  Mrs.  Mowzle!  when  a  young  couple 
marry  they  ought  to  start  clear.  *  Bygones  is  bygones ;'  what*** 
the  use  of  raking  up  every  little  trifle?" 

"When  I  mention  *the  past,'  Mrs.  Crooney,  I  mean  the  ol^ 
family !" 

"  Bless  me,  Mrs.  Mowzle ;  you  don't  tell  me  there's  a  pp^ 
vious  family  1" 

"Mrs.  Crooney,  you  astonish  me.  I'm  a- talking  of  tb* 
aristocracy,  ma'am.  Their  ways  are  different  from  ours,  and  ma.»t 
not  be  judged  as  such.  Do  you  suppose  when  they  get  marri^i** 
they  need  be  in  love  with  each  other  ?  Look  at  Mr.  Geofff^5 
Huntingdon  and  his  lady  now.  I  don't  suppose  they  live  togeth^^ 
more  than  a  month  in  every  year." 

"  I  should  not  like  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Crooney. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  if  there's  no  loving  there's  no  quarrelling,  ^^ 
that's  a  blessing  always.     I'm  sure  its  beautiful  to  hear  my  ma^*^ 
and  mistress  sometimes.  *  Huntingdon,'  she  says — ^notmy  love  or  "^^ 
dear,  but  just  in  a  grand  way,   *  Huntingdon !   I   shall  wan<^ 
cheque  for  five  hundred  pounds,'  she  says ;  *  Will  that  b^  enougl^ 
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—'better  make  it  a  thousand!'  'Lor!'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
.  *  I  suppose  you  will  be  back  in  biz  months,  Huntingdon  T 
my  lady  ;  *  Yes,  or  may  be  eight/  says  my  gentleman,  and 
goes  to  Booshia.  I  don't  think  I  ever  caught  him  with  his 
nd  her  waist,  or  any  little  thing  of  that  kind,  in  all  the 
ebeen  with  them.  It  sounds  ^rand,"  sighed  Mrs.  Crooney ; 
should  not  like  it.  I  knew  a  young  girl  once,  Mrs.  Mowzle, 
had  a  husband,  poor  dear  man ;  and  well  I  remember  how 
dways  a-kissing  of  her,  but  get  money  out  of  him  she  could 
3  words  of  a  morning  when  he  was  asked  for  house-keeping 
was  generally '  You  bed — d  1'  They  was,  indeed,  Mrs.  Mow- 
i  yet,  do  you  know,  I  believe  that  young  girl  would  rather 
d  the  kisses  withou^t  the  money,  than  take  the  money  with^^ . 
:  a  kiss  at  all ;"  and  here  poor  Mrs.  Crooney  broke  down  and 
0  cry. 

,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mowzle  ;  "  don't  you  mind  telling  me. 
er  let  on,  not  if  you  was  twice  married ;  you  ease  your  poor 
lid  he  die,  dear?" 

was  never  cleared  up,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Crooney;  'Hhat  is 
so  horrid.  1  don't  know  whether  I  am  a  wife  or  a  widow ; 
went  out  one  morning,  Mrs.  Mowzle,  and  he  never  came 
;ain." 

as  there  a  quarrel,  Mrs.  Crooney  1" 

othing  particular  my  dear,  only  a  few  words,  as  was  natural 
L  loving  hearts  that  had  been  a  year  married." 
beer  up,  Mrs.  Crooney  !  he'll  turn  up  again  some  day  yet, 
bound ;  nobody  is  dead  until  he  is  buried,  and  sometimes 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

GOOD-BYB,  8WEBTHEABT. 

£B£  were  two  gentleman  in  the  smoking  room  of  the  hotel 
klfred  strolled  in  to  take  one  last  cigar, 
hr.  Sharper?" 

es,  Mr.  Huntingdon;  I  have  been  taking  a   run   up  the 
ind  into  Switzerland ;  and  I  ought  to  have  been  at  Rotterdam 
4j  I  turned  off,  with  my  friend  here,  at  Dusseldorf,  who  was 
lough  to  promise  me  a  view  of  a  collection  at  Cassel,  which 
:a  me  as  a  medical  man.     Dr.  Schlagenweit,  allow  me  to 
ce  Mr.  Alfred  Huntingdon." 
Schlagenweit  made  room  at  the  table  and  said, 
ou  shall  join  us ;  is  it  not  so  ?     I  love  the  English.'* 
hanks  1"  replied  Alfred ;   and  soon  the  party  were  buried  i  o 
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The  first  to  speak  wa^  Dr.  Sharper. 
**  Are  you  travellin;.^  alone  ?"  }<e  in(|uire«l. 
**No,  Dr.  Sharper.   T  am  with  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Huntinjnlon, Jflii 
her  daughter  and  another  youn'4  hidy  >iio  i.s  taking  to  a  fimsfc 
school  at  Eichelskamp.     I  Il'mvc  tiieni  lo-morrow  morning." 

"You  shall  excuse  me/'  -aid  the  (German  gentleman,  "tot, 
this  is  markworthy  !  There  sliall  bu  no  ladies*  school  at  Eicfcd- 
Fkamp  but  that  kept  by  my  wife,  Mrs.  Schlagenweit ;  and  now  I 
remember,  that  the  honoured  name  of  Mrs.  Huntingd.)n  is  not 
unknown  to  me." 

**That  is  certainly  curious,"  replied  Alfred.  **  You  are  not 
yourself  in  the  scholastic  line  ?" 

*  *  No,  my  best  sir.  I  am ,  as  our  friend  Dr.  Sharper,  a  physician. 
We  learn,  but  we  do  not  teaith  :  we  seek  for  knowledge,  but  we  do 
not  know  anything.  Education  is  different.  Mrs.  Schlagenweit 
can  teach  very  well.  She  is  English,  too,  so  she  is  a  teacher  by 
right  of  birth.  You  see  why  I  love  England — there  is  always  eo 
much  to  learn]there.  Every  time  I  see  England,  or  come  home  to 
Mrs.  Schlagenweit,  I  open  my  eyes  more  and  more  wide!" 

**  Is  there  much  practice  at  Eichelskamp,  Doctor?"  inquired 
Sharper. 

**  Not  much,  but  what  there  is,  I  believe,  I  have  got.  I  shall 
not  make  my  fortune,  like  your  great  English  physicians,  nor  do  I 
bring  up  my  son  Edouard  Chalmers  to  my  own  profession." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon/'  interrupted  Dr.  Sharper,  "  what  name 
did  you  say  ?" 

**I  said,  Edouard  Chalmers.  Ah,  I  perceive!  how  is  my  son 
called  Chalmers  \  I  must  explain.  I  had  the  honour  to  marry  a 
widow  lady,  and  her  husband's  name  was  Chahners.  By  the  first 
marriage  she  had  one  little  son,  and  he  has  been  to  mc  as  my  own. 
He  is  as  much  German  as  I  am  almost,  for  he  came  to  Eichelskamp 
when  he  was  not  three  years  old." 

**  I  wonder  whether  Mrs.  Schlagenweit' s  first  husband  was  any 
relation  to  some  people  of  the  name  ol  Chalmers,  who  lived  formerly 
in  New  Zealand." 

**  That  may  be  so,  for  the  father  of  my  wife's  husband- 
Edward's  grandfather — was  a  colonist."  

"But  there  was  no  son  in  New  Zealand,  Dr.  Schlagenweit T 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  the  German  gentleman  ;  "  the  boy  was 

left  at  home  when  the  family  emigrated  with  an  aunt.    All  th«it 

generation  are  dead  now,  I  believe  they  were  drownei  on  their  way 

home  to  England.     Did  you  know  them.  Dr.  Sharper  ?" 

"Intimately." 

"  Well,  you  must  come  to  Eschelskamp  and  make  the  acquaint- 
V^co  of  Edoui^rd  aui  of  Mr3.   Sohlajenweit,    You  will  <x)m«r' 
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Thanks !  I  must  return  to  England  now  ;  but  if  I  live  I  will  repeat 
my  journey  next  year ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  extend 
ny  trip  to  Eschelskamp." 

''Done  and  done,"  exclaimed  the  German  gentleman,  and 
rour  friend  shall  come  too  ?" 

"Thank  you,  Dr.  Schlagenweit  I    I  will  come  most  willingly." 

'*  Strike  we  our  glass  together,"  cried  the  hospitable  Oerman, 
'  now  one  Heep,  heep,  hurrah !  as  you  English  say,  and  then  to 
ed." 

The  next  morning  the  party  at  Cassel  broke  up.  Alfred  had  a 
rivate  interview  with  his  aunt,  and  she  congratulated  him  on  his 
acoess  with  Florence,  small  as  it  seemed. 

*'  She  has  not  positively  refused  you,  and  that  is  much.  Poor 
irl !  it  must  have  been  hard  for  her  to  listen  to  you,  when  she 
u>ught  you  spoke  at  our  request." 

*'  I  cannot  imderstand  that,  aunt !" 

'*  No  ;  I  suppose  not.  You  see,  Alfired,  a  young  girl  has  very 
ttle  to  bestow,  excepting  her  love,  and  she  does  not  wish  somebody 
^  to  dispose  of  that  without  her  knowledge.  It  is  like  discovering 
^t  as  you  grow  up  that  your  godfathers  and  godmothers  have 
snounced  the  Devil  and  all  bis  works  for  you.  There  are  some 
^uigs  one  prefers  to  do  for  oneself,  and,  as  a  rule,  people  see  very 
*tle  of  their  sponsors  in  after-life." 

*'  Is  it  necessary,  aunt,  for  Florence  to  go  to  that  place  at 
*chelskamp  now  ?" 

'*  Yes ;  it  will  be  better.  She  is  not  what  girls  caU  in  love  with 
^u ;  and,  I  think,  a  year  at  Eschelskamp  will  tell  in  your  favour. 
*^e  will  get  very  tired  of  the  monotonous  life  and,  some  day  or  the 
•*ier,  when  she  sits  gazing  on  the  dull,  black  stove  of  the  school, 
^xn,  may  be  she  will  turn  her  thoughts  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,  aunt.     Your  are  complimentary,  1  must  say." 

*'  I  had  no  intention  of  being  so,  Alfred.     I  wonder  how  Flora 
^Uid  out  your  uncle's  intentions  with  regard  to  you  and  Fbrence ; 
1  should  say,  perhaps,  I  wonder  why  Flora  told  Florence  ?" 

''  Merely  childish  thoughtlessness,  aunt,  I  suppose." 

*'  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that.    At  any  rate,  I  mean  to  get  rid  of 

1^.  Crooney  ;  and,  if  you  don't  mind,  you  can  see  her  safely  back 

England.     Mrs.  Mowzle  can  look  after  the  two  girls  very  well 

the  rest  of  the  journey.     You  see,  Mrs.  Crooney  is  a  little  too 

^ch  for  Mrs.  Mowzle,  and  gets  things  out  of  her." 

"  All  right,  aunt !  I  am  not  afraid  of  her  if  you  are.  Besides, 
^ill  pass  her  on  to  Dr.  Sharper,  for  I  suppose  we  shall  go  back  to 
^land  together.  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  aunt,  I  met  two 
-tors  iQ  the  smoking-room  last  night.  They  had  been  travelling 
fether  in  Switzerland." 
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'Two  doctors  travelling    together  for  pleasure,  Alfred • 
thought  they  only  went  in  pairs  to  consultations  !" 

**  Well,  it  was  odd,  aunt;  but  who  do  you  suppose  the 
doctors  wereT* 

•*  I  cannot  guess/' 

*'  One  was  Dr.  Sharper,  and  the  other  Dr.  Schlagenweit !"  . 

'*  What  the  husband  of  the  person  who  keeps  an  establishm^^ 
at  Eschelskampl" 

•«Yes." 

'*  That  is  lucky  !  you  must  introduce  him,  Alfred,  before  ^^ 
start." 

"Very  weU,  aunt." 

"You  don't  remember  the  other  man,  Dr.  Sharper  ?" 

•*  No.  He  attended  that  young  fellow,  Gregory,  down  at  Silv^^" 
beach.  I  thought  you  might  have  met  him  somewhere.  He  talk^^3i 
about  you  and  Florence  as  if  he  knew  you." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  old  women's  gossip,  Alfired." 

"  I  don't  know ;  Sharper  is  not  a  bit  of  an  old  woman  ?" 

•*He's  a  doctor,  Alfred.  They  are  all  pretty  much  aUte:^ 
Now  come  down  and  say  gjood-bye  to  the  girls,  and  then  when  yc::>*^ 
have  handed  us  over  to  Dr.  Schlagenweit  you  had  better  go.  ^ 
have  told  Mrs.  Crooney,  and  you  can  start  for  Dusseldorf  inhalf-a.:**'- 
hour  and  catch  the  boat." 

'*  Can  I  not  have  a  word  vnth  Florence  before  I  go  1" 

"  No,  decidedly  not ;  she  was  angry  with  you  yesterday,  aix^ 
she  is  not  pleased  with  herself  to-day,  and  is  not  likely  to  forgi^'^ 
you  just  now  for  the  cause." 

"  Look  here,  aunt,  if  you  really  think  Florence  will  be  miserabl^^ 
I  will  break  it  off.  I  don't  want  to  persecute  her,  although  ^^ 
course,  it  would  be  an  excellent  marriage  for  me.  I  don't  ca^r^ 
about  her  being  desperately  in  love  with  me,  but  I  should  not  lil^^ 
her  to  begin  life  with  a  little  aversion." 

"  Don't  be  down-hearted ;  Florence  will  like  you  all  in  gucjw 
time.  She  will  make  a  good  wife ;  and  I  don't  think  you  ir^i-D 
make  a  bad  husband — only  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  Leave  h-^*' 
alone  for  about  a  year,  and  make  your  parting  as  short  as  yc— »" 
can  to-day.  Do  you  think  Flora  knows  that  I  have  spoken  "^ 
Florence  1" 

''Depend  upon  it,  Alfred,  she  knows  all  that  Mrs.  Crocw^^/ 
knows." 

"I  will  drown  that  old  woman,"  said  Alfred,  "  before  I  get  *> 
Rotterdam." 
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THE  INFLUENCE   OF  CHIEFTAINSHIP  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIETY. 

BY  G.  LAURENCE  GOMME,  F.R  Hist.  S. 

In  a  paper  which  appeared  in  a  previous  number  of  *  Colbubn,'  we 
gave  an  outline  of  those  forms  of  kinship  which  exist  at  the  present 
time  as  heirlooms  of  the  past.  It  is  now  intended  to  point  out  the 
mfluence  which  the  conception  of  chieftainship  has  exercised  in 
forming  the  social  conditions  under  which  man  has  lived  so  long. 
™'-  Carlyle  has  urged  the  claims  of  chieftainship  under  one  of  its 
phases— hero-worship ;  but  long  before  heroes  assumed  a  historical 
"^portance  in  the  government  ot  mankind,  pure  patriarchal  chief, 
ta-itjship  had  formed  the  germs  which  alone  could  give  a  political 
^**Ue  to  hero-worship — by  which,  in  fact,  sovereignty  first  became 
^^own  to  man. 

We  confine  ourselves,  then,  in  this  paper,  to  that  division  of 
^eftainship  which  the  patriarchal  system  illustrates  and  confirms, 
•f^d  from  which  modern  history  receives,  as  a  heirloom,  the  custom 
p  primogeniture,  and  modern  society  the  palliatory  excuse  for  their 
^^dness  for  ancestries  which  begin  with  the  Conquest. 

The  modern  school  of  thought  has  perhaps  enunciated  no  prin- 
^H>le  more  likely  to  be  generally  received  among  the  most  opposite 
^*^s  of  thinkers,  and  at  the  same  time  more  agreeable  to  true 
f^ientific  teaching,  than  that  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  laid  down  in 
^18  *«  First  Principles'* — that  all  human  beliefs  originally  contained, 
^^d  perhaps  still  contain,  some  small  amount  of  verity.  This 
Principle  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  historical  method  of  inves* 
^^gation,  and  more  particularly  upon  the  subject  of  the  origin  of 
"^uch  of  our  social  phenomena. 

The  distinctions  that  mark  the  principal  modern  theories  held 
•^^  the  origin  and  development  of  society  can  be  brought  within  the 
^mpass  of  two  great  and  opposite  schools ;  one  resulting  from  the 
Enormous  influence  which  the  humanity,  rather  than  the  learning, 
^f  Rosseau  has  shed  over  ihe  philosophy  emanating  firom  the  French 
Masters ;  the  other,  though  seemingly  originating  from  modern 
German  thinkers,  is  simply  the-  continuation  of  the  work  that  our 
Own  Bolingbroke  commenced  with  materials  not  half  so  reliable,  nor 
one  quarter  so  numerous,  as  those  we  now  possess.  The  latter 
claims  the  past  and  its  empirical-teaching  history  as  its  guide  and 
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its  founder ;  the  former  trusts  to  those  speculative  theories  ibich 
the  imagination  of  the  poet  can  both  engender  and  enforce. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  the  systems  whidi  btie 
suggested  the  original  equality  of  mankind  in  a  state  ofnatoR, 
with  the  phenomenon  of  government  arising  from  '*  the  ori;^ 
contract"  or  usurpation  during  a  time  of  anarchy,  belong  to  the 
first  of  these  two  divisions.  They  disappear,  as  systems,  from  the 
considerations  to  be  brought  forward  now,  except  where  we  may 
meet  with  them  again  at  that  point  where  the  germ  of  truth  ensU 
in  them  as  human  beliefs  which  have  found  many  disciples. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  been  at  all  possible  to  pene- 
trate into  the  reality  of  primordial  society,  whatever  might  hate 
been  the  extent  of  its  mythical  existence,  and  this  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  inductive  sciences.  The  Patriarchal  system,  exisU 
ing  as  an  undoubted  phase  of  society,  is  the  great  result  of  suchan 
investigation ;  for  there  were  many  reasons  which  militated  againii  | 
its  acceptance  as  a  historical  fact  before  the  comparative  method  ' 
completely  established  its  right.  As  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  shewn, 
its  position  in  the  Jewish  writ  was  rather  a  cause  for  rejection  than 
acceptance.  It  is  certainly  dimly  outlined  by  the  Qreek  writers  of 
antiquity  ;  but  the  theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  could  have  only 
a  very  limited,  comparative  history  for  their  guidance.  The  slight 
glimpses  of  Patriarchal  society  which  tliese  writers  have  given  may 
result  from  the  fact  that  it  did  not  contrast  very  strongly  with  the 
society  then  existing,  or  they  may  be  the  lingering  notions  of  the 
ancient  condition  of  Grecian  society  of  which  such  a  noble  outline 
is  discoverable  in  Homer,  and  especially  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Cyclops  as  having  *'  neither  assemblies  for  consultations  ne^ 
themistes,  but  every  one  exercising  jurisdiction  over  his  wives  and 
children,  and  paying  no  regard  to  one  another."*  But  the  historical 
existence  of  the  ancient  empires  is  separated  by  such  wide  chasmi 
from  their  primitive  life  that  we  cannot  conceive  Grecian  philo- 
sophers of  a  later  age  looking  upon  their  archaic  rules  with  t 
broadness  of  vision  that  can  be  gained  only  by  contemplation  of 
the  outer  world,  and  this  contemplation  they  did  not  seek;  for, as 
Macaulay  has  put  it,  the  Greeks  admired  only  themselves,  and  the 
Romans  admired  only  themselves  and  the  Greeks.  There  is  no 
reason, however,  why,  in  the  then  state  of  Grecian  thought,  Grecian 
ideality  should  not  have  pictured  such  a  primitive  state  ;t  just  ^ 

•  Twfe  Maine's  "Ancient  Law," page  125  ;  and  Gladstone's  " Homer," IIL  l^^* 
+  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Historical  Society,  I  have  noticed  Profe^^ 
Jowett'a  statement,  that  IMato  desired  to  «how  tlie  (wiut  at  which  regni^ 
government  Buperseded  patriarchal  authority  ;  but  the  liistory  of  the  worJ^ 
says  Max  Miiller,  in  his  essay  ou  "  Comjiai-ative  Mythology,"  has  laid  op^ 
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,  with  the  example,  certainly,  of  the  Jewish  traditions  before 
if  he  would  condescend  to  use  them,  and  his  friend  St.  John  to 
ence  him,  contemplated  a  century  ago  what  only  now  we  are 
to  confirm  historically,  that 

" each  patriarch  sat, 

ICing,  priest,  and  parent  of  liis  growing  state/' 

(Without  attempting  to  distinguish  the  finer  juristical  points 
b  separate  the  Western  Monarchies  of  civilisation  from  the 
an  and  Greek  sovereignties  and  the  still  more  primitive  em- 
of  Western  Asia,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  the  idea 
rritorial  sovereignty  is  one  of  quite  modern  growth — it  is,  in 
as  Sir  Henry  Maine  explains  in  his  *'  Ancient  Law,"  distinctly 
Sfshoot  of  feudalism. 

^ith  this  one  exception,  the  development  of  monarchical 
mment  has  been  comparatively  the  same  in  ancient  and 
im  times — namely,  from  primitive  chieftainship.  We  meet,  of 
»,  with  rough  intiuders  on  to  a  throne  which  was  not  theirs  ; 
;his  does  not  vitiate  the  principle,  as  Hume  argues  it  does, 
h  underlies  the  erection  of  the  power.  Though  the  holder  of 
position  may  be  an  usurper,  the  power  he  wields  was  not 
ied  by  him,  but  by  the  whole  group  of  his  predecessors.  Again, 
«  not  created  at  one  particular  time,  but  was  the  work  of  the 
3  period  during  which  each  one  successively  exercised  the 
T,  because  he  had  the  right,  to  govern. 

t  is  not  diflScult  by  the  help  of  modern  research,  to  trace  the 
n  of  such  a  right  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  We  go  back  to 
Qe  when  the  ancestors  of  present  Emperors  and  Kings  were 
^  or  chiefs  of  tribes ;  and  though  the  great  Asiatic  empires 
3  before  us  almost  fully  matured,  we  must  consider  that  their 
r  life  grew  up  under  circumstances  not  altogether  fitted  for 
>rical  era  of  their  own,  or  historical  observations  of  contemporary 
lors  of  a  more  civilised  people.  Tacitus  has  preserved  for  the 
onic  portion  of  the  Aryan  race  what  Moses  has  for  the  Semitic 
record  of  its  existence  in  a  transition  state  from  a  nomadic  to 
mal  life.  **  The  Germania,*'  says  Professor  Stubbs*  "is  an 
imable  treasury  of  facts  and  generalisations,"  exhibiting  the 
oans  as  **  vast  congeries  of  tribes  homogeneous  throughout." 
Pentateuch  of  our  Bible  tells  an  analogous  tale  for  the  Semitic 


avenues  of  thought,  and  it  has  enriched  our  language  with  a  word 
I  never  passed  the  lips  of  Socrates,  or  Plato,  or  Aristotle— mankind, 
also  Macaulay's  "  Review  on  History,"  in  speaking  of  the  Greek  Histo- 
**  Truth  is  exhibited  in  parts  and  by  glimpses.  Innumerable  clever 
are  given ;  but  no  sound  or  durable  system  is  enacted'' 
^'^  Const.  Uist.  of  England/'  vol.  i.,  page  17. 
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empires  of  Asia;  for -the  great  arcbseological  discoveries  of  Sir  Hemj 
Rawlinson  and  Mr.  George  Smith  have  dispelled  the  idea  of  a  men 
superstitious  value  which  scientists  would  impute  to  the  JcwiA 
writ,  and  have  clothed  with  a  new  and  broader  light  the  exdoBie 
sacredncss  which  had  gradually  clustered  around  and  hampered  tke 
usefulness  of  all  that  the  Bible  treated  of. 

Traces  of  the  primitive  chieftain  are  distinctly  seen  through  tki 
customs  and  institutions  of  those  wild  hordes  who  appeared  cm  tke 
scene  of  history  so  late  as  the  period  of  the  close  of  the  Bomaa 
power ;  for  nothing*  holds  a  stronger  position  among  them  than  tin  \ 
vast  and  important  influence  of  the  family  tie.*  In  all  the  ptuM 
which  the  family  a8sumed — either  in  its  later  development  or  prini 
tive  state — the  chieftain  stands  pre-eminently  forward  as  its  lejuCi 
sentative  and  point  of  cohesion.  When  it  has  assumed  its  tribal 
shape  we  do  not  always  meet  the  patriarchal  sovereign  certainlj; 
but  when  the  sovereign  power  is  vested  in  an  assembly  of  chieftaiai 
there  is  enough  to  shew  us  that  it  is  because  this  coalition  has  lA 
yet  reached  its  uliimate  phase  of  tribal  sovereignty.  The  chieftaim 
have  assembled  together  for  mutual  protection  in  time  of 'war,  W 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  quasi-international  legislation,  the  afiseoft- 
bly  can  do  nothing.  Within  the  respective  tribes  of  each  chieftaift 
he  alone  is  powerful,  and  he  there  exercises  as  rigorous  a  patriarcbil 
despotism  as  any  of  the  tribal  chiefs.  The  elective  Roman  sow- 
reignty  of  the  earliest  times  is  due  to  the  same  principle.  Thethw^ 
tribes — Sabines,  Latins,  and  Etruscans— were  equally  powerful,  anl 
therefore  were  not  in  a  position  to  give  either  of  their  hereditarf 
chiefs  as  monarchs  of  the  nation.  To  preserve  the  system  of  jWf- 
sonal  government  the  idea  was  adopted  of  choosing  a  sovereign  froo 
each  tribe  in  succession,  and  through  the  faint  glimpses  of  repuUi' 
can  governments,  discerned  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  we  ca 
iBoe  that  the  era  of  Csesar  marked  the  era  when  the  three  tiibl 
elements  bad  blended. 

It  was  just  at  the  point  where  patriarchal  chieftains  began  ^ 
aggrandise  for  themselves — just  when  the  word  *  kingcraft'  mi^ 
have  begun  its  career — tliat  we  can  recognise  the  dawn  of  national 
life  among  the  people,  and  along  ^v^ith  it  the  incipient  growth  A 
monarchy  as  distinguished  from  pure  chieftainship,  which  gradnallj 
brought  about  a  separation  of  priest  and  ruler.  This  does  not  iffl- 
ply,  however,  that  religion  and  government  were  or  have  been  (fe- 
sociated.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  constitutional  history 
will  provide  enough  data  to  prove  that  priest  and  king  are  one  ^ 
theory,  even  at  the  present  day,  and  the  decayed  belief  in  divine 
right,  originating  from  the  primitive  characteristics  of  chieftainship 

*  "  Stubbs's  Const.  Hist,  of  England/'  i.,  32. 
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codaced  a  conflict  whose  effect  is  not  even  yet  extinguished  in 
Soglish  history.  .  In  Europe  we  are  so  far  familiar  with  their 
eparation,  bemuse  the  dthru  of  fallen  Rome  had  to  be  conquered 
fier  Borne  itself  had  succumbed.  But  in  this  country,  at  any  rate , 
he  Pope  has  never  held  an  important  power  side  by  side  with  the 
OTereign.  In  the  East  the  case  is  very  different.  Priest  and  king 
lemore  intimately  associated y  and  so  can  be  more  directly  con. 
lected  with  the  archaic  rules  of  primitive  society. 

The  two  elements  of  social  phenomena  which  go  the  farthest 
iftck  into  pre-historic  times  are,  therefore,  Religion  and  Law.  The 
deuce  of  religion  pleads  hard  to  assert  its  right  to  be  the  main, 
pnng  of  social  life.  It  certainly  goes  a  step  farther  than  the 
dence  of  jurisprudence.  While  by  the  help  of  the  latter  we  have 
nived  safely  at  the  stage  of  patriarchal  government,  beyond  it  we 
an  get  no  further.  Austen,  in  a  well-known  passage,  asserts  the 
imily  in  a  state  of  nature  to  be  the  only  exception  to  tlie  rule  that 
nrerywhere  there  exists  a  sovereignty;  and  Sir  Henry  Maine  refuses 
0  allow  the  domain  of  jurisprudence  to  extend  beyond  the  frontier 
be  of  family  society,  where  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races  take  up 
heir  career.  But,  says  Max  Muller,  many  traces  remain  to  show 
bat  the  hearth  was  the  first  altar,  the  father  the  first  elder,  his  wife 
od  children  and  slaves  the  first  congregation,  gathered  together 
rand  the  sacred  fire. 

By  the  help  of  these  germs  of  his  primitive  state,  we  are  enabled 
D  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  man  was  at  the  first  dawn  of  his  life ; 
nd  standing  out  in  bold  relief  from  man  in  general,  standing  for- 
raid  as  an  item  of,  rather  than  an  exception  to,  the  homogeneous, 
ess  of  his  first  life,  is  the  chieftain  not  only  as  the  representative, 
ut  as  the  generator  of  his  house.  His  existence  as  despotic  ruler 
^es  its  authority  from  his  power  as  a  parent  ;  and  prevents  any 
•rther  intrusion  into  the  great  past.  From  the  standpoint  of  com- 
OD  parentage  all  ideas  of  social  phenomena,  and  all  conceptions  of 
e  existence  of  man  on  earth,  take  their  rise.  It  is  at  this  point, 
k),  that  we  meet  with  the  only  possibility  of  an  original  equality. 
U  it  shews  itself  not  so  much  in  equality  of  social  status  as 
Qality  in  mental  culture ;  not  so  much  in  all  men  being  equal  as 
subordinates  to  their  parent-chief  being  equal.  This,  indeed, 
Sdently  allows  for  the  growth  of  despotic  power  which  we 
irywhere  see  on  the  surface  of  all  that  is  archaic  in  social  pheno- 
tna. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  the  primitive  parent  and  his 
»es8ive  generators,  sprung  the  two  fundamental  elements  of  all 
iety, — law  (being  synonomous  with  government)  and  religion. 
wr  consisted  of  the  obedience  to  the  spontaneous  and  despotic  com- 
nds  of  a  parent ;  religion,  of  the  craving  after  the  knowledge  of 
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a  superior  power  by  means  and  with  the  advice  of  the  superior  bib. 
It  was  thus  man's  appreciation  of  general  utility  which  led  Urn  to 
acquiese  in,  rather  than  to  institute,  the  earliest  form  of  govemiMiA 
which  he  is  known  to  have  recognised. 

Of  course  it  is  unnecessary,  as,  indeed,  it  would  be  impoM% 
to  summari&e  all  that  Law  and  Beligion  have  done  for  mankU; 
but  from  this  view  of  the  past  history  of  the  world  let  us  paastoi 
phase  of  the  present  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  touch  upon  m 
connection  with  wliat  has  already  been  said. 

The   intellectuality    of  Aryan    advancement  has   brought  ti 
modem  times  chieftains  (if  they  may  be  so  termed)  of  thoughtinthl 
place  of  chieftains  of  war  and  enterprise.     We  are  thus  begiimii| 
to  measure  the  progress  of  mankind  by  the  progress  of  philosophifld 
thought.     But  in  doing  so  the  position  of  the  chieftains  who  hiVl 
produced  this  onward  current  is  shut  out  altogether,  except  wb« 
it  is  thrust  forward  under  the  auspices  of  a  philosophy  of  taih 
worship,  moulded  on  the  ideality  of  Mr.  Carlyle.     Napoleon^  » 
hero  of  war,  produced  his  hero-worship,  and  the  era  of  his  nation  ii 
marked   by   association   with  his   great  name.     In  England  and 
generally  over  Europe,  the  custom  of  marking  the  progress  otiih 
tory  by  the  name  of  the  political  Eovcreign  is  technically  continiud; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  imtil  lately  the  idea  of  Mr.  CaAjiM, 
that  universal  history  consists  essentially  of  the  united  biojj^phki 
of  heroes,  has  been  exemplified  in  the  manner  that  English  histxny 
was  formerly  written,  as  a  mere  set  of  biographical  notices  of  moa- 
archs  occupying  the  throne.     The  hero-portion  of  the  soveroigi 
has,  however,  been  long  delegated,  or  rather  passed  away,  tootben. 
*'  We  give  monarchs  institutions  to  teach  them  sovereignty,  and  na- 
tions Sunday  schools  to  teach  them  faith,"  says  Disraeli,  withtf 
much  truth  as  satire.     As  mind  continueH  to  become  more  9ti 
more  the  real  progressive  instinct,  of  course  the  political  must  h 
shorn  of  some  of  its  past  greatness.     But  at  the  time  when  otf 
kings  were  their  own  generals,   their  own  statesmen,   their  o* 
chancellors,  their  own  lawgivers,  we  might  properly  name  our  Ui> 
torical  periods  from  their  reigns,  for  they  were  really  the  chieftoitf 
of  progress.     As  we  travel  back  into  the  more  primitive  life  of  oar 
forefathers,  to  that  point  where  chieftainship  passes  into  the  domais^ 
of  monarchical  government — as  we  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to 
that  homogeneous  life  of  man  which  characterises  his  primitive  ef^" 
istence — we  shall  find  that  the  chieftain  becomes  truly  the  index  (^ 
the  progress  made  by  the  people ;  for  the  first  germs  of  govemmen  ^ 
being   so   eminently   personal   in    its   origin  it   must  have  bee^ 
euiineutly  influential  on  the  grades  below  it,  and  the  chief,  eithei^ 
as  leader,  father,  or  priest,  had  gathered  round  himself  a  set  oT 
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inflnences  bearing  on  the  society  over  which  he  had  power. 
Aoooidingly  we  find  that  personal  government  travels  along  the 
nme,  or  almost  the  same,  line  of  thought  taken  in  tracing  the 
ptogress  of  society. 

It  is  strange  that  the  influence  of  chieftainship  should  enter  so 
BtUeinto  the  speculations  or  researches  of  writers  on  social  pheno- 
mena.    What  a  great  era  does  it  define  in  man's  history,  in  lifting 
himfrom  tribal  to  national  life !  Commencing  with  the  parent  chief 
it  travels  to  that  apex  of  sovereign  power  so  universal,  so  impor- 
tiQt,  so  powerful,  among  civilised  communities — the  monarchical 
qfitem  of  g^overnment.     The  great  genius  of  Montesquieu  exercised 
;ilidf  on  the  analytical  examination  of  the  principle  indicated  by  a 
|r|eopIe  from  their  system  of  government ;  but  the  application  of  this 
/jrinciple  has  been  left  to  an  unappreoiative  philosophy.  Mr.  Spencer 
kas  used  the  development  of  sovereignty  to  illustrate  his  particular 
doctrines  of  social  evolution,  and  he  finds  it  in  every  way  applicable 
to  bis  line  of  argument.     But  the  majority  of  writers  leave  out  this 
element  of  human  nature  almost  entirely.     Mr.  Fiske,  in  his**Cos. 
DUC  Philosophy,"  attempts  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  an  incipient 
wcial  evolution  in  a  manner  entirely  new  in  all  its  features.     His 
lyitem  recognises  the  important  influence  of  paternal  authority ;  it 
4«tt8  evidence  to  original  family  groupings  and  a  subsequent  clan 
ipDation ;  it  can  perceive  feelings  of  hostile  rivalry  among  many 
ttcent  tribes ;  and  it  almost  points  to  an  extension  of  paternal 
ibpatriarchal  chieftainship.     Yet  with  all  this  there  is  no  definite 
phoe  for  the  influence  of  chieftainship.     Vico  contrasts,  or  rather 
eompares,  the  early  life  of  society  with  the  early  stages  of  the  indi- 
^nal,  and  so  on  through  all  the  innumerable  writings  which  com- 
pose the  enormous  literature  on  the  origin  of  the  human  race, 
•cwcely  any  evidence  is  drawn  directly,  from  the  necessary  existence 
tf  a  powerful  chieftain,  who  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  make 
Mmself  obeyed,  and  so  force  his  personality  on  the  character  and 
ooodition  of  his  subjects.     The  latest  scientific  deductions  as  to 
"Jan's  existence  in  remote  antiquity — an  antiquity  of  which  we  can 
possess  but  a  remote  conception,  requiring  a  geological  rather  than 
^  Ustorical  standard  of  reckoning — fully  admit  that  he  possessed 
^Hiai  habits  even  in  his  most  primitive  state,  and  even  go  farther, 
''^t    he    is   dependent  on  his  ancestors    for  his   social  growth ; 
^  yet   amidst   all  the  pressure   of  external    circumstances,  so 
^nently  described  by  the  most  eminent  scientists,  no  position 
afforded   to  the  patriarchal    chieftain,    who  would   guide   and 
^per^  and  so  measure  and  indicate,  the  progress  of  man*s  social 
e^l&re. 
We  hi^ve  but  to  tr^vce  the  aspects  of  chieftaiuship  in  n^odera 
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savage  life,  wliich  is  now  so  fast  becomiDg  connected  with  outer 
influences,  so  as  to  destroy  to  a  great  extent  its  scientific  Taloe,  to 
Rhew  that  in  all  instances  the  chieftain  occupies  the  most  importut 
and  prominent  place.*  Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  system  of  consanguimtj, 
has  largely  contributed  to  the  phase  of  thought  which  admits  of  a 
philosophy  existing  in  ancestral  chieftainship;  and  the  axiom  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  lays  down  for  the  hero-chieftains  of  his  ideal  geniuBis 
true  of  the  realistic  world  as  well ;  for  in  all  man's  life  it  is  unmii- 
takably  shown  how  indispensable  everywhere  is*?  a  king  in  all  move, 
mentsofmen. 


*  A  most  I'emark able  instance  arises  in  the  speech  of  Loi-d  GranTiUeoA 
the  address  to  the  throue  (Feb.  1876).  He  alludes  to  a  despatch  of  theEiH 
of  Carnavon's  as  introducing  a  new  policy  into  Natal.  After  describing  tbi 
position  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  natives  to  them, he 
(Lord  Camavon)  proceeds  to  state  that  it  was  his  intention  to  dimioish  tbal  , 
connection,  and  detach  the  natives  from  their  chiefs. 
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mndant  supply  of  the  creature  comforts,  in  the  shape  of  hot- 
and  the  long  necked  crystal  bottles  of  the  period,  was  before 
irty  as  they  lounged  round  a  roaring  fire  in  positions  chosen 
for  ease  than  elegance.  They  were  busily  engaged  in  review- 
e  day's  sport,  each  firing  his  crack  shots  over  again,  when 
7ere  startled  in  the  midst  of  their  pleasant  occupation  by 
steps  tramping  slowly  along  the  lobby  ;  the  untimely  visitor 
jd  at  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  seated ;  the 
5  turned  and  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  in  the  doorway 
red  the  figure  of  Jamie  Grains,  one  of  Dr.  Norton's  shepherds, 
barted  up  from  their  easy  positions,  and  no  wonder — the 
er  certainly  was  a  strange  apparition  ;  his  large,  light,  blue 
Bemed  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  his  sandy-coloured  hair 
Gripping  long  and  lank  about  his  face,  pinched  with  the  cold 
storted  with  terror. 

EuUo,  Jamie  ! "  sang  out  the  doctor ;  **  what  brings  you  here 
;h  a  night  ?  Any  of  the  sheep  struck  with  the  lightning  ?  If 
at  it  might  surely  have  kept  till  morning.  Speak  out,  man, 
m't  stand  staring  there  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost." 
Sch  sirs  me,  it's  waur  nor  that,  tho'  that  wad  hae  been  bad 
I,"  said  Jamie,  staring  wildly  all  round  the  room.  "  But  it's 
'u'  thing  that's  happened,  or  ye  may  be  share  a  wuddna  hae 
n'  ye  at  this  time  o'  the  mornin'." 

3  master  seeing  his  teeth  shake  with  cold  and  apparent  terror, 
him  out  a  stiff  glass  of  whisky,  and  bade  him  drink  it  off. 
nie  gave  his  toast,  "  Here's  till  ye  gentlemen  a',  and  better 
'  gulped  down  the  contents  of  the  glass— drew  the  back  of 
id  across  liis  mouth,  and  with  a  muttered  "  A  feel  the  better 
ni',"  went  on  with  his  story.     "  A  was  jist  dawnerin'  hame 
y  the  watter,  when  the  storme  cam  oan,  the  rain  cam  doan 
18,  an'  the  win  wai  that  strong  a  could  hardly  put  ma  feet  ti 
in.  The  river  cam  roarin'  doun  in  ane  o'  they  spates,  an'  in 
le  moment  a  hard  a  man's  vice  cryin'  fore  assistance.    '  May 
rde  help  him,  for  man  canna,'  says  I;  but  afore  the  time  I 
tak  ti  wink  ma  een  twice  a  muckle  black  thing  cam  soomiuy 
on  t]ae  tap  o'  the  waters,  ap'  out  at  paa^  fe^t  louppit  a  fine 
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black  hoarse,  wi*  a  man  hnDgin*  oan  like  grim  datlie  at  the  rem 
A  was  than  at  the  flet  holme,  Dr.  Morton,  whaur  ye'll  mindongot 
the  sawn  in  the  back  en'  to  big  the  byre  wa  wi*  wed  a*  played 
spang  at  the  hoarse's  heed,  an'  hi  gude  luck  koppit  urn,  a'  lifted 
the  puir  young  falley,  intil  the  saidle  loupit  on  ahint  urn,  an' 
galloped  here  lik  for  dear  life ;  for  a  kent  that  ye'd  soart  um  if  onj 
body  could.** 

'  The  last  part  of  the  story  was  told  in  the  kitchen  where  tie 
gentlemen  had  hurried  so  soon  as  they  saw  the  turn  it  was  taking. 
In  their  impatience  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  they  could  not 
wait  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  hill  shepherd's  tale;  he  spoke 
even  more  slowly  than  is  usual  with  his  brethren,  who  haw 
frequently  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  their  thoughts  ftom 
wool-gathering. 

"  Yes,  sure  enough  there  he  is,  poor  fellow  !"  said  Dr.  Morton, 
catching  sight  of  the  motionless  figure ;  and  turning  Blake  back 
from  the  door,  he  bade  him  fetch  his  dresser's  case  of  instrumenta, 
while  others  bestirred  themselves  to  get  hot- water  and  blankets 
ready.  **  Lord,  preserve  us  !"  he  ejaculated  a  moment  after.  "It'« 
Gordon  I  How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  can  this  have  happened!' 
But,  without  wasting  time  in  words,  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  restore 
animation,  and  sponge  away  the  blood  from  what  appeared  to  be  i 
serious  wound  on  his  brow.  Soon  they  had  him  in  a  warm  bed,  and 
well  packed  in  with  hot-water  bottles;  the  faint  and  scaitjdj 
perceptible  breathing  became  stronger  and  more  regular,  and  in 
course  of  time  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success ;  the  patient 
slipped  off  into  a  quiet  sleep  without  having  opened  his  eyes. 

**  He'll  sleep  for  a  long  time  now  ;  and  let  us  hope,  when  he 
wakens,  he  may  feel  none  the  worse  for  his  wetting,"  said  Dr. 
Morton ;  "  but  I  don't  like  that  cut  on  his  brow." 

The  grey  dawn  of  morning  began  to  appear  in  the  east,  and  the 
fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  past  day  were  making  their  efifeCll 
visible  in  the  shape  of  suppressed  yawns,   and   other  tokens  i 
weariness.     The  storm  was  over  and  Jamie  fortified  against  the  rat 
morning  air  by  another  glass  of  whisky,  had  taken  staff  in  band 
and  started  homewards,  highly  pleased  with  the  account  of  himself, 
which  he  could  give  to  the  gudewife.     The  ladies,  roused  by  the 
noise,  had  rendered  material   assistance   and   now  declared  their 
determination  to  sit  up  till  morning  with  the  patient.     As  usual 
they  carried  their  point,  although  they  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
overruling  the  medical  faculty,  who,  at  last  consented  too,  bat 
only  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  called  at  onoe  if  the 
slightest  change  took  place  in  Gordon's  condition.     Soon  all  the 
members  of  the  household^  with  the  exception  of  the  two  watchen 
beside  the  sick-bed,  were  slumbering  softly,  some  of  tliem  perhaps 
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Dorously    in  sound  and    refreshing  repose,  earned   by  visiting 
itore  in  her  mountain  home. 

For  weeks  Gordon  lay  unconscious  in  a  raging  fever;  his 
»lirious  ratings  were  terrible  to  listen  to,  and  left  him  in  a  state 
•  daily  increasing  prostration  till  the  fever  reached  its  height.  His 
loughts  seemed  to  wander  back  to  childhood,  and  fjEtr  into  the 
itore,  but  through  all  his  fancies  one  event  or  sequence  of  events 
mtinually  recurred.  A  nightingale  sat  on  a  grassy  slope  by  his 
de,  warbling  out  the  melody  of  Bobin  Adair,  and  at  the  end  of 
ich  verse  beat  a  varied  symphony  on  a  drum  with  its  wings  ;  he 
rove  to  lure  it  to  him,  but  it  quickly  changed  into  a  tawny  lion 
ith  iron-shod  hoofs  and  a  coal  black  mane,  and  gradually  taking 
le  shape  of  a  foaming  flood  it  rushed  upon  him  with  a  hiss  and  a 
»ar,  and  carried  him  away  into  its  gloomy  depths  where  he  was 
ished  into  unconsciousness  among  rocks  and  stones,  and  horses' 
«t.  After  the  paroxysm  had  parsed  he  would  sleep  quietly  for 
3018 ;  then  a  smile  appeared  on  his  features,  his  muscles  worked 
)nYQlsively,  and  hLs  brains  were  tossed  wildly  about,  as  he  strove 
1  Tain  to  escape  from  the  horrid  nightmare  which,  was  again 
oming  on. 

During  this  trying  time  for  the  family  at  Rhiskhope,  the  Cole- 
tODes  were  most  attentive  in  calling  or  sending  to  inquire  frequently 
w  the  invalid.  One  day,  after  they  had  left,  Dr.  Morton  who  had 
Glistened  to  liis  nephew's  ravings  with  an  idle  ear,  determined  to 
^las  an  experiment,  if  Miss  Colestones  presence  would  not  have 
'  salutary  influence  on  Gordon.  He  accordingly  told  Bessie  to 
)^8uade  her  on  their  next  visit  to  come  with  him  to  the  sick-room, 
^hile  there,  the  talk  naturally  turned  on  the  patient. 

''How  sad  it  is,*'  said  Miss  Colestone,  "to  see  Dr.  Graham 
^Bg  so  helpless !  the  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  full  of  life  and 
pints."  Dr.  Morton  meanwhile  had  been  noticing  the  invalid's 
^,  and,  seeing  the  smile  appear,  he  knew  that  the  fit  was  at 
and. 

''  It  is  indeed  sad,  poor  fellow ;  feel  his  brow,  Miss  Colestone ; 
>w  hot  it  is!" 

She  passed  her  hand  gently  across  it,  and  stroked  back  the 
^Bsy,  dark  hair ;  the  result  was  wonderful  as  it  was  instantaneous, 
^  smile  remained,  the  nightingale  had  been  caught  before  its 
•xisformation  was  begun,  the  demon  was  exorcised,  and  the  delirium 
Ver  returned.  Gordon  rapidly  regained  his  health  now,  and  one 
^ing  about  three  weeks  after  the  accident,  he  woke  calm  and 
lected,  but  very  weak. 

**  Where  am  I?"  he  whispered,  his  strongest  eflfort  at  speech 
^no  more  ;  but  his  sister,  who  was  sitting  at  the  window  watching 
^  setting  sun,  heard  it,  and  a  great  joy  rose  in  her  heart  as  she 
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came  quickly  and  silently  to  his  side;  she  stooped  over  him,  ind 
gently  kissed  his  brow. 

"  Hush,  Gordon,  dearest,  don't  speak  yet ;  you  knowmel  ja, 
I  see  you  do.  I'll  call  uncle,"  and  hurried  out  of  the  room;  fa 
a  great  lump  of  gladness  rose  to  her  throat,  and  she  feared  to  exdto 
her  brother.  She  soon  returned  with  Dr.  Morton,  but  the  patiert 
had  dropped  off  to  sleep,  with  a  calm  and  happy  look  of  satisfac&ft 
on  his  face,  which  spoke  volumes  in  corroboration  of  the  doctoral 
remark. 

"  He's  right  now,  Bessie ;  we  shall  soon  have  him  on  hisfeei 
again ;  but  if  his  constitution  had  not  been  a  strong  one  he  irow 
never  have  fought  that  fever  in  such  a  gallant  manner." 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  when  the  prohibition  of  speech  had  beei 
withdrawn,  Bessie  said  to  Gordon,  in  the  course  of  conversatioBi 
**  And  the  Colestones  have  been  here,  or  sent  every  day,  to  irujuki 
for  you." 

"Have  they,  indeed,  Bessie?"  said  he,  with  surprise;  "lw» 
has  this  intimacy  come  about  1  I  thought  the  Aspen-Hall  peopk 
had  merely  returned  uncle's  call." 

**  Don't  you  remember,  Gordon,  the  evening  you  spent  at 
Aspen  Hall  1"  she  ventured  to  remark,  and  not  without  coDsider- 
able  nervousness ;  for  this  was  the  first  morning  of  the  accidenti  or 
the  events  preceding  it. 

**  Certainly,  I  do;  but  the  recollection  of  it  was  so  mixed «P 
with  a  lot  of  fEkntasies  that  I  thought  it  had  been  as  unreal  as  tte 
others." 

''Ah,"  replied  Bessie,  ''I  think  I  know  who  the  nightift' 
gale  is." 

**  Who,  then  ?"  He  had,  or  at  least  seemed  to  have,  no  dirtiiK* 
recollection  of  the  memorable  events  leading  to  his  illness;  soli 
sister  related  all  that  had  happened  during  and  since  the  day  d^ 
grouse  drive.  After  he  had  heard  the  story — often  interrupted  llf 
his  sister's  fond  caress — he  lay  quiet  for  a  time,  apparently  iadlf 
thought.  All  of  a  sudden  an  exclamation,  "  Hullo,  what's  tMr 
startled  Bessie.  She  looked  round  in  terror,  thinking  thatlk^ 
delirium  had  returned ;  but  she  was  soon  re-assured  by  seeing  v 
eyes  fixed  on  a  large,  blue  envelope  on  the  mantelpiece.  ''B^ 
that  fellow  in  London  sent  my  orders  ?" 

''Yes,  they  came  on  the  morning  after  all  these  tbiog' 
happened ;  you  were  to  have  started  a  fortnight  ago,  but  unfib 
wrote,  saying  you  were  totally  incapable  of  proceeding  to  India  •* 
that  time,  and  the  secretary,  whom  I  suppose  yon  call  *  that  fellow, 
sent  you  an  extension  of  time." 

"Oh,  then,  that  is  all  right.  I  was  just  a  little  afraid Bom^ 
thing  might  have  gone  wrong.  Very  absurd— wasn't  it,  littleono''' 
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with  you  to  manage.  But  would  it  not  have  been  terrible  if  I  had 
forfeited  my  appointment  afber  all  this  reading  aud  coaching ;  and 
yet,"  he  added,  with  strange  inconsistency,  **1  don't  know  if  I 
dioold  have  cared  so  much,  after  all." 

"Oh,  Gordon,  I  do  so  wish  you  would  give  up  the  idea  of  going 
oui  You  might  get  an  appointment  in  our  home  army,  like 
Mr.  Blake.  I  think  I  know  some  one  who  would  like  you  to 
itay." 

"Don't  talk  rubbish,  Bessie;'*  but  the  tell-tale  blush  showed 
that  the  shaft  had  not  been  very  far  off  the  mark. 

As  they  were  talking  in  this  strain  their  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  window  by  horses*  feet  crunching  the  gravel  on  the  drive  in 
froQt  of  the  house,  and  a  servant  shortly  came  up  saying  that  Mrs. 
Henleigh  and  Miss  Colestone  had  called,  and  were  in  the  drawing* 
room. 

"  Off  you  go,  Bessie — I'll  be  down  presently  ;  but  don't  you 
teUher." 

Gordon's  illness  had  thrown  these  three  very  much  together 
and  a  young  ladies'  friendship  of  the  most  gushing  type  had  quickly 
sprang  up  between  Bessie  Graham  and  Maggie  Colestone.  After 
the  greetings,  usual  between  such  friends,  the  query  came,  '*  And 
Bessie,  dear,  how  is  your  patient  to-day  ?" 

**  He  is  quite  recovered  now,  Maggie,  and  purposes  writing  to 
ft» office  to-day,  to  say  that  he  is  able  for  the  voyage."  At  this 
intelligence  a  look  of  pain  rose  on  her  friend's  face ;  but  it  was 
quickly  replaced  by  a  joyous  flush  which  mounted  to  her  eyes  as 
she  heard  a  step  approaching,  and  quickly  recognised  it  as  Gordon 
Graham's,  by  the  altered  beating  of  her  heart,  and  in  he  came,  look- 
iif ,  as  she  thought,  handsomer  than  ever,  with  the  scar  on  his  brow, 
and  his  whole  face  lit  up  by  the  pleasurable  excitement  with  which 
he  evidently  looked  forward  to  the  meeting. 

"Miss  Colestone,  this  is  indeed,  kind  of  you  and  Mrs.  Hen. 
Mgb,"  he  said,  ''as  he  grasped  her  hand,  and  saw  that  she  was 
Hot  unmoved.  "  I  hear  you  have  called  several  times.  How 
ttupid  it  was  of  me  to  lie  raving  up  stairs  when  you  were  so 
Hear!" 

**  Yes,  wasn't  it,  Dr.  Graham  V  she  said,  with  delicioiis  roguery, 
and  she  added  seriously ;  "  but  I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  of  your 
accident." 

"So  were  we  all,"  said  Mrs.  Henleigh,  ''especially  as  we  did 
wrong  in  allowing  you  to  leave  the  Hill  on  such  a  night." 

'*1  beg  you  won't  take  any  blame  to  yourself;  you  were  all 
most  hospitable  ;  but  by  nature  I  am  a  trifle  obstinate,  and  I  was 
determined  to  be  home  that  night.  I  certainly  had  a  narrow  shave 
that  time,  but  I  am  all  right  now,  and  in  a  week  I  shall  be  on 
duty." 
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"  What  an  eventful  day  that  was,  Dr.  Graham !  every " 

**  Yes,  it  was/'  said  Gordon,  breaking  in  upon  what  he  saw  us 
going  to  be  a  reference  to  the  rescue  ;  '*  and  I  often  bless  my  luck 
that  placei^l  uie  in  the  lop  hut  that  drive,  and  sent  you  outbotami. 
ing  in  our  direction.  1  am  very  glad  to  see  that  the  rosea  hiw 
returned  to  Miss  Colestone's  cheeks  ;  they  were  replaced  by  liliM 
on  the  banks  of  Crummies  Hole/' 

At  this  moment   Miss  Morton  entered,  and  the  coDvemtifln 
became  general,  and  turned  on  Germany  and  its  spas ;  the  Cole- 
stones  were  to  start  for  Weisbaden  next  day.     Dr.  Morton  mettbeo 
in  the  hall  as  they  were  about  to  mount ;  he  assisted  Mrs.  Heo- 
leigh,  and  Gordon  put  up  Miss  Colestone.      If  there  was  a  Iii& 
more  feeling  in  the  pressure  of  the  meeting  hands,  of  lingering  n 
the  speaking  eyes,  than  stern  duennas  say  is  right,  who  will  UiUDl 
these  young  people  1     Was  not  Gordon  going  oflf  to  a  far-distant 
land  with  a  trying  climate,  from  which  he  might  never  return,  anl 
had  he  not  saved  Miss  Colestone's  life^  and  narrowly  escaped  witk 
his  own  in  consequence  \   She  knew  it  all,   and   was  gratefal  in 
proportion  as  her  nature  was  noble.     Gordon  was  handsome,  and 
until  she  met  him  her  heart  was  unoccupied  by  other  than  filial 
affection.     As  for  Gordon,  he  felt  that  he  had  met  his  fate ;  with 
him  it  must  be  a  case  of  aut  Maggie  aut  nulla.     He  resolved  to  leavo 
England  in  silence,  save  what  the  eyes  had  said  ;  to  make  a  name 
in  his  profession,  and  when  he  was  fairly  on  the  road  to  fiEune  to 
return,  and  speaking  his  feelings  boldly  to  Sir  George,  ask  Us 
permission  to  win  his  daughter. 

Within  the  week  Gordon  sailed  for  India.  He  called  at 
Gibraltar,  steamed  through  the  tideless  sea,  spent  a  few  hours  at  Alex* 
andria,  visited  Cairo,  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx,  re-embarked 
at  Suez,  set  foot  on  shore  at  the  barren  coaling  station  of  Adflo, 
with  its  bare  rocks  and  burnt-up  grass,  steamed  down  the  Red  ^ 
and  splashing  for  a  delicious  fortnight  through  the  Indian  Ooeilp 
landed  in  twenty-four  days  from  leaving  England  at  Boinhfi 
completely  retruited  in  body  and  mind  by  the  tranquillity  nd 
bracing  air  of  his  sea  voyage.  His  illness  had  been  really  caoi» 
by  over-study,  the  wetting  and  the  blow  on  the  head  were  merely 
the  proximate  causes. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  the  date  of  last  chapter.  WTitn 
the  exception  of  a  little  mellowing  and  maturing  they  have  madeD<> 
change  in  the  good  folks  at  Rhiskhope.  People  of  sociable  dispositions 
are  like  good  wine :  they  improve  with  age. 

Sir  George  Colestone  has  grown  feeble  and  miore  infirm;  ^ 
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op  is  more  noticeable  than  when  we  saw  him  welcoming  the 
uderers  home  from  their  adventures  among  the  hills. 

Miss  Colestone  has  developed  from  a  lovely  girl  to  a  dazzling, 
aatifdl  woman,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  district,  and, 
thai,  as  good  and  as  kind  to  the  poor  as  she  is  beautiful.  Nor 
es  she  shine,  for  lack  of  rivals,  like  a  solitary  candle  in  a 
ittage  window  on  a  dark  and  lonely  moor ;  in  London,  whither 
le  has  twice  accompanied  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Henleigh,  she  was 
3kiu)wledged  by  all  to  be  the  belle  of  the  season.  She  could 
immon  whom  she  pleased  to  her  side  in  the  Bow,  and  even 
looeeded  at  that  half-route,  half  soiree  dansante,  which  you  must 

imember  Lady  G gave  last  year  in  Eaton  Square,  in  getting 

br.  T n,  the  eccentric  literary  lion,  who  doesn't  danee^  to  ask 

er  hand  for  the  next  round.  In  the  crowd  of  her  admirers,  it  was 
atural  that  there  should  be  some  in  whose  society  she  took  especial 
•leasure,  and  among  these  her  cousin,  Frank,  was  the  lucky  man 
rhom  the  world  accredited  with  being  first  favourite. 

Frank  Colestone,  the  heir  apparent,  as  you  may  remember,  to 
he  Colestone  Estates,  was  fresh  from  Oxford,  where  he  had  passed 
hiough  his  course  with  groat  eclat,  so  far  as  athletics  were 
ODcerned.  Some  attention  to  books  and  lectures,  of  course,  was 
leoessary  to  take  his  degree  ;  but  it  was  his  talents,  more  than  his 
Implication,  that  bad  enabled  him  to  come  to  sleeves.  His  father, 
Saieral  Colestone,  left  him,  on  coming  of  age,  a  fortune  sufficient 
0  keep  up  a  considerable  establishment ;  and  in  order  to  have  some 
ccupation,  which  might  at  least  nominally  save  him  from  being  an 
He  man  about  town,  he  was  now  studying  law,  i.e.,  eating  his 
inners  at  the  Middle  Temple ;  but  he  was  oftener  to  be  found  in 
^e  haunts  of  the  gay  butteriSies  of  fashion  than  at  his  gloomy 
kambers  or  in  the  Temple  library. 

It  was  a  lovely  spring  morning :  and  spring  is  the  season  when 
ondon  looks  its  best.  The  greenery  of  its  trees  had  not  yet  been 
fimed  by  the  intermittent  falling  of  blacks,  which  from  morning 
U  night  rain  down  from  the  smoke-laden  air.  Nature,  in  Park 
ane,  had  put  on  her  most  attractive  dress :  the  trees  and  flowers 
^  waking  from  their  long  winter  sleep,  and  opening  their  buds 
kI  blossoms  to  receive  the  glad  congratulations  of  the  birds  and 
sects  that  twitted  and  flitted  among  them. 

Mr.  Armleigh  and  Maggio  Colestone  were  sitting  in  a  drawing- 
om  lookiDg  out  on  the  park  when  Frank  Colestone  was  ushered  in. 

*'  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,  ladies,'*  he  said.  '*  Allow  me  to  be 
fficiently  the  friend  of  the  family  to  sit  and  talk  while  you  go  on 
Lth  your  work.'* 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  nephew  Frank ;  "  you  ought  to  be 
lite  at  home  in  your  aunt's  bouse ;  and  I  shall  take  advantage  of 
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the  friendly  footing  on  which  your  kind  complaisance  has  placed  lu 
to-day,  and  will  leave  you  with  Maggie  while  I  get  some  edging 
for  this  point-lace.  Is  it  not  elegant  now  V  displaying  the  delicate 
workmanship  against  lier  black  bodice.  *'  I  intend  it  as  a  wedding 
present  for  a  young  lady,  who  appears  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  marry. 
I  shall  rejoin  you  directly,"  and  with  a  look,  which  said,  useyonr 
opportunity,  she  left  the  room. 

Going  up  to  Maggie,  and  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  the  wato^ 
colour  sketch  she  was  occupied  with,  Frank  said,  ''  If  you  aregoing 
to  exhibit,  fair  coz. ;  let  me  give  you  the  opinion  of  an  art  critic" 

*'Well,  Frank,  you  are  certainly  coming  out  in  a  new  line; 
what  a  versatile  fellow  you  must  be  ! — B,A.,  law  student,  man  of 
fashion,  and  art  critic :  and  so  good  at  all,  too  !  No  doubt,  you  are 
quite  an  admirable  Crichton.  I  doubt,  however — if  you  won't  bo 
offended — your  ability  to  understand  this  subject  fully,  for  I  believe 
boating  men  cannot  appreciate  colour,  except  on  the  bowl  of  a 
meerschaum.  If  it  had  been  a  point  of  law  I  should  then,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  have  asked  your  advice.  However,  let  me  bear 
what  you  have  to  say  of  my  daub.  It  is  merely  a  reproduction,  for 
my  own  amusement,  of  a  scene,  in  which  I  played  a  part  years 
ago :  so  you  must  consider  yourself  highly  honoured." 

''  You  humble  servant,  most  noble  lady,"  said  Frank,  hand  on 
heart,  '*  is  highly  favoured  among  men,  and  feels  bowed  down  with 
his  sense  of  obligation.  Your  pencil  has  been  powerfully  descrlptlfe» 
What  a  lovely  secluded  semicircle  of  green  hills  that  is,  slo[Mng 
down  to  a  glen  at  the  bottom  !  Those  strong  patches  of  blooming 
heather  contrast  beautifully  with  the  deep  green  of  the  hill  sMes. 
What  a  sheer  fall  you  have  given  those  rocks  at  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  picture.  That  gloomy  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  reminds 
me  forcibly  of  Loch  Skene ;  but,  I  daresay,  there  are  plenty  of 
ducks  to  be  found  there  at  all  seasons ;  and,  on  my  word,  one  of  thai 
genius  is  actually  there  strikingly  like  Aunt  Henleigh,  if  one  could 
fancy  her  discovering  that  her  pearly  front  teeth  had  come  lose,  or 
she  is  suffering  under  some  other  distressing  calamity.  Who  is  thai 
young  elegant  in  dishabille^  thrown  out  so  boldly  in  relief  against 
the  sky  ?  he  seems  terribly  anxious  to  get  down  for  a  drink  ?  and 
did  you  not  say  that  you  took  a  part  in  this  scene  \  Where  are 
youl" 

"  You  certainly  have  mistaken  your  vocation  this  time,"  replied 
his  cousin,  considerably  piqued ;  "  I  am  quite  cross  with  you. 
However,  I  will  explain  the  picture,  as  it  cannot  apparently  speak 
for  itself.  The  scene  is  laid  In  Scotland  ;  sun  sinking  in  shadowy 
form  down  through  the  waters  of  what  you  facetiously  call  a 
duck-pond.  Aunt  Henleigh  is  wringing  her  hands  and  shrieking 
for  help.    And  the  action  is  timed  at  the  moment  when  Dr* 
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m,  who  was  shooting  above,  hearing  the  cries,  is  rushing  to 

8." 

[jooks  bad  for  me;   but  I  must  make  the  plunge  now  or 

'•  thought  Frank,  and  he  added  aloud,  *'  By  the  way,  have 

Mund  that  Dr.  Graham  is  about  to  be  married  ?" 

^hat  ?  married ! — Gordon  to  be  married !   *  shortly '  did  you 

repeated  Maggie  with  ashy  lips.  **  It  cannot  be  true,"  and 
Bmbled  as  if  seized  with  ague ;  then,  suddenly  recollecting 
le  was  laying  bare  her  heart,  the  blood  rushed  to  her  temples, 
ise  me,"  she  said,  *'  I  was  taken  by  surprise  :  I  had  a  letter 
fiss  Graham  only  the  other  day,  and  she  said  nothing  of  this, 
loyou  know  it?" 

ler  cousin  saw  the  pain  he  was  causing,  and,  although 
5  it  to  its  true  cause,  he  persisted  in  giving  his  plan  a  chance 
^ess,  and  said,  in  as  sympathetic  tone  as  he  could  assume, 
ling  as  he  was  with  jealousy  and  disappointment,  *'  I  oan 
for  the  truth  of  what  I  say ;  I  had  the  information  from  an 
te  friend  of  his,  who  went  out  to  India  in  the  Civil  Service ; 
see  I  have  unwittingly  annoyed  you,"  after  a  pause,  *'and 
res  me  much  if  I  have  been  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings.  I 
this  morning  with  a  far  different  object,"  he  ventured  to  say, 
I  had  now  recovered  her  composure  by  a  great  effort.  "  I 
bo  have  been  a  source  of  joy  to  you.  I  came  here  prepared 
w  myself  at  your  feet,"  and  he  could  not  restrain  himself 
Iding,  '*  with  hope  reasonable,  I  think,  from  the  encourage- 

have  received,  of  leaving  this  room  with  a  right  to  be  your 
in  and  comforter  through  life.  Dear  Maggie,  say  you  will 
e ;  let  me  be  for  ever  by  your  side ;  give  me  the  right  to 
)rour  troubles,  now  and  for  ever — ."  He  paused  in  his 
tion  of  love — which  to  his  surprise,  for  once,  came  haltingly 
ips — for  she  was  cold  and  impassive,  and  there  was  a  strange, 
y  look  in  her  eyes,  which  showed  that  she  heeded  not  what 

saying,  even  if  she  heard  it.  ''Dearest  Maggie,"  he 
1,  as  with  eager  eyes  he  caught  her  hand  and  lifted  it  to  his 
hear  my  prayer.  I  loved  you  when  we  played  together  as 
I ;  and  I  love  you  now  with  the  same  passion  deepened  and 
bened  into  the  unutterable  longing  of  a  grown  man.  You 
be  ignorant  of  my  love  for  you ;  until  this  moment  I  felt 
you  knew  and  returned  it ;  those  fond  glances  from  your 
t  eyes  must  have  been  more  than  play.  I  cannot  have  been 
I.  Our  fathers  wished  the  match ;  our  aunts,  and  all  our 
should  like  to  see  it ;  the  world  couples  our  names.  I  am 
you  know,  to  the  Aspen  Hall  Estates,  and  have  a  compe- 
eeides.  Dear  girl,  won't  you  share  them  with  me?  Say 
I  be  mine." 
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•*  Stop  !  stop  1  for  the  love  of  heaven ;  it  is  imposable,"  Ae 
cried ;  the  warm  pressure  of  his  lips  on   her  hand  had  loaied 
her  to  the  import  of  what  he  had  been  saying.       "  It  can  nwei 
be.      If  in    any  thoughtless  moment  I  have  led  you  to  betat 
that  this  might  be,  I  was  greatly  in  error,  and  am  now  terriiij 
punished   for   my    folly.      I  cannot    love    you  as   you  wkh;  I 
love  you  dearly  as  my  cousin  or  brother,  but  I  could  never  call 
you  by  a  dearer  name.      Dear  cousin,  it  goes  to  my  heart  to 
disappoint  you,  and  I  would  have  saved  you  this  grief,  hut  yow 
sudden  intelligence  upset  me.     Oh,  Frank,  forgive  me  if  I  led  joi 
to  believe  that  I  ever  had  other  than  a  sister's  affection  for  you," 
she  pleaded  through  her  tears.     '*  Forget  me,  and  look  for  woithitfi 
objects  which  are   within  your  reach.     With   your  talents,  wW 
might  you  not  accomplish  ;  dismiss  me  from  your  thoughts.   Toi 
are  ambitious ;  look  to  the  great  names  our  family  has  produced; 
emulate  them,  and  believe  me  your  success  will  be  rejoiced  ia  by 
none  more  than  by  me." 

"  Ambitious  1"  he  scornfully  cried  ;  "  what  prize  worth  striving 
for  can  life  have  for  me,  if  I  have  not  you  to  share  it  ?  Oh,  Maggtfi 
consider ;  you  may  make  or  mar  me  with  a  word.  Do  not  say  there 
is  no  hope  that  one  day  I  may  call  you  my  own,  or  my  life  will  be 
one  blank  of  blackness,  uncheered  by  a  ray  of  hope ;  without  the 
guiding  star  of  your  love  I  shall  be  ruined  for  ever." 

"  Cousin  Frank,  you  do  not  know  how  much  it  grieves  me  to 
refuse  you ;  but  it  would  be  cruelty  to  part  without  telling  you  how 
matters  stand.  I  refuse  you  through  no  caprice  ;  I  will  be  feaok 
with  you.  My  heart  is  given  to  another ;  if  he  were  dead  it  would 
be  with  him  in  his  grave,  and  should  he  even  have  given  his  love 
to  another,  his  image  could  never  be  erased  from  my  bosom.  Deir 
Frank,  forgive  me  for  the  pain  I  have  caused  you  ;  it  was  unavoid- 
able. Bear  your  trouble  manfully ;  set  your  energies  to  the  tt. 
tainment  of  some  new  and  difficult  object,  and  train  yourself  tothial 
of  me  as  your  friend.  More  I  can  never  be,"  and  with  these  woA 
she  left  him,  grieving  in  her  gentle  heart  because  she  thought  il» 
had  injured  her  old  play-fellow  ;  but  far  from  being  injured,  he  wH 
a  black-hearted  scoundrel,  an  accomplished  though  foiled  dissembler 
a  gambler  who  had  thrown  for  her  fortune  and  lost. 

Leaving  him,  she  went  to  her  room,  and  falling  on  herkneee 
she  prayed  for  him,  and  for  strength  to  bear  the  great  trial  which 
was  rending  her  heart. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

3UT  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  this  interview,  a  solitary 
len,  attended  by  his  shikari,  might  be  seen  late  in  the  day 
ng  up  one  of  the  blue  mountains  near  Bombay.  In  spite 
ohi  topee^  and  otherwise  outlandish  dress,  we  at  once  recog- 
n  as  Gfordon  Graham.  His  face  his  sunburnt,  his  figure 
t,  and  a  carefully- tended  beard  adorns  his  chin  and  cheeks, 
erwise  he  is  the  same  as  we  left  him  at  Bombay.  On  his 
out  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  native  of  his  Presidency, 
h  bis  assistance  as  moonshee,  made  considerabje  progress  in 
ive  language.  Shortly  after  arrival  he  was  drafted  to  a 
it  of  native  cavalry,  where  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  kind- 
d  energy,  he  soon  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  men 
lis  charge.  In  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  day  of  his 
,  he  received  the  civil  appointment  of  Medical  Officer  to  the 
•f  Jundphoor.  He  still  held  this  post,  and  had  now  gone 
J  Mofoussil  to  enjoy  a  mouth's  holiday,  and  recruit,  with 
of  the  bracing  air  of  the  hills,  his  frame,  enervated  by  a 
ctive  service  in  the  plains. 

ell,  Gourdkha,"  said  he  to  his  companion,  "  how  far  are 
I  the  station,  now  ?     Night  will  soon  be  on  us,  and  I  don't 

camp  out  in  this  jungle." 

J8,  Sahib,"  replied  the  obsequious  guide  ;  **  we  shall  sleep 
ght  in  ver'  comftble  house  joost  oflFer  the  hill  we  climb." 
'ell  for  you,  shikari,  if  we  do ;  or  your  name  as  huntsman  K 

de  are  gone  for  ever,  if,  after  such  sport  as  we  have  had, 
ke  me  catch  jungle  fever  by  your  mistakes." 
will  be  all  right,  your  Excellency." 

toiling  on  in  silence  they  were  gladdened  on  rounding  the 
:  of  the  hill  by  a  light  shining  out  of  the  darkness  which 
«d  round  them.  On  closer  inspection  it  proved  to  be  from 
curtained  window  of  the  commissioner  or  governor  of  the 
ion.  Close  by  it  reclined  his  Excellency — all  white  faces 
ellencies  out  there — in  shirt  sleeves  and  slippers,  enjoying, 
J  aid  of  a  cheroot  and  rocking-chair,  one  of  the  last  numbers 
British  News,  whose  sheets  periodically  gladden  the  hearts 
[shmen  in  India,  and  add  a  keen  sense  of  pleasure  to  the 
life  necessary  in  some  districts. 

Graham  at  once  made  his  presence  known,  and  soon  he  was 
pposite  the  Honourable  Arthur  Knapp,  also  dangling  his  legs 
Dckiug-chair,  and  lazily  puffing  at  a  fragrant  Trichinopoli. 

roon^  in    which  they   were— the  principal  one  ia  th^ 
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bungal<">w — was  a  l.=f;y    Iki^mi-I^  a-    .-;vui'  m-o,    v/m.^^-j  whit^waiMiM 
walls  [I'ASKi  :\n  p.  nM'-!-!,'  -.■^'  ^'  •  \  <-  >..lii  •      ■••   th.   oy..»  •.    the  nf.er- 
wore  ^'nuconli' 1  iVoiii  v'.c\v   '■  v   ;■   rloili   ^u>|ioli(^(1  I';:1ow  them  aDl 
rovcroil  ^vilh  vrliitwuv!:   ;:  v.irr'.r.!:-    ". .     !on    trnnic!  with  hanjin^: 
fringes  ;  tl>e  |)\ink;iii  iimvcl  .'.'wly  l»:ul:w;a*«ls  and  forwards;  coarse 
mnttiiiLi:,  entL-n   iuvay  in  ni.iLiy   pl:ires  by  white  ants,  covered  \\a 
floor,  on  which   stool   i"nrnitiii>N   ;he  remnants  of  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  siiitrf! ;    several    mirror.-,  in  JilY»Tont  settings  and  variously 
cracked,  stooii  au-diist  the  wall  ;    ami  in  the   centre  of  the  room 
stood  a  lal)le  with  thn/e  leps,  tlie  fourth  had  disappeared,  and  been 
replaced  hy  :in  empty  ale  cask.      In  th<'  country  every thinjij  is  done 
in  a  style  of  the  strictt-st  simplicity,  Jifi  the  officers  are  frequently 
chanired,  often  before  thry  have  tinic,  even  if  they  have  the  desire, 
to  get  up  more  than  the  rudest  attenvn  at  an  appearance  of  home- 
liness.    The  Honourable  Arthur  Kuapp  w;is  unmarried,  and  had 
accepted    the  post  with  a  view    to   economisinir ;    if  he  had  bis 
cheroots  and  ale  he  v/assupplie<l  with  all  the  C'^mforts  indispensable 
to  his  existence. 

"  Now,  old  fellow,"  said  Gordon,  ''  as  bearing  down  the  rocke» 
he  blew  a  j^weetly  smelling  cloud  of  smoke  in  front  of  him;  "I 
feel  immcnselv  refreshed  after  that  tub  and  snack.  You  have  \'erT 
bracing  air  up  hero,  but  it  don't  seem  to  agree  with  tigers.  1 
never  had  poorer  sport  in  my  life  than  during  the  past  week. 
Would  you  believe  it,  I  have  not  seen  one  tiger,  and  only  once 
traces  since  I  entered  the  lerrui.  Have  you  exterminated  the  breed!" 

"  Not  I/*  replied  his  host  ;**  I  have  not  killed  one  sincel  came 
here.  The  fact  is,  they  are  very  scarce.  But  I  occasionally  turn 
out  with  the  humane  intention  of  ridding  the  neighboorhood 
of  a  man-eater !  I  have  hit  him  several  times,  but  it  unfortunately 
happened  to  be  always  about  sundown,  when  marking  down  was  all 
that  could  be  done.  The  natives  are  terribly  superstitious;  tran- 
substantiation  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  and  whether  tber 
screened  him  on  that  account,  or  slept  while  he  made  tracks,  I 
could  never  learn,  but  the  result  was  always  the  same  ;  when  the 
full  array  of  beaters,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  tigeH 
turned  out  in  the  morning  the  brute  was  non  invejitus,'* 

After  a  pause,  Gordon,  who  had  been  looking  over  the  paper* 
said  :  — 

**  Here  is  a  paragraph  which  does  not  seem  to  bear  on  the  fart 
of  it  a  corroboration  of  what  you  were  saying  about  tigers  ?*' 

**  Haw!  yes;  I  was  reading  that  just  as  you  came  up.  The 
locality  is  rather  hazy.  From  the  description  the  brutes  must 
have  given  up  the  ghost  just  where  this  house  stands.  It  is  cock 
and  bull,  depend  on  it,  aud  very  possibly  an  advertising  puflf.  Poo'^ 
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»a  notice  how  tliat  fellow's  conical  bullets  are  bespattered  with 
aise?" 

"So  I  see.  Three  tigers,  two  bears,  and  a  couple  of  sambar, 
•t  to  speak  of  smaller  game,  is  rather  too  good  a  day's  bag  to  be 
rem  by.  My  experience  does  not  go  far  to  confirm  this  report  of 
e  abundance  of  game  here,  but  perhaps  these  Nimrods  have 
ran  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  a  fright  they  wont  recover  from 
•  icNne  time.  However,  if  I  can't  kill  tigers,  I  feel  assured  I  can 
!ep ;  and,  with  your  permission,  old  boy,  Til  retire.  I  am  not 
lie  seasoned  to  your  hill  air  yet.  Do  you  sleep  in  the 
randah?" 

"  No,  we  dare  not  try  that  except  in  the  very  height  of  the  hot 
atber ;  but  here's  your  room,  and  I  hope  you'll  sleep  soundly, 
lannot  provide  the  lullaby  of  musquitoes '* 

"  What  a  blessing !"  yawning. 

••  But  I  will  leave  you  the  NewSy  in  case  you  don't  sleep  at 
ce.  It  may  act  as  a  soporific ;  it  often  does  so  for  me.  If  you 
B  up  before  me,  and  feel  inclined  to  kill  your  breakfast,  there  is 
anty  of  small  game  about,  though  I  can't  say  so  much  for  tigers. 
at  don't  pot  my  niggers,  if  you  please.  We  couldn't  eat  them, 
ni  know  1     Good  night. " 

"  (xone  at  last,  tbank  goodness !     HuUoa !" 

•'Oh!  by  the  way,"  said  the  Honourable  Arthur,  pushing 
pm  the  door ;  "  I  forgot  to  mention  the  ants." 

"  Aunts  !  have  you  ladies  here  ?" 

**The  beasts — insects,  I  mean.  If  you  miss  one  of  the  arms  of 
Hir  coat,  or  find  a  hole  in  one  of  your  pockets,  put  it  down  to 
wn,  and  keep  your  mind  easy." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Sound  sleep  and  pleasant  dreams  attend 
>;"  and  away  he  went,  gaily  humming,  '*I  dreamt  I  dwelt  in 
larble  halls." 

The  preparations  for  sleep  in  India  are  more  elaborate  than 
ith  us  who  dwell  at  home  in  ease,  consisting  as  they  do  oat  there 
I  putting  on  a  complete  suit,  minus  the  coat,  in  place  of  the 
othes  worn  during  the  day.  But  Gordon  got  through  it,  and 
ittled  himself  comfortably  in  bed  with  the  lamp  beside  him, 
daoing  to  have  another  look  at  what  was  doing  at  home  before 
t)pping  off.  He  had  not  read  many  paragraphs,  before  he  was  as 
^ake  as  ever  in  his  life.  The  following  paragraph  had  caugh  his 
S: — **  On  dit,  that  a  marriage  has  been  arranged  between  Frank 
'lestono,  lisq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  B.  A.,  Oxon,  only  son  of  the 
^  Brigadier  General  Colestone,  and  the  only  daughter  of  Colonel 
'  George  Colestone,  of  Aspen  Hall,  Scotlaiwi." 

At  first  he  thought  himself  asleep  aUd  dreaming.  He  rubbed 
I  eyes  and  piuched  himself  to  make  sure  that  be  was  awake,  rea4 
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the  paragraph  over  and  over,  till  it  seemed  written  all  rouLd  the 
room  in  letters  of  fire.     There  was  no  mistake  about  it.    In  great 
agitation  he  sprang  from  his  bed,  and  rapidly  paced  the  room, 
distracted  by  a  thousand  racking  thoughts.     By  and  bye  he  cooW 
down  sufficiently  to  reason  with  himself.     **  I  can't  believe  to 
Why!  bless  me,  I  had  a  letter  from  home   last  mail,  and  Be«i 
said  nothing  of  this,  and  she  is  Bessie's  bosom  friend.     She  wttH 
hn  ve  been  sure  to  know  all  about  anything  of  the  sort ;   but,  thtti 
she  might  have  kept  quiet  on  the  subject  to  save  me  pain  in  th 
meantime.     No,  no  ;  that  would  be  quite  foreign  to  her  chaiacUt 
She  has  too  much   good  sense,  not  to  say  candour,  to  try  sa4 
fix)lish  kindness ;  especially,  too,  after  the  hints  her  letters  hai« 
been  conveying  all  along  that  another  besides  herself  sees  tniMi 
But,  looking  at  the  other  side,  even  if  Miss  Colestone  does  takett 
interest  in  my  doings,  what  right  have  I  to  affirm  that  she  lowi 
me?     I  thought  she  did  that  day  before  they  left  for  Germany. 
What  fickle  creatures   women  are  I     What  an  idiot  I  was  not  to 
tell  my  love  before  I  came  out !     How  could  I  expect  that  such  » 
rare  jewel  could  lie  long  unnoticed  \     That  paper  is  false,  and  the 
man  who  wrote  that  paragraph  is  a  base,  false,  lying  scoundrel. 
And  he  seized  the  sheet  and  crushed  it  into  an  illegible  torn  piwe 
of  dirty  paper  beneath  his  feet. 

For  hours  he  strode  about  the  room,  the  wild  ravings  of  jealoui 
anger  coursing  through  his  brain ;  but  at  last  exhausted  nature 
asserted  itself.  He'flung  himself,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  grirff 
upon  his  bed  and  shortly  fell  asleep,  and  in  his  dream  he  dream** 
he  was  again  in  the  drawing-room  at  Aspen  Hall,  and  Maggie  ^ 
singing,  he  thought,  to  him  alone,  *' Ah,  I  can  ne'er  forget  Bowl 
Adair."     He  was  in  Paradise. 

The  bright  light  of  morning  was  streaming  into  the  room  ash 
awoke,  with  the  closing  lines  of  the  ballad  ringing  in  his  ear,arf 
in  him,  as  if  some  one  had  whispered  to  him  in  his  sleep,  rose  fc 
determination  to  start  at  once  for  England,  see  Maggie,  andi* 
rest  satisfied  till  he  heard  from  her  own  lips  a  denial  of  the  vsft" 
which  had  so  startled  him.  He  dressed  hastily,  and  fouii* 
servant,  whom  he  sent  to  rouse  his  master. 

"Now,    Graham,''    said  he,    coming  out  shortly  afterwai»^ 
*'  how  is  this  ?     Have  you  become  so  sociable  that  you  can't  sho^ 
partridges    except   in  my   company?     You're  up  earlier  thaP-  , 
expected  ;  and,  by  Jove,  I  doubt  you  have  not  slept  well.    \Vb^ 
is  up  ]     You  look  as  though  you   were  about  to  lead  a  forl<F^ 
hope." 

**  3  'm  sorry  for  disturbing  you,  Knapp.  I  shan't  be  able  # 
take  part  in  that  tiger  hunt  you  were  talking  about  last  nighP 
Fact  is,  I  must  be  ofif  without  a  moment's  delay  -— ^" 
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"  Ho,  thcD,  the  white  ants  have  not  contented  themselves  with 
our  clothes  ;  they've  got  to  your  head." 

"  Come,  dear  fellow,  do  he  serious  for  once,  and  let  me  speak. 
1  that  copy  of  the  News  I  saw  a  report  of  certain  circumstances 
hich  require  my  immediate  appearance  in  England ;  if,  indeed, 
am  not  already  too  late." 

"Oh!  if  that  is  the  way  the  wind  lies,  I'll  act  up  to  the 
ospitable  adage,  and  speed  the  *  parting  guest,'  as  I  would  welcome 
our  arrival.  Tou  shall  have  breakfast^  and  he  in  the  saddle  in 
alf  an  hour  if  you  like.  I'll  mount  your  shikari,  too,  as  a  guide. 
)f  course,  as  the  case  requires  despatch,  you  will  prefer  a  horse  to 
eaiers." 

"Yes,  old  man,  the  qui'jkest  way  is  the  best  this  time ;  for  I 
»1 1  shan't  have  a  moment's  peace  till  I  reach  England.  I  dare- 
ay  you  think  me  very  close,  but  the  news  is  rather  of  a  gloomy 
aBt,  and  of  that  kind  which  has  little  interest  for  others  than  the 
rincipals ;  so  you  won't  mind  my  keeping  them  for  the  time  being 
ocked  up  in  my  own  breast." 

Ere  long  he  was  on  the  track  for  home,  and  next  morning  he 
npesented  himself  at  head.quarters.  Leave  of  absence  was  readily 
granted.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  P.  and  O.  boat  just 
'ttfting,  and  in  less  than  a  month  he  arrived  in  London. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  FEW  hours  later  in  the  day  on  which  Frank  Colestone  callei 
tMre.  Henleigh's  house,  in  Park  Lane,  another  visitor  was  an- 
wmced.  Tall,  handsome,  bearded,  and  bronzed,  Mrs.  Henleigh 
>oked  from  him  to  the  card  she  held  and  from  it  again  to  his  face 
1  which  was  a  careworn  and  haggard  look,  such  as  one  might  see 
» the  face  of  a  confirmed  dyspeptic.  Noticing  her  indecision  and 
>t  quite  able  to  make  out  whether  her  forgetfulness  were  real  or 
Bumed,  be  said — 

"Don't  you  know  me,  Mrs.  Henleigh?  surely  you  have  not 
^gotten  our  ramble  among  the  Scottish  hills?"  But  he  was 
ickly  reassured  as  she  broke  out  into  a  rippling  laugh,  with — 

**  Ah,  yes,  I  see  yov  now ;  your  beard  has  altered  you  so 
ich.  I  thought  I  knew  the  face,  but,  up  here  in  London,  one 
8  so  many  faces,  some  of  them  are  sure  to  get  into  a  jumble  ; 
lides,  we  all  thought  you  were  in  India  at  present." 

••  So  I  was,  until  lately.  I  arrived  in  London  this  morning  and 
itened  here  to  pay  my  respects.  I  hope  Sir  George  is  keeping 
tty  well  ?  as  to  your  health  it  is  needless  to  inquire— you  are 
king  even  better  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  three  years  ago. 
w  is  Miss  Colestone  ?" 
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''  We  are  all  ^ell,  ibank  you.  Miss  Colestooe  is  lirag  witii 
me  at  present,  and,  1  doubt  not,  will  be  very  glad  to  see  berold 
friend.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  let  ber  know  you  aw  hen," 
and  hbe  left  tbe  room  to  do  wbat  a  mexsage  could  bave  doM  it 
well,  only  sbe  wanted  to  give  tbe  two  an  opportimity  of  i  pt 
vate  talk. 

The  render  will  see  tbat  Mrs.  Henleigb  bas  now  reached  that 
period  of  a  woman's  life  at  wbicb  matcb-making  becomes  Itttk 
bbort  of  a  mania. 

Gordon  bad  not  long  to  wait ;  but  he  was  now  all  impatienoi 
to  be  at  tbe  end,  one  way  or  another,  of  the  torture  he  had  ben 
enduring  for  the  last  month.  He  put  a  favourable  constracti(moB 
Mrs.  Heideigh's  movements,  and  looked  forward  to  meeting  Maggia 
with  much  more  of  hope  than  when  he  entered  the  drawing-roon. 
After  what  seemed  an  age,  the  door  opened  again,  and  Maggie 
walked  gracefully  forward,  charmingly  attired  in  a  tight-fittingdna 
of  light  blue,  which  shewed  off  her  perfect  symmetry  and  deir 
complexion  to  great  advantage.  She  looked  lovely  and  glad  to  see  1 
him,  but,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  there  was  a  world  of  sadness  in 
the  wonderful  depths  of  her  blue  eyes,  which  with  the  air  of  con- 
straint and  determination  apparent  round  her  lips  when  at  Ie8^ 
puzzled  Gordon  not  a  little.  The  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  ac- 
count for  these  appearances,  from  the  peep  he  has  already  be«i 
favoured  with  behind  the  scenes;  and  as  he  has  been  thus  privil^ 
I  do  not  intend  t  >  punish  him  with  the  infliction  of  another  Ion 
scene.  He  will  already  have  assumed  that  this  second  lover  was  sore 
of  a  favourable  reception.  Yes,  dear  reader,  it  was  so.  He  hoard 
that  little  sentence — dearer  than  volumes  of  honeyed  eloquence— 
the  sweet,  soft,  hardly-audible  whisper,  from  the  lips  that  ha 
loved,  **  Yes,  Gordon,  dearest,  I  love  you,"  and  all  his  past  trouUei 
and  cares  disappeared  for  ever. 

In  due  time  readers  of  the  morning  papers  saw  this  announcenMi^ 
under  the  heading  of  Marriages; — "At  St.  George's,  HanoW 
•Square,  on  the  22nd.  inst.,  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Qoodsir,  D.D.,  assistel 
by  the  Rev.  Singleton  Fitzstephen,  A.M.,  Gordon  Graham  (Physicia 
in  ordinary  to  His  Excellency  the  Rajah  of  Jundphoor),  to  Maggia, 
only  daughter  of  Colonel  Sir  George  Coiestone,  of  Aspen  Hall,  N.B.'* 

In  Switzerland,  where  the  young  couple  had  gone,  two  quarters 
of  the  honeymoon  were  passed  in  unalloyed  bliss,  when  its  happi- 
ness was  rudely  broken  in  upon  by  news  from  Sir  George  that  an 
event  had  happened  which  required  Gordon's  immediate  presence  in 
London.  Returning  from  a  long,  guideless  ramble  among  the 
mountains,  they  found  the  telegram  waiting  for  them. 

Maggie — or  as  we  should  now  call  her,  Mrs.  Graham — wasmacb 
alarmed  at  what  seetucd  the  mysterious  wording  of  the 
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and  conjured  up  all  manner  of  evils,  so  much  so  that  Gordon  saw 
that  the  only  way  to  lay  the  fit  of  fidgets,  into  which  she  was  work- 
ing herself,  was  to  set  off  at  once. 

Airived  in  London,  they  lieard,  to  Mrs.  Graham's  horror,  that 
Frank  Colestone  was  dead,  and  her  horror  was  not  lessened  when 
die  beard  the  cause  of  his  death. 

For  about  a  year  he  had  been  speculating  at  times  on  the  Stock 
Exdiange.  At  first  fortune  smiled  on  all  his  ventures.  Whatever 
lehought  for  the  rise,  rose ;  whatever  he  bexred,  fe^K  He  seemc  1 
to  have  a  magic  touch.  Basking  in  the  sun  of  prosperity,  he  largely 
increased  his  holdings,  always  aware,  as  appeared  from  his  corres- 
pondence, of  the  risk  he  ran  in  the  event  of  a  change  in  the  tone  of 
the  market ;  but  like  a  thorough  gambler  he  imagined  that  he  would 
be  fortune's  favourite  where  others  fail.  Among  other  ventures  he 
held  largely  in  a  lead  mine  in  the  South-West  of  England,  in  which 
only  a  small  amount  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  shares  had  been 
called  up.  The  directors  adopted  the  principle  of  monthly  divi- 
dends, and  within  six  months  after  commencing  operations,  the  mine 
wtumed  to  its  fortunate  shareholders — so-called  in  the  "  Investment 
UircQlars"  of  the  day — close  upon  double  the  amount  invested. 
Bie  public  thought  this  was  a  veritable  Eldorado,  and  eagerly 
HAed  to  buy  shares.  As  a  consequence,  the  price  rose  rapidly, 
tfU  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  £400  was  freely  given  for  a  £10 
ifcare,  with  £2  paid.  Frank,  carried  on  by  the  feeling  of  the  hour, 
teaght  the  shares  largely  as  they  rose,  hoping,  by  his  wonderful 
Qck,  to  be  able  to  sell  out  at  the  top  price,  and  make  a  mint  of 
ioney;  but  before  he  thought  the  time  to  sell  hai  p\*ived,  the 
incy  changed,  bears  attacked  the  stock,  and  forced  the  price  down 
ran  more  rapidly  than  it  had  risen.  At  the  close  of  one  account 
16  shares  were  greedily  bought  at  £400 ;  before  the  end  of  the 
2xt  they  were  *  sellers  over'  at  £32.  Frank  had  followed  them 
)wn,  buying  as  they  fell,  in  the  hope  of  a  *  low  average'  for  a  bull 
leration;  but  the  drop  was  so  heavy  and  continuous,  that  he  began 

dread  the  worst ;  the  amount  of  stock  at  his  debit  was  prodigious 
id  the  average  price  was  high ;  the  settlement,  too,  was  at  hand, 
id  there  was  no  time  to  change  tactics.  On  "  settling-day"  he 
anaged  to  square  the  balance  due  to  his  brokers,  but  it  cost  him 
I  his  patrimony  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  pounds. 

Most  people,  however  inveterate  their  gambling  propensities, 
ould  have  been  cured,  or  at  least  would  have  paused,  after  such  a 
Bson — not  so  Frank ;  he  had  an  engagement  to  a  card  party  on  the 
^ening  of  **  settling-day,"  at  a  house  where  in  an  inner-room,  into 
hich  only  a  privileged  few  obtained  admission,  the  play  ran  very 
gh,  and  was  kept  up  till  the  gas  looked  sickly,  as  the  broad  light 

dav  streamed  in  throu<'h  the  tlosed  shutters.     He  determined  to 
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keep  this  engagement  and  give  the  '*  fickle  jade'*  one  trial  aon; 
trusting  that  she  would  smile  on  him  again  if  he  changed  &e 
tables. 

The  stars  had  begun  to  pale  in  the  sky,  and  the  morning  m 
creeping  in  at  the  grey  East,  as  he  staggered  up  the  steps  i.  i 
house  in  Tybumia,  where  he  had  taken  rooms.  In  that  ekgut 
back  room,  with  its  green-covered  tables — where  thousands  w«e 
staked  and  lost  with  gravity  such  as  the  stoics  of  old  might  ban 
envied — Frank  at  one  sittincj  had  lost  money,  and  given  its  equiw. 
lents  in  cheques  and  I.  0.  U.S.,  to  the  amount  of  £11.000. 

It  could  not  have  been  more  than  half  an  hour  after  he  enteral 
the  house,  that  a  policeman  on  his  beat  saw  smoke  in  great  volama 
issuing  from  one  of  the  houses.     He  sounded  the  alarm,  enginn 
were  soon  on  the  spot,  playing  on  the  burning  building,  while  fire- 
men, regardless  of  smoke  and  flames,  snatched  landlady  and  lodgen 
in  different  stages  of  suffocation,  from  the  greedy  jaws  of  the  de- 
vouring fire.     Last  of  all,  a  firemen,  all  burned  and  blackened,  ap^ 
peared  at  a  window  on  the  ground  floor  with  a  charred  and  blisteni 
body  in  his  arms  ;  the  two  were  quickly  put  into  a  waiting  cab  and 
hurried  off  to  the  infirmary.     But  all  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  Frank 
Colestone,  who  breathed  his  last  on  the  way,  whispering  into  the 
ear  of  his  deliverer — '*  Temple  Chambers — iron  box — ^false  side— wiB 
tell  Sir  George.'*     In  his  death  he  laboured  to  undo  the  wrongs  of 
his  life. 

How  the  fire  occurred  could  never  be  accurately  ascertained^ 
but  suspicion  fastened  on  Frank,  the  only  one  fatally  injured.  It 
had  been  well-known  to  his  companions  that  for  a  long  time  bui 
he  had  been  leading  a  most  irregular  life. 

The  death  of  the  heir  of  Aspen  Hall  was,  as  might  be  expecfeedi 
a  great  blow  to  his  friends,  and  none  felt  it  more  keenly  than  bii 
cousin  Maggie.  In  her  innocence  and  unselfibhnes  she  took  mofib 
blame  to  herself,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  had  bas 
the  cause  of  driving  him  to  drink,  and  so  to  his  death.  Thisifa 
became  so  impressed  upon  her  mind  that  Gordon,  although  ifif 
unwilling  to  diminish  the  honour  of  one  who  had  once  aspiiedti 
rival  him  in  his  wife's  affections,  and  who  was  now  dead,  tboaglil 
himself  bound  in^*  justice  to  her  to  mention  the  true  state  of  matten. 
He  told  her  that  among  Frank's  effects  at  his  chambers  was  found 
a  strongly  iron-bound  chest.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  his  last 
words.  Sir  (Jeorge  and  he  broke  open  the  sides,  and,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  discovered  a  document^  purporting  to  be  the  last  wiU 
and  testament  of  Henry  Colestone,  in  which  he  bequeathed  Aspen 
Hall  and  his  property  to  George  Colestone  and  his  heirs  general. 
On  examination  the  date  was  found  to  be  more  recent  than  that  of 
the  accepted  will.     This  left  Mrs.  Graham  heir  to  Aspen  Hall  on 
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the  death  of  her  father,  and  fully  accounted  for  Frank's  determina- 
ion  to  marry  her  if  possible.  How  Frank  became  possessed  of  the 
rill,  and  why  he  did  not  destroy  it,  as  the  lawyer  who  drew  it  out 
^as  dead  as  well  as  the  witnesses,  are  puzzles  which  can  only  be 
Qswered  by  surmise.  In  the  same  trunk  several  rough  drafts  in 
is  handwriting,  were  found  of  the  announcement  which  had 
rought  (Gordon's  shooting  expedition  to  such  a  speedy  close. 

"  So,  you  see,  my  dear  Madge,  instead  of  being  an  injured  inno- 
int,  he  was  a  scoundrel  steeped  in  guilt,  which,  if  known,  would 
kve  brought  him  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  His  death  was  the 
itural  result  of  his  vicious  courses,  and  since  he  evidently  pro- 
jed  the  insertion  of  that  paragraph  in  the  British  A«w«,  I  have 
>  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  also  conjured  up  that  story  of  my 
uriage  out  of  his  own  scheming  brain." 

And  now  my  tale  is  ended,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
11  the  actors  in  it,  who  have  for  a  short  time,  I  hope,  amused  the 
ader  before  the  curtain ;  and  the  author  begs  along  with  them  to 
»w  his  grateful  acknowledgments. 


Two  years  have  passed  since  Gordon  Graham  and  Maggie  Cole- 
me  were  made  "bone  of  bone,  &c."  Gordon  elected  member 
:  Stonapshire,  in  the  recent  appeal  to  the  country,  is  looked  upon 

a  sound  authority  on  Indian  matters  by  the  denizens  of  St. 
tephen's.  He  is  seated  in  the  library  at  Rhiskhope  Grange — Dr. 
orton  bought  the  property,  built  a  maDsion  house  on  it  and  gave 
to  his  nephew  as  a  wedding  present — around  him  is  gathered  a 
rge  and  joyous  group  :  Sir  George  Colestone,  now  far  declined  into 
e  vale  of  years,  is  in  the  seat  of  honour ;  Dr.  and  Miss  Morton, 
id  Mrs.  Henleigh  are  present;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  are  there;  Bessie 
raham  has  for  some  time  been  manied  to  Blake,  who  has  left  the 
my,  and  is  now  a  thriving  practitioner  in  the  West  End  of  London ; 
M-kins,  Welsh,  Harry  Whjte,  and  Jack  Fraser,— all  the  friends 
dose  acquaintance  we  made  on  that  lovely  September  morning, 
t  years  ago,  have  gathered  together  once  more  to  assist  at  the 
xistening  of  the  young  heir  of  Aspen  Hall,  who  is  crowing  and 
eking  with  bis  tiny  feet  on  his  mother's  knee,  as  she  sits  on  a  low 
air  V>y  the  side  of  her  hrppy  husband.  They  talk  of  the  past,  and 
jh  and  smile  as^each  half-forgotten  memory  of  their  first  meeting 
recalled. 

The  curtain  descends ;  kind  reader  give  the  players  a  parting 
leer,  and  agree  ^with  them  as  they  say,  "What  has  fallen  to  his 
t  is  not  more  than  the  just  reward  of  the  merits  of  Gordon 
raham." 


XI 
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THI-:  INDl  STRIAL  RESOURCES  OF  CHINA. 

The  population  of  China,  although  reduced  by  civil  war,  isbdiet«l 
to  attain  the  wonderful  figure  of  814  millions.     The  Chinese  iwi 
for  ages  practised  arts  and  methods  which  have  only  been  recently  ou  , 
troduced  into  Europe.     Irrigation,  says  M.  Toutpertius,  was  knon  j 
sixteen  centuries  before  Christ,  suspension  bridges  in  the  second  08k  ^ 
tury  of  our  era,  and  gas-lighting  ere  the  seventh  century  (?)  Theii** 
and  lake  fisheries  occupy  the  industry  of  some  millions  of  peopia 
One  of  the  most  ingenious  notions  is  the  educating  the  cormonii 
to  act  as  an  assistant  in  the  art.     The  artificial  incubation  ofegi  { 
is  extensively  practised.     From  the  eroton  sebi/erum  they  obtttij 
oil  and  wax,  whilst  the  bamboo  tree  is  utilised  in  a  different  wi^  ' 
being  employed  alike  in  building  houses  and  in  making  dotlm 
Cotton  spinning  is  a  feminine  industry,  the  method  used  being  of  i 
very  primitive  character.     It  has  been  calculated  that  a  good  wok- 
woman  may  produce  daily  300  grammes  of  fine  thread.    Tho» 
who  cannot  afford  to  use  their  own  material,  work  for  emplojren, 
at  the  rate  of  5  centimes  for  50  grammes.     Weaving  is  also  woman'i 
work  for  the  most  part,  of  the  male  sex  only  old  men  and  boys,  i« 
a  rule,  being  employed.     One  piece  a  day  is  the  average  work,  od^ 
the  very  skilful  attaining  two.     The  making  of  a  piece,  carding, 
spinning,  weaving,  &c.,  takes  six  days,  and  it  is  sold  for  2  f.  50* 
3  f.     The  raw  material  will  cost  1  f.  50  centimes.     The  cotton 
plant  used  by  the  Chinese  is  the  gossypium  herbaceum ;  thert  » 
also  a  yellow  variety  from  which  nankeens  are  made.     The  cultntn 
of  the  silk- worm  is  another  important  field  for  Chinese  enterpi* 
In  the  island  of  Chusan  and  in  some  of  the  provinces  they  cvl^ 
the  China  grass  {uriica  nivea).     The  bark-fibres  are  used  for  makog 
cordage,  and  the  interior  for  texile  purposes,  as  are  the  fibitfO^ 
other  trees.     One  of  these  textile  fabrics — ^the  hoang-mah— said  to 
be  incombustible  and  impermeable,  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  *• 
imperial  family.     Agriculture  has  always  been  highly  honoured  0 
the  Celestial  Empire;  an  important  section  of  it  is  the  culture  of  th^ 
tea  plant.    Tea  is  the  national  drink.     If  it  be  estimated  the  300 
million  persons  in  the  empire  consume  each  six  pounds  yearly,  v^ 
result  is  the  enormous  figure  of  1,800,000,000  lbs.  per  tjmxi^ 
without  reckoning  the  quantities   exported.     English   commef^ 
amounts  to  a  value  of  £39,000,000,  and  of  the   United  StaP 
^63,600,000,  to  France  and  central  Europe  £1,300,000.    The  ii 
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colties  in  the  way  of  an  extension  of  this  commerce  have  been 
ell  explained  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper.  A  project  has  been  named 
M  connecting  Russia  with  China,  by  a  railway  from  Kiakhta  to 
ekin ;  but  this  is  very  unlikely  to  come  into  operation.  The 
isins  of  the  Yellow  and  Blue  Rivers,  and  of  the  Ean.su,  and  the 
"evince  of  Shan-si,  contain  coal-mines  of  great  richness.  China  is 
id  to  be  one  of  the  richest  coal-bearing  countries.  China  has 
lither  great  poetry  nor  grand  architecture.  The  tent-type  obtains 
the  constructions  alike  of  the  cottage  and  of  the  palace.  Popular 
amatic  literature  is  vitiated  by  double-meaning  and  obscenity. 
XKtitution  is  organised  and  shameless.  The  Chinese  have  made 
e  state  firom  the  type  of  the  family.  Parental  authority  regulates 
erything,  even  marriage.  Polygamy  is  practised  by  the  rich  and 
^werful,  but  with  the  middle  class  rarely,  except  in  consequence 
the  sterility  of  the  first  wife.  Concubines  are  furnished  from  the 
)orer  classes,  who  make  a  traffic  of  their  daughters.  Economical 
ad  frugal,  the  Chinese  are  also  cunning  and  crafty.  Their  penal 
igislation  is  ingeniously  ferocious,  and  their  prisons  earthlv  pan- 
emoniums.  China  cannot  much  longer  stem  the  tide  of  Western 
ommerce  and  civilisation  now  flowing  towards  the  East. 


4?6  A  Teetotal  Failure. 


A  TEETOTAL  FAILURE. 

FoBTDNE  smiled  on  Dr.  Fenton  in  his  cradle,  and  wickedly  laughed 
in  her  sleeve.  She  still  continues  her  smile,  and  her  laughter  is 
not  wholly  disguised.  The  jade  in  want  of  fun  has  bestowed  favonw 
on  the  Doctor  that  she  may  have  a  claim  on  him  for  her  own  special 
amusement. 

The  Doctor  is  a  man  of  respectable  ability,  and  of  a  genwoM, 
benevolent  disposition.  In  learned  circles  he  has  won  for  him. 
self  some  reputation  as  a  linguist ;  among  his  friends  he  it 
noted  as  a  remarkably  silent  man.  His  silver  treats  are  dulj 
appreciated  by  his  learned  contemporaries,  but  would  be  thiowa 
away  on  his  more  simple  acquaintances ;  for  them  he  retains  hii 
golden  silence. 

Linguistic  talents  and  a  saturnine  habit  have  always  co-existed 
in  the  Doctor's  peculiar  mental  constitution.     Uow  it  happens  let 
doctors  and  philosophers  tell.     Perhaps  his  wont  has  been  to  make 
words  the  material  of  thought  instead  of  its  medium,  but  we  refrain 
from  conjectural  theories,  and  abide  by  the  simple  statement  of 
facts.     When  a  school-boy,  young  Fenton,  or  "  Glum,"  as  he  waB 
popularly  called,  \7as  the  moodiest  mope  of  a  boy  l^hat  one  could 
pick  up  anywhere,  and  he  was  the  best  linguist  in  the  school.    Hi« 
habitual,  morose  moodiness,  could  not  proceed  from  surliness  of 
temper,  for  he  was  a  generous,  kind-hearted  boy.     Most  readily 
would  he  assist  a  schoolfellow  out  of  a  difficulty ;  all  knew  that,  and 
some    on   whose  time   and  energy  all  the  seasons   had  frequent 
demands  contrived  to  learn  their  lessons  out  of  Fenton.     He  WM 
good-natured,  exceedingly    patient,   and   at  all   times  willing  to 
oblige  ;  but  words  he  would  never  waste.     They  were  his  moiid 
capital,  his  future  stock.     He  seemed  one  born  to  create  a  univeml 
language  out  of  all  the  Babel  tongues,  and  imprisoned  every  wori 
he  could  lay  hold  of,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  compounding  them 
into  a  new  universal  vocabulary. 

Throughout  his  university  course,  fortune  smiled  on  Fenton, 
and  all  the  while  she  laughed.  He  highly  distinguished  himsdf, 
and  contrived  unknown.  Every  student  knew  that  Fenton  could 
perform  such  a  feat,  and  would  take  such  a  prize,  but  few  knew 
Fenton.  He  was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  bashful  to  a  morbid 
excess.  Nature  had  given  him  gifts  without  graces.  His  personal 
appearance  was  plain,  and  a  blunt  gaucherie  paralysed  his  manner 
mi  address,    A  little  assertion  of  the  good  taste  which  he  iii  not 
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:  would  have  got  him  a  pass  for  a  handsome  man,  and  given 
a  refinement  of  manner  without  loss  of  individuality ;  but 
Dn  never  would  assert  anything  outside  of  an  examination 
p.  Some  attributed  his  exceeding  shyness  to  vanity  and  self- 
m,  considering  that  vanity  may  appear  in  the  consciousness  of 
^ant  of  personal  charm,  as  well  as  in  the  conscious  possession 
;traclive  graces.  But  his  shyness  was  constitutional,  and 
ad  of  combating  it  he  withdrew  into  closer  retirement,  and 
;edhis  whole  attention  to  his  favourite  study. 
D  the  last  winter  session  of  his  university  career  there  came  a 
that  decided  the  after-course  of  Fenton's  life.  It  was  a  small 
er — only  a  soiree.  In  the  provinces,  there  is  in  the  winter- 
n  a  sad  want  of  amusement,  especially  of  any  public  kind, 
ling  players  are  a  godsend,  and  a  concert  that  sets  harmony  at 
ice  draws  a  crowd.  Some  people  **  of  a  properly  constituted 
*'  frown  wrathfuUy  on  all  our  feeble  efforts  at  amusement ;  but 
g  the  necessity  of  some  unbending  for  their  young  folks,  get 
irSes,  where  the  audience  are  treated  with  some  fruit,  a  little 
;,  and  endless  speeches. 

:  was  Christmas  time,  and  the  rural  village  of  Riverton  had 
meed  a  grand  entertainment.  Total  Abstinence  had  lived  its 
short  day  in  the  village,  and  was  fast  expiring ;  but  the  worthy 
)rter8  of  the  "  movement  *'  determined  at  once  to  revive  it,  and 
t  a  check  on  the  usual  liberties  of  the  festive  season  by  one 
i  effort.  A  Teetotal  soirde  at  Christma3 !  What  could  result 
such  a  course  ? 

riverton,  where  Fenton  first  saw  the  light,  and  where  he  spent 
olidays,  was  immensely  proud  of  him  ;  and  as  a  mark  of  the 
jr  in  which  he  was  held,  had  him  booked  for  a  speech.  He 
not  a  member  of  the  "Society,"  but  being  intended  for  the 
ch  it  was  naturally  thought  that  he  would  be  favourable  to 
'  good  cause. 

[ad  you  seen  John  Fenton  before  that  soiree,  the  agony  he  en- 
I  would  have  led  one  to  the  belief  that  he  had  come  down  to 
rton  to  get  married,  if  such  an  event  might  happen.  It  was 
nly  his  first  public  appearance  in  his  native  town,  but  he  had 
•  appeared  anywhere  in  any  capacity,  for  he  had  lived  a  recluse. 
t  should  he  say  on  the  occasion,  and,  worst  of  all,  how  should 
y  it  I  for  he  found  to  his  horror  that  he  could  not  extemporise 
uccessive  sentences.  Nature  had  decreed  that  Fenton  should 
:  be  able  to  speak  and  think  at  the  same  time,  that  the  sound 
s  voice  should  put  his  wits  to  flight,  and  if  he  thought,  his 
le  should  be  dumb,  or  itammer  at  random.  Fortune  smiled 
e  linguist,  and  laughed  to  find  him  afflicted  with  words  oq 
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But  the  true  secret  of  Fenton's  agony  was  the  universal  paa. 
sion.     Where  will  Cupid  nob  strike  his  darts  ?  This  morbidly  shy 
man  had  a  heart  formed  for  the  tenderest,  most  enduring  affection, 
and  he  was  deeply  in  love.     There  was  no  reason  why  his  passion 
should  prove  hopeless,  for  both  the  parents  of  Lillie  Gordon  bad  a 
liking  for  John  Fenton,  and  the  young  lady  herself  had  a  soft  place 
for  him  in  her  heart.     True,  she  coquetted  rather  much  with  Mr. 
Walker,  the  bank  a^ent  of  Riverton  ;  but  what  could  she  do  with 
such  a  modest  lover  as  Fenton.     Fortune  smiled  on  the  lover,  and 
his  aflfeclion  was  not  wholly  unrequited  ;  but  her  greatest  favourg 
are  for  the  brave,  and  she  had  resolved  that  pluck  John  Fenton 
should  never  have. 

Mr.  Walker  was  appointed  one  of  the  speakers.  What  if  the 
commercial  gentleman  should  beat  the  student  on  what  was  con- 
sidered his  own  ground  ?  That  must  not  be  ;  Fenton,  with  painful 
care,  wrote  an  elaborate  speech,  a  highly-finished  oration,  and 
having  committed  it  to  memory,  verbalim^  was  ready  for  the  ap- 
pointed hour. 

All  the  speakers  exhibited  a  strong  aversion  to  mixed  liquors, 
and  the  remarks  were  either  watery  in  the  extreme,  or  highly 
intoxicated.  One  made  such  hard  hits  about  **  melting  money," 
that  a  muzzy  one  demanded  access  to  the  platform,  to  lay  a  bet 
with  the  audience  that  he  "  gave  as  much  for  any  worthy  object 
as  any  man  in  th'  'ouse." 

Mr.  Walker  acquitted  himself  creditably,  was  perfectly  at  ease, 
and  delighted  his  audience.  To  show  his  diffidence,  he  told  a 
story  of  a  public  presentation  at  which  a  gentleman  intending  to 
make  a  grand  speech  could  only  say  when  the  time  came,  **  There's 
the  cup,"  and  the  recipient,  equsJly  overcome,  could  only  reply, 
"  Is  that  the  cup  ?"  With  telling  effect,  he  recollected  the  story  ci 
the  contrastive  pictures  of  "Innocence''  and  "Quilt,"  for  both 
of  which  one  individual  sat,  which  he  told  beautifully  with  lA 
own  fine  face  shining  benignly  on  the  audience.  Then  he  paidi 
graceful  compliment  to  Mr.  Fenton,  to  whom  be  begged  leave  to 
give  place. 

John  Fenton  tilted  his  hair  through  his  fingers  with  an  appear 
ance  of  ludicrous  perplexity.  Turning  to  the  chairman  he  put 
his  hand  on  a  burning  candle  on  the  desk  before  him,  extinguishing 
the  light  and  soiling  his  fingers,  with  which  he  made  furrows  on 
his  brow  the  rest  of  the  evening.  He  seemed  to  say  something 
about  the  **  orgies  of  Bacchus,"  and*the  "ravages  of  alcohol,'' 
which  Riverton  was  slow  to  comprehend.  He  sounded  the  praise 
of  some  people  in  past  ages  that  used  to  make  their  children  drunk 
to  amuse  their  slaves.  Then  he  told  the  same  story  another  way, 
but  it  bad  no  effect.    It  was  a  joke  at  auy  tincte  to  see  Featoii 
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say    a  trite  thing  with  his  solemn  gravity.      It  was  like  a  joke 
^Hen,  after  telling  about  these  wicked  people  with  their  naughty 

c^ildreD  and  drunken  slave*?,  without  any  introduction  or  apparent 

Connexion,  he  repeated  with  funereal  solemnity — 

"  Soon  aliall  this  earthly  frame  dissolved 
In  death  and  ruins  lie." 


(C 


The  old  women  rocked  themselves  and  moaned,  and  said, 
Good  lad !"  To  give  some  sort  of  connection  to  his  solemn 
quotation,  he  added,  "  But  there's  no  reason  why  men  should  harbour 
the  inevitable  event  by  dissipation."  He  got  on  to  the  line  of 
impressive  illustration,  but  had  scarcely  gone  a  step  when  he 
solomnly  declared  that  "  all  the  lighthouses  on  our  coasts  are  men 
with  red  noses."  Some  of  the  audience;  mistaking  this  grave 
assertion  for  a  joke,  applauded  vociferously ;  but  Fenton,  instead  of 
gathering  pluck  from  such  a  display  of  good-feeling,  felt  choking. 
With  trembling  knees  he  made  a  feeble,  frantic  appeal  to  parents 
and  mothers,  Sunday-school  teachers  and  Christians,"  and  then  sat 
down  and  felt  his  bumps. 

That  speech  was  John  Fenton's  last.  He  left  Riverton  in  haste 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  committed  something  horrible,  and 
the  impression  never  left  him.  He  became  lost  to  most  of  his  early 
acquaintances,  who  thought  he  had  gone  to  be  a  **  dominie  "  some- 
where. He  has  since  highly  distinguished  himself  as  a  philologist  and 
metaphysician,  and  his  university  and  other  learned  societies  have 
heaped  honours  on  him  ;  ])ut  he  is  a  greater  recluse  than  ever.  He 
has  gone  on  with  the  study  of  words  and  the  practice  of  silence  till 
he  has  grown  an  animated  grammar  and  dictionary,  or  no,  the 
animation  is  not  prominently  apparent,  a  silent  verbology.  His 
cranium  is  a  cavern  where  words  of  every  shape  and  form  hold  dark 
revelry — an  old  cathedral  where  the  living  scarcely  disturb  the 
silence  of  the  dead.  But  his  heart  is  still  warm  and  genial ;  the 
cordial  friendship  and  strength  of  affection  of  which  it  is  capable 
words  do  not  tell. 

When  last  I  parted  from  the  Doctor  he  sat  lost  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke  and  metaphysics.  On  my  telling  him  that  I  was  hunting  up 
something  while  in  town  for  a  child's  soirte,  he  stopped  his  engine  a 
full  minute,  and  bestowed  on  me  a  look  of  kindly  commiseration. 
"Merely  some  picture-slides,"  I  said,  "for  a  magic-lantern." 
**  Ah,"  said  the  Doctor,  and  relapsed  into  his  smoke  and  his  meta- 
physics. 

Having  got  his  pipe  again  in  full  blast  he  suddenly  broke  off, 
and  with  a  far-off  sort  of  look  in  his  eyes,  "  Dryman,'*  said  he, 
"  there  are  just  three  intolerable  situations  in  life." 


480  Ji^  inter. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  I,  not  well  knowing  what  reply  to  make,aai 
expecting  a  full  solution  of  some  wonderful  problem. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  kindly  energy  unusual  to  biin, 
''  there  are  three,  and  but  three  situations  that  my  sool  shnob 
from — which  my  whole  being  recoils  from." 

**  Pray,  what  are  these  dreadful  three  ?" 

"  Being  hanged,  photographed,  or  booked  for  a  speech." 

A.  D. 


WIKTER. 

As  stories  tell  of  the  enchanter's  power, 
To  turn  to  stone  some  living  beauteous  form, 
So  o'er  the  earth  has  winter  cast  a  spell, 
Which  turns  all  glowing  life  to  seeming  death. 
Bleak  are  the  skies,  and  chill  the  cutting  wind ; 
The  last  brown  leaf  now  wafted  downward  falls 
To  earth,  its  grave.     Naught  but  decay  is  seen ; 
The  sunshine  gives  no  warmth  ;  the  leafless  trees 
Stretch  their  bare  boughs  and  moan  of  glories  gone. 
But  when  the  end  of  all  is  come, 
And  darkness  with  despair  and  death  appear — 
O'er  earth's  dead  form  a  fair  white  shroud  is  laid— 
And  'neath  that  shroud  are  hid  our  summer  joys. 
Which  will  spring  forth  once  more  to  light  and  life 
If  we  but  wait  a  little  space,  with  faith. 

•*  Vic." 
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after  the  events  narrated  in  the  last  portion  of  these  reminis- 
8,  the  103rd  were  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of 
egiment  from  Cawnpoor,  and  many  were  the  preparations  for 
ture.  The  officers'  tents  were  pitched  in  a  grove  of  palms 
distance  from  the  cantonment,  and  the  old  travellers  in  India 
sorry  to  hear  that  they  should  not  have  elephants  to  carry  the 
rs*  tents,  as  they  knew,  from  experience,  that  these  animals 
most  serviceable.     However,  economy  prompted  the  gorern- 

to  make  use  of  the  camels  which  had  been  laden  with  the 
of  the  Cawnpoor  regiment,  and  who,  in  a  sandy  soil,  such  as 
nds  on  the  route  up  the  country,  are  found  to  answer.     In  the 

parts  of  Bengal  where  one  travels  on  a  soil  of  clay,  occa« 
lly  turned  into  mud,  they  are  unfit  for  work.  And  then  there 
he  native  bazaar  of  grain  sellers,  and  sutlers  of  all  descrip. 

and  the  dealing  with  native  merchants,  settling  bargains 
borse  dealers  and  camel  drivers,  hiring  such  servants  as  were 
;ary  for  the  march^  and  regulating  the  organisation  of  the  camp 
ers,  which  made  the  occupation  of  the  interpreter  continual 
near  the  end  of  October,  when  the  long-expected  regiment 
d.  After  their  arrival  there  was  little  time  to  look  forward 
Dinapoor.  Charles  had  been,  of  course,  frequently  at  Colonel 
q's  house,  and  had  also  had  conversations  for  a  short  time  with 
a  Hope,  but  never  of  a  lengthened  kind,  or  one  in  which 
nee  was  made  to  their  last  one,  until  the  night  preceding  his 
ture  from  the  station,  or  two  days  after  the  coming  in  of  the 
egiment.     There  had  been  a  large  mess  party,  which  he  left 

and  proceeded  to  Colonel  Moxon's  house.  He  found  her 
I  in  the  same  place  as  they  both  sat  in  on  the  evening  that  ho 
lad  the  interesting  conversation  with  her.  Soon  after  his 
Lg,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Moxon  left  them  together;  and  he 
Way.— VOL.  IX.,  NO.  LIII.  K  K 
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pleaded  long  and  strongly  that  she  ¥70uld  give  him  some  definite 
assurance  before  the  time  of  their  departure.  But  she  still  hesi- 
tated for  a  long  time,  though,  in  truth,  she  was  not  inimical  to  hii 
suit.  And  he  expatiated  long  to  her  about  the  urgent  necessity 
of  the  matter  as  it  bore  upon  himself;  and  though  certdnlj 
nothing  could  ever  shake  his  sense  of  affection  for  her,  yet, 
he  said  he  felt  that  it  would  be  beyond  endurance  painful,  if  he 
did  not  receive  some  sort  of  promise  from  her  that  he  could  bnild 
upon. 

At  last  she  consented  to  agree  that  their  union,  though 
deferred  for  a  year,  should,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  take 
place.  Sophia  had  had  a  long  conference  with  Mrs.  Moxon,  and 
they  both  considered  that  this  would  be  the  best  arrangement 
that  they  could  come  to. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  a  long,  dreaiy  year  for  me.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  I  must  consent,"  and  he  gave  her  a  locket  which 
he  begged  her  to  put  by,  and  keep  in  pledge  of  their  agreement; 
and  after  a  world  of  entreaty,  and  even  tears,  he  persuaded  her  to 
give  him  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  at  last  they  parted. 

And  the  next  day  was  the  starting  one  for  the  regiment,  and  at 
four  in  the  morning  they  commenced  that  sort  of  shifting  encamp, 
ment  which  was  so  truly  the  soldier's  way  of  life  in  bye-gone  days— 
the  early  striking  of  the  tents,  the  sound  in  the  still  morning  of 
the  shrill  bugles  for  falling  in,  the  march  for  at  least  two  hours  in 
the  dark  unless  it  was  moonlight,  the  arrival  and  the  unlading  of 
the  camels,  the  hard-earned  breakfast  after  twelve  or  fourteoi 
miles'  march,  and  the  rest  during  the  sunny  hours  of  the  day, 
always,  if  possible,  a  mile  away  from  any  native  village,  and  if  at 
all  practicable,  by  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  a  curious 
sight  to  see  the  ranges  in  streets  of  soldiers'  snow-white  tents, 
the  heterogeneous  mass  of  sutlers'  and  grain-sellers'  bazaar  tents; 
the  shelters,  called  palls,  of  the  cattle,  the  horse  tents,  and  the  palls 
for  camel  drivers,  and  at  a  distance  the  more  august-looking  and 
isolated  tents  of  the  officers ;  to  see  all  these  arise  in  a  few  minutes, 
where  before  there  had  been  a  sort  of  wild  plain  of  sandy  soil, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  mango- tree  groves  and  native  plantations, 
but  always  on  a  dead  level,  or  on  a  lone  spot  by  the  mighty  eil®* 
river.  I^othing  so  much  strikes  one  as  the  complete  change  £n>ni 
the  absolute  solitude  of  such  scenes  to  their  being  thus  encamped 
upon  and  peopled  all  at  once  by  thousands ;  for  the  camp 
followers  of  a  European  regiment  congregate  in  incredible  numbers. 
And  the  next  day  after  they  have  left  there  is  nothing  but  the 
black  marks  of  the  cooking-fires  to  indicate  where  their  presence 
had  been.  They  continued  daUy  their  change  of  encampment,  and 
their  march,  halting  only  on  Sundays.     During  the  day,  the  offioen 
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generally  went  out  shootiDg ;  and  where  there  was  a  concourse  of 
ich  feringhees  as  usual,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  native  horse- 
lealers  and  merchants  came  in  numbers  to  offer  their  wares.  I  do 
lot  here  give  in  detail  the  places  or  the  names  of  the  native 
iocalities  near  which  they  pitched  their  camp.  About  a  month 
aifter  their  departure  from  Dinapoor  they  marched  into  the  canton, 
arients  of  Cawnpoor,  and  the  soldiers  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
line  of  barn-like  huts  lengthy  and  lofty,  not  far  from  the  river,  and 
the  oflScers  went  into  possession  of  different  bungalows,  breaking 
themselves  into  parties  of  two's  or  three's,  and  were  soon  housed  in 
those  habitations  which  lay  in  different  directions,  all  at  some 
distance  from  the  soldiers. 

In  an  article   which  was  published   in  Bentleya   Miseellany, 
October,  1864,  there  is  a  complete  description- of  Cawnpoor  such  as 
it   was   before  the  mutiny,  the   largest  of  up. country  military 
stations  in  India.     It  was  situated  in  a  vast  eandy  plain  which 
lay  beside  the  Ganges ;  this  plain  was  intersected  by  two  roads. 
The  first  and  nearest  the  river,  the  one  which  leads  to  the  entrances 
of  the  different  bungalows,  all  on  one  floor  and  mostly  thatched, 
some  containing  ten  large,  lofty  rooms,  and  some  only  three  or  four, 
most  of  them  surrounded  by  small  gardens,  planted  with  the  fruit 
trees  generally  found  in  Upper  India ;  but  some  of  them  having 
simply  the  plot  of  ground  in  India  called  the  '*  compound,"  all,  how- 
ever,  supplied  with  the  outhouses  for  cooking  and  for  stabling.     In 
these,    the  accommodation  for  officers  was  ample,  and  in  each 
generally  two  or  three  of  the  officers  resided.     And  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  on  the  north  side  of  the  station^  in  much  grander 
domiciles,  tHe  civilians,  who  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  lived  in 
lordly  state.     Their  houses  were  very  spacious,  their  retinue  of 
native  servants  very  large,  and  the  style  of  living  of  each  of  them 
like  that  of  an  independent  prince.     The  second  road  divided  the 
grand  plain,  which  was  appropriated  for  military  manoeuvres,  and 
l)eside  it  were  also  the  European  shops,  the  public  buildings,  such 
as  the  church,  the  assembly-rooms,  and  the  theatre.     It  terminated 
in  a  course  lined  with  trees,  which  was  watered  in  the  evening,  and 
thereon  the  drivers  and  riders  were  sure  to  congregate  every  even- 
ing; at  the  extreme  end  of  this  was  the  race-course,  also  much 
frequented.    To  the  interior  of  the  grand  plain,  or  mydan,  as  it  was 
caUed,  stretched  the  native  tovm— the  grand  bazaar  so  unlike  what 
^e  call  such — exhibiting,  as  it  did,   an  incongruous  variety  of 
native  produce,  the  principal  ingredients  which  the  markets  of  India 
could  afford.     It  had  its  small  booths  for  tobacco,  garlic,  pawn, 
unclean  confectionery,  betel  nut,  chunam,  hubble-bubble  hookahs, 
vegetables,  goat's  flesh,  many  sorts  of  grain,  ghee,  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers,  native  ornamented  shoes,  and  the  multiform  and 
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many- coloured  rings  and  bangles,  with  Indian  bedizened  dresses. 
The  heat  which  everywhere  pervaded  the  atmosphere  was  herein 
this  black  town  rendered  more  unendurable  by  the  immense  crowds 
of  half.naked  natives,  the  dust,  the  noise,  the  smell,  and  the  disorder. 
At  the  time  that  I  refer  to,  this  station  was  garrisoned  by  three 
native  infantry  regiments,  two  native  cavalry,  one  regiment  of 
Queen's  cavalry,  and  one  of  infantry,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  some 
troops  of  horse  artillery,  which  were  in  the  pay  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and,  though  Europeans,  were,  so  to  speak,  wedded  to  the 
country.  The  huts  which  were  tenanted  by  the  sepoys  or  native 
troops,  were  contiguous  to  the  great  bazaar ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
every  Englishman's  house  is  his  own  castle  it  was  certainly  more  so 
the  case  with  regard  to  each  individual  native  soldier,  as  both  the 
customs  of  the  country  and  the  strict  orders  of  the  government 
forbid  any  oflScer  entering  one  of  their  domiciles.  Whereas  an 
attention  to  the  meals,  dormitories,  and  interior  economy  of  the 
houses  of  European  soldiers  is  always  duly  enjoined,  and  rigidly 
observed,  the  home  of  the  native  is  never  on  any  account  entered 
by  Europeans,  whether  in  an  oflScial  or  in  a  private  capacity. 
But  with  regard  to  the  dwelling-places  of  the  European  soldiers,  they 
inhabited  large,  bam-like  sheds,  each  of  which  contained  either  a 
troop  or  company,  and  they  were  disposed  in  consecutive  order  at 
due  distance,  from  north  to  south  of  the  cantonment.  To  say  that 
they  were  uncomfortable,  and  most  mouotonous  and  dull  to  those 
who  had  left  a  temperate  climate  and  all  the  serene  enjoyments  of 
a  home  life,  would  not  half  describe  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
viewed  by  most  of  the  soldiers  there,  particularly  by  those  who  had 
been  the  latest  arrivals  from  England. 

The  situation  in  which  Charles  Kane  found  himself — surrounded, 
as  he  was,  by  associations  with  whom  he  had  not  the  least  conge- 
niality of  sentiment,  and  in  a  place  like  Cawnpoor,  which  might 
be  styled  the  very  focus  of  dissipation — was  very  trying.    One 
comfort  to  him  was  the  presence  of  General  Oldfield  there,  and  this 
he   truly  appreciated,    calling  on  him  of  course,  soon  after  bis 
arrival.    The  good  old  man  was  delighted  to  find  that  his  |?ro^ 
had  got  on  so  well,  and  he  frequently  invited  him  to  his  house* 
But  about  two  months  after  his  arrival,  the  General  was  transferred 
to  another    command.      Greatly    to  Charles's    sorrow,    he  was 
succeeded  by  another  general  who  was  totally  his  opposite,  both  i^ 
character  and  in  habits.      I  have  stated  before  how  much  the 
regiment  is  influenced  in  tone  by  its  commanding  officer ;  so  al«o 
the  general  camp,  or  as  it  is  phrased,  when  stationary,  the  canton- 
ment, is,  of  course,  sensibly  affected  by  the  character  of  its  generals 
and  here,  in  Cawnpoor,  the  civilian  element  was  so  small  and  tb0 
number  of  regiments  so  many,  that  one  felt  it  to  be  more  a  bvg^ 
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garrison  than  an  association  of  English  residents.  But  chieftaincsa 
Lmongst  the  civilian  ladies,  was  the  quondam,  Miss  Rally,  who  was 
low  Mrs.  Loder;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  temptation  to 
ndulge  in  her  old  habits  of  flirtation,  she  was  really  a  very  good 
nfe.  Her  voyage  up  from  Allahabad  had  occupied  nearly  a 
brtnight.  The  two  civilian  friends  had  brought  every  possible 
neans  into  requisition  in  order  to  make  her  comfortable,  and  had 
provided  a  budgerow  for  her ;  their  budgerows  had  sailed  at  the 
same  time  with  hers ;  so  she  was  under  survey  all  through  the 
progress  up,  and  every  evening  they  anchored  at  the  same  places, 
ind  she  dined  with  them ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  her  welcome  was 
\  Highland  welcome,  and  her  treatment  was  that  of  a  princess. 
When  she  arrived  at  Cawnpor,  the  cavalry  colonel  and  his  wife 
irove  down  to  the  ghaut,  and  took  her  to  their  bungalow,  and  very 
soon  learned  the  state  of  the  case;  and  though  Mrs.  MoflFat  was 
disappointed  in  having  her  for  any  length  of  time  as  a  companion, 
yet  the  joyous  anticipation  of  her  being  so  well  settled  in  life  made 
ample  amends  for  her  loss ;  and  as  neither  she  nor  her  husband  could 
possibly  offer  any  objection,  and  as  Mr.  Loder  was  very  urgent,  her 
auptials  with  him  were  very  soon  arranged.  And  after  a  year  she 
experienced  much  more  interesting  and  engrossing  occupations 
than  the  dressing  for  a  ball  or  dancing  at  one ;  and  now  two  years 
Etnd  three  months  after  her  arrival  at  Cawnpoor  she  was  the  mother 
3f  two  fine  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

When  Charles  come  to  see  her,  she  received  him  with  the  most 
social  kindness,  and  they  began  speaking  of  their  mutual  friends, 
those  who  had  been  on  board  ship  with  them. 

Charles  said  Mr.  Maiden's  friends  were  determined  that  he 
should  return  to  England,  owing  to  his  state  of  health. 

How  sad  it  is,  that  this  country  does  not  suit  the  health  of  a 
jreatmany!"  she  said.  "Miss  Mfanvers,  whom  you  knew,  and 
i^ho  was  married  to  Captain  Douglas  about  a  year  ago,  has  been 
)bliged  to  leave  India,  as  the  doctors  said  that  she  could  not  live 
;hrough  another  hot  season  there.  And  Mrs.  Loder  who  had  heard 
dl  the  Dinapoor  news  from  some  friends  of  Mr.  Loder's  who  wrote 
x>  him  from  thence,  occasionally,  began  to  rally  Charles  Kane  about 
tf  iss  Hope ;  for  though  the  whole  truth  relative  to  their  engagement 
lad  not  been  divulged,  still  a  great  part  of  it  had  oozed  out.  But 
le  told  her  little  —indeed,  the  matter  was  too  near  to  his  heart  to 
tUow  him  to  talk  lightly  of  it. 

During  the  cold  season  which,  short-lived  as  all  pleasures  are, 
^as  a  period  of  scarcely  more  than  three  months  in  Cawnpoor,  the 
feather  was  really  very  enjoyable.  With  regard  to  the  enjoyments 
si  society,  vain  and  frivolous  as  they  were,  Charles  Kane  did  not  care 
Q  mix  in  them;  but  very  soon  after  the  departure  of  General 
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Oldfield  another  event  took  place,  which,  in  fact,  was  in  some  degree 
owing  to  General  Kirkmount*s  arrival  there  in  his  place. 

Colonel  Moxon,  his  wife,  and  Miss  Hope  proceeded  in  their  good 
work  at  Dinapoor,  and  used  every  effort  to  induce  the  natives,  and 
especially  the  sepoys,  to  listen  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  But 
though  no  one  could  help  admiring  their  conduct,  and  though  their 
single-hearted  devotion,  was,  in  truth,  undeniable,  yet  the  work  o( 
charity  and  the  Christian  feeling  which  prompted  it,  had,  strange 
to  say,  met  with  no  encouragement  from  the  general  commanding 
there.  Most  people,  especially  the  young — in  viewing  their  kindness 
and  their  Christian  philanthropy,  unable  to  act  as  they  did,  and 
knowing  that  they  were  amiss  in  not  profitmg  by  their  example- 
followed  closely  the  motto  of  Medea :  "  I  can  appreciate  the  good, 
but  still  am  lured  away  by  the  bad."  And  the  sorceress  whose 
power  is  so  mighty— the  siren.  Pleasure — was  too  strong  for  them. 
But  this  was  scarcely  applicable  to  General  Gliddon,  who  was  not 
young.  He  had  lived  so  long  in  the  habits  of  a  licentious  life  that 
his  eye  had  become  dead  to  the  beauty  of  virtue  in  the  abstract. 

Further,  the  teaching  of  the  Company's  jurisdiction  had  forits 
grand  lesson  the  dogma  thai  you  must  never  interfere  with  the 
habits  or  religion  of  the  natives.  To  say  that  the  conscience  of  all 
the  English  in  the  Company's  service  who  came  to  the  country  had 
been  wholly  reconciled  to  this  injunction,  would  be  to  say  too  much. 
But  with  regard  to  the  most  experienced  amongst  them,  the  convic 
tion  was  strong,  as  to  its  being  the  keystone  that  bound  the  arch 
of  their  authority,  the  secret  of  their  stability  in  the  possession  of 
the  country ;  and  with  regard  to  the  junior  branch  when  thoy  saw 
around  them  a  race  whom  they  were  wholly  unable  to  comprehend, 
and  were  further  strictly  enjoined  never  to  interfere  with  them, 
they  never  troubled  their  heads  about  the  matter.  But  when 
General  Gliddon  saw  that  Colonel  Moxon  and  his  family  were 
proceeding  in  this  way  he  was  determined  to  induce  the  goTem- 
ment  to  order  Colonel  Moxon's  regiment  away  to  another  quarter. 
He  thought,  by  that  means,  he  should  escape  having  correspondence, 
and  might  at  least  be  freed  of  their  presence.  He  found  their  mode 
of  procedure  very  distasteful,  at  the  same  time  he  was  very  much 
averse  to  coming  into  collision  with  them.  So  he  used  his  interest 
with  the  government  to  have  a  regiment  sent  from  Barrackpoor  to 
relieve  Colonel  Moxon's,  which  last  he  decided  upon  getting  seti^ 
to  Cawnpoor. 

**  Now,"  said  he,  "  that  Oldfield  has  gono  away,  they  will  fi*^ 
General  Kirkmount  a  tough  master  to  deal  with."  It  wasfr^^ 
this  feeling  that  he  congratulated  himself  on  taking  such  a  step. 

The  regiment,  accordingly  got  the  route  for  departure  in  t^ 
month  of  November— in  shorty  as  soon  as  ever  the  general  "9^* 
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aware  of  General  Oldfield's  departure ;  aod  they  journeyed  by  the 
same  line  of  country  as  that  wliich  the  103rd  had  gone  by.  Tliey 
started  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  making  the  same  number 
of  marches  as  that  European  regiment  had  made,  they  reached 
Cawnpoor  in  the  middle  of  January.  To  the  ladies  the  change  of 
air  and  the  active  mode  of  life  during  such  a  season  in  India 
did  not  involve  much  disquiet.  In  fact,  it  was  only  an  early 
morning's  ride,  and  all  ladies  become  so  habituated  to  horseback 
in  that  country  that  the  equestrian  exercise  is  second  nature  to 
them ;  and  Colonel  Moxon  wa^  so  well  accustomed  to  India  that 
the  every-day's  care  which  the  continual  change  of  place  made 
necessary  was  not  a  matter  of  difficulty  with  him.  One  of  the  ills 
which  disturbs  one's  rest  so  much  in  England— unless  one  is  blest 
with  Fortune's  gifts,  namely,  the  res  angnsta  domi — was  really  in 
that  country  little  felt.  The  manner  in  which  the  Company  dis- 
tributed its  salaries  might  be  called  munificent — indeed,  it  was  such 
that  no  person  in  their  employment,  if  at  all  prudent,  could  fear 
pecuniary  embarrassment.  Of  course,  it  soon  came  to  Charles  Kane's 
ears  when  the  object  of  his  unalterable  attachment  had  arrived.  It 
was  true  that  he  had  been  obliged  reluctantly  to  assQut  to  her 
decision  that  she  could  not  be  his  for  some  time ;  but  the  unspeak- 
able pleasure  of  being  near  to  her,  and  being  able  to  converse 
occasionally  with  her,  was  what  he  could  contemplate.  He  felt 
almost  certain  that  with  such  a  mind  as  hers  he  had  no  fear  of  her 
being  led  away  by  more  tempting  offers,  though  he  felt  also  posi- 
tively sure  that  in  such  a  place  as  Cawnpoor  many  such  would  be 
made  to  her.  One  so  attractive,  although  so  secluded  in  her  habits^ 
could  not  fail  to  have  many  admirers  ;  and  it  was^^the  most  pleasure, 
loving  community  in  India. 

The  sporting  men  used  to  enjoy  themselves  on  the  Oude  side  of 
the  river,  which  was  during  the  cold  season  easily  reached,  as  a 
bridge  of  boats  was  thrown  across  the  Ganges,  and  they  could  ride 
over  in  the  morning  and  have  either  hunting  or  shooting  to  their 
heart's  content,  where  there  were  no  game-laws,  or  game-keepers, 
but  plenty  of  game.  The  hunting  was  generally  either  of  the 
jackal  or  the  wild  deer ;  the  former  had  not  the  sx)eed  of  the  fox, 
but  was  very  crafty  in  eluding  pursuit  when  he  got  into  a  close 
country,  and  took  also  to  the  earth  like  a  badger.  But  the  hunting 
and  the  choicest  shooting  was  during  the  hottest  time ;  so  the  sport 
was  a  dangerous  one,  and  few  could  stand  the  exposure  to  the  sun 
which  it  involved.  In  fact,  the  great  bugbear  to  the  Anglo- Indian 
8  for  more  than  eight  months  of  the  year  a  very  fierce  one.  No  other 
x>untry  colonised,  or  even  partially  inhabited,  by  Englishmen  is  at 
ill  like  India,  with  regard  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Then  happy  are 
h^  individuals  who  have  resources  of  their  own ;  and  if  they  are 
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employments  in  which  they  can  feel  conscientiously  that  they  ve 
doing  good  to  others  or  profiting  themselves,  then,  notwithstand- 
ing the  terrific  heat  of  the  climate,  they  may  feel  truly  happy. 
But  the  look  or  hot  wind,  which  begins  to  blow  about  the  end  of 
February,  is  like  a  constant  sirocco,  and  sometimes  lasts  day  and 
night,  but  always  blows  from  the  same  quarter  during  the  day 
until  about  the  middle  of  June.  Then,  indeed,  the  house  can  be 
made  habitable,  either  by  means  of  khus-khus  tatties,  which  are 
large  screens  placed  against  the  windows,  and  kept  constantly 
wetted,  or  by  the  thermantidote,  which  is  a  sort  of  miniature  wind- 
mill, shaped  like  a  treadmill,  the  arms  of  which,  being  placed  hori- 
zontal to  the  window  frame,  are  kept  constantly  moving  by  machine^ 
outside. 

Many  were  the  invitations  and  much  was  the  interest  used  in 
order  to  induce  Mrs.  Moxon  and  Sophia  to  join  in  the  gay  partis 
which  were  going  on,  or  to  attend  at  the  theatre  ;  but  they  resisted 
them  all,  and  at  last  the  cards  of  invitation  ceased.  There  was  no 
escaping  an  acquaintance  there  as  in  England ;  for  on  the  arrival  of 
any  family  at  a  station  the  male  head  of  the  house  is  expected  to 
visit  every  person  recognised  in  society,  and,  of  course,  his  visit  is 
returned ;  and  the  old  Company^s  oflScers  also  were  linked  in  a 
fraternity  much  more  close  than  ever  obtained  with  the  oflScers  of 
the  Boyal  regiments  amongst  one  another,  unless  when  they  were 
encamped  together  on  active  service. 

Amongst  the  young  oflScers,  especially  those  of  the  cavalry,  there 
were  a  number  of  fiEishionable  and  smart  young  men.  There  were 
not  a  few  of  them  of  most  dissipated  and  reckless  habits.  But  one 
of  the  Company's  dragoons,  called  Graham,  was  so  pre-eminent  as  a 
gambler  and  libertine,  that  none  of  his  companions,  and  he  had 
many  imitators,  could  at  all  compete  with  him.  He  would  consider 
it  almost  an  insult  to  be  asked  by  a  man  to  dine  with  him  if  there 
were  no  billiards,  or  some  game  involving  high  stakes  after  the 
dinner  was  over. 

The  Company's  cavalry,  in  addition  to  being  well  paid,  was  a 
force  which  was  looked  upon  with  feelings  of  envy  by  all  who 
aspired  to  holding  high  estimation  amongst  the  natives.  These 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  a  mounted  cavalier.  One  of  their 
common  proverbs  is,  **  What  is  a  lady  without  her  ornaments,  era 
gentleman  without  his  steed?"  and  for  being  an  officer  scarcely 
further  qualifications  were  considered  necessary  than  perfect  horse- 
manship, having  a  turn  for  military  command,  and  having  a  know- 
ledge of  the  native  languages.  The  last  is,  of  course,  indispensable, 
when  those  under  one's  command  are  wholly  ignorant  of  any 
European  languages.  As  for  the  moral  conduct  of  such  a  man, 
there  was  scarcely  any  check  upon  it.     This  young  mau  had  been 
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ong  known  as  a  duellist — though  not  ooe  of  the  morose  order. 
lis  manner  with  ladies  was  the  kindest,  most  respectful,  and 
hivalrous :  he  was  handsome,  strong,  and  tall ;  his  figure  was  of 
he  finest  symmetry.  He  had  become  famous  for  several  acts — 
scaping  from  a  wreck  by  swimming,  being  the  favoured  lover  of 
ome  lady  who  had  deserted  her  husband  for  hini^  and  had  only  left 
ndia  when  she  found  that  she  could  not  possibly  stay  there  and 
:eep  her  health.  His  fame  was  that  "  heterogeneous  mass  of  glorious 
(lame — half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  combined.*'  His  last 
;rand  adventure  had  been  a  duel  with  one  of  the  ofiicers  of  the 
Queen's  cavalry.  One  of  the  traits  of  Graham's  conversation, 
^hich  was  most  remarkable  when  he  was  speaking  amongst  his 
nates,  was  his  expressed  enmity  to  the  officers  of  the  Queen's 
lervice.  This  captain  of  the  Queen's  cavalry,  named  Bose,  was  a 
gentlemanly,  inofiensive  man ;  but  he  was  married  to  a  lady  of 
vhom  there  had  arisen  a  saying  prevalent  in  Upper  India,  *'  She  is 
I  rose,  but  she  is  not  without  a  thorn."  She  was  tall,  fair,  well 
nade,  with  golden  hair  and  a  handsome  and  Semiramis-like 
countenance  and  classical  features.  During  the  approach  of  the 
lot  months  this  lady  had,  like  many  other  ladies  and  several 
)fficers  also,  proceeded  to  the  more  genial  climate  of  Simla,  in  order 
to  escape  the  sultry  heat  of  the  plains.  When  she  got  to  the  hills 
she  fixed  upon  a  small  bungalow  which  belonged  to  Captain 
Braham,  and  was  to  be  let.  Taking  possession  of  it,  she  wrote  to 
ler  husband ;  and  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Captain 
Grraham ;  and  these  officers  thought  it  was  all  settled.  But  about 
i  fortnight  after  this  the  lady,  capricious  as  her  sex  usually  are, 
— varitim  et  mutabile  femina — saw  a  bungalow  which  she  thought 
wras  a  much  better  one.  She  forthwith  changed  her  quarters  and 
xccupied  it.  She  wrote  to  her  husband,  and  being  supreme  in 
command  over  him,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Graham  and  tell  him 
that  he  did  not  find  his  house  would  suit  his  wife.  Graham  told 
bim  the  agreement  was  final,  and  that  he  would  make  him  abide  by 
it.  Rose  remonstrated  strongly.  Graham  told  him  that  his  con- 
luct  was  not  that  of  a  gentleman  ;  so  Rose,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
:alled  him  out.  When  the  challenge  came  Graham  was  living  in 
the  house  of  his  brother,  and  he  said — 

"  There  is  one  of  those  Queen's  service  puppies  has  tried  to  cheat 
me ;  but  I'll  shoot  him  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Graham !" 

Then  his  brother  entreated  him  not  to  level  at  a  vital  part  in 
bandling  his  weapon ;  such  experience  had  he  acquired,  and  such  a 
iexterity  had  Graham,  that  with  his  coolness  he  could  instan- 
taneously aim  at  any  pai't. 

•*  Well,"  said  he,  '*  I'll  spoil  him  for  dancing." 

They  met  the  next  morning  at  five ;  the  seconds  handed  them 
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the  pistols  ;  they  both  fired,  and  Graham  shot  Rose  in  the  leg,  josl 
under  the  hip,  and  he  was  lamed  for  life.  He  used  to  go  abontto 
the  diflferent  balls  with  his  splendid  wife ;  and  though  she  was  the 
tetei^rima  causa  of  all  his"troubles,  she  did  not  seem  to  have  aDowed 
the  slightest  emotion  of  remorse  to  have  settled  upon  her  tempen. 
ment. 

i  i  That  very  spring  she  was  the  occasion  of  another  duel,  wWA 
happened  in  this  way.     She  stood  up  to  dance  a  quadrille  at  a  ball 
with  a  Dr.  Bell  as  her  partner.    A  lady  whom  she  disliked  came  to 
stand  opposite,  as  her  vis-d-vis.   She  then  withdrew  contemptuoTwly 
and  sat  down ;  as  a  matter  of  course  her  partner  also  sat  down  with 
her.     But  the  other  lady  was  most  irate,  and  asked  her  partner  if 
he  liked  to  see  her  insulted.     He  was  by  no  means  either  the  most 
patient  or  the  most  pusillanimous  of  mortals.     He  could  notweD 
quarrel,  however,  with  the  real  offender,  Mrs.  Rose ;  so  he  went  np 
to  the  doctor,  and  told  him  he  acted  as  no  gentleman  should  ad 
This  speech,  of  course,  brought  matters  on  to  extremities.    There 
was  a  duel  between  the  two  officers,  fortunately  not  such  a  serioos 
one  as  the  other  which  she  had  caused ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
aflfair  had  become  a  public  scandal.    Yet  it  was  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  supposed  that  the  sober  and  grave  doctor  could  have  acted 
otherwise  than  as  he  did,  or   that  the  youth  who  defied  him  to 
mortal  combat  could  possibly  have  failed  to  listen  to  the  lady's 
indignant  appeal ;  and  Graham,  whose  conduct  would  in  the  pre- 
sent day  have  stamped  him  as  a  savage,  was  looked  upon  as  a  hero 
in  those  days. 

"  So  much/*  as  Chalmers  said,  "  did  the  standaitl  of  morality  (rf 
.one  country  vary  from  that  of  another,"  that  such  things  thirty, 
five  years  ago  in  England  would  make  people  stare ;  but  they  were 
incidents  of  every-day  occurrence  in  India. 

When  Graham  was  not  engaged  in  tiger-shooting,  or  sport  of 
some  kind,  he  was  sure  to  be  engaged  in  gambling ;  and  though  for 
some  months  he  had  not  been  paying  attention  to  any  of  the  &ir 
sex,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  such  a  supreme  favoiurite  with 
them,  that  the  chase  of  the  "  lovely  toys  so  fiercely  sought^*'  had 
lost  its  zest  with  him.  There  was  one  thing  clearly  known  to  him, 
and,  indeed,  to  most  men  of  his  stamp,  that  with  regard  to  the  sex 
the  greater  measure  of  villany  that  he  had  been  guilty  of,  the  more 
likely  was  he  to  succeed  when  he  ordered  [his  steps  to  betray  or 
to  deceive  them.  This  opinion,  so  strenuously  denied  by  women, 
may  be  found  universally  true.  It  is  one  of  the  riddles  the 
opening  to  which  baffles  the  reason  of  man  to  unravel. 

It  would  have  been  considered  the  height  of  unkindness  in  any 
Company's  officer,  on  his  arrival  at  a  station  like  Cawnpoor,  were  be 
to  neglect  visiting  any  officer  of  the  same  service  as  bis  owi^   CSqim 
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sequently,  Colonel  Moxon  felt  that  there  was  a  necessity  imposed 
upon  him  of  calling  upon  Graham  ;  and  accordingly  he  did  so.  But 
as  be  was  a  bachelor,  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  the  hour  of  his 
going ;  and  he  went,  consequently,  very  early  in  the  morning— 
or,  rather,  he  was  riding  with  a  friend,  when  Captain  Graham  came 
up  to  them,  and  the  friend  introduced  Colonel  Moxon  to  him.  The 
Colonel  said  that  he  meant  to  do  himself  the  honour  of  calling  that 
day  ;  so  Graham  asked  him,  when  they  arrived  at  his  bungalow,  to 
come  in.  When  they  rode  in  there  was  the  usual  cup  of  coflfee 
which  men  take  in  that  country  always  after  their  morning  ride, 
(mostly  sitting  in  the  verandah  of  their  house),  ready  for  him  on  his 
alighting  at  Captain  Graham's. 

Graham  talked  of  the  country  and  its  sports,  and  he  asked  the 
Colonel  to  look  at  his  tiger-house,  as  he  called  it.  He  had  the  skins 
of  seventeen  tigers,  all  of  which  he  had  shot  himself;  opposite  the 
platform  on  which  each  skin  was  stretched,  was  the  history  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  fell,  and  the  date  of  its  being  killed.  While 
he  passed  from  one  to  the  other  and  expatiated  upon  the  stirring 
history  of  the  gaining,  each  particular  day,  the  spolia  apima,  his 
eloquence  and  ease  of  manner  made  the  subject  to  any  one  who 
listened — and  who  would  not  like  to  listen  to  such  narrations  ? — ^like 
the  tale  of  a  hero  whose  acts  resembled  the  adventures  of  a  paladin. 

When  Colonel  Moxon  went  home^  he  recounted  to  the  ladies 
the  way  in  which  he  had  passed  the  morning ;  and  some  days  after- 
wards Graham  came  to  return  the  visit,  and  found  the  ladies  at 
home.  He  conversed  in  the  most  unassuming  and  gentle  tone. 
When  Miss  Hope  heard  him  speak,  and  watched  the  mildness  of  his 
manner,  she  thought  that  she  must  have  heard  false  accounts  of 
this  far-famed  character^  or  else  that  he  had  become  a  very  different 
person  indeed  from  the  individual  who  was  described  to  her.  She 
said  to  him — 

"  I  hear,  Captain  Graham,  that  you  have  a  large  collection  of 
tiger  skins?" 

*'  Some  few,  which  I  should  be  proud  and  happy  to  show  you," 
be  returned. 

Thus  they  conversed  on  many  topics ;  but  Graham  took  care 
not  to  mention  anything  about  the  gay  world,  or  its  ruling  sub. 
jects,  and,  in  fact,  confined  his  conversation  wholly  to  things  which 
he  knew  could  give  no  offence  to  the  ears  of  his  auditor. 

When  he  went  away,  what  with  his  prepossessing  countenance, 
8oft  voice,  his  manly  bearing,  and  gentle  demeanour,  the  impres- 
sion which  he  left  was  so  favourable,  that  no  woman  could  regard 
bim  otherwise  than  witli  feelings  of  admiration.  So  much  have 
exterior  manners  to  do  with  effecting  an  opening  into  the  treasure - 
TOve  of  woman's  affections,  that  with  any  other  girl  except  Sophia 
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Hope  his  takinij:  ami  insiiinfitin-::  ;ul.lros<  rni-ht  have  gone  far  to 
m.'ikinir  n  rnn.juf-!  :  iiii  lor  Lrait  wa-  so  completely  pre-engaged 
that  not  ail  i-loa  of  ii^  w.niioriiiL,'  ironi  its  true  owner  ever  entered 
it;  for  frociuoiitly  ^ho  had  met  one  whose  every  thought  wa8,io 
far  as  all  thill  is  tompnr.il  wore  concerned,  wholly  conceatrated  in 
winning  her  atlecliuns ;  and  >lie  wa•^  constant  and  not  less  sincere 
in  the  (leclaration  of  her  ]>urpose,  th-ni^h  she  still  continued  rigii 
in  exactin;^"  the  delay  which  she  cnsidurt'd  necessary  should  in. 
tervene  ;  and  ho  ha'l  many  dutiL'S  to  j-ertorm,  hut  looked  forvard 
always  mM>t  anxiou.dy  to  ihc  evenini;<  wlien  he  should  meet  Miss 
Hope  at  the  Moxon  •< ;  and  never  did  any  of  that  party  join  in  tie 
gaieties  or  the  h:ii:.|iieiinL;  that  so  many  of  the  military  and  civilians 
also  indul'^^'d  in  so  mucli.  His  duties  were,  besides  hciug  inter- 
preter in  his  ttirn  at  «liiYerent  courts,  acting  as  magistrate  to  the 
bazaar  attached  to  his  roiiment,  and  disposing  of  any  business  or 
complaints  that  took  place  between  the  Europeans  and  the  natives. 
Frequently  he  had  some  strange  disputes  to  investigate  and  decide 
upon  ;  for  the  officers'  wives  used  to  give  him  trouble,  by  the  way 
in  which  they  managed  their  native  servants. 

There  was  a  Mrs.  Brereton  whose  husband  was  a  pompous,  well- 
dressed  man,  but  a  very  dull  companion  ;  and  he  did  not  number 
amongst  his  acquirements  a  knowledge  of  the  native  languages.  So 
he  left  the  settlements  with  the  servants  to  his  wife;  and  she  was 
what  might  be  in  curt  terms  called  a  shrew.  She  exacted  a  great 
deal  from  each  particular  native.  She  was  perpetually  talking  to 
them,  scolding  and  storming  at  them  ;  her  language  to  them  wa» 
generally  four-fifths  English,  but  by  introducing  a  Hindoostanee 
word  which  she  knew  here  and  there,  she  thought  she  was  talking 
Hindoostanee.  One  day  she  addressed  a  young  kitmitghar,  or 
table-servant,  who  she  wanted  to  bring  her  hot  water,  thus— 

"  I  told  you,  you  little  wretch,  that  I  wanted  gurm  paneo;  and 
now  you  must  gou  to  the  kitchen  again.*' 

The  youngster  did  not  understand  this,  his  ear  only  being  cojni. 
sant  of  the  two  Hindoostanee  words,  gurm  panee,  and  gou.  So  she 
screamed  at  him,  and  made  him  further  bewildered.  As  be  did  not 
do  what  she  wanted,  she,  what  with  the  heat  of  the  weather  and 
the  discomfort  of  the  way  in  she  was  attended  to,  lost  her  temper 
and  struck  him.  At  this  the  lad  fled  to  the  kitchen,  and  weeping, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  opened  the  book  of  complaint,  and  exagge- 
rated his  tale  of  woe  to  the  domestics  there  assembled ;  and  said 
that  the  lady  of  exalted  rank  had  become  insane,  and  he  was  help- 
less.  Mrs.  Brereton  waited  long  for  his  return ;  but  he  did  not 
come  back,  neither  did  any  of  his  brother  Musselmans, — in  fact, 
they  all  left  the  kitchen  in  a  body.  So  the  lady  seized  on  the  first 
bearer  whom  she  saw  sleeping  in  the  verandahi  and  indited  the  tak 
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of  her  grievances  in  a  note  which  she  sent  to  Charles  Kane,  begging 

him  also  to  come  to  her  house  and  assist  hen     When  he  arrived 

he  despatched  one  of  her  bearers  for  the  kotewaul^  or  officer  over 

the  bazaar ;  and  when  that  officer  came  he  got  him  to  procure  other 

servants  for  the  lady.     But  as  he  knew  her  temper  was  not  likely 

to  bear  with  those  more  than  with  the  others,  and  as  he  could 

scarcely  give  her  the  advice  which  Hoyle  tells  his  readers  to  be  sure 

to  observe,  he  thought  that  it  was  very  likely  that  he  should  be 

sent  for  again. 

There  was  another  lady  whose  colloquial  acquirements  in  the 
native  languages  were  really  wonderful,  and  whose  fluency  in 
speaking  a  bazaar  patois  used  to  astonish  every  one  who  listened 
to  her,  and  to  leave  the  hearers  who  were  not  Oriental  scholars 
under  the  impression  that  she  knew  the  language  perfectly.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  puzzling  questions  to  Kane,  as  being  an 
interpreter,  relative  to  the  language.  She  used  to  tell  one  of  her 
confidentiail  servants  to  go  with  her  compliments  to  Kane  Sahib, 
and  request  him  to  explain  some  curious  mystery  in  native  cookery. 
And  then  in  the  evening,  when  she  was  driving  in  her  carriage, 
and  met  him  on  the  course,  or  ride,  where  all  the  English  resorted, 
she  called  out  to  him  loudly  relative  to  his  knowledge  of  Hindoo- 
stanee,  and  indulged  in  a  sort  of  talk  which  could  scarcely  be  called 
anything  but  chaflF;  for,  indeed,  this  lady,  Mrs.  Barachy,  was  a  per- 
fect Amazon  in  her  way,  and  her  masculine  propensities  made  her 
more  feared  than  any  he  who  ever  drew  a  sword. 

The  regular  routine  of  the  bazaar  work  every  day,  with  the 
regulating  the  list  of  the  prices  for  all  sorts  of  grain  for  the  number 
of  cowries  which  were  to  go  to  the  pice  ;  the  different  agreements 
which  the  bazaar  inhabitants  had  with  one  another,  as  to  marriages, 
transfer  of  property,  debts,  &c. ;  the  list  of  delinquents  who  had 
been  guilty  of  misdemeanours,  and  all  the  cases  of  petty  litigation 
that  ensued  between  the  natives, — were  under  Kane's  cognisance. 
The  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  business  was  that,  whether  the 
matter  was  great  or  small,  there  was  invariably  some  bribery  or 
corruption  involved  in  it.  When  an  application  for  a  plea  for 
justice  was  made  to  him  by  a  native,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  or 
for  any  other  Englishman  to  know  the  character  of  the  applicant 
—considering  that  the  native  character  is  always  a  most  reticent 
one — the  only  resource  left  him  was  to  appeal  to  the  head  native 
officer,  or  kotewaul.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  said  appli- 
cant had  had  his  settlement  beforehand  with  the  kotewaul,  which 
meant  that  he  had  under  the  rose  given  him  something  for  his  good 
word.  This  all-pervading  spirit  of  corruption  in  its  intensified 
meanness  is  naturally  most  abhorrent  to  the  English  mind,  or  to 
themind  of  any  man  possessing  honourable  feelings ;  but  it  is  most 
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hopeless  to  attempt  t)  eriuHcato  it.  Even  Lad  Ins  pursuit? been 
refined,  or  iDtellectual,  ur  pleasurable,  bo  woubl  bave  hailed  \^A 
gladly  tbe  bappy  timi?  wbeii  lie  should  have  been  release-l  from 
them,  and  been  enabled  to  enjoy  tbe  delightful  intercourse  ofoDe^o 
ennobled  by  every  (pialirication  of  mental  excellence,  ami  so 
endeared  to  bini  by  her  exc^-edinj^ly  amiable  disposition  as  was 
Sophia  Hope.  She  was  Tiot  one  of  those  girls — alas,  how  many 
there  are ! — who  had  plodded  through  the  school  -  girl  task  of 
acquiring  the  elements  of  two  or  three  hmguages.  and  the  practice 
of  two  or  three  pieces  of  music,  and  then  scattered  all  thought  of 
education  to  the  winds,  and  thought  existence  was  not  worth  living 
for — except  for  dancing  and  flirtation.  She  regularly  devoted  two 
or  three  hours  every  day  to  music  and  reading,  and  she  passed 
most  of  the  afternoon  at  the  schools  or  in  some  work  of  charity. 
And  it  was  in  the  evening,  after  all  the  mess-going  officers  ha*! 
either  assembled  at  their  sumptuous  dinners,  or  were  absorbed  in 
their  all  -  exciting  game  of  billiards,  that  Charles  sought  tbe 
chaste  and  recherche  society  of  Colonel  Moxon's  house. 
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A  MAIDEN'S  LOVE  SONG. 

I  LONO  to  touch  his  hand  again, 
I  yearn  to  meet  his  tender  glance. 
I  met  him — was  it  destiny  ? 
Was  it  my  fate  ?  or  only  chance  ? 
One  half-hour's  longer  lingering  yet, 
And  he  and  I  had  never  met. 


We  met  when  summer  roses  bloomed, 
Ere  on  their  stems  they  idly  hung ; 
Dear  kindred's  love  hsui  lost  its  place, 
The  claims  of  years  were  backward  flung, 
My  quivering  soul  was  shy  to  own 
That  Love  in  her  had  reared  his  throne. 


This  new-born  Love,  just  sprung  to  birth, 
Not  slow  of  growth,  but  giant-wise, 
They  tell  me  that  it  scorns  the  earthy 
And  leaps  the  stars,  and  spans  the  skies ; 
And  laughs  at  life,  and  never  dies. 
While  yet  I  meet  it  in  his  eyes. 


Fain  would  I  know  if  this  be  i 
That  one  is  all — that  time  is  naught, 
And  why  with  fear  my  heart  is  fraught, — 
For  love  of  him  my  eyes  have  sought ; — 
And  what  this  sense  of  loss  and  gain, 
And  whence  this  dim  and  shadowy  pain. 


I  cried  aloud  how  can  this  be  t 
But  hoary  Wisdom  shook  hef  head. 
And  Knowledge  bit  her  lips  to  see, 
That  half  the  wits  of  Age  had  fled. 
And  Science  whispered  low  and  said— 
"  I've  all  but  wished  that  love  were  dead." 


A    Maiden! s  Love  Song. 

With  all  their  lore  could  none  of  these 
The  mysteries  of  love  unfold, 
Nor  show  me  whence — nor  tell  me  why 
Love  leaps  to  life,  love  lives  to  die, 
And  mocks  at  reason  staid  and  cold^ 
And  claims  the  young,  nor  spares  the  old. 

Men  have  called  Love  a  priceless  boon, 
A  gift  to  Earth  from  distant  skies ; 
But  where,  then,  all  the  sin,  the  shame. 
Whence  holy  angels  veil  their  eyes  ? 
Can  good  with  evil  be  allied  ? 
Can  foul  and  clean  roll  in  one  tide  ? 

They  say  that  there  are  loves  and  loves, 
Some  pass  like  morning  clouds  away. 
So  light,  so  bright,  so  aerial. 
One  could  not,  would  not  bid  them  stay, 
And  Loves  that  scorch  a  fiery  blast, 
And  Loves  no  future  know— no  past. 
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TURKEY : 

ITS  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  RESOURCES. 
BY    THE    EDITOR 

PART  III. 
ANIMATED   NATUBB. 


LEECHES— FISH — REPTILES. 

fAL  life,  it  would  be  imagined,  from  the  fine  climate,  the 
isive  woods  and  forests,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  uncultivated 
ought  to  be  very  abundant  in  Turkey  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Tlie 
lies  abound  in  wild-fowl  of  various  descriptions,  and  wild- 
s  congregate  at  certain  seasons  on  the  Black  Sea  in  flights 
jrriads  ;  the  desert  grouse,  a  social  bird,  is  also  to  be  seen  at 
in  seasons  in  flights  of  thousands ;  the  jungle  of  the  Tigris 
s  with  game  birds  and  animals ;  and  the  sea  and  rivers  for  the 
part  pullulate  with  fish  that  are  rarely  captured  :  but  these 
xceptions  to  the  rule.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  rare  to  travel 
tracts  of  country  in  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  so  void  of 
^  things.  Few  songsters  cheer  the  path,  nor  do  flights  of  birds 
en  the  landscape.  Scarcely  a  quadruped  is  to  be  seen  in 
5,  save  some  small  settlements  of  jerboas;  but  at  sunset,  the 
is  abutting  on  the  jungle  of  the  great  rivers  are  alive  with  wild 
als,  and  in  some  parts  of  Syria  the  jackals  make  darkness 
)us  with  their  plaintive  howls.  So  also  at  eventide,  the  goat- 
3r,  or  night-jar,  flits  in  numbers  over  the  rhododendrons  of  the 
k  Sea  shores,  and  in  some  towns  myriads  of  bats  come  forth  for 
s  to  prey  upon ;  but  in  the  heat  of  day,  all  life  seems  sus- 
ed,  and  owlets  on  the  sepulchral  stones,  pelicans  in  the  reeds, 
s  amid  the  rushes,  jackals  in  the  woods,  and  wild  boar  in  the 
c-8,  are  all  alike  ^^Tapt  in  sleep  and  torpor. 
5ut  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  what  animal  life  is  in 
;ey,  we  must  enter  into  some  particulars,  having  in  view  such 
als  as  more  or  less  add  to  the  resources  of  the  country.  In  so 
I  we  fehall,  like  the  geologist,  begin  with  such  creatures  as  are 
it  in  the  scale,  proceeding  upwards  till  we  arrive  at  such  as  are 
ttedly  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  man,  and  indeed,  by 
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ang  the  necessity  of  hunting  and  fishing,  indispensable  to 
ion. 

fih- water  shell-fish  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  Europe,  bnt 
(unioi)  and  anadonta^  are  met  with  in  most  rivers  as  well  ai 
^  ..  J  streams.  Mytilli  are  found  all  along  the  Danube,  and  the 
marshes  abound  in  Lymnea,  Planorb?\  Physi,  and  other  shells,  as 
with  us;  but  in  the  drought  of  summer  few  shell-fish  are  met 
with  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  scarcely  any  elsewhere.  In 
some  of  the  lagunes  on  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  fresb.water 
molluscs  are  found  mixed  with  species  peculiar  to  the  sea— a  fad 
only  of  interest  to  the  geologist.  Some  poor  Christians  are  said  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  Sepia  officinalis j  and  Loligo  vulgaris ;  but  if  this  is  a 
fact — and  we  cannot  vouch  for  its  accuracy — it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  restaurateurs  at  our  aquaria  will  not  avail  themselves  of  it  to 
introduce  a  new  Oriental  houille  basse. 

Leeches  ('*suluk"  of  the  Turk  and  "bdella"  of  the  Greeks)  abound 
in  Turkey,  especially  in  lakes  and  ponds,  and  constitute  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce.  The  dealers  in  leeches  distinguish  sereral 
kinds,  the  "mecharous"  of  the  Greeks  {Himdo  mauri/onfca),  the 
"  kousteritza  "  of  the  Slaves  (Hirudo  laceria  uliginosa),  and  others. 

The  history  of  the  trade  in  leeches  is  curious.  It  used  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Italians,  till  the  French  came  into 
the  field  and  obtained  the  monopoly  from  Prince  Milosch,  by  which 
they  were  to  have  all  leeches  coming  from  Turkey  at  their  own 
price ;  but  even  this  did  not  succeed.  The  trade  is  very  liable  to 
disasters.  Sudden  variations  of  temperature,  storms,  and  more  par- 
ticularly lightning,  and  the  smell  of  coal  and  oil  on  board  the 
Danube  steamers,  were  all  alike  fatal  sometimes  to  a  whole  cargo. 
It  is  possible,  also^  that  in  many  cases  the  persons  employed  in  the 
transport  attributed  to  these  causes  what  was  really  owing  to  their 
want  of  attention,  to  cleanliness,  the  frequent  renewal  of  water,  and 
the  removal  of  the  dead.  Another  frequent  source  of  loss  is  a  dry 
summer,  when  many  of  the  ponds  and  lakes  are  nearly  dried  np, 
and  the  money  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  rights  of  a  given 
sheet  of  water,  sometimes  amounting  to  hundreds  of  pounds,  is  lost. 
But  more  deleterious  than  all  is  the  practice  of  securing  only  the 
young  leeches,  and  this  has  been  carri^  out  to  such  an  extent  tbat 
some  pashas  have  had  the  good  sense  to  stop  the  fishery,  if  it  can  be 
so  called,  for  a  year,  so  that  the  supply  might  not  be  entirely  cut 
off.  All  Turkey  in  Europe  has  now  been  ransacked  in  the  search 
for  leeches,  and  nothing  has  tended  more  to  accustom  the  peasants 
to  the  European  dress  than  this  commerce.  The  peasants  them- 
selves now  procure  leeches  for  sale ;  and  the  rental  of  lakes  has 
risen  with  the  development  of  the  trade,  till  the  search  for  such 
has  extended  itself  into  Asia  Minori  and  even  as  fur  as  Georgilt 
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^he  fishermen  are  generally  paid  by  the  oka,  or  two  pounds 
reight ;  and  leeches  fetch  in  Turkey  from  one  shilling  to  one 
hilling  and  sixpence  per  pound,  or  ten  to  twelve  piastres  or  more 
)y  the  oka,  or  okka,  the  oka  being  equivalent  to  two  pounds  and  a 
[uarter.  In  dry  summers,  or  bad  seasons,  the  price  reaches  to  four 
>r  five  shillings  per  oka.  Four  to  five  hundred  leeches  go  to  the 
>ka;  but  nearly  twice  that  number  of  young  leeches.  Many 
lealers  in  leeches  have  established  reservoirs  ;  but  Semlin  is  the 
jreat  market,  and  leeches  worth  about  £10  the  quintal  often 
'etch  there  from  £25  to  £40  and  upwards.  The  quintal  is  at  such 
\  price  equal  to  £90  to  £100,  every  leech  being  worth  three  half, 
pence  to  two-pence.  At  Trieste  leeches  used  to  sell  at  eleven 
Austrian  florins  the  oka.  The  trade  is,  in  fact,  an  uncertain  one ; 
but  it  is  one  that  is  very  remunerative,  and  with  improved  means 
of  transport,  and  greater  facilities  of  conveyance,  such  as  would  be 
aflforded  by  fast  sea  steamers,  it  might  be  rendered  far  more  so. 

The  entomology  of  Turkey  bears  a  close  affinity  to  that  of 
Hungary  and  Austria.  This  results  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject  made  by  the  naturalists  Schwabe,  Kindermann,  and  Frid- 
valski;  and  thus  Kollar's  Heitrag,  Z,  Landesk  CEsterreichs,  con- 
stitutes a  handbook  in  as  far  as  Turkey  is  concerned.  M. 
Fridvalski,  in  a  memoir  upon  the  Balkan,  especially  enumerates 
the  points  of  similarity  with  the  entomology  of  the  Bannat,  and  of 
even  southern  France.  It  is  only  in  southern  provinces  that 
Tauric  Greek  and  Asiatic  forms  of  insect  life  begin  to  make  their 
appearance.  Among  the  most  beautiful  are  the  Bradypori — B, 
ALneiis  in  the  north,  and  B.  Dasypus  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
Mosquitoes  are  the  bane  of  low,  marshy  regions.  The  Servians 
believe  that  flights  of  mosquitoes,  venemous  even  to  cattle,  issue 
forth  from  a  grotlo  near  Golubatz^  and  as  they  are  sent  thence  by  a 
dragon,  attempts  to  clo-:e  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  have  been  in 
vain.  There  is  a  village  on  the  Euphrates  bearing  the  ominous 
name  of  Umu  el  Bak,  or  **  the  mother  of  mosquitoes."  They  are 
known  to  the  Turks  as  Sivrinek,  to  the  Greeks  as  Gunitza,  to  the 
Slaves  as  Komaratz,  to  the  Albanians  as  Kukupi,  or  Nishkovi,  and 
to  the  Arabs  as  Bak. 

The  noise  made  by  the  numerous  grasshoppers  {Jibinlek  T. 
ZintzivaSy  (?.),  and  locusts  Tsekirgui  T.  Akris,  G)  is  at  times 
deafening.  Flights  of  locusts  are  not  peculiar  to  Asia ;  at  times 
they  ravage  Thracia,  Bulgaria,  and  even  Wallachia. 

Among  useful  insects  the  silk  caterpillar  (Ipek  Kura^  T. 
Kubilios,  G.)  is  reared  chiefly  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Syria,  but 
also  in  Thracia,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  especially  in  Mount 
Pelion,   which,  according  to    Urquhart,    produces    annually  five 
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hundred  mule-loads  ;  also  iu  Epirus^  as  at  Janina,  and  to  a  small 
extent  in  Wallachia. 

Bees  are  carefully  tended  throughout  the  country,  as  honey  m 
a  part  of  the  daily  food,  as  well  as  an  ingredient  of  sweetmeats  and 
sherbets. 

Crawfish,  or  crayfish,  (^AHacu9  fluviatilis,  Jaghanos,  T.  Kara- 
bida,  G.)  abound  alike  in  lakes,  as  at  Sabanjah,  in  rivers,  and  even 
rivulets,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  diflficult  to  bathe  without  encounter- 
ing  some.  This  is  probably  "owing  to  neither  Turks  nor  Christians 
caring  to  eat  them.  Only  at  Lent  are  they  to  be  seen  in  the 
markets.  In  the  south  a  kind  of  land  crab  ( Yenguij  T,  KcJnirOB, 
0.  Cancer  depuratar)  is  met  with,  and  in  Asia  a  small  crab  is  found 
even  under  stones  in  springs. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Turkey  appear  to  abound  in  fish.  The 
title  of  Baluk  su,  or  "  fishy  rivers,"  is  almost  as  common  as  that  of 
Kara  su,  or  **  black  water."  So  also  of  the  seas  and  salt-watws; 
but  the  inhabitants  either  do  not  seem  to  care  for  fish  {BaMs  T. 
{Ichtys,  G.  Elba,  SI.  Pischk,  Mb,  Peaschte,  WaL),  or  they  aw  too 
indolent  to  catch  them,  and  the  Christians  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
content  themselves  with  salt-fish  from  the  Danube,  or  firomthe 
lakes  of  Ochri.  M.  Hegel  has  enumerated  the  fish  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  in  the  Beitraffy  Z,  Landesk  (Esterreiche^  vol.  ii.,  but  we 
shall  merely  notice  the  more  important.  Among  these  are  the 
sturgeon  (the  dalian  of  the  Turks),  which  are  caught  in  the  Danube 
by  means  of  branches  interlaced,  and  so  an*anged  in  respect  to  the 
current  that  the  fish  can  easily  enter,  but  cannot  get  out  again. 
When  these  fluviatile  monsters  are  caught  they  are  often  kept  alive 
by  being  made  fast  to  a  boat's  stern.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
caviar  {Kaviar,  T.Javar,  SI.),  made  on  the  Danube,  the  black  and 
the  white,  but  what  is  commonly  sold  at  Widdin,  Silistria,  and  other 
towns,  is  by  no  means  prepo  ssessing. 

Three  kinds  of  salmon  are  met  with, — Salmofario  (pestropbaiof 
the  Greeks),  Salmo  hucho  in  the  lakes,  and  Trutta  salmoox  salmon 
trout  (alabaluk  of  the  Turks,  and  troktes  of  the  Greeks).  Tiw 
kinds  of  barbel,  Barbus  comunia  and  B.  ct/clolepis  of  Hegel.  Thw 
fish  attains  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length  in  the  Lower 
Euphrates.  The  Arabs  have  a  saying,  that  "  a  fish  from  the  Frat 
is  equal  to  a  camel  load."  Carp  (sazanbaleghe  of  the  TuAs» 
sazani  of  the  Greeks)  arc  common,  and  are  also  the  tenants  of 
ponds  attached  to  holy  places,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham's  pond 
or  tank  at  Urfah ;  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  almost 
sacred  fish  seems  to  point  to  a  modified  preservation  of  the  ancient 
fish-worship. 

Pike  or  jack  (Turna  baleghi,  I.,  Turna,  G.),  perch  {Percf^ 
fluviai'dia  and  Lucio  perca  sandra)^   gudgeons,  bream,  eelSf  9Jii 
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ther  fish  abound.  M.  Fouqueville  added  four  new  smaller  species 
>  Hegel's  list,  and  Turkey  in  Asia  presents  many  more  species, 
ome  of  a  remarkably  Asiatic  character. 

Lacustrine  and  fluviatiie  fishing  in  Turkey  is  chiefly  carried  on 
>y  nets,  called  "Zagagnia"  by  the  Slavonians,  dragged  by  two  men; 
)ut  in  lakes,  dragged  by  boats.     Nets  are  also,  as  every  where  else, 
iuspended  from  poles  and  drawn  up  by  a  pulley.     Angling  is 
dmost  unknown.     In  Asia,  fishing,  more  especially  of  the  celebrated 
black-fish,  and  other  Siluroids  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  a  man  seated 
in  a  boat  having  a  long  pole,  to  the  extremity  of  which  a  sharp 
book  is  affixed.     This  is  drawn  rapidly  along  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  and — owing  to  the  prodigious  number  of  fish  that  congregate 
in  holes,  as  at  Jisr  Shogher,  **or  sugar  bridge"  on  the  Orontes,  near 
ancient] Apamea,  at  the  bridge  and  causeway  of  Murad  Pasha,  on  the 
Kara  su  above  the  lake  of  Antioch,  as  also  at  certain  points  in  the 
3ea  of  Galilee — this  is  seldom  done  without  catching  a  fish.     As 
angling  is  unknown  in  the  East,  this  is,  to  all  appearance,  the 
kind  of  hook  alluded  to  in  Matt.  xvii.  27,  where  the  Saviour  bids 
Simon  Peter  go  to  the  sea  ''  and  cast  an  hook,  and  take  up  the 
Gsh  that  first  cometli  up,"  and  not  a  baited  fish-hook,  as  is  com. 
monly  supposed. 

The  most  interesting  fisheries  in  Turkey  are  those  carried  on 
on  the  lakes  of  Scutari  and  Ochri,  especially  near  Strouga,  at  the 
outlet  of  the  river  Drin.  Nets  and  wicker-work  are  both  in  use  at 
this  latter  spot  to  catch  the  numerous  fish  that  are  carried  down  by 
the  current.  The  Montenegrins  of  Lake  Scutari,  as  also  those  of 
Rietscha-Naia,  and  their  neighbours  the  Queges,  derive  large 
profits  firom  these  fisheries.  A  fish  of  a  size  intermediate  between 
a  sardine  and  a  herring  ascends  the  river  Bojana  into  the  lake  in 
autumn  time  in  enormous  quantities.  It  is  called  "uklieva  "  in 
Slavonian^  and  "scoranze"  in  Italian.  Certain  spots  on  the  lake 
are  marked  by  points  which  indicate  the  existence  of  springs,  and 
are  known  as  oko  (eye)  or  oka  (eyes),  and  the  scoranze  congregate 
at  these  points,  attracted  by  the  higher  temperature  of  the  subter- 
ranean waters.  These  okas  are  often  the  property  of  an  individual, 
as  of  a  bishop,  and  the  fishery  around  them  is  preceded  by  their 
consecration  by  a  priest.  The  produce  is  smoked  and  sold  to  the 
Dalmatians  and  Italians.  Salmon-trout  abound  in  the  same  lakes, 
and  weigh  up  to  fifty  pounds,  lake  trout  up  to  thirty,  and  the  carp 
are  equally  tine.  In  Albania  the  mountain  torrents,  liable  to 
sudden  floods,  sometimes  leave  numbers  of  fish,  aud  especially  of 
eels,  on  the  rocks,  more  particularly  where  there  are  precipitous 
hollows  or  uneven  places. 

Siluroids  are  the  most  characteristic  fish  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  of  the  other  lakes  and  rivers  of  Turkey  in  Asia.     Thase 
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cat  or  sheath  fish,  with  from  two  to  eight  barbels  at  the  mouth,  ue 
a  family  of  numerous  genera,  all  of  which,  excepting  the  LoriearuE^ 
are  destitute  of  a  scaly  covering,  and  are  consequently  unclean  to 
the  Hebrews.  One  species,  Siliu^ns  glanis,  is  well  known  for  its 
ferocity,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  learned  Bochart  {De  Pi»ce 
TohuB,  p.  748),  to  be  the  fish  that  assailed  Tobias.  Others  have 
rather  opined  that  it  was  a  saurian  or  a  reptile.  But  the  occur, 
rence  is  described  as  having  taken  place  on  the  Tigris  (Tobit  vi.  1), 
and  although  we  have  the  fierce  Trionyx  or  Trionis  Euphratiea  on 
the  river  of  same  name,  it  does  not  abound  on  the  Tigris ;  and 
although  crocodiles  and  other  saurians  may  have  ascended  the 
rivers  in  olden  times  since  the  former  unquestionably  existed,  and 
are,  indeed,  still  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  Syria,  such 
are,  in  the  present  day  at  all  events,  only  represented  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  by  large  monitors  or  ameivas.  Taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  and  especially  that  the  assailant  was 
roasted  and  eaten  after  its  heart,  liver,  and  gall  had  been  removed, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  received  version  of  its  being  a  fish  to 
be  a  correct  one. 

The  Silurxis  glaniB  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  "djirry"  or  "jirri,"and 
it  is  taken  to  the  Aleppo  and  Urfah  markets  from  the  Euphrates. 
Two  other  kinds  of  Silurus,  figured  in  Russell's  **  Natural  History 
of  Aleppo,"  are  obtained  from  the  Kowick  or  Chains.     One  is  the 
Zakzuk  (Silurus  Pelusium)^  the  other  the  Babuj  or  Silurtu  eotts  of 
Linnaeus,  or  Mystus  of  Gronovius.    But  the  most  common  and  most 
remarkable  of  Syrian  fish  Is  that  vulgarly  calleJ  Slmmak  el  Aswad, 
or ''black  fish;"  but  the  natives  affirm  the  proper  name  to  be 
Silur.     This  fish  was  much  sought  for  by  the  Romans,  by  whom 
it  was  highly  esteemed,  and  these  fisheries  were,  as  Burckhardt  long 
ago  pointed  out,  on  the  Orontes,  especially  near  Apameia.     It  is 
the   Silurus  Anguillaria  of  LinnsBus.     Colonel    Hamilton   Smith 
pointed  out  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  shilbe  of  the  Nile,  Silurus 
Glorias   Gronovii  of  Gronovius,  which  our  recent  explorers  have 
also  met  with  in  the  waters  south  of  the  Nile  ;  and  it  is  also  met 
with  in  the  rivers  of  India.     Modern  naturalists  have  adopted  the 
name,  given  to  it  by  Gunther,  of  Clarias  macr acanthus.  Being  a  cat- 
fish our  sailors  would  not  eat  of  it ;  and  Russell  describes  it  as 
having  a  rank  taste,  resembling  coarse  beef  in  colour ;  but  we  tried 
it,   and   found  it  fairly  white   when  fresh,  very    palatable,  but 
glutinous  and  rich,  something  between  a  common  eel  and  a  conger 
eel.      Many  have,  in  more  recent  times,  partaken  of  it  at  Tiberias, 
and  we  have  already  described  the  simple  proceeding  adopted  for  ita 
capture.     The  fact  of  its  occurring  in  such  limited  spaces  as  the 
spring  at  the  foot  of  the  volcanic  well,  near  Antioch,  and  in  the 
Round  Fountain  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  has  eac^bled  the  fiah  to 
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>  identified  with  the  ''coracine  "  of  Josephus,  and  has  helped  to 
ux>w  addition  light  upon  the  once-disputed  site  of  Capharnaum  or 
*  Kaphar-Nahum. 

The  great  lakes  of  Turkey  in  Asia  have  been  little  explored  in 
»gaid  to  their  piscive  inhabitants ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
lat,  at  aU  events  in  the  northern  parts,  the  same  fish  are  met  with 
ir  the  most  part  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  as  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  but 
ith  additions  and  changes  in  genera  and  species  as  we  proceed 
»utbwards.  The  river  Chains,  which  was  described  by  Xenophon 
)  full  of  large,  tame  fish,  which  the  Syrians  look  upon  as  ''  gods/* 
ind  which  they  still  do^  as  at  the  fountain  of  Hailan,  a  Syrian  site 
1  the  plain,  as  also  at  Mambej  or  Bambyce,  and  at  Urfah), 
imishes  besides  the  Siluri,  the  so-called  Aleppo  eel,  or  Ingeli,  also 
died  Simmak  Ingliz,  from  its  being  a  favourite  object  of  diet  with 
le  English.  It  is  the  Ophidium  mastacembelua  of  Dr.  Solauder, 
ad  is  esteemed  as  less  oily  than  the  common  eel,  and  as  a  lighter 
ad  more  delicate  food.  Two  smaller  fish  are  also  met  with  in  the 
halus,  one  named  "tiftaf"  by  the  nati ves,  the  other  "silal."  Sturgeon 
-e  occasionally  caught  in  the  Orontes,  and  besides  the  numerous 
iluroids,  carp  and  barbel,  including  besides  the  common  species, 
Cyprintts  nasus  and  C.  Nilotieus,  of  Linnseus)  chub,  eels,  loach 
OMtis  barbatula  and  C,  taenia^  Binny),  are  also  met  with  in  the 
kme  river,  its  lakes  and  tributaries.  Roach  and  gudgeon  (Tukle) 
re  also  not  uncommon,  as  also  some  fish  whose  characters  have 
ot  been  well  determined  as  the  kuraiti,  the  tereis,  the  kasur,  the 
xaiki,  the  mirmid,  the  arais,  and  others.  The  same  rivers 
reduce  cray^fish  (ziratan  of  the  Arabs)  in  abundance.  In  these 
igions  they  are  considered  to  be  in  the  highest  perfection  in  the 
lulberry  season,  when,  straymg  from  the  rivers,  they  fatten  upon 
le  ripe  fruit  that  lies  on  the  ground.  The  rivers  likewise,  afford 
»rtoises  (silhefy) ;  but  they  are  rarely  eaten,  the  land  tortoise 
lilhefy  burri)  being  preferred,  as  more  wholesome. 

Mr.  Tristram  obtained  ten  species  of  fish  from  the  Sea  of 
[alilee,  all  of  which,  he  observes,  were  African ;  three  were  new 

>  science,  and  no  less  than  four  belonged  to  the  genus  ChramiSf 
n  African  tropical  genus,  and  of  which  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  the 
lost  northerly  known  limit.  It  is  unusual  to  find  any  genus  so 
\chlj  represented  in  its  most  outlying  provinces.  Again,  one 
HemichromU  sacer,  Qunthr.),  belongs  to  a  genus  first  established  in 
.  species  from  the  Gaboon,  and  of  which  seven  species  have  been 
irought  by  Dr.  Kirk  from  South-eastern  Afiica.  No  geographically 
otermediate  species  are  known.  ''  Do  not,"  inquires  Mr.  iSristram, 
^  these  interesting  and  unexpected  discoveries  point  to  some 
ndent  geological  epoch,  when  the  long  chain  of  firesh- water  lakes 
xiended  from   Hermon  to  the  Zambezi,  and  the  Jordan  was  an 
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African  river  flowing  into  the  Dead  Sea,  then  a  lake  connected  with 
the  African  lakes  by  the  Red  Sea,  also  a  lake  V*  The  circumstance 
is  certainly  a  very  curious  one,  but  the  hypothesis  suggested  by 
Mr.  Tristram  to  explain  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  militated  against 
by  the  fact  that  Clarias  macracanihu8j  an  African  fish,  is  also  found 
in  the  Orontes,  and  more  northerly  rivers,  which  could  scarcely  ever 
have  been  connected  with  the  imaginary  long  chain  of  fresh-water 
lakes  stretching  from  Syria  into  Africa, 

Large  fresh-water  mussels  ( Unio  terminalis)  are  met  with  in 
the    same   sea  or   lake.     The   Nile    bream    {Chromis    fdlotiem, 
Hasselq.)>  was  also,  it  is  to  be  observed,  found  by  the  Dead  Sea; 
but  we  are  not  told  if  carried  there  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 
Mr.  Tristram  saw  an  old  Arab  sitting  on  a  low  cliff,  by  the  waters 
of  Galilee,  throwing  poisoned   crumbs   of  breads    as    far   as  he 
could  reach,  which  the  fish  seized,  and  turning  over  dead,  were 
washed  ashore  and  collected  for  the  market.     The  shoals  of  these 
fish  he    describes    as  being  marvellous — black  masses  of  many 
hundred  yards  long,  with  the  back  fins  projecting  out  of  the  wat« 
as  thickly  as  they  could  pack.     No  wonder  that  any  net  should 
break  which  enclosed  such  a  shoal.    At  Ain  Tabigah,  a  naked  Arab 
was  busy  swimming  out  a  little  way  with  a  net  to  cast  it,  and  then 
returning  to  shore  to  draw  it  in.     The  Government,  Mr.  Tristram 
says,  taxes  the  boats  so  exorbitantly,  that  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  poor  can  afford  to  fish.     Mr.  Tristram  says  Burchhardt 
mistook  Scaphiodon  Capoeta  of  Giildenstadt  for  a  trout.     This  is 
another  instance  of  a  fish  that  exists  in  the  Jordan,  and  is  met 
with  at  the  same  time  in  the  Nahr-el-kelb,  and  other  northerly  riYers. 
Reptiles,  especially  snakes  or  ophidians,  abound  iu  Turkey, 
especially  in  Asia ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  among 
the  resources  of  the  country.     Broth  made  of  the  common  house 
snake  is  sometimes  eaten  by  Christians,  and  vipers  are  dried  for 
medicinal  purposes.     Land  tortoises  are  said  to  be  esteemed  as  food 
by  some,  but  from  the  numbers  met  with  in  some  parts  of  Syria, 
they  cannot  be  much  sought  for  by  the  peasantry.     The  river 
Kowick  (anc.  Chains)  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
croaking  of  frogs,  which  are  found  there  in  vast  abundance  and  are 
of  a  large  size,  and  **  in  quality  so  delicious"  (  Russell  says,  in  his 
**  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,'*)  "that  some  European  epicures 
have  been  heard  to  declare  it  was  almost  worth  while  to  make  a 
journey  into  Syria  purposely  to  regale  on  them."     The  Turks  and 
Arabs,  however,  never  eat  them.      The  common  house-snake  is 
happily  not  venomous ;  it  is  of  a  whitish  grey  colour,  about  2^  feet 
in  length,  and  is  useful  in  devouring  mice.     So  the  house-lizard  is 
also  useful  in  feeding  upon  ants.     Boas,  or  phythons,  are  met  with 
in  the  tall  grass  and  umbelliferse  of  the  plains  around  the  lake  of 
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A.ntioch,  and  water  snakes  abound  in  some  places.  The  cobra  is  the 
*  el  haje,"  "naja  haje,"  and  "  haje  nacher"  of  the  Arabs.  Systemati- 
cal nomenclators  and  travellers  enumerate  upwards  of  forty  species  of 
;erpent8  as  being  met  with  in  Syria  and  Arabia  ;  and  among  them 
;he  Ecliia  arenicola — the  "  cerastes  *'  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  saraph,  or 
svinged  serpent  of  the  Bible,  is  supposed  to  be  a  haye  or  haje;  the 
the  pethen,  or  asp,  a  viper  ;  the  tzimmaon  or  **  drought,"  so  called 
because  of  the  intolerable  thirst  occasioned  by  its  bite,  is  supposed 
tx)  be  a  dipsas ;  the  tzepha,  or  cockatrice,  or  crested  serpent,  has 
been  identified  with  the  horned  serpents  ;  the  shephiphon  is  a  viper 
with  two  scales  on  its  head,  a  dangerous  species,  usually  burrowing 
Qear  jerboa  holes  or  in  cattle  paths,  and  the  melekah,  basilisk,  or 
king  serpent,  has  been  identified  with  the  harbagi  of  the  Arabs 
[Eryx^  cerastes),  which  has  a  very  sinister  look,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  given  origin  to  the  legend  of  its  killing  by  its  sight. 

Some  places,  as  especially  old  ruins  with  a  sunny  aspect  are 
overrun  with  lizards,  especially  with  geckos,  some  of  which  are  very 
repulsive  to  look  at.  Some  of  these  geckos  are  very  noisy,  and 
when  on  the  roofs  or  walls  of  houses  dispel  sleep.  Some  are  reputed 
venomous,  and  among  them  the  abu  bur,  or  ** father  leprosy,'* 
which  has  the  soles  of  their  feet  dilated,  so  that  it  can  walk  on  a 
smooth  surface,  but  the  writer  encouraged  their  living  in  his  room 
at  Mosul,  for  they  devoured  the  ants  ravenously.  The  chameleon 
and  swift  are  pretty  lizards,  and  the  warans,  or  gigantic  lizards,  are 
most  remarkable  for  their  size.  They  abound  on  the  lower 
Euphrates,  living  in  holes  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  sometimes 
also  on  the  main  land,  as  amid  the  ruins  of  Rakkah, — Harun-al- 
Rashid's  favourite  summer  retreat,  and  where  they  positively 
sibound.  Another  species,  known  as  "  waren  el  hard,"  lives  in  sand, 
and  attains  a  length  of  six  feet.  There  is  an  amusing  account  in  the 
'*  Travels  of  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquifere,"  (a.d.  1432)  of  two 
doughty  knights — Sir  Andrew  de  Toulongeon  and  Pierre  de  Vaudrei 
— delivering  battle  to  one  of  these  harmless  reptiles,  which  when 
assailed  cried  like  a  cat.     (  Wright's  "  Early  Travels,"  p.  290). 

A  large  species  of  water  tortoise  is  met  with  in  the  Euphrates, 
and  which  has  from  that  circumstance  been  called  Trionyx  or 
Trionis  Euphratica,  which  is  very  ferocious.  Two  or  three  of  these 
carnivorous  reptiles  will  fix  themselves  upon  the  carcase  of  an 
antelope,  or  other  animal  floating  down  the  river,  with  apparently 
utter  indifference  as  to  where  they  may  be  carried  to,  so  long  as 
they  can  satisfy  their  ravenous  appetites. 

The  dragon,  when  embodied  from  its  original  mythical  con- 
ception, was  a  large  lizard  in  caves  or  ruins,  or  a  crocodile  ;  and  the 
discovery  of,  first  the  remains,  and  then  of  the  latter  reptile  itself^ 
in  one  of  the  rivers  of  Syria,  has  done  much  to  throw  light  upon  the 
leviftthan  so  admirably  depicted  in  the  book  of  Job, 
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DOST  REMEMBER? 

Dost  remember^  my  own  darling. 

That  soft  night  in  June  ? 
When  upon  the  shore  we  wandered 

'Neath  the  radiance  of  the  moon  ? 
Then  it  was  our  troth  we  plighted, 

And  we  vowed  eternal  love, — 
That  bright  orb  our  only  witness, 

From  her  throne  in  heav'n  above. 

But,  alas !  since  that  same  evening, 

"We  have  separated  been ; 
Years  have  passed,  and  left  in  passing 

Many  a  sorrow  sharp  and  keen. 
But  as  yon  fair  moon's  bright  beauty 

Has  been  seen  since  we  did  part, 
So  our  love  has  been  as  constant. 

Filling  with  glad  joy  each  heart. 

Now  and  then  dark  clouds  of  trouble 

For  a  time  have  dimmed  its  light. 
Yet  our  love  beneath  the  darkness 

Burnt  as  strongly  and  as  bright. 
But  at  length  again  together 

We  are  standing  as  of  yore ; 
All  our  sorrows  now  are  ended, 

All  our  misery  is  o'er. 

As  the  moon  appears  the  brighter 

Where  she  bursts  the  cloud.built  screen, 
So  our  love  is  firmer,  stronger. 

Having  passed  through  sorrows  keen. 
Heaven's  eye  has  e'er  watched  o'er  us, 

And  has  guarded  me  for  thee  ; 
While  through  her  unbounded  goodness. 

Thou  hast  been  preserved  to  me. 


EdWABD  S.   QlBNBT. 
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SCATTERED  ARROWS  : 

A  NOVELETTE. 
BY  SARTETTE  PORTMAN, 


Authoress  of  the  "  Widower's  Wooing,"  &c. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  WEDDING  AT  ST.   GEORGE'S. 

"  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did 
Not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married.'* 

"  And  is  your  love  a  motley  page 

Of  black  and  white,  half  joy,  half  sorrow  ? 
Are  you  to  wait  till  you're  of  age  % 
Or  are  you  to  be  his  to-morrow  T* 

Charlie  Bathurst  and  his  friend  Maurice,  as  is  the  custom  with 
;entlemen  similarly  situated,  arrived  at  St.  George's  half  an  hour 
)efore  the  bride  could  be  reasonably  expected. 

The  morning,  even  for  August,  was  unusually  hot  and  oppres- 
ive,  and  Charlie  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  Saving  the  inevi- 
able  pew-opener,  the  two  young  men  were  quite  alone ; — the 
lergyman  had  not  yet  arrived — Charlie,  in  his  impatience,  began 
o  think  he  never  would.  He  paced  restlessly  to  and  fro.  Maurice 
Jrant  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  present  position.  He  bad 
ome  up  to  town  the  previous  evening  in  consequence  of  his 
riend's  letter,  anxious  to  be  of  use  to  him,  though  little  guessing 
rhy  he  was  wanted.     Charlie  went  straight  to  the  point  at  once. 

**  I  am  awfully  glad  to  see  you,  old  fellow  !*'  he  said,  shaking 
lands  with  him  with  fijreat  heartiness.  '*  Let's  have  a  smoke — I'll 
ell  you  all  about  it.  I  couldn't  write  it,  in  case  you  should  leave 
he  letter  about, — you  are  such  a  careless  fellow.  The  fact  is, 
re  are  going  to  be  married,  and  we  want  you  to  come  and  act 
ither— best  man,  and  that  sort  of  thing," 

**  You  don't  mean  it — you're  chaffing  I  You  are  in  a  money 
crape,  more  likely.  You  are  tlie  last  man,  I  should  say,  to 
ommit  matrimony." 

''  Ah !  so  I  was  ;  but  she  is  such  a  darling !  and  I  am  quite  in 
arnest,  I  assure  you." 

'*  He  then  proceeded  to  enlighten  Maurice  as  to  the  true  state  of 
he  case,  who  listened  rather  gravely. 
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**  I  hope  you  both  know  your  own  mind,"  he  said  at  length. 
**  She  is  a  charming  girl,  and  I  hope  you'll  be  happy  ; — but  it's  a 
pity  her  father  is  so  dead  against  you.  However,  as  things  have 
gone  so  far  now,  I  had  better  shut  up." 

*'  Well,  yes,  perhaps  you  had,"  said  Charlie,  laughing.  "But,  I 
say,  you  won't  mind  telling  the  governor  and  my  lady  for  me?  uui 
draw  it  as  mild  as  you  can.  They  are  down  in  Hertfordshire — you 
can  ride  over  from  Fernleigh,  you  know,  and  put  things  in  a 
pleasant  way  to  them.  You  must  tackle  my  lady  first,  of  course; 
the  governor  is  sure  to  be  all  right, — he  never  makes  a  fuss  about 
anything." 

Though  Maurice  was  rather  averse  to  the  mission  oflFered  him, 
he  undertook  it  with  his  accustomed  good  nature,  and  promised  to 
do  his  best  for  his  friend. 

"  I  thing  you  ought  to  have  given  your  people  a  hint  of  this 
yourself,  just  to  break  the  ice  a  little,"  he  said.  **  They  may  cut 
up  rough  about  it." 

"Not  they,"  was  the  confident  answer ;  **it's  sure  to  be  all 
right." 

After  half  an  hour's  impatient  waiting,  Bathurst,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  sauntered  to  the  door  of  the  church,  followed  by 
Maurice.  As  they  looked  eagerly  forth  a  Hansom  cab  drove  up, 
and  Maurice  handed  out  the  pretty  blushing  bride,  arrayed  in  the 
daintest  of  morning  toilettes,  though  with  nothing  bridal  about  it. 
A  simple  dress  of  pale  blue  muslin,  with  ribbons  and  lace,  and  a 
tiny  blue  bonnet  completed  her  attire.  The  maid  who  accompanied 
her  young  mistress  was  very  fancifully  and  coquettishly  dressed. 
She  knew  what  was  due  to  the  occasion  if  Miss  Annie  did  not,  and 
had  arrayed  herself  accordingly. 

Maurice  oflFered  his  arm  to  Annie,  who  trembled  very  much. 
Charlie  whispered  a  few  reassuring  words  to  the  shrinking  girl, 
and  then  followed  them  to  the  altar,  where  the  clergyman  was  by 
this  time  stationed.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  service  was  over, 
the  register  signed,  and  the  little  party  left  the  church.  Annie 
clung  fondly  to  the  arm  of  her  husband,  who  looked  extremely 
happy. 

"Good-bye,  dear  old  Maurice!"  he  said,  when  he  had  placed 
his  wife  in  the  Hansom  that  was  in  waiting;  "  we  must  be  ofiF  now 
to  catch  the  eleven-o'clock  train, — it's  an  awfully  slow  one ;  we 
shan't  get  to  Windermere  until  after  eight  to-night.  I  am  afiraid 
Annie  will  be  tired  to  death ;  but  I  thought  the  sooner  and  the 
further  we  leave  London  and  those  in  it  the  better." 

Then  followed  a  warm  shaking  of  hands  from  all  three,  and  the 
cab  drove  oflF,  leaving  Maurice  thoughtfully  and  rather  sadly  look- 
ing after  it. 
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**How  happy  Charlie  was!  He  was  certainly  Born  under  a 
lacky  star.  He  was  married  to  the  woman  he  loved,  and  could 
look  forward  to  years  of  happiness  with  her." 

He  was  aroused  from  this  train  of  thought  by  a  voice  at  his 
elbow,  which  belonged  to  the  smart  lady's-maid  who  had  been 
hitherto  aflfably  conversing  with  the  clerk  in  attendance. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  sir,  but  I  wish  to  ask 
if  I  can  take  any  message  to  Mrs.  Bankes  from  you.  I  am  going 
now,  if  you  please,  sir!" 

•*  Oh  !  give  my  kind  regards,"  said  Maurice,  rousing  himself. 
"  Say  Miss  Bankes,  or  rather  Mrs.  Bathurst,  went  oflf  in  very  good 
spirits.  Good-morning  to  you  !"  he  added,  as  slightly  raising  his 
hat  to  the  young  woman  he  walked  quickly  in  the  direction  of  his 
hotel,  intending  also  to  leave  town  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour,  in 
accordance  with  his  promise  to  his  friend. 

When  the  newly-wedded  pair  arrived  at  Euston  Square  they 
found  they  had  still  a  quarter-of-an-hour  to  wait.  They  paced  up 
and  down  the  platform  and  hall,  talking  fondly  to  each  other  in  low 
tones,  when  suddenly  Annie  exclaimed— 

"  Oh,  Charlie,  there's  mamma !" 

That  lady  rapidly  approached  them,  and  seized  Annie  in  her 
maternal  arms,  exclaiming — 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear  child  I  I  just  came  to  say  good-bye  to  you 
once  more.  Charlie,  promise  me  to  make  her  very,  very  happy  ; — 
but  I  needn't  tell  you  this — I  am  sure  you  will,  you  are  so  suited 
to  each  other ;  but,  Annie,  you  musn't  forget  you  have  four  big 
boxes  and  a  dressing-case.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  get  on  without 
a  maid  1" 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  I  can,"  said  Annie,  brightly.  "Good-bye, 
dear,  dear  mother  1  I  hope  papa  won't  be  very  angry ; — this  is  our 
train." 

**  Come  along,  dear,"  said  the  bridegroom ;  '*  here's  an  empty 
carriage."  He  placed  her  in  it,  and  shaking  Mrs.  Bankes  warmly 
by  both  hands,  and  pressing  a  kiss  on  her  plump  cheek,  he  jumped 
in  after  his  bride,  with  a  golden  reminder  to  the  guard  that  the 
carriage  was  their  own. 

Charlie's  servant  here  appeared  well  laden  with  a  luncheon- 
basket,  a  splendid  bouquet,  newspapers,  and  light  summer  wraps — 
thoughtfully  provided  by  Annie's  mamma,  who  stood  on  the  plat- 
form, kissing  her  hand  to  her  dear  children  as  the  train  slowly 
moved  out  of  the  station  ;  then  with  a  sigh  of  mingled  relief  and 
regret — relief  that  Annie  was  so  happily  married,  regret  that  she 
had  comparatively  lost  her — she  re-entered  her  brougham,  and 
returned  to  the  now  empty  house  in  Portman  Square,  prepared  to 
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fight  bravely  her  daughter's   battle  with  her  too-probably  angry 
father. 

He  was  generally  to  be  found  in  his  study  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  thither  his  wife  at  once  proceeded. 

*'May  I  come  in?*'  she  asked,  holding  the  door  a  little  way 
open.    **  I  have  something  particularly  to  say  to  you." 

** Certainly,  my  dear,"  was  the  gracious  answer.  "How  is 
Annie's  headache  now  ?  I  was  just  thinking  of  going  up  to  see 
her." 

Mrs.  Bankes  had  pleaded  indisposition  as  an  excuse  for  her 
daughter's  non-appearance  as  usual  at  breakfast.  She  seated  her- 
self in  a  great  arm-chair  and  commenced  taking  olF  her  bonnet  aud 
gloves  before  answering  his  question. 

"Annie  is  much  better,"  she  began  slowly;  "she  is  such  a 
dear,  sensible  girl— don't  you  think  so  1" 

"  Yes,  she  has  plenty  of  common-sense,"  he  answered  ;  "she 
wouldn't  worry  herself  and  every  one  else  about  trifles,  like  some 
one  I  know.  I  am  waiting  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  and  then 
I  should  like  to  finish  what  I  am  reading  in  peace." 

"  In  peace  !"  echoed  hia  wife  impatiently ;  "  I  dont  know  what 
you  call  reading  in  peace ;  you  are  always  so  disagreeable  whenever 
I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you'll  say 
when  you  know  what  I  know  !  I  came  in  on  purpose  to  tell  you  all 
about  it,  and  you  won't  let  me  speak." 

"  Well,  now  I'm  all  attention,"  he  said,  taking  oflf  his  spectacles, 
and  looking  at  her  expectantly. 

"Oh,  I  can't  talk  if  you  keep  looking  at  me  like  that,"  she 
said  moving  restlessly  under  his  glance;  **you  confuse  me!  I've 
got  a  very  diflScult  task  before  me, — it  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
courage  and  good-sense  to  perform  it  properly.  /  know  the  impor- 
tance  of  this  moment,  if  you  don't.  I'm  sure,  I  feel  my  heart  in  my 
mouth — I'm  so  nervous !" 

"Now,  then,  Louisa!"  exclaimed  the  tormented  husband. 
**  I'm  tired  of  all  this.  If  you  have  anything  that  I  ought  to  hear, 
be  good  enough  to  say  it ;  if  not,  I  must  repeat  I  should  prefer  to 
read  my  paper." 

Mrs.  Bankes,  thus  adjured,  related  with  much  circumlocution 
Annie's  marriage  and  departure. 

He  listened  without  attempting  to  interrupt  her,  and  even  when 
she  had  finished  still  remained  silent.  He  was  very  much  attached 
to  his  only  child,  and  felt  how  lonely  his  life  would  be  in  future 
without  her;  then^  too,  the  blow  was  so  unexpected,  it  almost 
unnerved  him. 

"  Well,  you  do  take  it  quietly,"  re-commenced  his  wife,  finding 
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that  be  remained  silent.  ''  I  am  very  glad  you  are  not  angry  with 
poor,  dear  Annie.    I  feel  quite  relieved  now,  John ; — do  speak  !*' 

Mr.  Bankes  raised  himself  slowly  from  his  chair,  as  he  said  in  a 
voice  that  trembled  from  emotion — 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  Annie,  poor  child ;  I  fear  she  will  too 
soon  have  cause  to  repent  her  imprudent  marriage.  She  has 
suffered  herself  to  be  over-persuaded  against  her  better  judgment ; 
but  I  blame  you  a  great  deal  more  than  I  do  her.  How  could  you, 
Louisa,  countenance  this  clandestine  proceeding?  for  the  young 
people  there  may  be  excuses,  for  you  none.  Our  child  will  have  to 
thank  you  for  her  miserable  married  life — for  what  can  it  be  but 
miserable— with  a  gambler  for  a  husband,  who  would  risk  a  year's 
income  on  one  race?  and  poor  tliey  must  be.  I  wonH  help  to 
pander  to  his  betting  propensities, — he  must  get  on  as  he  can.  I 
shall  write  to  his  father  this  very  morning,  and  let  him  know  that 
they  may  expect  notliing  from  me.  Good  Heavens !  just  look  at 
Jenny  Beresford  and  her  worthless  husband !  She  has  chosen  to 
quarrel  with  me  on  his  account ;  it*s  horrible  to  think  what  Annie's 
brought  upon  herself!*' 

Mrs.  Bankes  was  by  this  time  in  tears ;  but  fired  up  in  defence 
of  her  favourite  Charlie. 

**  You  are  very  unjust,  John,  towards  that  dear,  good,  hand- 
some, kind  Charl  ie.  He  won' t  make  a  bad  husband — not  he.  I  f  she 
bad  married  a  nobody  instead  of  a  peer's  eldest  son  you  couldn't  say 
more ;  besides,  I'm  a  very  good  judge  of  character,  and  I  quite 
believe  he  will  entirely  give  up  the  turf,  as  he  promised ;  and  as  for 
being  poor,  Annie  has  got  her  own  little  money,  and  Lord  Sark  will 
do  something,  and  I  shall  help  them  all  I  can  in  a  small  way ;  and 
80  will  you  by-and-bye,"  she  added,  coaxingly. 

**I  think  not,"  he  answered  very  decidedly;  and  the  lady, 
without  further  remonstrance  rose  and  quitted  the  room,  with  an 
inward  thanksgiving  that  all  was  so  well  over  between  herself  and 
her  husband, — confident  that  time  and  her  own  unceasing  efforts 
would  smooth  the  way  towards  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the 
young  couple. 

On  the  morning  following  the  wedding  Maurice  mounted  his 
horse  immediately  after  breakfast,  purposing  to  call  at  the 
"  Priory,"  Lord  Sark's  country  seat,  about  four  miles  distant  from 
Fernleigh. 

''  Lady  Sark  was  at  home,  his  lordship  '  hout '  in  the  grounds," 
the  servant  said,  as  he  ushered  Maurice  into  the  morning-room 
where  his  mistress  was  sitting. 

Lady  Sark  looked,  Maurice  thought,  more  unapproachable  than 
usual,  and  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  get  on  with  her  at  the  best 
of  times.    She  extended  but  two  cold  fingers  in  greeting,  and 
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manifested,  as  it   seemed,  very  little   surprise  at  liis  unexpected 
appearance. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Grant  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she 
said.  **  You  may  perhaps  be  able  to  relievo  my  anxiety  respecting 
my  son  1" 

**  She  has  heard  something/'  thought  Maurice  ;  **  so  much  the 
better.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so/'  said  he,  as  cordially  as  he 
could.     It  was  difficult  to  be  cordial  with  Lady  Sark. 

**  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Grant.  Knowing 
my  son  as  you  do,  do  you  consider  it  likely  that  ho  would  of  his  own 
free  will  marry  a  young  person  of  no  family,  no  character,  and  no 
money  1 — it  is  incredible  !  I  confess  I  do  not  believe  it  of  him.  He 
knows  too  well  what  is  due  to  me  and  his  father  and  to  his  own 
position.   I  ask  you,  again,  can  there  be  any  truth  in  this  ?" 

"  Net  in  the  least,  dear  Lady  Sark,**  he  answered.  "  Charlie 
sent  me  here  to  explain  matters  to  you  and  his  father.*' 

"  Explain  ?  Then  the  letter  is  true  ?*'  said  her  ladyship,  frown, 
ing  ominously.  *'  Be  good  enough  to  continue  what  vou  have  to 
say." 

"Well,  the  fact  is,"  said  he,  feeling  it  was  best  to  come  to  the 
point  at  once,  and  being  rather  uncomfortable  under  her  ladyship's 
angry  glance,  **  Charlie  has  taken  a  very  important  step,  and  was 
compelled  to  keep  it  secret  even  from  you,  much  as  he  regretted 
having  to  do  so.  His  marriage — for  he  is  married,  as  you  surmise- 
was  necessarily  a  very  private  one,  seeing  that  the  young  lady's 
father  disapproved  of  it ;  but  you  are  quite  misinformed  as  to  her 
antecedents.  She  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Beresford's,  and  is  a  charm- 
ing girl,  I  am  sure  you  would  like  her  very  much  if  you  knew  her, 
which  Charlie  hopes  you  soon  will  do.  He  says  you  must  not  be 
too  hard  upon  him — his  Annie  is  such  a  darling,  he  wouldn*t  lose 
her  for  the  world." 

Lady  Sark  was  about  to  answer  this  appeal  with  evident  dis- 
pleasure,  but  her  words  were  arrested  by  the  entrance  of  her 
husband  through  one  of  the  open  French  windows. 

"Howd*ye  do,  my  dear  Maurice?"  said  that  nobleman  cheerily, 
as  the  young  man  rose  to  shake  hands  with  him.  **  I  am  charmed 
to  see  you !  You  have  heard  about  Charlie,  of  course  ? — a  pretty 
mess  he  has  made  of  it,  marrying  a  girl  without  a  penny.  How 
they  are  to  live  I  haven't  an  idea.  I  can^t  increase  his  allow- 
ance. If  it  wasn't  enough  for  one,  it's  not  likely  to  be  enough  for 
two." 

**  Charlie  Ls  too  much  in  love  to  think  of  ways  and  means  jast 
yet,"  said  Maurice,  smiling;  **and,  besides,  he  thinks  Mr. 
Bankes  is  sure  to  come  round  in  time." 

**  Not  he,"  returned  Lord  Sark,  "  to  judge  from  his  letter,   I 
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think  it's  a  very  bad  business.  He  ought  not  to  have  married  on 
his  income.*' 

As  ever,  Lady  Sark  took  her  place  at  once  on  the  opposition 
benches,  and  prepared  to  argue  matters  against  her  own  con- 
viction. 

"  I  think,  my  dear,"  she  commenced,  turning  her  angry  glances 
now  on  her  lord,  "  that  Charlie  has  acted  in  the  most  disinterested 
manner,  if  a  little  imprudently, — which,  mind  you,  I  don't  admit; 
if  the  young  lady  is  high-principled,  religious,  amiable,  and  well- 
bred — and  I  am  sure  if  she  were  not  all  this  and  more  Charlie 
would  never  have  chosen  her,  I  consider  he  has  a  perfect  right  to 
plea^  himself,  and  it  is  clearly  right  to  ask  them  here  for  as  long 
as  they  please, — even  to  make  their  home  with  us  if  they  like.  I 
don't  apologise  for  talking  over  these  family  arrangements  before 
Mr.  Grant,"  she  added,  a  little  less  stiffly,  **  as  I  believe  my  son  has 
perfeot  confidence  in  him." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  began  Lord  Sark,  "  I  am  sure  you  said  this 
morning  that  Charles's  behaviour  was  unpardonable." 

**  Never  mind  what  1  said  this  morning  !"  retorted  his  wife; 
**I  spoke  then  from  impulse — I  speak  now  from  mature  reflection 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  case — thanks  to  Mr. 
Grant." 

Lord  Sark  was  inwardly  very  well  satisfied  at  the  turn  matters 
had  taken.  He  was  glad  enough  of  Charlie's  possible  society,  and 
of  that  of  his  pretty  young  wife — for  pretty  he  knew  she  would  be. 
How  she  would  get  on  with  her  mother-in-law  was  a  different 
matter ;  and  if  a  girl  of  spirit,  sparring  matches  might  be  confidently 
expected  between  them ;  but  knowing  the  disposition  of  his  wife, 
he  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  her  proposal,  throwing  in  a  doubt  as 
to  its  advisability,  which  was  the  line  of  conduct  best  calculated  to 
ensure  her  persisting  in  her  motherly  intentions  towards  the 
delinquents* 

When  Maurice  at  length  tqbb  to  go,  highly  delighled  mth  the 
success  of  hh  mediation,  Lord  Sark  proposed  his  walkinj^  round 

grounds  first  before  ho  onlered  bis  horse.  Maurice  anssented ; 
the  two  men,  leavinij;  Liwly  Satk  ruiatrasj   of  tlie   .situation, 

rfiiciious  of  the 

lly  to  question 

to  beauty  and 

fatisfactory ;  for, 
would  make  a 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

LORD   KETTERING'S   PHILOSOPHY. 

•*  None,  seeing  us  cloven  in  sunder, 
Will  weep,  or  laugh,  or  wonder. 
Light  love  stands  clear  of  thunder, 
And  safe  from  winds  at  sea.** 

Isabel,  true  to  the  resolve  she  had  formed  on  the  evemng  of 
the  Bankes's  ball,  to  separate  Maurice  and  Nina  at  any  cost,  bad 
accomplished  much  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  London  season. 
In  the  first  place,  she — by  means  of  her  beauty,  which  was  great, 
and  of  her  will,  which  was  greater ;  and  by  means  of  the  tact, 
cleverness,  and  discretion,  of  which  she  was  a  most  accomplished 
mistress — had  created  such  an  impression  on  the  lieart — we  should 
say,  imagination — of  the  hitherto  wily  widower.  Lord  Kettering, 
that  he  began  seriously  to  contemplate  a  second  marriage ;  and  as 
his  admiration  increased  day  by  day  for  the  young  widow  located 
in  his  house,  so  his  fancy  for  Miss  Fitzgerald  waned  and  paled. 
This  was,  at  the  outset,  a  great  source  of  happiness  to  Nina,  who 
had  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  having  such  a  girl  for  a  step- 
mother, and  to  have  to  resign  the  reins  of  government  into  such 
hands  as  hers. 

But  by.and-bye  Isabel's  tactics  became  apparent  to  her,  and 
she  also  became  painfully  aware  that,  from  some  inexplicable  reason, 
her  father  had  conceived  a  most  violent  dislike  towards  Maurice 
Grant.  She  confided  her  feelings  to  her  friend,  Isabel,  and  knowing 
the  ascendancy  that  the  fair  Isabel  already  possessed  over  the  mind 
of  her  noble  and  unreasonable  father,  she  implored  her  to  exercise 
her  influence  in  their  behalf.  For  Maurice  had,  in  due  course, 
been  made  very  happy  by  Nina's  acceptance  of  himself,  and  propor- 
tionally miserable  at  her  father's  summary  rejection  of  his  suit, 
Lord  Kettering  vouchsafeing  no  explanation  for  his  decree,  further 
than  he  did  not  approve  of  Grant's  pretensions,  and  that  no  persua. 
sion  on  the  part  of  either  Maurice  or  his  daughter,  Nina,  could  induce 
him  to  alter  his  mind.  This  determination  was  due  partly  to  the 
clever  manoeuvering  of  the  fascinating  widow,  and  partly  to  an  idea 
which  had  just  dawned  upon  him,  to  the  effect  that  old  Mr.  Diplock, 
as  wealthy  as  be  was  gouty,  would  be  a  much  more  eligible  match 
fur  his  beautiful  daughter.  Isabel,  with  her  usual  double-dealing, 
so  complicated  matters  as  to  lead  the  credulous  lovers  to  believe 
in  Lcr  good  offices,  and  to  consider  her  as  their  best  friend. 

Kina,  always  gentle  and  obedient,  did  not  wish  to  kick  against 
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the  pricks,  but  rather  endeavoured  to  serve  two  masters  — obey  her 
father,  while  she  did  not  entirely  give  up  Maurice.  So  she 
induced  him  to  sign,  for  the  present,  a  treaty  of  friendship :  he 
was  never  to  speak  of  his  love  to  her  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
to  lov^e  no  one  else,  and  both  were  to  wait  and  hope  for  better 
times. 

August  found  Lord  Kettering  and  his  daughter  located  at  Cowes. 
Maurice  Grant  was  away  yachting,  and  Nina  felt  very  lonely.  She 
was  not  a  good  sailor,  and  Isabel  was  always  joining  some  party  or 
other ;  so  an  invitation  to  Kate  was  sent  and  answered  in  person. 
But  Kate  "was  not  looking  well,  and  was  more  taciturn  than  usual, 
evidently  preferring  her  own  society  to  that  of  any  one  else's ;  and 
by  degrees  Nina's  spirits  began  to  droop  also.  Lord  Kettering  was 
systematically  unkind  to  her ;  he  was  scarcely  ever  with  her,  and 
seemed  quite  to  ignore  her  altogether. 

Then  Mr.  Grant  had  disappointed  her  a  little — ^he  had  said  he 
should  only  be  away  two  or  three  days,  but  he  had  been  gone  a 
fortnight,  and  had  not  written  to  Isabel  or  any  one.  She  began 
sorrowfully  to  admit  that  Maurice  had  become  very  dear  to  her. 
She  was  thinking  thus  one  bright  afternoon  seated  on  the  Parade, 
looking  over  the  bay ;  it  was  a  high  tide,  the  waves  danced  before  her 
in  the  sunlight,  as  she  dreamily  watched  the  yachts  like  specks  in 
the  distance,  feeling  inexpressibly  desolate,  with  an  intense  longing 
for  sympathy  and  love. 

She  was  aroused  from  her  painful  reflection  by  some  one  coming 
hurriedly  towards  her ;  and  raising  her  eyes,  she  encounteied  those 
of  Maurice  Grant. 

He  caught  her  look  of  delighted  surprise,  though  her  eyes  were 
instantly  lowered,  and  the  bright  colour  suffused  her. cheek. 

**  I  have  been  calling  at  your  house/'  he  said,  "  and  was  afraid 
you  were  gone  out  yachting.  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  see  you 
again !" 

He  seated  himself  on  the  bench  by  her  side,  and  commenced 
abruptly  tracing  lines  in  the  gravel  at  his  feet  with  the  stick  he 
held. 

''I  am  a  very  bad  sailor,"  she  answered.  "  Isabel  has  made 
up  a  luncheon  party  on  board  the  *  Mermaid,' — Papa's  yacht,  you 
know." 

**  How  delightful !"  said  he,  ironically.  *'  Are  these  parties  of 
daily  occurrence  ?  and  are  you  always  left  out  of  themi" 

'*  Well,  you  know,  I  don't  wish  to  go,"  smiled  Nina.  "  I  am 
very  happy  here." 

'*  You  don't  look  so,"  he  rejoined,  noticing  the  sad  expression 
of  her  sweet  face,  now  the  flush  of  surprise  and  pleasure  bad  died 
out  of  it ;  and  perceiving  the  dark  circles  round  her  beautiful  brown 
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eyo>.  whifli  soemeJ  to  liim  to  lirivc  -jrown  l;ir-er,  while  her  face  v.a^ 
niiu'li  tliinncr.  IK'  know  ovoi y  lino  of  it,  aijcl  the  chaij;re  wrmji^iit 
therein  in  so  short  a  time  LiriL've'l  l.im  inexpressibly.  *' AL,  xvell," 
he  ridded,  after  a  ]iaiir-e  ;  "this  ])laco  can't  aiin'ee  witli  you.  What 
have  you  heen  doin-;  since  J  left  r  \\'hat  is  the  matter  with  you, 
my  darling  ?"  he  half  whi>peied,  bending  tenderly  towarus 
her. 

lie  liail  >poken  from  an  imjmlse  lie  could  not  control;  he  had 
burst  the  barrier  of  silence  he  had  so  long  and  faithfully  maintained. 
The  next  moment  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  recalled  hia 
2)asrdonatc  words. 

Siie  drew  away  from  him,  saying,  very  coldly — 

*'Iam  quite  well,  thank  you;  but  oh,  Mr.  Grant,"  she 
amtinued,  with  a  little  shiver,  ''  3-ou  must  never  speak  to  me  like 
that  aj;ain.     I  can't  listen  to  you  if  you  do." 

His  caressing  words  gave  her  an  intense  thrill  of  pleasure,  s-) 
great  that  she  felt  there  was  no  alternative  left  for  her  but  to  avoid 
him  in  future;  but  how  could  she  carry  out  this  resolve?  It  was 
easy  enough  to  determine  how  she  would  act ;  it  was  a  different 
thing  to  put  her  resolution  to  the  test,  her  heart  pleaded  so  in 
favour  of  this  one  friend,  though  her  conscience  was  difficult  to 
silence.  • 

**  Forgive  mel'*  said  Maurice,  gently  and  sadly,  deeply  pained 
by  her  altered  manner.  *'  I  was  very  wrong  to  speak  as  I  did— 
trust  me,  I  will  not  offend  again,  but  endeavour  to  control  my  over- 
anxiety,  and  measure  my  words  to  suit  even  your  sense  of  pro- 
priety." 

Nina  saw  he  was  vexed  and  hurt,  and,  woman-like,  forget- 
ting the  offence  just  committed,  condoned  it  on  the  spot,  and 
only  remembered  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  she  had  pained  him. 
She  was  ready  and  anxious  to  make  amends  if  she  only  knew 
how. 

"I  see  you  are  angry  with  me,"  she  said  in  her  usual  sweet 
voice,  laying  her  hand  lightly  on  his  arm  as  she  spoke,  and  looking 
at  him  appealingly.  **  You  must  not  speak  so  bitterly  to  me, 
Maurice.  Dear  Maurice,  say  you  never  will  again — we  must  always 
be  great  friends ;  and  you  will  let  me  trust  you,  won't  you,  and 
not  be  afraid  of  you  ?  Promise  to  be  as  you  were  before  to-day.  I 
cannot  do  without  your  friendship,  and  bid  vou  leave  me,  as  perhaps 
I  ought." 

**I  ewear  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish,"  he  answered,  taking 
her  hand  and  pressing  it  warmly,  with  a  feeling  of  elation  at  bis 
heart  that  she  had  called  him  by  his  name  under  the  influence  of 
her  excitement. 
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"  It's  getting  rather  chilly,'"  she  said,  after  a  rather  long  silence, 
rising  from  her  seat.     **  I  think  I  shall  go  in  now/* 

'J'  Let  me  put  this  shawl  round  you/'  he  returned,  taking  up  a 
woollen  one  that  lay  on  the  seat,  and  wrapping  it  carefully  about 
her.  "Why  do  you  wear  these  thin  things?"  touching  the  light 
muslm  dress  she  wore;  **it's  very  pretty  and  all  that,''  he  added, 
with  a  smile ;  **  but  we  must  take  care  of  you,  and  not  let  you  catch 
a  bad  cold." 

The  words  were  simple  enough,  but  the  tone  was,  oh,  so  tender ! 
She  thanked  him  with  a  look,  and  each  knew  that  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  go  back  to  their  former  friendship. 

Maurice  sauntered  by  her  side  along  the  Parade.  **  Look,"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  there's  the  yachting  party  bearing  down  upon  us." 

It  consisted  of  two  or  three  ladies,  Isabel  amons:  the  number, 
and  as  many  men.  She  was  walking  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
others,  with  the  ever  faithful  Colonel  Dudley  in  attendance.  The 
yachting  costume  of  dark  sailor-blue  that  she  wore  displayed  her 
exquisite  figure  and  gracefully  undulating  movements  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  and  as  the  sun  shone  full  in  her  bright,  piquant  face, 
it  gave  to  her  lustrous  eyes  that  greenish  hue  that  was  only  percep. 
tible  at  times,  and  which  lent  such  strange  beauty  to  them,  shaded, 
as  they  were,  with  their  long,  silken  lashes.  A  sailor  hat,  with  its 
blue  ribbon  and  "  Mermaid  "  in  gold  letters  around  it,  completed  her 
costume. 

She  perceived  Maurice  advancing  towards  her.  She  started  with 
surprise ;  a  peculiar  smile  crossed  her  lips  for  a  moment,  to  be 
replaced  by  one  of  sarcastic  meaning,  as  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  him,  which  he  barely  touched — 

"  Nina  never  told  me  you  were  expected  to-day ;  she  is  so 
mysterious  about  everything,  or  I  should  have  been  so  glad  to  have 
put  off  our  picnic  till  to-morrow,  so  as  to  have  included  you  in  it ; 
though,  I  daresay,  you  were  much  better  amused  as  it  was.  We 
know  the  old  adage — don't  we.  Colonel  Dudley  ? — about  two  being 
company,"  she  added,  maliciously  turning  to  her  companion,  who 
assented  with  an  equivocal  smile. 

"  You  have  the  face  that  suits  a  woman  for  her  soul's  screen,"  he 
thought  bitterly,  while  answered  he  coldly,  **  You  are  very  good  ;  I 
should  have  been  delighted,  I  am  sure.  You  must  got  up  another 
in  a  day  or  two  in  my  honour,  before  I  go  way  again." 

Nina  shot  a  hurried,  timid  glance  at  him,  not  unobserved  by 
Isabel,  as  she  said  quickly — 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Isabel,  as  if  Mr.  Grant's  return  was 
not  quite  as  unexpected  to  me  as  to  you.  1  met  him  just  now  on 
the  Parade." 

Lord  Kettering,  who  bad  remained  behind  to  give  some  direc- 
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tions  to  his  men  respecting  the  yacht,  here  joined  the  gronp,  and 
scowled  ominously  when  he  perceived  Maurice. 

Mr.  George  Harcourt  had  been  detained  in  Ireland  much  longer 
than  he  had  either  expected  or  desired  ;  but  it  was  not  altogether 
lost  time,  he  admitted,  seeing  that,  when  he  did  depart,  be  carried 
with  him  his  uncle  and  guardian's  consent  to  his  marriage  with  his 
adored  Beatrice,  which  he  felt  would  help  him  on  in  his  wooing,  and 
expedite  it.  But  on  calling  in  Cadogan  Place,  he  was  informed 
that  the  ladies  had  gone  down  to  Brighton.  Thither  he  at  once 
followed  them,  anathematising  the  mother  of  his  fair  one  for  having 
borne  her  away  to  such  a  chalk  place,  as  he  termed  it,  full  of  the 
**  Hebrew  persuasion,"  as  it  was  sure  to  be  in  August. 

He  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  **Belford  Hotel,"  and  having 
discovered  the  address  he  wanted  in  the  visitors'  list,  presented  him- 
self in  Lansdowne  Place,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
Honourable  widow. 

"  Mr.  Harcourt,"  she  exclaimed  delightedly,  as  he  was  announced, 
coming  quickly  towards  him  and  extending  both  hands  (it  was  too 
soon  for  a  maternal  embrace),  **  this  is  kind  of  you  !  When  did 
you  arrive? — I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  !" 

"Just  now,"  he  answered,  with  scant  ceremony.  "What  on 
earth  made  you  come  down  here — the  place  seems  full  of  duflfers  ?  I 
don't  believe  there's  a  gentleman  in  it." 

**  Indeed  there  is,"  she  answered  rather  indignantly  ;  "  Monsieur 
de  Sans-souci  and  several  men  you  know.  Mrs  Lascelles  is  here ; 
and  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  she  is  going  to  do  a  very  stupid 
thing." 

Mr.  Harcourt  was  not  interested  enough  to  inquire  what  the 
foolish  thing  might  be,  but  abruptly  asked— 

"  How  is  Miss  Beatrice,  I  should  so  much  like  to  see  her  ?  I 
wish  you  would  let  her  know  I  am  here." 

**  Certainly,"  was  the  rejoinder,  as  she  rang  the  bell,  and  bade 
the  servant  inform  Miss  Fitzgerald  that  Mr.  Harcourt  was  there. 
Then,  turning  to  him,  she  said,  confidentially,  **  You  won't  think 
Beatrice  looking  well,  I'm  afraid.  I  can't  persuade  her  to  have 
advice,  though  I'm  sure  she  ought  to  see  some  one  ;  but  you  musn't 
take  any  notice  of  it — her  looking  ill,  I  mean — she  doesn't  like  it; 
then,  too,  her  spirits  are  so  variable.  I  can't  help  thinking  she  must 
have  something  on  her  mind  ;  but  now  you  are  come,"  she  added 
archly,  looking  at  him  keenly,  "  I  am  quite  sure  she  will  soon  be 
her  bright,  beautiful  self  again.     Nothing  is  so  trying  for  a  young 

girl  as  uncertainty  in  affairs  of  the  heart.     I  remember  how " 

But  her  reminiscences  were  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  the  object 
of  their  conversation,  Beatrice  herself.  In  spite  of  being  fore- 
warned, George  Harcourt  started  with  surprise  as  he  beheld  th« 
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change  two  or  three  months  had  wrought  in  her  appearance,  as  she 
came  towards  him  with  languid  steps. 

Her  brilliant  complexion  was  gone,  and  replaced  by  an  intense 
pallor ;  her  eyes  were  heavy  and  sunken,  as  if  from  recent  weeping ; 
even  her  once  perfect  attire  was  negligent  in  the  extreme. 

He  wasn't  fool  enough  to  believe  that  all  this  was  his  work. 
She  wasn't  one  of  the  pining  sort,  he  knew  that ;  she  was  really  ilJ, 
he  supposed,  and  it  behoved  him  to  look  after  her.  Her  voice  was 
in  keeping  with  her  looks ;  there  was  a  mournful  ring  about  it 
which  could  not  escape  his  notice  when  she  spoke  to  him. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  soon  took  herself  away  on  some  pretext  invented 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  and  George  Harcourt,  unmindful  of  her 
caution,  crossed  over  to  where  Beatrice  was  sitting,  and  said,  with  a 
rough  kindness  in  his  tone — 

"  I  say,  you're  looking  awfully  ill ! — this  won't  do,  you  know  ; 
you  must  see  one  of  those  doctor  fellows.  You'll  soon  be  all  right. 
Perhaps  a  warmer  climate  would  do  you  good  for  the  winter.  If 
you  would  marry  me,  like  a  dear  girl,"  he  went  on,  taking  the 
plunge  boldly,  '*  we  should  get  on  capitally.  I'd  take  you  where- 
ever  you  hked.  Now,  don't  speak  ;  I  haven't  done  yet,"  seeing  she 
was  about  to  interrupt  him.  "  I've  been  fond  of  you  ever  since  I 
saw  you,  upon  my  honour,  I  have.  Let's  get  married  at  once— 
there's  no  use  waiting — don't  you  like  me  well  enough  ?" 

She  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  be  touched  by  the  kindness  and 
sympathy,  rough  and  crude  though  it  was,  he  was  evincing  for 
her. 

**  You  are  very  good,"  she  murmured,  **I  fear  I  can  never 
be  your  wife  ;  but  you  must  give  me  time  to  decide  and  think  it 
over.  I  will  let  you  know  in  a  few  days  ;  and  if,  in  the  meantime, 
you  should  regret  and  think  better  of  your  offer,  you  may  tell  me 
so  frankly — I  shall  not  be  offended." 

*'  I'm  not  likely  to  do  that,"  he  laughed,  good  humouredly,  "  I 
consider  you  have  nearly  accepted  me,  and  I'm  awfully  obliged  to 
you.  Shake  hands,  will  youV  And  as  she  complied,  smiling,  and 
even  brightening  in  spite  of  herself,  he  added,  **  I  suppose  you  will 
let  me  come  and  see  you  every -day  and  all  day — won't  you,  Beatrice  ? 
I'm  going  to  call  you  Beatrice  now  it's  all  settled." 

••  But  it  isn't  settled,"  she  objected—"  far  from  it ;  and  I  much 
prefer  your  going  away  till  Saturday,  and  then  if  you  like  to  call,  I 
will  give  you  your  answer." 

•*  But  wheire  am  I  to  go  ?"  he  pleaded.  "  This  is  Wednesday, 
and  there  isn't  a  soul  in  London.  I  can't  stay  in  his  infernal  place 
(I  beg  your  pardon !)  with  nobody  to  speak  to." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  Ryde  for  a  couple  of  days — there  are 
plenty  of  people  you  know  there ;  and  perhaps  you  may  see  some- 
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one  you  like  better  than  me,"  she  continued,  with  a  faint  daah of 
her  old  coquetry. 

**  Not  I,"  he  returned.    *'  I  know  my  own  mind,  if  you  doni 
know  yours  ;  but  I  hope  you  do,  and  won't  throw  me  over."^ 

**  We  shall  see,'*  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand  again  in  token 
of  dismissal  ;  "  but  you  must  keep  your  part  of  the  contract,  or  it 
will  be  null  and  vod;"  and  with  another  earnest  assurance  of 
devotion,  and  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  he  at  once  took  his 
leave.  Then  Beatrice  went  quickly  to  her  room,  her  face  wearing 
a  strange  look  of  resolve.  **  He  vAll  come,"  she  murmured ;  "  it  is 
everything  to  see  him  once  more,"  she  thought. 

She  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines  with  a  trembling,  eager  hand; 
then  sealing  the  letter  carefully,  placed  it  in  her  pocket ;  and  when 
out  with  her  mother  took  the  opportunity  of  dropping  it  in  the 
first  letter-box  they  passed. 

During  the  succeeding  day  she  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement, 
alternating  between  hope  andtloubt — the  former  was  in  theascendant, 
when,  on  Friday  morning,  a  letter  was  brought  to  her  while  dressing. 
It  was  but  half-a-dozen  lines  ;  but  her  eyes  dwelt  on  them  long  a^ 
lovingly  as  she  pressed  them  to  her  lips. 

Then  she  dressed  herself  with  her  old  love  of  eflfect,  and  was 
pleased  at  the  change  for  the  better  in  her  appearance^  after  a  long 
and  careful  inspection  of  herself  in  her  glass.  She  descended  to  the 
breakfast-room,  where  her  mother  was  already  seated  reading  her 
letters. 

**  How  well  you  are  looking,  Beatrice  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  her 
daughter  entered  the  room;  "quite  yourself,  I  declare!  I  knew 
what  it  would  be  when  a  certain  person  had  said  something  to  you, 
or  perhaps  he  has  written,  dear  fellow.  /*vc  heard  from  him  too, 
my  dear." 

*'  What !"  she  cried,  "  has  Arthur  written  to  you  /*" 

Her  mother  opened  her  eyes  to  the  fullest  extent  at  this 
question,  while  she  said  with  provoking  distinctness — 

**  No,  I  should  hope  not,  or  to  you  either,  I  trust.  My  note  is 
from  George  Harcourt.  Hb  says  he  shall  be  back  again  some  time 
to-morrow.     I  think  I  know  what  your  answer  will  be." 

**  That's  more  than  I  do,"  said  Beatrice,  shortly  ;  •*  it  depends 
upon  a  good  many  things.  I  daresay  he  will  survive  it  if  I  do 
refuse  him,  and  perhaps  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  me  some 
day  for  doing  so." 

''What  can  you  mean,  my  dear?"  expostulated  her  mother. 
"  I  never  expected  to  hear  you  talk  in  this  way — it's  absurd,  when 
of  course  you  mean  to  marry  dear  George." 

"Don't  be  too  sure,*' returned  her  daughter,  ironically  ;  "and 
above  all  things,  don't  argue  the  subject  with  me  just  now — I  can't 
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stand  it,  mamma,**  she  addedhurriedly.  "  I  expect  a  visitor  this 
morning — Lord  Kettering  is  coining,  by  my  wish.  No  ;  don't  say  a 
word,"  seeing  her  mother  was  about  to  remonstrate.  **  I  must  see 
him — I  will  see  him  here  or  elsewhere ;  and  if  you  thwart  me  in  this 
you  may  as  well  tell  your  dear  George  I  decline  his  alliance  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  let  me  have  my  way  for  this  once,  I 
promise  you  it  shall  be  the  last  time  you  are  asked  to  countenance 
my  proceedings.'* 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  saw  it  would  be  unwise  to  push  things  to 
extremities,  so  gave  an  unwilling  assent. 

**It  must  be  as  you  please,  I  suppose,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
'*  though,  I  must  say,  I  consider  your  behaviour  very  strange ;  and 
what  your  dear  grandpapa  would  think  of  such  conduct  I  don't 
pretend  to  say." 

"  Then  you  will  not  interrupt  us  ?"  Beatrice  asked. 

"I  interrupt  you ? — no,  I  won't  come  near  you.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  see  him — I  really  shouldn't !  I  have  quite  a  horror  of 
him." 

"  Well,  I  haven't,"  said  Beatrice,  decidedly,  and  having  finished 
her  breakfast,  she  quitted  the  room. 

She  knew  that  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  must  intervene 
before  he  could  possibly  arrive.  The  train  from  Southsea  was  not 
due  till  twenty  minutes  past  one.  How  weary  this  waiting  seemed, 
she  thought.  Would  he  never  come,  and  what  would  he  say  when  he 
did  ?  Would  he  break  his  word  to-day,  as  he  had  so  often  done  lately  ? 
In  thoughts  like  these  the  time  lagged  slowly  on.  At  last  she  heard 
a  quick,  impatient  ring  at  the  door-bell,  and  the  next  moment  he 
was  standing  before  her,  cool,  collected,  handsomer  than  ever,  she 
thought,  dressed  in  his  dark-grey  yachting  suit. 

He  just  touched  her  hand  lightly  with  his  lips,  saying  in  the 
most  nonchalant  of  tones — 

•'  How  are  you.  Miss  Beatrice  ?  Awfully  hot,  isn't  it  ?"  throwing 
himself  into  a  low  chair  as  he  spoke.  '*  You  see  I'm  here  at  your 
bidding ;  but  deuced  inconvenient  it  was  to  get  away  from  Cowes 
just  now." 

**  I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  month,"  she  interrupted ;  '*  and  you 
scarcely  ever  write  to  me  ;  and  oh,  Arthur,  I  have  so  longed  to  see 
you!  I  have  so  much  to  say.  But  first  tell  me,"  she  continued, 
falling  on  her  knees  beside  his  chair,  resting  both  hands  on  his  arm 
'and  looking  up  beseechingly  into  his  face,  "  you  do  still  love  me, 
don't  you,  dear  ?    Oh,  say  you  do  ! " 

•*I'll  say  anything  you  like,"  came  the  cool  reply.  '^Only  get 
up,  my  dear  child,  and  don*  t  go  into  heroics  ;  we  are  both  too  old 
for  that  sort  of  thing." 

She  looked  deeply  pained,  though  she  did  not  rise  as  he  bade 
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her ;  but  took  his  listless  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  pressed  it  to 
her  lips. 

"There  was  a  time,**  she  said  sorrowfully,  "when  you  were 
ready  enough  with  protestations  of  aflfection ;  now  you  only  ridicule 
me.     Is  it  my  fault  you  are  changed  like  this  ?" 

"  What  a  splendid  actress  you  would  have  made !"  said  he, 
regarding  her  admiringly  through  his  half-closed  eyelids.  **  You 
did  that  burst  of  indignation  and  ouiraged  love  capitally,  and 
would  have  brought  down  the  house,  I  daresay ;  but  in  private 
life,  my  dear,  this  sort  of  thing  is  in  bad  taste.  If  you  were  seventeen 
one  might  tolerate  it ;  but  in  a  young  woman  of  five  or  six  and 
twenty,  and  who  has  been  knocking  about  Paris  for  the  last  ten 
years  or  more,  and  who,  I  should  say,  knew  what  two  and  two 
meant  as  well  as  any  one,  it  is  simply  ridiculous,  and  quite  lost 
upon  me.** 

"  Lord  Kettering  !'*  she  exclaimed,  rising  to  her  feet.  ^  How 
can  you  speak  to  me  like  this.  My  affection  for  you  at  least  bas 
been  disinterested  and  sincere — I  deserve  better  treatment  at  your 
hands." 

"Now,  Miss  Beatrice,**  he  began,  raising  himself  from  his 
lounging  position,  "  do  be  reasonable.  You  can't  marry  mt.  I  have 
had  one  wife  already,  and  do  not  intend  just  yet  to  give  her  a 
successor,  of  wHich  fact  you  have  always  been  aware.  I  am  all 
for  taking  things  quietly,  and  you  \xAll  go  in  for  tragedy.  It  was 
very  well  at  first,  but  one  tires  of  the  sort  of  thing — 

**  *  You  loved,  it  maybe,  more  than  I ; 
We  know  not,  love  k  hard  to  seize, 
And  all  things  are  not  good  to  try. 
And  life-long  loves  the  wont  of  these.' 

Take  my  advice,**  he  continued ;  **  you  see,  you  can't  marry  me, 
that's  certain ;  but  you  can  some  one  else.  Now,  there's  Harcourt, 
he  would  do  very  well  with  a  little  encouragement ;  you  could  soon 
bring  him  to  the  post,  which  would  be  the  best  tldng  that  could 
happen  to  you." 

**You  think  so!**  she  exclaimed,  her  face  now  aglow  with 
indignation ;  "  this  is  your  advice,  is  it  ?  I  am  to  marry  Mr.  Har- 
court, am  I  ?"  and  as  a  jealous  pang  smote  her,  she  continued,  "  I 
see  what  it  is, — you  are  unkind  to  me  because  you  are  fond  of  some- 
one else.     I  know  I*m right ;  I  see  it  in  your  face.*' 

Lord  Kettering  was  considering  while  she  was  speaking  which 
would  be  most  eflficacious  just  now,  the  truth  or  the  reverse,  and 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  decided  on  the  former.  It  was  best,  he 
argued  to  himself,  to  make  Beatrice  fully  understand  she  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  his  waning  affections,  and  as  he  had  tired  of 
her  love  she  had  better  forget  him. 
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'*  Can  I  forget  ?  yea,  tbat  can  I  ; 

And  that  can  all  men — so  will  you, 
Alive  or  later,  when  you  die. 

Ah,  but  the  love  you  plead  was  true,— 
Was  not  mine  too  ?*' 

His  thoughts  ran  somewhat  in  this  wise,  if  he  did  not  express 
them  quite  so  poetically. 

**  I  give  you  credit  for  great  penetration,  my  dear,'*  he  said; 
"  this  sort  of  thing  can't  go  on  for  ever — it  never  does ;  it  must  have 
come  to  an  end  some  day — as  well  now  as  later  on.  I  know  some- 
thing of  human  nature,  and  fancy  you  will  forget  me  soon  enough. 
I  have  set  you  the  example,  as  you  have  divined  ;  you  have  made 
me  say  it,  and  now  I  hope  you  are  content.  It's  horribly  un- 
romantic,  I  know,"  he  added,  laughingly,  rising  from  his  chair,  and 
lazily  stretching  himself;  "but  I'm  off  to  'The  Belford,'  to  get 
some  luncheon,  so  let's  kiss  and  be  friends— not  literally,  of  course. 
You  wouldn't  allow  that,  would  you.  Miss  Beatrice?"  he  said, 
coming  close  up  to  her  chair,  and  laying  his  hand  gently  on  her 
shoulder,  with  just  the  faintest  twinge  of  something  like  remorse  for 
the  part  he  was  playing,  and  for  her  anguish,  which  she  could  not 
control.  She  caught  at  once  the  tender  inflection  in  his  voice,  and 
as  he  bent  over  her  she  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

Lord  Kettering,  much  annoyed,  first  tried  the  soothing  process. 

**  My  dear  Beatrice,  don't  go  on  like  this,"  he  said ;  "what's  the 
use  of  crying,  you'll  be  all  right  by-and-bye !  I  say,  you  must  leave 
off,  my  dear  girl;"  but  as  she  still  sobbed  on,  he  continued 
changing  his  tone  to  one  of  simulated  anger.  "  Well  then,  I'm 
going  ;  if  you  don't  wish  to  part  friends,  I  can't  help  it ;  but  as  it 
is,  good-bye !" 

He  disengaged  his  hand  from  hers  as  he  spoke,  and  placed  her 
back  in  her  chair. 

Roused  by  his  last  taunt,  she  said,  drying  her  eyes,  and  making 
a  mighty  effort  to  control  herself — 

**  Friends  we  can  never  be  :  good-bye.  Lord  Kettering." 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear  child,  take  care  of  yourself."  So  saying,  he 
sauntered  leisurely  cut  of  the  house. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

NEVER     FOR     EVER! 

"  Never  to  meet  more, 

As  day  succeedeth  day ; 
Never  to  kiss  more 
Till  our  lips  are  clay. 

Oh,  my  darling,  my  lost  darling. 
Say  farewell  and  go  !" 

'<  Mat  I  come  in?"  asked  Kate,  knocking  impatiently  at  the 
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door  of  her  cousin's  room,  early  one  morning  about  three  weeks 
after  her  arrival  at  Cowes.  **  I  have  something  very  particular  to 
say  to  you/'  and  entering  quickly  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand 
she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  by  the  open  window,  saying,  "  Send 
away  Josephine;  never  mind  dressing,  Nina,  dear." 

Nina  did  as  desired,  and  turned  round  on  her  toilette  chair, 
facing  Kate  expectantly,  her  long  fair  hair  falling  in  thick  masses 
over  her  white  peignoir. 

"  What  is  it  V  she  asked,  inquiringly ;  "  wnat  have  you  come 
to  t^ll  me  ? — don't  keep  me  in  suspense.     Has  anything  happened 

to "  Maurice,  she  was  going  to  say,  but  paused  in  time,  and 

substituted  "anybody?" 

"  Mamma  has  written  to  me,"  said  Kate,  "  and  informs  me  that 
she  was  married  yesterday  morning  at  the  Catholic  Chapel,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Protestant  Church,  to  that  dear  Mons.  de  Sans- 
souci ;  she  thinks  the  step  will  add  materially  to  all  our  happiness, 
more  especially  to  mine,  as  dear  Hypolite  is  of  opinion  *  that  Mess 
Kate  will  be  the  better  for  a  step-father's  control  I'  " 

"Oh,  Kate!"  exclaimed  Nina,  springing  from  her  seat,  "let 
me  read  the  letter.  I  am  so  sorry  for  Aunt  Lascelles  !  Why  didn't 
she  tell  us  what  she  was  going  to  do  ?" 

"She  was  afraid,"  said  her  cousin,  bitterly;  "or  her  Hypolite 
wouldn't  allow  it.  He  wanted  to  marry  jne — the  horrid  little  man! 
He  wants  mamma's  jointure — mercenary  little  wretch !  I  hate 
him!" 

"  So  do  I ;  but  let  me  see  the  letter." 

"  Take  it,"  returned  the  other ;  "  there  is  something  about  you 
in  it.'* 

"  I  am  to  tell  darling  Nina  that  dear  Hypolite  advises  her  not 
to  see  so  much  of^Mr.  Grant.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  always 
disliked  him;  and  secondly,  he  is  afraid  you  may  get  talked 
about!" 

**  This  is  too  much !"  Nina  retorted,  angrily;  "  the  idea  of  his 
presuming  to  dictate  to  me !  Aunt  Lascelles  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  repeat  such  things, — I  shall  tell  her  so." 

"  I  shan't  write  to  her  at  all,"  returned  her  cousin.  '*  You  see 
they  were  to  go  to  Folkestone  yesterday,  and  cross  this  morning  tor 
Brittany.     Mamma  doesn't  even  give  us  her  address." 

"I  didn't  notice  that,"  said  Nina;  "she  will  write  again,  I 
suppose.  I  wonder  what  Aunt  Harriet  thinks  of  it?  You  will 
have  to  live  with  us,  Kate  dear,"  she  went  on  ;  "and  if  you  like 
we  will  go  to  Kettering  Park  at  once."  She  was  thinking  to  her. 
self  that  it  would  be  wise  to  place  distance  between  her  and 
Maurice,  and  the  change  might  be  a  good  one.  "You  wiU  soon 
have  a  home  of  your  own,  dear,"  she  went  on  afifectiouately.    "Sir 
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Robert  was  talking  to  me  about  his  wishes  and  plans  only  yester- 
d  ly — he  is  very  fond  of  you,  I  think.  He  would  make  you  such  a 
good  husband ;  and  I  am  sure  this  last  week,  since  he  has  been 
here,  you  have  seemed  in  much  better  spirits  ;  and  what  a  long 
walk  you  had  last  night.  Maurice,  I  mean  Mr.  Grant,"  she  said, 
correcting  herself,  **  settled  he  must  be  proposing  to  you." 

**  You  were  quite  right,"  said  Kate,  rather  sadly ;  *'  he  did  ask 
me  again  to  marry  him,  and  I  told  him  it  could  never  be.  My 
mind  was  quite  made  up  on  this  matter.  And,"  she  went  on,  **  I 
have  found  out  what  to  do  with  my  life— mamma's  letter  confirms 
me  in  my  resolve.  I  shall  join  the  Sisterhood  in  Magdalen  Street, 
and  devote  myself  to  the  poor  and  the  suffering ;  my  money  will  do 
some  good  then,  I  hope;  it  has  never  added  to  my  happiness 
hitherto." 

"Oh,  pray,  pray  don't  i"  broke  in  Nina,  throwing  her  arms 
around  her  cousin's  neck ;  "  you  make  me  so  very  unhappy !  You 
musn't  give  up  the  world  at  your  age.  You  will  be  sure  to  see 
some  one  you  can  love  some  day." 

"  Never  !"  said  Kate,  emphatically,  a  look  of  pain  crossing  her 
face.  "  I  have  not  seen  so  much  married  happiness  around  me  that 
1  should  care  to  try  the  experiment ;  besides,  my  resolution  is 
taken — it  is  not  a  sudden  one.  I  have  considered  it  carefully,  and 
weighed  both  sides  of  the  question.  I  feel  I  relinquish  nothing.  I 
have  no  ties  to  make  my  life  dear  to  me,  and  even  you  will  not  miss 
me  after  a  little.  I  have  never  been  any  comfort  to  you.  I  feel  it, 
now  it  is  too  late.  Don't  cry,  Nina,  dear.  I  shall  be  much 
happier  in  this  way  than  I  can  be  in  any  other.  It  will  give  me 
an  object  to  live  for.  I  shall  feel  I  am  not  quite  useless.  And 
while  I  am  here,"  she  added,  "which  will  only  be  for  a  very  few 
days,  do  not  let  us  recur  to  this  subject,  which  is  painful  to  us  both ; 
and  I  depend  on  your  not  mentioning  my  intention  to  anyone  till  I 
am  gone—they  would  not  understand  iSae  ;"  and  kissing  her  cousin, 
E^ate  Lascelles,  who  had  quite  regained  her  habitual  composure  of 
manner,  rose  and  left  her  to  finish  dressing. 

But  Nina,  instead  of  summoning  her  maid,  remained  seated 
where  she  was,  thinking  deeply. 

"flow  good  Kate  was!"  she  thought;  "how  she  wished  she 
could  be  like  her!" 

Kate  Lascelles,  as  was  her  custom,  went  out  directly  after 
luncheon  on  some  charitable  mission  ;  and  Nina  seated  herself  list, 
lessly  on  a  low  ottoman,  commanding  a  view  of  the  garden,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  long  drawing-room. 

Presently  she  was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  Maurice  Grant 
through  one  of  the  open  French  windows.  She  felt  the  time  and 
opportunity  had  now  come  for  her  to  speak  to  him  while  her  good 
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resolutions  were  strong  upon  her.     So  without  giving  hersdf  time 
to  waver,  she  began  hurriedly— 

**  Before  you  came  to-day,  dear  Maurice,  I  was  resolved  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  quite  sure  we  must  part,  painful  as  I  know  it  will  be 
to  both  of  us.  Now,  dear,  you  have  often  asked  me  to  decide,  and 
have  promised  to  be  guided  by  my  decision.  It  is,  that  you  mud 
go^  and  we  must  never  see  each  other  again  !" 

*'  Do  you  mean  what  you  say,  Nina?**  he  asked,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper ;  "  have  you  any  new  reason  for  this  decision  ?" 

"  Yes/*  said  Nina,  sadly  ;  **  papa  declared  again  last  night  that 
nothing  should  ever  induce  him  to  consent  to  our  marriage.  I  dare 
not  disobey  him,  though  I  can*t  understand  his  sudden  violent  dis- 
like of  you.     We  must  trust  to  the  future,  dear  Maurice." 

**I  trace  this  edict  to  Isabel  Grant,'*  said  Maurice,  savagely, 
"  with  whom  your  father  seems  wholly  infatuated.  And,  Nina,  when 
your  excitement  has  worn  off  a  little,  and  you  look  your  position 
fully  and  dispassionately  in  the  face,  may  you  not  repent  having 
sent  me  from  you  ?  If  so,  write  one  toord  and  T  will  be  with  yon 
directly.  I  shall  remain  on  board  my  yacht  for  three  days,  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  send  to  me.  I  should  welcome  your  summons 
as  a  prisoner  condemned  to  death  would  an  unexpected  reprieve. 
Without  you  my  life  is  utterly  worthless.  I  care  not  what  becomes 
of  it!" 

**0h,  Maurice — dearest  Maurice!*'  she  cried,  "pray  don't  talk 
like  this ;  you  will  kill  me  if  you  do.  Try  and  believe  it's  for 
the  best, — try  to  believe  that  it  hurts  me  ten  limes  more  than  it 
does  you  !  Promise  to  do  this  before  you  go,  for  my  sake,  dear !  Tell 
me  you  forgive  me  the  pain  I  am  causing  you,  and  say  good-bye 
to  me  now, — I  can't  bear  any  more  !" 

**  For  all  answer,  Maurice  Grant  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
for  the  first  and  last  time  pressed  one  loving  kiss  on  her  lips.  At 
this  moment  the  drawing-room  door  was  softly  opened,  and  as  softly 
closed  again  unobserved  by  them. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darling !"  he  whispered,  as  he  placed  her 
on  the  sofa.  "  Think  of  me  sometimes ;  and,  Nina,  come  to  me," 
and  without  another  word  he  left  her. 

Isabel  Grant  had  returned  from  the  Carisbrooke  picnic  some- 
time before  the  hour  fixed  for  the  general  departure,  and  this  pro- 
ceeding was  nothing  new  when  Nina  and  Maurice  were  not  of  the 
party,  in  the  hope  of  taking  them  by  surprise.  Until  to-day  she  had 
been  singularly  unfortunate ;  her  satisfaction  was  therefore  great 
when  an  answer  to  her  message  was  brought  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Grant  was  with  her  ladyship. 

Isabel    at    this    intelligence   made   her  way  quickly  to  the 
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Kettering's  house ;  and  as  she  did  so  encountered  Kate  Lascelles. 
Linking  her  arm  in  hers,  she  said — 

**  I'm  just  come  home  from  the  picnic  ;  it  was  so  stupid,  I  got 
Lord  Kettering  to  drive  me  back.  I  am  going  in  to  see  Nina ;  I 
dare  say  we  shall  find  her  half  asleep  this  hot  day." 

**  Perhaps  she's  out,"  suggested  Kate. 

*'  Well,  let's  go  in  gently  through  the  side-door,  and  we  shall 
see,"  was  the  laughing  answer. 

The  two  ladies  crossed  the  hall,  and  Isabel,  silently  opening  the 
drawing-room  door,  they  thus  witnessed  the  parting  of  the  lovers. 

Maurice  left  Nina  in  an  agony  of  grief ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  dressing-bell  rang  that  she  roused  herself,  and  walked  slowly 
upstairs  to  her  room,  her  head  throbbing  wildly,  and  at  her  heart  a 
dull,  heavy  pain.  She  felt  quite  unequal  to  going  down  to  dinner. 

"  I  can't  dress  to-night,  Josephine,"  she  said ;  "  I  shall  lie  down, 
and  you  can  bring  me  some  tea.  Tell  Miss  Lascelles  I  don't  feel 
very  well,  and  I  had  rather  she  did  not  come  in  and  talk  to  me.  I 
wish  to  be  alone." 

'^  Milady,  ne  sais  done  pas  dat^Mess  Lascelles  have  gone  ;  she 
have  very  bad  news,  she  shall  say." 

"I  understand,"  said  Nina,  thinking  that  Kate  had  left  her 
thus  suddenly  to  avoid  the  pain  to  them  both  of  saying  good-bye  ; 
and  just  now  she  was  too  miserable  to  think  or  care  what  happened. 
Maurice  had  gone,  she  should  never  she  him  again  ;  what  mattered 
the  rest  ? 

It  is  surprising  how  one  great  sorrow  neutralises  all  smaller 
ones.  It  was  thus  with  Nina.  She  loved  her  cousin  dearly,  yet 
scarcely  gave  a  thought  to  her  loss  just  now.  She  lay  in  a  state  of 
torpor  for  hours,  until  she  was  aroused  by  her  shoulder  being 
roughly  shaken^  and  starting  up  into  a  half-sitting  posture,  she 
beheld  Lord  Kettering's  angry  face  close  to  hers. 

He  had  been  spending  the  evening  with  Isabel  Grant,  sum- 
moned by  a  little  mysteriously^ worded  note  from  her, — a  most 
welcome  one,  he  thought  it,  and  present.ed  himself  at  her  house 
towards  nine  o'clock. 

She  was  looking  extremely  handsome,  with  her  dark  beauty 
considerably  heightened  by  a  well-chosen  toilette  of  black  tulle, 
trimmed  with  rose-coloured  ribbon,  and  her  hair  coiled  in  thick 
masses  round  her  graceful  head,  with  a  cluster  of  natural  red  rose- 
buds  coquettishly  placed  on  one  side. 

**  How  good  of  you  to  send  for  me !"  he  said,  taking  her  hand 
and  gazing  at  her  admiringly. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  Nina,"  she  said,  withdrawing  her 
hand  ;  and  she  forthwith  proceeded  to  give  him  a  highly -coloured 
sketch  of  Nina's  disobedience  and  disregard  of  his  (Lord  Ketter- 
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ing's)  mandate.  **  I  think  you  are  right  to]  object  to  her  marry- 
ing Mr.  Grant,**  she  continued.  **  Dissipated,  extravagant,  and 
with  a  past  such  as  his,"  she  added,  sighing,  "you  could  not  do 
otherwise.  Nina  is  very  wrong  and  ungrateful  to  thwart  you 
in  the  way  she  is  doing." 

During  the  next  lialf-hour  they  remained  together  she  alter- 
nately petted,  coHxed,  and  exasperated  him,  keeping  up  his  irrita- 
tion and  anger  against  his  daughter  at  fever-heat,  with  the 
additional  stimulant  of  brandy,  to  which  he  helped  himself 
copiously.  His  temper  was  never  improved  bv  similar  indulgences; 
on  the  contrary,  when  shghtly  inebriated  he  became  very  quarrel- 
some and  violent. 

At  last  Isabel  dismissed  him  affectionately,  recommending 
him  on  no  account  to  say  a  word  to  Nina  that  night — ^an  injunction 
she  knew  he  would  be  sure  to  disregard,  particularly  when  she 
added — 

'*  Pray  take  my  advice,  Arthur  ;  you  are  too  excited,  and  not 
in  a  fit  state  to  meet  her  just  now.  You'll  bo  better  in  the 
morning." 

"I  am  all  right,"  he  said,  thickly  ;  "don't  bother  me!"  and 
then  he  got  himself  away,  and  walked  leisurely  towards  the  club, 
where  he  called  for  and  swallowed  another  copious  draught  of 
brandy. 

He  had  forgotten  his  latch-key,  and  rang  an  impatient  sum- 
mons at  the  door-bell. 

**  Where  is  your  mistress  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  servant,  as  the 
door  was  opened  to  him. 

*•  Upstairs,  if  you  please,  my  lord  ;  her  ladyship  has  not  been 
down  to  dinner  this  evening." 

"  Indeed !"  was  the  curt  answer,  as  he  took  a  lighted  candle 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  his  daughter's  room,  which  he  entered 
with  scant  ceremony,  and  made  his  way  at  once  to  the  bed  where 
she  lay,  still  dressed,  with  hair  dishevelled,  and  cheeks  still  wet 
with  tears,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  shook  her  roughly. 

**  What  is  it  T"  she  exclaimed,  looking  round  bewildered.  *'  You, 
papa  ?  I  think  I  must  have  been  asleep." 

"Wake  up,  then,*'  he  said,  harshly,  "and  listen  to  me.  I 
wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face  after  your 
scandalous  behaviour !  Don't  affect  surprise,"  he  continued,  as  she 
looked  at  him,  wonderingly ;  "you  can't  deceive  me  now,  whatever 
you  may  have  done.  I  know  everything,  so  there's  no  use  trying 
to  mislead  me." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  said,  rising  quietly  from  the  bed, 
and  pushing  her  hair  back  from  her  flushed  face  as  she  confronted 
him.    "  To  what  do  you  allude  ?" 
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''  He  was  exasperated  by  ber  coolness,  and  exclaimed,  losing  all 
command  over  Tbimself— 

•*  To -what  do  I  allude?  You  migbt  baye  spared  yourself  the 
question !  You  had  that  fellow,  Maurice  Grant,  here  to-day  ! 
Don't  deny  it;  Mrs.  Grant  saw  you  both, — and  after  I  had  for- 
bidden him  the  house,  too.  How  dare  he  to  come  here  ?  you  shall 
never  marry  him  while  I  ama|live ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  intend  you 
shall  marry  Mr.  Diplock.  He  has  asked  my  consent,  and  is  coming 
down  to  Kettering  Park  next  week.  I  shall  expect  you  to  receive 
him  as  your  future  husband." 

"  I  can't  dear  papa, — I  can't  do  that !"  said  Nina,  wildly.  "  I 
love  Maurice  very  dearly,"  she  went  on  in  desperation  ;  **  and  when 
Isabel  saw  us  together  we  had  made  up  our  minds  not  to  see  each 
other  again." 

**I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it!"  he  said,  sneeringly.  "Any- 
how, I  mean  you  to  marry  old  Diplock !"  so  saying,  he  quitted  the 
room,  slamming  the  door  violently^ 


N  N 
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THE  LOST  CHARM. 


Tub  woods  are  bright  in  spring's  fresh  green, 
The  turf  besprent  with  flowery  stars, 

The  young  birds  join  the  parent  choir, 
And  not  a  note  in  nature  jars ; 

And  yet  my  heart  no  echo  gives, 

From  answering  chord  to  prove  it  lives. 

In  peaceful  eddies  flows  the  stream, 
Scarce  rippling  kisses  to  its  flowers, 

XJnflecked,  save  by  a  swallow's  wing, 
Or  troutlet's  leap  to  test  its  powers. 

Flow  on,  sweet  stream,  take  otherwhere, 

Those  thoughts  of  peace  I  may  not  share. 

I  wander  *mid  the  flowery  woods, 
And  seek  some  wild  sequestered  dell, 

And  dream  its  fairies  come  and  grieve  ; 
I  praise  not  scenes  they  love  so  well ; 

And  yet  I  loved  them  once— ah,  why 

Now  seem  they  but  a  mockery  ? 

Return,  my  love,  and  thread  with  me 
The  whispering  wood,  the  meadow  ways. 

With  me  adown  the  river  float. 

And  hearken  to  the  woodland  lays  ; 

Let  but  thine  eyes  their  sunlight  lend, 

Then  nature's  joys  and  mine  shall  blend. 


W.  J.  Stewabt. 
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AMONG  THE  WILDS  OF  DONEGAL. 

BY  P.  Q.  KEEGAN,  LL.D.,  &c. 

While  vast  shoals  of  English  tourists  yearly  invade  France, 
Germany,  or  some  other  continental  source  of  attraction,  very  few 
of  them  indeed  even  condescend  to  think  of  directing  their  holiday 
travels  westwards,  so  as  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Perhaps  Irish  scenery  is  too  wild  and  ruggedly  natural  to  harmo. 
nise  with  their  refined  aristocratic  tastes,  or  perhaps  the  predilec- 
tion for  the  merely  picturesque,  engendered  by  the  habitual  con- 
templation of  happy  English  fields  and  pastures,  more  or  less 
incapacitates  their  souls  for  the  appreciation  of  the  sublime  and 
terrible  in  nature,  and  the  venerable  in  art.  How  much  does  an 
ordinary  Englishman  care  about  the  hoary,  reverend  ruins  of 
ancient  churches,  or  other  indications  of  a  species  of  religious  spirit, 
wliich,  cloak  it  as  he  may,  he  detests  in  his  heart  of  hearts  \  And 
yet  but  for  this  countervailing  consideration,  where  may  there  be 
jfound  an  assemblage  of  natural  and  artificial  objects  equally 
competent  with  those  of  Ireland  to  convey  impressions  which  the 
sober-minded  Saxon  unequivocally  delights  to  experience  ?  In  lonely 
dells,  amid  wild  solitude  of  bogs  and  mountains,  the  spectacle  of 
the  ruined,  cross-surmounted  church  kindles  the  most  sluggish 
fancy,  and  strikes  most  solemn  chords  upon  the  heart  ?  In  lonely 
vales,  in  dreary  islets,  and  by  desolate  tarns,  how  picturesquely 
stands  the  tower— sole  relic  of  the  house  of  prayer!  Observe  the 
unrivalled  grandeur  of  the  rockbound  coasts,  and  the  lustrous  beauty 
of  the  frothy  billows  that  circle  at  their  feet ;  the  savage-looking 
mountain  tracts,  the  lonely  tarns,  the  foamy  waterfalls,  the  riotous, 
blithesome  streamlets  I 

During  last  summer  we  resolved  upon  undertaking  a  pedestrian 
excursion  through  the  more  interesting  portions  of  that  wildest  of 
Irish  counties,  Donegal.  We  had  previously  heard  many  stirring 
accounts  of  the  scenic  attractions  of  this  part  of  Ireland ;  but  the 
entertainment  which  we  actually  derived  therefrom,  far  exceeded 
any  expectations  we  had  previously  formed. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  furnish  a  record  of  our  experi- 
ences, it  will  be  expedient  to  specify  the  principal  characteristic 
features  of  the  ancient  Irish  people,  Tiiese  were,  generosity,  hospi- 
tality, gaiety,  ardour  m  love  and  hatred,  credulity  in  falsehood, 
craftiness,  proncness  to  anger  and  violence,  in  conjunction  with  a 
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peculiar  vivacity  of  imagination,  an  enthusiasm  and  impetuosity  of 
passion,  and  an  cxceodinj^'  piety  and  devotedness  to  religious  duties. 
We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  amplify  upon  the  items  of  this 
catalogue,  but  we  shall  merely  mention  the  fact,  that  the  land, 
marks  of  the  tirst  seven  of  these  characteristics  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  long  since  obliterated,  but  manifold  vestiges  of  the 
remaining  three  still  subsist  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  island. 

Our  preparations  for  the  journey  were  soon  completed.  We 
mounted  a  pair  of  gaiters,  and  provided  a  pair  of  stout  boots.  We 
did  not  neglect  to  bring  a  small  bottle  of  spirits  of  wine,  so  as  to 
rub  the  feet  well  every  night,  thereby  contracting  the  skinny 
tissues,  and  obviating  blisters  and  swelling.  With  a  well-fumished 
wallet  slung  over  our  shoulders,  and  a  stout  staff  in  our  hands,  we 
marched  gallantly  forth  upon  our  adventurous  journey. 

Wc  arrived  safely  at  a  small  village  called  Letterkenny,  in  the 
County  of  Donegal,  on  one  fine  summers  evening,  about  the 
middle  of  July.  We  passed  the  night  there  at  a  tolerably  com- 
fortable hotel ;  and  at  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morniDg  we 
proceeded  by  the  van  which  runs  hence,  with  mails  and  passengers 
to  a  small  seaport  village  called  Dunfanaghy,  situated  upon  the 
shore  of  a  small  estuary  adjacent  to  Sheep  Haven.  Having  arrived 
at  this  place  at  about  half-past  ten  a.m.,  we  occupied  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  traversing  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood.  In 
attempting  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  cliffs  of  Haven  Head  (about 
300  feet  above  the  sea),  we  were  caught  in  an  excessively  weighty 
shower,  and  compelled  to  divert  our  footsteps  towards  the  left-hand 
side  of  our  original  course.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that 
it  certainly  does  know  how  to  rain,  and  no  mistake,  in  this 'part  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions.  The  realms  of  the  sky  seemed  to  be 
completely  usurped  by  a  vast  mass  of  very  watery- looking  clouds, 
which,  after  discharging  a  considerable  portion  of  the  contents  in  an 
excessively  ruthless  and  merciless  manner,  over  (one  might  think) 
the  entire  face  of  the  country,  retired  behind  the  hills,  as  it  were,  to 
compose  themselves  for  a  season. 

After  walking  for  about  a  couple  of  miles  over  a  sandy  waste, 
we  arrived  at  the  rocky  coast,  and  obtained  a  glimpse  of  a  specimen 
of  those  fine  and  agreeably  diversified  views,  only  to  be  observed  in 
the  north  and  west  of  Ireland.  It  is  totally  impossible  to  render 
adequate  justice  to  the  wild  beauty  of  scenes  of  this  peculiar 
character.  The  dark  purplish-grey  rocks,  everywhere  marvellously 
rugged  and  diversified  as  regards  form  and  outline,  contrast 
strangely  and  gloomily  with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  foamii^ 
surge  that  gleams  so  lustrously  at  their  feet.  Assuredly  it  may  be 
affirmed  tliat  pictorial  effects  of  this  description  cannot  readily  be 
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distinguished  in  our  every-day  communings  with  nature.  The 
perpetual  effervescent  movement  of  the  breakers,  and  the  powerful 
contrast  they  afford  with  the  stillness  of  the  rocks  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  comparatively  placid  sheet  of  water  on  the  other,  plea- 
surably  affect  the  nervous  and  muscular  apparatus  of  the  spectator's 
eye ;  while,  in  conjunction  therewith,  a  supplementary  suf^gestive 
effect  (such  as  that  due  to  a  reflected  emotion  of  awe  or  wonder) 
may  probably  operate. 

After  surveying  the  coast  in  an  eastwardly  direction  for  about 
half-an-hour  or  so,  we  returned  homewards,  obtaining,  as  we 
marched^  an  exceedingly  extensive  and  broadly-picturesque  view  of 
Dunfanaghy  and  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

On  the  following  morning  we  traversed  a  distance  of  seven  miles 
on  the  mail  car,  and  arrived  at  a  small  hamlet,  or  rendezvous,  called 
Cross-roads.  It  was  from  this  point  that  our  pedestrian  labours 
properly  commenced  ;  and  no  sooner  had  we  arrived  thereat,  than 
we  started  forthwith,  by  a  road  that  runs  in  a  south.eastemly 
direction^  towards  a  small  inland  sheet  of  water  called  Lough 
Beagh.  It  was  evidently  market-day  at  some  of  the  neighbouring 
localities  ;  for  as  we  advanced  homewards  we  met  at  short  intervals 
a  number  of  good-natured-looking  and  apparently  well-to-do 
individuals,  driving  before  them  two  or  three  cows,  or  a  flock  of 
sheep,  or  a  pig  or  two,  according,  we  shall  suppose,  as  they  had 
intended  to  dispose  of  them  at  the  fair. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  we  had  travelled  for  about  the 
distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  that  we  encountered  anything 
particularly  remarkable.  Hitherto  we  had  been  engaged  in  traver- 
sing a  desolate  boggy  tract  of  country,  occasionally  intersected  by 
narrow,  bubbling  rivulets.  But  now,  as  we  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  thereto,  an  extremely  conspicuous  and  picturesque  object 
presented  itself  to  view  in  the  distant  landscape.  This  consisted  of 
a  curious  rotund-topped  mountai  n  mass,  about  2197  feet  high,  and 
bearing  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  Irish  pig-stye. 
It  is  called  Muckish  Mountain, — a  title  which  signifies  its  prototype 
in  the  Celtic  tongue.  As  we  rounded  its  base,  we  observed  that  we 
were  about  to  enter  a  long  narrow  alley,  situated  between  it  on  the 
one  hand,  and  high  hills  belonging  to  the  great  Erigail  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  other.  As  the  gloom  of  the  mountain-valley 
gathered  close  around  us,  and  enveloped  us  in  its  sombre,  yet 
eminently  pleasing  toils,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  remarkably 
interesting  situation.  On  either  hand  there  extended  a  wild 
waste  of  rocky  surface,  occasionally  brightened  with  the  gleaming 
waters  of  some  mountain  rivulet  prattling  on  its  way,  as  it  leaped 
playfully  adown  its  steep  and  tortuous  channel.  Beyond,  and  except 
a  few  sheep  of  a  diminutive  size,  that  were  quietly  browsing  on  the 
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lonely  hill  sides,  nothing  endowed  with  life  was  discernible  within, 
the  precincts  of  this  valley.  The  mountain-tops  were  clothed  at 
sundry  intervals  with  broad  patches  of  a  bluish-grey  marl,  or 
grauular  limestone,  which  invested  them  with  a  raoumful  air 
eminently  suggestive  of  coldness,  dreariness,  and  loneliness.  To  be 
thus  secluded  from  the  distracting  toils  and  cares  of  the  world — to 
be  locked  up  in  one  of  nature's  grandest  fastnesses,  surrounded  by 
an  accumulation  of  pre-eminently  affecting,  picturesque,  or 
suggestive  objects,  is  forsooth  to  be  located  in  a  situation  which  is 
adequately  adapted  to  generate  some  of  the  grandest  and  most 
Godlike  appetencies  of  the  human  soul.  We  passed  slowly  onwards 
within  the  precincts  of  this  profoundly  interesting  vale,  deeply 
affected  by  its  solemn  silence  and  wild  sequestered  solitariness,  until 
we  arrived  at  a  gentle  acclivity  in  the  road,  which  conducted  us 
forth,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  from  the  pleasant  thraldom  of  the 
mountains. 

No  sooner  had  we  emerged  therefrom,  than  a  prospect  of 
mingled  magnificence  and  sublime  grandeur  was  suddenly  ushered 
into  view.  Towards  the  left-hand  side  a  splendid  panorama  of 
gleaming  fields,  hills,  and  lakes  was  exhibited.  Immediately  in 
front,  and  towards  the  right,  a  gloomy  pall  of  dense  rain-clouds 
completely  invested  the  topomost  extremities  of  a  range  of  hills 
which  terminated  the  landscape  in  that  direction.  In  fact,  the 
realms  of  th6  sky  were  compactly  occupied  by  a  heavy  and  por- 
tentous mass  of  mournful-looking  clouds,  which  cast  a  black  cloak 
over  the  face  of  the  hills,  thereby  revealing  their  aspect  in  a  mood 
of  gloom  to  great  advantage. 

We  now  advanced  for  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  exit 
from  Muckish  Gap,  and  crossing  a  small  streamlet,  called  the 
Calabber  River,  we  set  foot  upon  the  high  road  which  leads  due 
westwards  in  the  direction  of  Queedore.  We  had  now  arrived  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  highlands  of  Donegal ;  and  as  we  directed 
our  course  westwards,  we  found  ourselves  traversing  the  centre  of  a 
mountain  pass,  or  extensive  valley  about  a  mile  wide.  The 
constituents  of  the  Erigail  chain,  which  here  traverse  the  country  in 
a  south-westwardly  direction,  occupied  the  landscape  upon  the 
right-hand  side;  while  towards  the  left  a  rugged  and  desolate 
mountain  wall,  called  Derryweagh,  completely  precluded  the 
wanderer's  gaze  in  that  direction.  Between  the  former  and  the 
roadside  there  intervened  a  barren  and  desolate  expanse  of  bog-land, 
absolutely  sterile  by  reason  of  the  preponderating  superabundance 
of  organic,  and  the  consequent  destitution  of  inorganic  material. 
The  dreary  prospect  too,  was  totally  unrelieved  by  the  intervention  of 
a  single  object  whereon  the  surfeited  eye  might  rest.  The  wide-spread 
desolation  of  the  scene,  the  utter  absence  of  any  indication  of  culti- 
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vation,  or  of  the  presence  and  habitation  of  man,  and  the  peculiar 
corporeal  eflFect  generated  by  the  atmospheric,  or  other  influences 
which  were  exerted  for  the  time  being  thereupon,  conjointly  ope- 
rated  in  the  production  of  a  spectacle  equally  competent  either  to 
803the  and  tranquiilise  the  most  exuberant  prodigality  of  animal 
excitement,  or  to  kindle  into  a  fervent  and  wide-spread  glow,  the 
most  torpid  or  undeviating  fancy. 

We  had  prosecuted  our  forward  march  for  upwards  of  a  couple 
of  miles,  when  a  spectacle  was  exhibited  to  our  gaze  which  may  bo 
regarded  as  the  most  grateful  and  memorable  in  our  expedition.  A 
deep  cleft  in  the  mountain-wall,  which  extended  on  our  right, 
disclosed  to  view  the  glistenin  jj  waters  of  a  wild  and  savage -looking 
mountain  tarn.  Dark  and  dismal  was  the  aspect  of  the  picture  ; 
and  the  black  and  barren  mountain  sides  which  flanked  the  hollow 
seemed  to  tincture  the  waters  with  deep  dashes  of  their  own  dismal 
hue.  The  general  aspect,  situation,  and  environments  of  this 
exhibition  of  highland  scenery  were  profoundly  impressive.  It 
relied  not,  however,  solely  upon  itself  for  the  production  of  a  potent 
and  memorable  efifect ;  for  the  power  of  the  association  summoned 
manifold  reminiscenes  of  kindred  solemn  scenes  to  its  assistance. 
The  dreariness  and  desolation  of  the  adjacent  country,  the  vapour- 
laden  atmosphere,  and  the  comparative  sameness  and  monotony  of 
the  scene,  by  obviating  all  sources  of  distraction'  or  exhiliration, 
paved  the  way  for  the  production  of  a  grave  and  solemn  emotional 
effect.  This  emotional  efifect  in  its  turn  was  favourable  to  the  flow 
of  the  mental  life  and  fantastic  imagery  in  a  particular  direction ; 
and  this  we  apprehend  to  be  the  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  now  indicated.  We  paused  for  several  minutes  in  the 
spot  where  my  eyes  had  first  been  riveted  by  the  pleasing  spell. 
As  generally  presented  to  our  gaze,  the  aspect  of  water,  whether 
sea,  lake,  or  river,  is  bright  light,  and  cheerful ;  but  here,  being 
dark  and  dismal,  encompassed  by  black,'unvaried  mountain  masses, 
and  dreary  moorland  wastes,  it  furnished  a  spectacle  at  once  rare 
and  highly  impressive.  Even  now  as  we  recall  to  mind  the  image 
of  this  dreary  lake,  we  are  conscious  that  its  pristine  force  has  not 
in  the  least  abated. 

We  trudged  onwards  lingeringly,  still  experiencing  the  heart- 
quaking  thrill  of  emotional  excitement  induced  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  remarkable  scene  delineated  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
A  short  distance  further  forwards  we  arrived  in  the  centre  of 
another  mountain  amphitheatre  of  prodigious  dimensions.  Here  is 
the  seat  of  the  water-shed,  which  divides  the  basins  of  the  rivers, 
respectively  flowing  northwards  from  those  pursuing  a  southernly 
or  westwardly  course.  A  little  further  on  the  details  of  the  forelying 
landscape  are  observed  to  develop  themselves  in  a  very  eflfectiva 
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and  thorough-going  manner  ;  and  a  highly  picturesque  view  of 
Erigail  Mountain  (2466  feet  high)  is  attained.  Its  sides  are 
remarkably  precipitous,  indicating  the  primitive  geological  forma, 
tion  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  its  crest  is  crowned 
by  a  broad,  dome-like  expanse  of  greyish-blue  limestone,  pre- 
eminently suggestive  of  loneliness  and  frigidit}''.  As  we  passei 
onwards  through  the  watershed,  sundry  recollections  or  fantastic 
images  of  some  of  the  scenes  encountered  by  Dr.  Livingstone  among 
the  wilds  of  Africa,  were  frequently  and  forcibly  suggested.  The 
road  now  inclined  in  a  slightly  circuitous  manner  around  the  ba8e 
of  the  Eringail  Mountain ;  and  shortly  afler  pursuing  its  course  so 
far,  we  were  landed  on  a  **  proud  "  eminence  overlooking  Dunlewy 
Church  and  village  of  the  same  name.  The  appearance  of  the  scene, 
whereto  we  were  now  introduced,  was  eminently  noteworthy  and 
remarkable,  by  reason  of  its  obtrusively  picturesque,  sublime,  and 
even  beautiful  lineaments.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  imme- 
diately  opposite,  a  wild  and  gloomy  opening  in  the  hills  was 
conspicuously  discernible.  This  was  the  entrance  to  the  Poisoned 
Glen,  a  name  eminently  adapted  to  give  expression  to  its  general 
aspect,  and  the  highly  suggestive  efficacy  of  the  vapoury  cloak  where- 
with  it  was  enveloped.  Many  a  fantastic  legend — the  oflTspring  of 
its  awe-inspiring  influence,  is  associated  with  this  wild  and  lonely 
spot.  Towards  the  right-hand  side  thereof,  a  charming  expanse  of 
silvery,  placid  water  (Loughs  Dunlewy  and  Nancung)  was  revealed. 
The  clear  lustrous  surface,  reflecting  the  cobalt  tint  in  the  sky, 
contrasted  charmingly  with  the  dark  purplish  grey  shade,  prevalent 
in  the  surrounding  landscape.  Situated  thus  conspicuously  amid 
an  environment  composed  of  rugged  features,  the  aspect  of  these 
lakes  forcibly  impressed  the  mind  with  the  notion  of  unruffled, 
thoroughly  soul-satisfying  tranquillity. 

After  briefly  enjoying  the  charming  scene,  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  which,  by  the  way,  the  lustrous  radiance  of  the  sun,  in 
conjunction  with  the  fresh  and  cooling  breezes,  furnished  valuable 
assistance,  we  resumed  our  march,  traversing  the  banks  of  the 
aforesaid  lakes,  but  meeting  nothing  particularly  noteworthy  until 
we  arrived  at  the  Gueedore  Hotel.  Here,  after  laying  in  sufficient 
nutritive  material  in  the  shape  of  beef-steak,  &c.,  for  the  purpose 
of  replenishing  our  well-nigh  exhausted  store  of  physical  energy, 
we  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  a  quiet  manner.  It  may 
be  parenthetically  remarked  here,  that  this  house  constitutes  the 
head-quarters  of  a  **  brilliant"  band  of  zealous  anglers.  To  the 
fishy  conversation,  therefore,  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  tribe 
we  were,  of  course,  compelled  to  listen  during  the  evening.  The 
colloquy  was  indeed  thoroughly  interlarded  with  "  fish,  fish,  fish !" 
It  would  forsooth^  appear  as  if  some  potent  being  had  paralysed  the 
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chain  of  their  ideas,  or  so  contracted  them  as  to  cause  them  to 
run  in  an  excessively  fishy  channel.  At  all  events  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  this  course  of  conduct  is  preferable  to  that  of  talking 
scandal  about  one's  neighbour^, — a  proceeding,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  decidedly  much  too  prevalent  now-a-days. 

However,  on  the  following  morning,  we  regaled  ourselves 
heartily  on  some  of  the  constituents  of  that  particular  lower  animal 
which  on  the  previous  evening  had  so  thoroughly  succeeded  in  con- 
tracting the  sphere  of  the  ideas,  opinions,  &c.,  of  the  aforesaid 
piscatorial  fraternity.  The  flavour  of  the  salmon  that  frequent  this 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  is,  indeed,  something  worth  ex- 
perience ;  and  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  convey  a  gentle  hint) 
might  be  found  not  unworthy  to  affect  the  gustatory  nerves  of  a 
personally  present  member  of  its  reigning  family. 

After  emerging  from  the  portals  of  the  comfortable  Gweedore 
Hotel  (for  the  manner  in  which  the  windows  thereof  are  boarded, 
is  somehow  or  other,  powerfully  suggestive  of  the  meaning  conveyed 
by  that  epithet),  we  prosecuted  our  intended  journey,  which  now 
assumed  a  southward  course.  After  tramping  for  a  about  a  couple 
of  miles  we  entered  upon  a  tract  of  country  that  would  not  have 
been  unworthy  to  imprint  itself  on  the  Miltonic  eye,  when  he  gave 
utterance  to  the  following  lines — 

"  A  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 
The  seat  of  desolation  void  of  light." 

Patches  of  dreary  and  desolate  moorland,  the  prospect  whereof 
was  occasionally  relieved  by  the  intervention  of  a  series  of  barren 
hillocks,  and  studded  at  intervals  with  a  number  of  wild  and  savage- 
looking  mountain  tarns,  encountered  the  saddened  gaze  on  all  sides 
round.  Innumerable  quantities  of  loosely- scattered  stones,  inter- 
mingled with  huge  boulders  that  bore  evident  indications  of  having 
been  the  sport  of  the  wind  and  rain  for  countless  ages,  were  every- 
where  distributed  over  the  entire  face  of  the  landscape.  It  would 
have  appeared,  moreover,  as  if  nature  or  its  overruling  power,  had 
set  apart  these  plains  as  an  appropriate  arena  for  the  reception  of 
the  prodigious  masses  of  rain — the  product  of  the  condensation  of 
the  densely-charged  vapour  rising  from  the  Atlantic  upon  the  steep 
and  lofty  mountains  predominant  in  this  neighbourhood — that  fall 
in  this  comer  of  the  island.  Indeed,  there  was  a  peculiar  **  feel " 
about  the  atmosphere  that  might  have  been  not  unjustly  attributed 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  and  consequent  effect  of  a  vast  and  storm- 
riven  ocean.  At  intervals,  too,  the  smoke  of  a  turf  fire  curling 
slowly  over  the  top  of  an  exceedingly  primitive-looking  dwelling 
could  be  plainly  discerned.  No  windows  or  doors  therein,  and 
ingress  or  egress  therefrom  apparently  prohibited  by  the  preseiice  of 
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a  volume  of  dense,  black  smoke,  slowly  emerging  from  the  doorway 
—in  short,  the  whole  structure  presented  the  appearance  of  an 
exaggerated  pigsty  rather  than  that  of  a  civilised  human  abode. 
The  soil,  too,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  destitute  of  the  requisite  inorganic  material,  and  super- 
abundantly saturated  with  the  rains  of  heaven,  completely  forbade 
the  intrusion  of  the  husbandman.  We  Englishmen  prattle  too 
much  about  the  poverty  of  Ireland.  Let  any  one  gaze  for  a  moment 
upon  the  scene  now  delineated,  and  we  apprehend  that  his  querulous 
energies  will  be  somewhat  composed  or  entirely  silenced. 

After  passing  through  Dunglow,  a  small  fishing  village,  we 
encountered  a  supremely  interesting  succession  of  black  and  barren 
mountain  prospects  highly  suggestive  of  more  splendid  scenery 
towards  the  quarter  where  they  were  discernible.  On  the  left, 
band  side,  a  series  of  agreeable  and  pleasantly  diversified  views  of 
the  sea  coast  greeted  the  gaze.  Hitherto  we  had  observed  very 
few  specimens  of  the  genus  Ao/wo;  but  now  solitary  individuals 
not  unfrequently  appeared  along  the  road,  who,  though  apparently 
somewhat  amazed  at  our  appearance  in  these  wild  parts,  nevertbe- 
less  invariably  saluted  us.  It  may  be  parenthetically  remarked 
here,  that  the  **  crafty  "  accent  so  prevalent  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  island  is  not  at  all  distinguishable  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 
The  method  of  pronouncing  English  pursued  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  latter  portion  of  the  country  is  evidently  influenced  or  tempered 
by  their  habit  of  conversing  amongst  themselves  in  their  own  native 
Gaelic  tongue. 

We  arrived  safely  at  the  romantic  valley  of  Gweeburra.  A 
sweet  and  placid  river  here  gently  falters  on  its  course  to  the  sea. 
We  crossed  it  on  the  brawny  shoulders  of  a  fisherman,  who  offered 
his  assistance.  The  view  looking  up  this  charming  vale  is  remark- 
ably  fine,  embracing  Slieve  Snaght  and  the  Glendowan  range  of 
mountains,  which  stretch  away  in  tall,  glittering  peaks  embossed 
against  the  sombre  background  of  the  sky.  Shortly  afterwards  we 
encountered  another  very  fine  tract  of  mountain  scenery,  around 
which,  no  doubt,  many  a  wild  and  fantastic  legend  has  clustered. 

The  gloomy  and  soul-subduing  character  of  the  scenery  which 
we  had  hitherto  been  engaged  in  traversing  is,  we  apprehend,  pre- 
eminently calculated  to  induce  and  foster  that  peculiar  tone  or 
frame  of  body  and  mind  which,  under  the  dominion  of  awe  or  fear, 
is  adequately  competent,  or  at  least  ancilliary,  to  the  building  of 
fantastic  notions,  and  to  imbue  them  with  rather  more  than  a  slight 
tinge  of  veracity  or  probability.  The  dismal  aspect  of  such  scenes 
must  inevitably  saturate  the  soul  of  the  lonely  frequenter  thereof 
with  something  of  their  own  hue,  and  thuswise  furnish  a  congenial 
soil  for  the  effective  development  of  awe,  love,  or  the  devotional 
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entiment.  Moreover,  the  comparative  ignoraDce  and  the  peculiar 
redulous  temperament  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  wild  solitudes 
aust  have  furnished  valuable  accessories  to  the  fabrication  of  a 
himerical  world — the  world  of  fairies,  elves,  spbrits,  &c.  This 
upramundane  sphere  of  existence  was  invented  by  the  mind,  in 
rder  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  phenomena  which  came  to 
•ass  outside  the  circumference  of  nature's  ordinary  operations. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Glenties,  a  village  notable  for  the  pigni- 
icant  presence  of  a  large  and  commodious  workhouse ;  and  on  the 
3llowing  morning  we  pushed  on  towards  Ardara.  We  had  now 
ntered  within  the  region  of  round  towers,  ancient  crosses,  ruined 
hurches,  &c.  The  whole  country,  indeed,  abounds  with  relics  of 
he  pious  zeal  and  indefatigable  missionary  labours  of  the  cele- 
brated St.  Columba,  or  Columbkille.  Now,  how  does  it  happen 
hat  the  country  should  be  so  especially  remarkable  for  tlie  richness 
nd  variety  of  its  vestiges  of  piety  ?  In  endeavouring  to  furnish  an 
xplanation  of  this  phenomenon  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
Q  those  old  times  there  probably  existed  none  of  those  stimulating 
xx^essories  (such  as  grand  music,  &c.)  which  at  the  present  day  are 
eckoned  almost  indispensable  ingredients  in  the  public  worship  of 
he  Almighty.  The  pure  mental  emotion  based  upon  the  native 
[evotional  appetency  of  the  humanjsoul  must,  therefore,  have 
umished,  in  its  highly-stimulated  condition,  the  mainspring  of 
hat  intense  devotional  enthusiasm  which  has  ever  been  a  specially 
)redominant  feature  in  the  character  of  Erin's  sons  and  daughters. 
Those  who  brand  the  Roman  Catholic  religious  system  with  the 
tigma  of  being  principally  constituted  of  theatre,  parade,  and 
ostentation  must  somehow  explain  how  congenially  it  flourished  of 
?ore  amid  the  desolate  solitude  of  the  bogs  and  mountains  of  Ireland, 
^o  gorgeous  cathedrals,  reared  under  the  dictates  of  consummate 
irchitectural  art,  no  resplendent  vestments  and  sweet-smelling 
ncense ;  nothing  but  the  holy  cloister,  the  silent  cell,  the  preacher's 
iloquence,  the  unsophisticated  prayer,  and  the  powerful  operation 
►f  a  highly- impressive  environment  of  physical  influences  partici- 
>ated  therein.  At  the  present  day  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
several  individuals  in  this  part  of  Ireland  walk  the  distance  of  four, 
ive,  six,  and  even  eight  miles,  merely  in  order  to  attend  mass  at 
heir  parish  chapel  on  Sunday.  Did  Methodism  itself  ever  operate 
hus  powerfully. 

We  broke  ofif  our  narration  during  our  advance  upon  the 
Tillage  of  Carricks.  Let  us  now  resume  it,  and  observe  that  while 
ve  were  occupied  in  journeying  to  this  place,  we  passed  through  a 
rery  wild  and  magnificent  glen  called  Gesh.  This  consists  of  a 
leep  hollow  scoops  out  betwixt  two  hills,  which  slope  majestically 
m  either  side  thereof.     A  river  rushes  through  the  defile,  with 
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wild  turbuleDce  and  impetuosity ;  and  at  the  farthest  extremity 
thereof,  the  road  gradually  ascends  in  a  spiral  manner  till  it  attains 
the  topmost  extremity  of  an  elevation  which  flanks  that  portion  o{ 
its  boundary.  Having  arrived  at  the  summit  thereof,  we  obtained 
a  truly  sublime  and  magnificent  view  of  the  tract  of  scenery  we  had 
just  traversed.  On  continuing  our  journey  southwards  another 
desolate  waste  of  dreary  bog,  studded  with  wretched  hovels,  was 
exhibited  to  view.  Clouds  of  misty  vapour  now  darkened  the  air, 
and  rolled  in  billowy  volumes  over  the  desolate  fields  and  hills.  We 
had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  this  visitation  in  no  way  resembled 
the  **pea.soup'*  fog  of  London;  on  the  contrary,  its  odour  was 
rather  fresh  and  pleasant,  and  not  at  all  irritating  to  the  chest  and 
lungs. 

We  arrived  at  the  Carricks  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and 
having  refreshed  ourselves  in  the  precincts  of  a  large,  airy,  and 
excellently-conducted  hotel,  on  the  next  morning  we  scrambled  to 
the  summit  of  Slieve  League,  a  colossal  mountain  mass  that  rises 
in  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rugged  rock,  to  the  height  of 
1972  feet  above  the  waves  o'er  which  it  frowns.  We  were  con- 
ducted thereunto  by  a  guide,  a  young  lad  of  excellent  appearance, 
agility,  and  intelligence.  On  the  way  we  traversed  a  number  of 
fields  and  hollows  which  were  beautifully  carpetted  with  a  species 
of  heather  {Ericci).  How  charmingly  the  sweet  and  tender  flask- 
shaped  flowers  peeped  forth  from  their  dense  leafy  environments, 
and  exhibited  the  beautiful  amid  scenes  of  rough  and  rugged 
sublimity !  At  the  summit,  a  scene  of  unrivalled  magnificence 
burst  upon  the  sight.  The  ocean,  in  gentle  agitation,  was  radiant 
with  the  lustre  of  the  noontide  sun  ;  while  turning  northward,  the 
gleaming  splendour  of  the  mountain  peaks  of  Donegal  impressed  the 
mind  with  cheering  and  grateful  feelings. 

After  briefly  enjoying  the  eminently  picturesque  prospect,  we 
descended,  and  thuswise  terminated  the  more  interesting  and 
and  memorable  portion  of  our  tour  among  the  wilds  of  Donegal. 
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SONG  OF  THE  BRAVE  MAN. 

From  the  German  of  BUrger. 
BY    JULIA     GODDARD. 


High  raise  for  the  brave  a  noble  song, 

As  an  organ  peal  or  a  chime  of  bells. 
For  one  of  courage  mighty  and  strong, 

Whom  gold  would  reward  not,  my  story  tells. 
Thank  Heaven !  I  have  the  power  and  will 
To  sing,  and  to  honour  the  brave  man  still. 

The  thaw-wind  came  from  the  Southern  Sea, 
And  passed  o'er  the  land  with  misty  breath ; 

And  before  it  the  scattered  clouds  did  flee, 
As  folks  that  the  wolf  chases  unto  death ; 

It  swept  o'er  the  fields,  and  the  forest-boughs  brake. 

And  it  burst  the  thick  ice  on  the  river  and  lake. 

On  the  blue  mountain  peaks  it  melted  the  snow. 
And  the  torrent^  increased  from  a  thousand  sources, 

Engulfs  in  its  waters  the  valley  below, 
And  swells  the  river  that  onward  courses. 

High  roll  the  waves  on  their  headlong  path. 

Heaving  the  mighty  ice-blocks  in  their  wrath. 

On  ponderous  basement  of  massive  stone, 

With  htovy  arches  and  pillars  tall, 
Across  the  river  a  bridge  is  thrown. 

On  the  centre-arch  rises  a  dwelling  small — 
There  lives  the  tollman  with  child  and  wife, — 
Oh,  tollman!  oh,  tollman!  escape  for  thy  life  I 

On  thunders  the  river  with  deafening  roar. 
Loud  howls  the  storm,  and  the  waves  dash  high  ; 

The  toll-keeper  gazes  the  wild  waters  o'er. 
And  shuddering  looks  on  the  danger  nigh. 

"Ob,  merciful  Heaven,  have  pity  on  me !" 

Lost !  lost !  who  on  earth  shall  deliver  thee  \ 
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The  splintering  ice  bursts,  crash  upon  crash, 
From  the  banks  where  it  lately  so  calmly  lay ; 

And  against  the  bridge  doth  heavily  dash, 
Till  at  each  end  the  pillars  are  carried  away. 

The  shuddering  tollman  with  wife  and  child 

Shrieks  louder  yet  than  the  storm  so  wild. 


The  splintering  ice  rolls,  shock  upon  shock, 

One  pillar  after  another  is  gone ; 
Asunder  is  burst  each  massive  block, 

And  tremble  the  mighty  foundations  of  stone. 
Destruction  is  near !  see  the  raging  strife ! 
May  merciful  Heaven  preserve  thy  life  ! 

Look  out !  on  the  distant  shore  a  crowd 

Of  trembling  gazers  watch  feai'fully ; 
Each  wrings  his  hands  and  cries  aloud, 

But  none  may  the  bold  deliverer  be. 
And  the  shuddering  tollman  with  wife  and  child 
Shrieks  louder  yet  than  the  storm  so  wild. 

As  an  organ  peal  or  a  chime  of  bells 

High  raise  the  song  to  the  man  so  brave  ; 

Come,  tell  me  his  name,  or  say  where  dwells 

The  man  who  these  lost  ones  will  venture  to  save. 

Haste !  show  thyself,  brave  one,  ere  hope  have  fled  I 

Destruction  speeds  onward  with  merciless  tread. 

Who  gallopeth  hither  with  speed,  wi  th  speed  ? 

Why  waves  he  bis  head  on  high  ? 
'Tis  a  noble  count,  on  a  noble  steed, 

With  a  purse  of  gold  filled  heavily. 
**  Two  hundred  broad  pieces  to  him  who  will  dare 
To  rescue  the  lost  ones  perishing  there  f" 

Who  is  the  bravest  amongst  the  throng  ? 

His  fame  my  song  to  the  world  declare. 
To  the  Count  high  courage  doth  belong ; 

But  a  braver  than  he  standeth  there. 
Oh,  brave  man !  brave  man  !  quickly  come  forth, 
Destruction  flies  swift  on  its  work  of  wrath. 
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And  higher  and  higher  the  waters  riae, 

And  loader  and  louder  howls  the  blast ; 
And  the  heart  of  each  gazer  within  him  dies^ 

Deliverer,  hasten — fly  fast !  fly  fast  I 
The  last  pillars  and  arches  are  giving  way, 
And  the  torrent  rolls  on  on  its  fearful  way. 


Then  forward  steppeth  a  lowly  man, 
With  staff  in  hand  and  peasant's  dress, 

Yet  all  who  his  calm  firm  features  scan. 
His  true  nobility  confess— 

The  Count  he  approaches,  his  words  doth  hear, 

And  marks  the  tjireatening  danger  near. 


And  strong  in  the  fear  of  Ood  sprang  he 
Into  the  bark  that  was  nearest  tl^e  land. 

And  spite  of  the  storm  and  the  raging  sea. 
He  reaches  the  perishing  band. 

Ah,  woe  1  for  too  small  is  that  tiny  bark 

To  bear  them  all  over  the  waters  dark. 


Three  times  o'er  the  waters  that  bark  doth  ride. 

Three  times  it  returns  to  the  shore ; 
And  in  spite  of  the  wind  and  the  raging  tide. 

They  are  saved— all  the  peril  is  o'er : 
Ere  the  last  one  on  firm  dry  land  hath  stepped 
The  last  pillars  and  arches  away  are  swept. 

And  who  is  the  man  who  hath  felt  no  fear 
To  venture  his  life  on  the  dangerous  wave  ? 

Had  the  sound  of  gold  never  rilng  in  his  ear, 
Oh,  say,  would  that  peasant  have  been  so  brave  \ 

Had  the  Count  never  offered  that  purse  of  gold, 

Would  the  humble  peasant  have  been  so  bold  ? 


"  Here,"  cried  the  Count,  **  most  valiant  friend, 
Take  thy  reward,  'tis  earned  manfully," 

Full  well  did  the  noble  Count  intend, 
And  a  true  and  a  lofty  soul  had  he  ; 

But  higher  and  holier  beat  that  day, 

The  heart  'neath  the  peasant's  rude  garb  that  lay, 
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"  I  do  not  barter  for  gold  my  life  ; 

With  the  poor  tollman  your  riches  share. 
He  has  lost  all  in  the  raging  strife  ; 

I  have  enough  to  be  free  from  care." 
Thus  spoke  the  brave  peasant  with  lordly  tone, 
And  turned  from  the  gazing  crowd,  and  is  gone  ! 


High  raise  to  the  brave  a  noble  song, 
As  an  organ  peal  and  a  chime  of  bells  ; 

"Whom  gold  can  reward  not,  to  him  doth  belong 
The  homage  that  deep  in  the  poet's  heart  dwells. 

Thank  Heaven  the  jjower  is  given  to  me, 

To  honour  the  brave  man  immortally. 
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THE  MODEL  LIFE. 

(FROM  A  PflYSlOLOGICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW.) 
BY  DR.  ANDREW  WILSON. 

To  rule  one's  life  and  its  varied  interests — physical  and  mental — 
wisely  and  '\^ell,  must  be  admitted  to  constitute  the  highest  aim  of 
man's  estate.  But  most  of  us  find  that  the  satisfactory  ruling  of 
our  lives  is  a  matter  proportionally  difficult  as  it  is  desirable.  The 
many  causes  of  disease  with  which  modern  life  teems  ;  the  difficulty 
of  preserving  health  amid  occupations  which  may  of  themselves 
induce  disorder  in  our  frames,  together  with  the  prevalence  of  un- 
favourable conditions — such  as  poverty,  hereditary  disease,  etc. — 
for  which  we  may  not  in  the  least  degree  be  responsible,  render  the 
problem  of  modelling  our  life  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
nature,  an  almost  insuperable,  and  certainly  a  most  complicated  task. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  general  sphere  of  preventive 
medicine  or  sanitary  science,  which  has  for  its  object  the  teaching 
of  wise  measures  for  the  preservation  of  health,  is  one  which 
includes  in  its  operation  all  classes  of  the  community  or  of  the 
nation  at  large.  Nor  is  it  one  entirely  included  within  the  sphere 
of  the  physician.  No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  saw, 
that  the  man  who  is  his  own  doctor  has  a  fool  for  his  patient ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  himself, 
and  of  the  healthy  constitution  and  functions  of  his  body,  which  every 
man  and  woman  should  possess,  and  which  every  school-boy  and 
school-girl  should  be  taught.  It  may,  therefore,  prove  not  only 
instructive,  but  also  of  interest,  if  we  attempt  very  shortly  to  show 
what  physiology  and  medical  science  in  general,  teach  regarding 
the  due  care  of  our  bodies,  and  the  consequent  prevention  of  disease 
— or  in  other  words,  what  eflForts  we  may  reasonably  make  towards 
the  culture  of  the  model  physical  life. 

As  a  primary  lesson  taught  us  by  watching  the  natural  decay 
of  the  body  and  the  extinction  of  life  from  pure  "old  age," 
physiology  shows  that  we  may  pass  the  dreaded  bourne  of  death 
as  unconsciously  as  we  pass  that  of  our  birth.  There  is  no  reason, 
save  for  the  presence  of  disease,  why  we  should  not  die  as  pain- 
lessly as  we  are  born.  The  typical  death  should  literally  round 
our  life  with  a  sleep,  amid  the  unconscious  depths  of  which  we 
should  pass  quickly  and  easily  from  all  the  busy  wakeful  cares  of 
this  present  existence.  This  sleeping  out  of  life  is  tlie  true 
Euthanasia,  or  painless  dealb-sleep,  which  alone  and  naturally  can 
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rob  death  of  the  terrors  with  which  it  is  invested  in  the  minds  of 
men. 

If  we  study  the  rare  cases  of  this  natural  death  which  now  and 
then  occur,  we  perceive  that  the  natural  process  of  decay  slowly  and 
peacefully  prepares  the  entire  frame  for  its  end.  A  dreamless  sleep, 
involving  only  a  half-sensibility  to  the  surroundings  of  life,  charac. 
terises  the  patient ;  and  as  time  passes  the  slumber  only  deepens;  the 
**  mental  lighte  *'  at  length  expires,  and  the  purely  animal  functions 
of  the  body,  no  longer  required  to  minister  to  the  higher  faculties, 
soon  fail,  and,  lastly,  cease  altogether.  Such  an  ending  to]  life 
should  therefore  be  that  coveted  and  desired  by  all ;  since  its  pheno- 
mena can  only  happen  where  a  healthy  body  and  mind,  which  have 
served  their  day  and  generation  in  all  faithfulness,  at  last  demand 
their  appointed  and  final  rest. 

We  all  know  that  this  painless  termination  to  our  existence  is, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  prevented,  and  supplanted  by  the 
more  or  less  violent  and  pronounced  inroads  of  disease.  And  it 
therefore  becomes  a  chief  consideration  for  us,  to  inquire  into  the 
history  of  diseases  which  mostly  prevail  and  end  life,  and  also  into 
the  circumstances  which  favour  or  prevent  the  development  of 
disease.  That  there  are  unfortunately  very  numerous  ways  and 
means  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  is 
delayed  and  frustrated,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  records  of 
the  physician  give  us  more  than  two  hundred  different  forms  of 
specifie  diseases  to  which  the  human  race  is  liable.  We  have  thus 
the  choice  of  many  ways  of  leaving  this  world  ;  or,  in  some  cases, 
we  may  be  hurried  therefrom  by  a  combmation  of  several  of  these 
two  hundred  odd  causes.  And  it  forms  at  once  a  most  pertinent 
as  well  as  an  interesting  query  to  inquire  how  many  of  these 
diseases  may  be  actually  and  truly  set  down  as  preventible,  through 
attention  to  sanitary  laws,  and  the  regulation  of  our  life  by  these 
laws.  That  a  goodly  percentage  may  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as 
coming  within  the  scope  and  title  of  preventible  disease,  may  be 
illustrated  by  selecting  a  single  case — that  of  ague,  for  example. 
This  disease,  as  most  people  know,  consists  of  a  fever  accompanied 
by  certain  marked  symptoms  and  after-effects,  amongst  which  maj 
be  enumerated  the  well-known  shivering  and  sweating.  Every 
reader  of  Robinson  Crusoe  will  remember  De  Foe's  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  Crusoe's  ague  attack.  Two  hundred  years  ago  ague,  now 
Feldom  or  never  seen,  save  in  the  fen  districts  of  Lincolnshire  and 
in  swampy  regions,  was  common  enough  in  our  towns  and  cities, 
and  the  mortality  from  the  disease  was  of  no  unimportant  extent. 
In  1625,  King  James  I  ,  of  England,  died  of  this  disease,  as  also 
did  Oliver  Cromwell,  at  Somerset  House,  in  1658. 

Ti^p  cause  of  the  decline  and  disappearance  of  this  once  oommoa 
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malady,  is  not  far  to  seek  or  difficult  to  discover.  Having  its 
origin  in  the  malarious  exhalations  from  fens  and  swamps — the 
ague  poison,  "loving  the  ground,"  as  a  medical  writer  fcappily 
expresses  it— the  disease  has  naturally  disappeared  with  the  removal 
of  its  cause.  In  other  words,  attention  to  the  drainage  of  the  coun- 
try, the  cultivation  of  swamps  and  morasses,  and  the  general  im. 
provement  and  extension  of  agriculture,  have  together  tended  to  free 
us  almost  entirely  from  the  still  dreaded  "  shivering-fever  "  of  Italy 
and  elsewhere. 

Thus,  the  natural  surroundings  of  our  lives  conduce,  either  on 
the  one  hand  to  shorten  them,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  prolong  and 
lengthen  our  existence.  A  country  life,  the  praises  of  which  have 
been  and  still  are  sung  by  all,  presents  the  choicest  surroundings 
for  the  favourable  cultivation  of  longevity.  In  the  country  we 
breathe,  for  example,  a  purer  atmosphere ;  the  tendency  to  use  our 
muscles  and  to  take  vigorous  exercise,  strengthens  our  physical 
energies,  and  reacts  upon  the  mind  ;  whilst  the  food  and  drink  of 
the  country  denizens,  are^in  the  main  purer  and  simpler  than  those 
of  the  citizeu,  and  therefore  are  calculated  to  maintain  the  frame 
in  a  healthier  state  than  the  tempting  and  often  doubtful  luxuries 
of  town. 

Similarly  in  the  country,  life  in  its  ordinary  aspects  creeps  slowly 
and  evenly  along,  and  without  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  busy  exist- 
ence that,  for  the  most  part,  forms  the  lot  of  the  town  life.  The 
nervous  loss,  therefore,  is  much  less  in  the  case  of  the  country 
existence ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  great  influence  which 
a  quiet,,  easy-going,  regular  round  of  mental  and  bodily  existence, 
has  on  the  entire  interests  of  the  individual  who  lives  such  a 
life. 

There  is  no  truer  or  more  just  conception  of  the  exact  position 
of  man  in  this  world  than  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase 
that  each  man,  or  each  age,  in  reality  lives  relatively  to  its  environ- 
ments. And,  therefore,  if  we  seek  to  condemn  the  habits  of  our 
predecessors  too  strongly,  we  should  remember  that  tlieir  relations 
to  the  world  of  their  day  may  excuse  much  that  appears  to  us  very 
strange  and  even  bad  in  their  system  of  living.  In  our  day,  for 
example,  education  and  the  spread  of  culture  has  abolished  the  old 
pastime  of  sitting  down  to  dine  sober,  and  rising  from  the  table 
inebriated.  The  fashions  and  tastes,  and  circumstances  of  past  days, 
which  made  an  oath  in  the  lips  of  a  gentleman  seem  a  necessary 
concomitant  to  a  witty  speech,  have  wholly  changed ;  and  relatively 
to  the  fashions  of  our  day,  the  modern  gentleman  eschews  completely 
even  an  approach  to  bad  language.  Yet,  we  may  question  whether, 
in  the  widespread  use  of  tobacco,  for  example,  the  present  age  has 
improved  on  its  predecessors ;  or  whether  relatively  to  the  prevailin;* 
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and  ever-changing  taste  for  sensation  in  literature,  art,  dress,  and 
even  religion  itself,  the  past  might  not  with  some  show  of  reason 
rise  up  to  condemn  us. 

Each  age,  m  short,  has  its  frivolities  and  excellencies  which 
aflfect  either  for  its  hurt  or  for  its  good,  the  life  of  the  time; 
and  the  model  physiological  life  necessarily  participaten  in  every 
change  that,  disturbs  or  alters  the  social  firmament  in  which  we 
exist. 

Physiology,  therefore,  preaches  at  us,  warns  us,  and  threatens 
us,  that  unless  we  live  soberly,  wisely,  and  quietly,  we  shall  pay 
the  penalty  by  incurring  disease  of  one  kind  or  of  another*  It  is 
not  enough,  science  tell  us,  to  better  our  drainage  and  abolish  ague 
and  fevers,  if  in  our  personal  habits  or  life  we  offend  nature  in 
some  other  and  equally  grave  way.  The  whole  secret  of  living,  as 
taught  by  physiology,  is  to  live  simply;  and  those  persons  who  make 
up  their  minds  to  renounce  in  eating  or  drinking,  in  clothes  and  in 
luxuries  of  all  kinds,  what  thimgs  instinct  and  experience  inform  them 
are  injurious  to  the  physical  and  mental  health,  shall  surely  reap 
the  richest  guerdon  that  poor  humanity  can  hope  for — ^health,  pro- 
sperity, and  length  of  days. 
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THOMAS  GILBERT  AINSWORTII. 

Thomas  Gilbert  Ains worth,  brother  of  William  Harrison 
AiDsworth,  the  novelist,  and  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ains- 
worth,  Manchester,  was  born  on  the  4th  October,  1806.  He  was 
named  after  his  father's  friend,  Mr.  Gilbert  Winter.  After  leaving 
school  he  acquired  a  schDol  exhibition,  and  matriculated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  never  graduated.  Attacked  by- 
brain  fever,  while  reading  hard,  he  was  compelled  for  some  time  to 
abstain  from  all  mental  labour,  and  did  not  return  to  the  univer- 
sity.  In  early  youth  he  had  met  with  a  severe  fall,  causing  fracture 
of  the  skull ;  and,  though  he  apparently  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  this  direful  accideut,  irreparable  mischief  was  done.  At  a 
subsequent  date,  when  prosecuting  his  studies  with  the  same  ardour 
as  heretofore,  he  had  a  recurrence  of  the  attack  with  aggravated 
symptoms.  A  very  promising  career  was  thus  cut  short ;  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  his  mental  powers  were  under  a  cloud. 

Thomas  Gilbert  Ains  worth  was  originally  designed  for  holy 
orders ;  but  on  quitting  Cambridge,  as  above-mentioned,  he 
attended  Mr.  Turner's  lectures  in  Manchester,  with  the  intention 
of  adopting  the  medical  profession ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  would  ever  have  practised.  His  habits  were  studious  and 
retired,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  devoted  himself  to 
letters  had  his  health  permitted.  His  personal  appearance  was 
eminently  prepossessing,  and  a  peculiar  interest  ^as  imparted  to  his 
features  by  the  melancholy  expression  of  his  fine  dark  eyes.  His 
manner  was  reserved  and  haughty,  but  he  was  easy  enough  with 
those  he  liked.  Possessing  considerable  conversational  powers,  he 
was  fond  of  argument.  That  he  must  have  diBtinguished  himself, 
had  not  his  intellect  become  unhappily  clouded,  is  the  conviction  of 
those  who  knew  him  intimately  and  loved  him.  One,  among  his 
most  cherished  friends,  and  who  knew  his  capacity,  the  president  of 
the  Chetham  Society,  always  entertained  this  opinion. 

Thomas  Gilbert  Ainsworth  has  left  nothing— at  least,  nothing 
can  be  discovered  among  his  papers — by  which  his  unquestionable 
abilities  can  be  properly  estimated.  On  quitting  the  Manchester 
school  he  wrote  some  valedictory  lines,  which  he  presented  to  Dr. 
Smith,  by  whom  they  were  preserved.  Tlie  doctor  thought  highly 
of  them ;  his  critical  judgment  being  no  doubt,  influenced  by  par- 
tiality for  a  favourite  pupil. 

VALE  TO  THE  MANCHESTER  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

"  Stretched  on  the  pkin  where  valour  bade  him  roam, 
The  dying  Argive  turned  his  eyes  to  home  ; 
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His  glazing  eyes,  though  dimmed  by  death's  chill  hand, 

Instinctive  wandered  to  his  native  laud — 

Of  all  bis  earlj  years  the  much-loved  spot, 

Dear  e'en  in  death— though  distant  unforgot. 

And  lives  there  one  so  void  of  Nature's  grace. 

Alike  indifferent  to  each  change  of  place, 

Who  knows  no  spot  from  which  he  would  not  part, 

By  fond  remembrance  wedded  to  the  heart. 

Which  joy— perchance,  even  grief,  has  rendered  dear. 

And  clsdms,  when  left,  a  tributary  tear  ? 

Who  dead  to  feeling,  nor  to  Nature  true, 

Unmoved,  unmelted,  takes  his  last  adieu  ? 

To  you  with  fonder  thoughts  my  bosom  turns. 

To  you,  unquenched,  the  flame  of  memory  bums. 

Bound  by  a  thousand  recollections  fast. 

The  lingering,  fond  remembrance  of  the  past, 

To  you  I  look,  dear  walls,  as  one  who  leaves 

His  home,  and  hopeless  of  returning,  grieves. 

And  vainly  strives  the  bitter. pain  to  qu«ll, 

That  wrings  his  heart  while  bidding  home  farewell . 

'Twaa  here  to  catch  the  glow  of  classic  lore. 

The  monuments  of  mind  I  pondered  o'er  ; 

Hung  o'er  the  treasures  of  the  Grecian  pfige, 

Electra's  griefs,  Orestes'  frenzied  rage  ; 

Or  'mid  the  trophies  of  a  later  day 

Marked  with  delight  Rome's  intellectual  ray. 

Farewell !  a  long  farewell  to  all  behind 

Fond  thoughts  I  leave,  and  wishes  ever  kind  ; 

But  chief  to  him  my  grateful  thanks  are  due, 

Who  gave  my  powers  assistance  as  they  grew  ; 

Whose  kindness  cherished,  and  whose  care  supplied 

'Mid  learning's  paths  a  never-failing  guide  ; 

Whose  word  encouraged,  and  whose  smile  approved — 

Whom  all  have  honoured,  and  whom  all  have  loved. 

Thomas  Gilbert  AiKswo&Tn. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  boyish  effusion,  it  suflSciently 
attests  the  writer's  deep  sense  of  gratitude  towards  his  revered 
preceptor. 

Thomas  Gilbert  Ainsworth  died  at  Hill-View  Lodge,  Reigate, 
on  the  9th,  and  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery  on  the  12th  inst. 
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THE  RISE  OF  HERO-WORSHIP  AS  AN  ELEMENT 

OF  SOVEREIGNTY. 

BY  G.  LAUKENCE  GOMME,  F.R.  Hist.  S. 

The  admission  of  Mr.  Carlyle  that  his  lectures  on  Hero-worship 
could  do  no  justice  to  the  magnitude  of  the  topic  must  be  our 
excuse  for  the  title  adopted  for  this  paper.  Indeed^  we  may  point 
out  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  dealt  with  the  ultimate  phase  of  Hero- 
worship,  when  it  is  separated  by  a  wide  chasm  from  the  political 
sovereign ;  whereas  we  would  treat  of  its  dawn,  when  it  was 
intimately  connected  with  man's  incipient  idea  of  government. 

We  have  already  suggested*  that  the  original  conception  of 
sovereignty  arose  from  the  patriarchial  element  of  society.  We 
have  now  to  consider  another  element  which,  gathering  its  first 
strength  from  totally  different  causes,  ultimately  based  its  perma- 
nence, as  a  political  influence,  on  a  coalition  with  the  earlier  form  ; 
and  introduced  other  and  more  important  features  into  the  germs 
of  government.  These  features  arose  from  the  desire  of  pro- 
gress, which  took  its  first  step  in  the  shape  of  conquest  and 
aggrandisement,  and  in  this  desire  sprang  to  life  the  conception  of 
a  Hero. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  man  towards  civilisation  it  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  that   this  portion  of  his  history  is  the 
history  of  his  departure  from,  we  will  not  say  a  natural  order  of 
things,  but,  at  any  rate,  a  quieter  and  more  lengthy  advancement 
towards  a  supposed   ultimate   state   of  perfect   civilisation.     Sir 
Henry  Maine  has  noticed  a  solitary  instance  of  a  patriarchal  society 
merging  into  a  nation  and  historically  known  as  such  :  where  the 
families  of  Jacob  and  Esau  separate  and  form  two  nations,  which 
looks,  he  says,  like  the  immature  germ  of  a  state  or  commonwealth, 
and  of  an  order  of  rights  superior  to  the  claims  of  family  relation. 
In  the  obscurity  which  veils  the  origin  of  all  national  life  we  may 
have  lost  the  traditions  of  similar  developments ;  but  again  and 
again  do  we  come  upon  systems  of  government  and  organisations 
nearly  fully  matured,  having  scarcely  a  record  of  their  gradual 
formation  and  not  always  legends  professing  to  give  an  authentic 
narrative  of  primeval  times.    It  may  be  a  question  for  the  science 
of  universal  history  to  decide  in  the  future  how  far  the  straying 
from  a  regular  path  produces  a  real  or  lasting  progression  of  the 

•  Vide  CoLBURK,  page  447. 
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whole  human  race,  but  past  history  does  not  give  much  satisfaction 
on  this  head.  Empire  after  empire  has  given  way  before  the 
march  of  ruder  nations ;  civilisation  has  been  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  devastation  of  barbarism  ;  and  invariably  do  these  rough  con- 
querors appear  to  be  a  type  of  the  primitive  period  of  man's  history. 
How  this  aflfects  the  question  of  modern  civilisation,  in  relation  to 
its  alleged  vast  superiority  over  former  periods  and  over  modem 
barbarism,  we  would  not  pretend  to  decide,  nor  does  it  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry ;  but  that  it  must,  sooner 
or  later,  under  some  shape  or  other,  reach  the  area  of  philosophical 
thought  cannot,  we  venture  to  think,  be  questioned. 

But  the  question  which  is  suggested  to  us  now  is  a  crucial  one. 
Can  we  consider  that  communities  began  to  exist  only  when  a 
family  held  together  instead  of  separating  at  the  death  of  a 
patriarchal  chief?  Side  by  side  with  what  may,  in  one  sense,  be 
considered  a  natural  development  of  society  from  our  first  parents, 
exist  the  almost  necessary  irregularities  of  primitive  thought  and 
passion,  together  with  the  increaoing  difficulties  which  an 
unrestrained  growth  of  population  and  an  undefined  family  con- 
nection must  have  entailed.  The  judicious  reading  of  Niebuhr 
has  considered  these  obstacles,  and  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of 
imagining  tribes  to  have  descended  by  ever- widening  ramifica- 
tions from  a  single  root,  though  he  recognises  the  necessity  of 
mounting  up  in  thought  to  an  age  when  families  springing  firom 
one  stock  and  living  in  a  patriarchal  manner  united  into  a  little 
community.* 

Accordingly  we  very  soon  come  upon  a  set  of  influences  diflFering 
from  the  first  impressions  of  patriarchal  society;  and  foremost 
among  these  influences  is  to  be  seen  a  constant  tendency  to 
individuality,  as  distinguished  from  family  groupings;  or,  to  use 
the  terms  of  Herbert  Spencer,  to  heterogeneity  as  distinguished 
from  homogeneity.  In  the  highest  grade  of  society — the  chieftain 
— it  is  distinctly  felt  as  the  despotism  of  a  great  mind  when 
successful  in  its  undertaking. 

One  of  the  earliest  forms  which  the  power  of  a  chieftain  took  was 
the  extension  of  bis  natural  kindred,  since,  says  Mr.  Morgan  in 
his  stupendous  work  on  the  "  Systems  of  Consanguinity,*'  they  were 
the  natural  guardians  of  his  rights  and  the  avenger  of  his  wrongs. 
Taking  an  axiom  from  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  the  power  to 
increase  among  the  human  species  is  indefinite,  and,  when  exercised 
to  the  utmost  the  actual  multiplication  would  be  extraordinarily 
rapid,t  we  may  perceive  how  very  soon  arose  "  the  struggle  fo? 

•  "Niebuhr's  Rome,"  i.,  pp.  44,  264. 
t "  Political  Ecouomy,"  book  i,  cap.  10.     Malahus  aaaerta  that  populatioa 
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existence.*'  To  obtain  the  best  pasturage  or  hunting-ground  was 
at  once  the  ambition  and  the  glory  of  the  chieftain  ;  and  if  we 
consider  the  masterly  description  of  pastoral  people,  their  passions, 
and  their  habits,  which  is  afforded  us  from  the  pen  of  Gibbon,*  we 
cannot  much  wonder  at  the  din  of  war  still  sounding  in  our  ears, 
when  the  conflict  was  not  political  but  racial. 

This  constant  pressure  of  family  upon  family  soon  produced  a 
most  important  digression  in  the  habits  of  mankind — namely, 
migrations — which  became  the  great,  though  not  immediate  agent 
in  forming  nations  and  languages,  perhaps  races ;  for  a  people 
undergoing  the  hardships  and  toil  of  long  marches  into  distant 
lands  are  likely  to  cling  to  each  other  with  a  tenacity  otherwise 
unknown,  and  to  produce  results  which  may  be  interpreted  by  the 
term  nationality. 

•All  around  the  geographic  centre,  supposed  to  be  the  first  home 
of  mankind,  did  the  untutored  and  barbarous  hordes  spread 
themselves,  forgetting,  to  a  great -extent,  in  their  new  adventures, 
many  of  the  primitive  customs  they  had  formerly  been  ruled  by. 
It  seems  to  be  an  element  common  to  the  nature  both  of  man  and 
the  inferior  animals  to  migrate  periodically  from  one  portion  of  the 
globe  to  another ;  and  though  the  latter  still  continue  the  habits  of 
their  natural  history,  we  cannot  tell  how  far  civilisation  may  have 
formed  a  barrier  to  such  events  happening  in  modern  times  with 
regard  to  mankind,  f 

Historians  have  pointed  out  some  marked  epochs  when 
migrations  have  commenced  in  a  great  number  of  places  almost 
simultaneously,  and  from  what  may  be  gathered  from  these 
accounts  we  have  the  idea  of  tribal  people,  with  no  political 
consolidation,  quitting  their  temporary  homes,  pressing  their 
hordes  on  neishbourin^x  tribes  and  so  disturbino:  the  whole  face  of 
national  history  ;  for  until  later  times  had  produced  a  determined 
stand  by  a  well-peopled  and  organised  state,  one  movement  would 
cause  the  oscillation  of  the  whole.  Rapidity  and  decision  were  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  movements,  and  as  a  wide  space  was 

can  double  irself  in  twenty-five  years.  See  *'  Supplement  to  25th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages." 

•"Decline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  ii.,  cap.  26. 

+  Migrations  are  by  no  means  extinct,  though  not  on  so  vast  a  scale.  It 
may  have  been  a  slriigrjle  of  the  natural  element  which  induced  the  Tartar 
tribes  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  Russia  to  China  in  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Catherine,  and  migrate  in  a  body  from  the  banks  of  the  Don  to  the 
eastern  limits  of  Mongolia.  The  report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  of  1871 
has  dra'vn  attention  to  some  curious  facta  in  connection  with  the  migrations 
of  modern  families  from  '*  house  to  house  in  the  same  parish  or  town,  from 
town,  to  town,  fr.m  country  to  country."— General  Report,  vol  iv.  j  tables  83 
to  98  <show  this  in  statistical  form. 
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open  to  them  so  did  they  rapidly  occupy,  in  ever- widening  outlying 
circles,  those  portions  of  the  earth  which  are  now  known  to  history. 
It  was  thus  that  man  first  gave  himself  the  opportunity  of  national 
life ;  first  broke  asunder  whatever  chains  might  have  rivetted  him 
to  a  spot  he  would  know  and  treasure  as  his  primitive  **  home." 
It  was  thus  that  an  unboken  series  of  migrations  commenced 
which  have  successively  produced  that  phenomenon  of  history 
which  modern  language,  and  therefore  modern  thought,  has 
translated  into  terras  so  familiar  with  us— **  village-community," 
*'  city,''  "  nation,"  ''  empire,"  and  **race." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  progress  of  individuality — that  is, 
the  setting  up  of  tlie  individual  person,  if  not  as  a  unit  of  society, 
certainly  as  an  important  centre-point  in  it — must  have  taken  rapid 
strides  during  the  period  witnessing  the  events  just  touched  upon  ; 
and  so,  indeed,  do  we  find  to  be  the  case. 

At  first,  to  a  great  extent,  we  lose  sight  of  the  individual  hero ; 
for  as  all  acquirements  and  rights  were  the  property  of  thq.  family, 
so  did  the  arabiticn  and  success  of  the  leader  become  first  that  of 
the  family  and  then  that  of  the  tribe.  **  If  a  man,"  says  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  "  Homeric  Studies  "  (iii.  140),  "  is  to  be  described 
as  great,  he  is  always  great  in  debate  and  on  the  field ;  for  everywhere 
in  Homer  we  find  the  signs  of  an  intense  corporate  life,  subsisting 
and  working  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  individual."  But  as  this 
individuality  became  strengthened  it  assumed  more  of  its  own 
characteristic,  and  began  to  rear  its  head  into  a  separate 
existence. 

We  must  neither   deteriorate    the    importance    attached  to 
corporate  life  among  primitive  societies,  nor  the  great  individuality 
that  must  have  been  required  to  overcome  long-standing  family 
prejudices,  and  to  take  the  steps  which,  though  so  tardy  by  the 
light  of  modern  progress,  were,  nevertheless,  necessary  to   bring 
about  the  changes  which  induced  man  to  grow  tired  of  a  never- 
ending  routine.     Mr.  Stubbs,  in  concluding  his  survey  of  the  Tea- 
tonic  migrations  into  Europe,  has  afforded  a  view  of  society  which 
is  wonderfully  apposite  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
inasmuch  as  it  applies  to  a  state  of  things  very  similar  to  the  dawn- 
ing of  social  revolutions,  though  actually  at  a  very  much  later 
period  of  the  world.     **  A  great  family  of  tribes  whose  institutions 
are  all  in  common,  and  their  political  cohesion  untrustworthy,  are 
singularly  capable  of  entering  into  new  combinations  ;  singularly 
liable  to  be  united  under  new  names  so  long  as  they  are  without  a 
great  leader.     Yet,  in  that  very  community  of  institutions,  if  a 
leader  can  be  found  to  impress  upon  them  the  need  of  unity,  and 
to  a>nsolidate  the  higher  machinery  of  political  action  into  a  national 
constitution,  instead  of  small  aggregations  and  tumultory  assodi^ 
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tlons,  they  possess  a  basis  aud  spring  of  life  from  and  by  which 
they  may  rise  into  a  great  homogeneous  people.*'  (England,  i.  36). 

It  was  doubtless  the  growth  of  such  a  phase  as  this  that 
produced  the  picture  of  mankind  under  Turanian  influences.  The 
chief  branches  of  this  stock  all  radiate  from  a  comoaon  centre, 
though  they  are  not  descended  from  one  common  parent  (Bunsen, 
**  Phil,  of  Universal  Hist./*  p.  18).  What,  then,  is  their  condition  of 
national  progress  ?  The  obedience  to  chieftains  who  have  gained 
their  ascendancy,  not  by  the  means  of  patriarchal  desoent  alone — in 
short,  the  blind  worship  of  genius  that  existed  then,  as  it  does  now 
and  will  always  do,  though  the  characteristics  that  command  this 
worship  are  constantly  changing  with  the  progress  of  events.  Thus, 
we  view  heroism  in  its  earliest  phase  as  an  element  of  political 
sovereignty ;  we  view  it  in  its  last,  perhaps  its  nobler  shape,  lis  an 
element  in  intellectual  progress. 

Heroic  government  did  not  altogether  separate  itself  from  the 
patriarchal  at  its  first  dawn,  and  this  would  serve  to  moderate  the 
effect  which  a  violent  or  sudden  digression  might  otherwise  have 
made  upon  man's  mind.  If  the  chieftain  of  a  tribe— already  obeyed 
in  the  light  of  a  parent,  and  respected  in  the  light  of  a  priest- 
showed  a  marked  superiority  for  government  and  power-wielding, 
he  not  only  gathered  round  him  his  own  followers  more  closely,  but 
enlisted  under  his  banner  other  chieftains,  and  consequently  other 
tribes.  Thus,  the  first  who  comes  to  view  on  eastern  soil  is  the 
great  Nimrod,  grandson  of  the  patriarch  Cush.  The  series  of  events 
which  prepared  the  way  for  his  exaltation  as  a  leader  of  men  are 
not  distinctly  traced,  the  conceptions  ascribed  to  him  are  not 
easily  derived  from  the  sterility  of  the  thoughts  of  his  age  ;  but  in 
him  is  shown  the  true  personification  of  Turanian  life.  It  was 
conquest,  not  civilisation — plunder,  not  agriculture — by  which  he 
rapidly  spread  his  dominion,  subduing  or  expelling  the  various 
tribes  then  occupying  the  country.  Canon  Rawlinson  supplies  a 
series  of  thou<jhts  in  connection  with  '*  the  mighty  hunter,**  which 
might  well  be  transcribed  here  ;  and,  though  his  identification  with 
Gisdhubar,  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  leaves  the  historical  fame  of  the 
actual  Nimrod  to  be  shorn  of  many  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  the 
historical  fame  itself  must  still  appertain  to  some  one,  for,  according 
to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  **  there  are  many  traces  in  the  inscriptions 
of  a  tradition  that  the  first  colonists  came  from  Ethiopia  under  the 
leading  of  a  hero  who  answers  to  the  Nimrod  of  Scripture." 

But  heroes  and  the  heroic,  once  having  made  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  mankind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  representa- 
tion of  patriarchal  families  could  not  always  be  maintained  among 
themselves.  Some  member  of  an  obscure  household  would  rise  up 
to  equal,  and  perhaps  surpass,  the  ordinary  leader  of  a  tribe.  There 
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is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  thereby  Ret  aside,  or  perhaps  trampled 
upon  rights  that  had  become  sacred,  and  notions  that  had  become 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  primitive  men,  and  that  to  alleviate  the  results 
of  such  a  trespass  he  based  his  new  conceptions  on  the  natural  for- 
mations  he  found  ready  to  his  hand  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  see  the 
revolutionary  ideas  of  all  ages  have  tended  to  copy,  more  or  less, 
the  model  which  nature  moulded  at  the  commencement  of  social 
life* 

There  is  one  thing  we  must  not  forget  in  the  considerations 
which  have  been  given  to  heroic  government.  While  this  power 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  social  ideas,  it  never  once  entirely 
destroyed  the  symmetry  of  the  primitive  family  community,  nor  abro- 
gated  the  power  of  a  father  over  his  own  family.  Though  it  tended 
to  throw  oflf  less  hardy  or  less  adventurous  individuals  from  some 
particular  family,  it  at  the  same  time  produced  another  order  of 
family  connection,  by  compelling  him  to  seek  refuge  under  the 
household  of  some  other  chieftain ;  for  primitive  thought  could  not 
allow  the  recognition  of  an  individual,  any  more  than  the  feudal 
laws  of  historical  Europe  allowed  a  villein  to  wander  about  the 
country  not  being  under  the  dominion  of  a  lord,t  any  more  than 
Roman  law  admitted  even  the  mention  of  such  a  class  as  fugitives 
or  vagabonds.  J  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  of  altering  the 
nature  of — though  it  did  not  entirely  sever — a  tie  so  completely 
and  powerfully  woven  as  that  of  patria  poteatas — to  call  it  by  its 
well-known  Roman  name — would  open  the  way  to  opposition  when 
occasion  called  it  forth.  Professor  Lazarus  pertinently  suggests 
that  the  curious  set  of  customs  relating  to  the  avoidance  by  each 
.  other  of  parents-in-law  and  children-in-law  are  due  to  excessive 
reaction  B^dAn^i  patria  potestas ;  and  no  doubt  this  is  right.  The 
admittance  of  foster-children  within  the  religion-guarded  barrier  of 
the  family  naturally  tended  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  born 
children  feelings  of  superiority  which  soon  manifested  its  spirit  of 
quasi-opposition.  Bearing  in  mind  this  one  consideration,  we  may 
look  upon  the  early  migration  parties  not  as  a  mere  collection  of  dis- 
contented individuals  under  the  banner  of  an  indiscriminate  leader, 
but  families  and  tribes  in  their  integrity,  who  thus  became  spread 

•  Vide  Grole,  ii.,  464.  "  Without  the  examples  of  houses  that  had  grown 
out  of  faroilies,*'  says  Niebuhr,  "none  would  have  been  formed  as  the 
elements  of  states.'' — Romef  i.,  264. 

t  Vide  Saxon  Laws  of  Kent,  West  Saxons,  Guthrum,  and  Athelstan,  as 
published  by  the  Record  Commission. 

X  Vide  Savigny  "  Priv.  Int.  Law,"  xL  p.  63—"  Even  the  fugitive  slaves 
(errones  fugitivi)  cannot  be  reckoned  in  this  class,  since  they  have,  in  the  legal 
sense,  a  certain  domicile— namely,  that  of  their  masters,** 
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over  the  earth^^and  taught  so  universally  those  customs  common 
alike  to  savage  and  civilised  society  ;  and  though  the  instance  of 
the  wild  people  of  Borneo  is  something  like  evidence  that  mankind 
have  the  ability  to  diffuse  themselves  widely  over  the  globe  without 
associating,  we  have  ample  testimony  that  they  have  not  exercised 
this  ability  to  an  extent  suflScient  to  entitle  it  to  be  classed  among 
the  peculiarities  of  the  human  race. 


WAITING. 

I  AM  waiting  for  my  darling — 

How  dim  the  way,  and  drear  ! 
How  slowly  the  moments  travel  ! 
My  beautiful  is  not  here. 

Wearily  passes  away 
The  lengthening  Mayday, — 
My  beloved  comes  not  near. 

I  watch  the  chance  wayfarers 
Plodding  along  the  street ; 
How  different  e'en  the  fairest 
From  her  I  long  to  meet ! 

No  beauty  can  I  find 
In  any  of  woman-kind, 
Save  only  in  thee,  my  sweet ! 

Blind  with  excess  of  light, 

As  stars  in  the  sun  grow  pale ; 
My  vision  sees  aught  but  her. 
My  ears  list  one  soft  tale. 

The  spell  of  her  gentle  voice 
Still  makes  my  heart  rejoice, 
As  nought  else  can  avail. 

Yet,  alas !  she  cometh  not ! 

And  the  spring  is  sad  and  sere ; 
Sure  the  eventide  draws  on, — 
Yet,  no— the  bright  sky  is  clear. 

The  heaven  is  golden  and  blue. 
And  my  heart  is  gladsome  too — 
For  ray  beautiful  one  is  here  I 

Maurice  Davxes. 
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THE    ARMY    MOBILISATION    SCHEME, 

BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  EOYAL  ORIENTAL  OBDER. 

There  are  no  departments  of  State  which  more  accurately  test  the 
calibre  of  the  Ministry  than  those  entrusted  with  the  armament  of 
the  empire. 

We  may  have  weak  ministers  in  other  departments  without  any 
very  serious  consequences,  for  their  errors  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
neutralised  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  current  of  events  by 
which  they  are  swept  along,  or  away,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  War  Minister 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  may  be  fortuitously  selected 
for  their  high  offices  without  any  consideration  of  their  special 
aptitude,  by  a  premier  who  feels  embarrassed  how  to  provide  for 
partisans,  whose  claims  as  such  may  be  great,  but  whose  pretensions 
and  ambition  are  sometimes  out  of  proportion  to  their  real  ability. 

Lord  Card  well — more  theoretical  than  practical,  and  perplexed 
by  the  counsels  of  those  who  supplied  him  with  technical 
knowledge  for  the  task — made  a  strenuous  attempt  to  re-organise 
the  army,  but  was  exhausted  by  the  effort ;  and,  having  reduced 
it  almost  to  its  primitive  elements,  he  handed  over  the  chaotic  mass 
to  his  successor,  who,  inspired  by  that  martial  ardour  which  is  so 
pleasingly  illustrated  in  our  recent  annals,  professed  himself  the 
ardent  advocate  of  the  aggrieved  officers  and  men,  and,  admitting 
frankly  that  his  zeal  was  in  excess  of  his  qualifications,  the  public, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  drawiog 
his  official  salary  for  work  which  he  promised  to  learn  ;  and,  as  a 
guarantee  of  his  good  faith,  he  professed  to  throw  all  his  energies,  as 
well  as  his  affijctions,  into  the  labours  of  that  Royal  Commission 
which  had  been  extorted  from  his  predecessor,  for  the  purpose  of 
redressing  those  injuries  which  had  been  done  to  army  officers, 
through  the  unavoidable  confusion  arising  from  so  momentous  a 
change  as  the  abolition  of  purchase,  &c. 

But  a  year  has  elapsed,  and  we  regret  to  find  that  the  Minister 
has  not  yet,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  learnt  his  trade" — or,  in 
other  words,  qualified  to  discharge  those  duties  eflfectually  for 
which  he  has  received  an  advance  of  pay.  And,  moreover,  when 
we  consider  the  helplessness  of  a  ruler  deficient  of  that  special 
knowledge  which  alone  can  give  real  power,  and  practically  in  the 
hands  of  his  own  subordinates,  the  principal  of  whom  were  the 
prominent  and  active  agents  of  his  predecessor,  — it  is  difficult  lo 
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conceive,  by  what  means  the  policy  of  the  latter  could,  in  any 
appreciable  degree,  be  altered. 

As  regards  the  Ministry,  it  is  no  advantage  to  have  in  so 
prominent  a  position  a  prophet,  who,  shrinking  from  his  obliga- 
tions, falls  asleep  under  his  gourd. 

As  regards  the  Reorganisation  of  the  Army,  we  find  little 
improvement.  The  machinery  of  the  Cardwell  system  can  scarcely 
be  got  into  motion.  The  depot  centres  are  barely  struggling  for 
existence.  The  linking  of  regiments  has  been  so  altered  from 
the  original  idea  that  it  has  become  little  better  than  a  nominal 
change,  tending  to  nothing  more  important  than  confusing  the 
Army 'List  (at  the  head  of  which,  by  the  way,  appears  an  oflScial 
name  that  might  just  as  well  be  at  the  head  of  the  Clergy-IAst, 

And  in  preparation  for  war,  can  we  be  said  to  have  made  any 
advance  in  the  task  of  reorganisation  ?  We  may  have  abundance 
of  ammunition  and  military  material ;  but  if,  through  over- 
centralisation,  it  be  not  forthcoming  at  the  critical  moment  of 
requisition,  what  does  it  avail  us  ?  If  a  general  commanding 
cannot  command,  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  means  of  offence  or  of 
defence — if  for  even  a  ball  cartridge  he  must  make  tedious  and 
roundabout  applications  to  Woolwich,  where  would  he  be  supposing 
an  invading  force  to  be  thrown  between  him  and  his  official 
**  head  centre?*' 

But,  worst  of  all,  although  what  remains  of  the  army  is  good 
and  efficient,  it  is  surely  to  be  regretted  that  the  principle 

"  He  waDts  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long/' 

should  be  applied  to  the  recruiting  of  the  army ;  and  that,  after 
the  short  period  of  three  years — the  ephemeral  nature  of  which 
service  precludes  the  sentiment  of  esprit  de  corps ^{a.  quality 
superior  even  to  animal  courage).  The  young  soldier  retires  from  the 
standards,  and,  not  only  seeks  idleness,  but  in  idleness  associated 
with  the  disaffection  prevalent  in  various  centres  of  democratic 
industry,  his  military  training  might,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  a  source  of  infinite  mischief. 

This,  however,  is  rather  a  question  for  the  future,  and  one 
which  we  propose  to  deal  with  in  detail  on  another  occasion. 

In  the  meantime  it  has  oozed  out  that  the  power  given  to  the 
Army  Purchase  Commissioners  has  been  neutralised  by  checks 
invented  at  the  War  Office,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Koyal  Warrant. 

Again,  a  most  absurd  and  deceptions  "Exchanges  Bill'* — a 
claptap  that  costs  nothing — was  passed— 7io^  for  the  benefitof  the 
the  army,  for  it  was   unnecessary — nor,  as   a  concession  to   the 
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officers,  for  tliey  already  enjoyed  all  its  gupposed  advantages  and 
could  not  be  deceived — but  for  the  miserable  object  of  leading  the 
general  public  to  suppose  that  the  obscure  pledges  of  the  Tory 
Ministry  to  the  army  were  being  in  a  measure  redeemed. 

As  the  personal,  political  antagonist  of  the  ex- premier,  the 
War  Minister  seemed  entitled,  -on  the  accession  to  power  of  his 
party,  to  the  chief  spoils  of  oflSice,  or  war ;  and  even  while 
pleading,  with  attractive  modesty,  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  his 
task,  the  officers  of  the  army,  as  a  politkal  body  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  licensed  victuallers  at  any  rate,  generously  admitted  the 
pretensions  of  their  officious  advocate,  in  the  belief  that  his  zeal 
and  sincerity  would  be  an  equivalent  for  his  deficiency  in  technical 
education.  But  what  is  the  result?  Having  secured  his  office, 
the  Minister  fails  to  qualify  himself  for  it ;  and  after  a  year's 
probation  he  is  found  undermining  what  may  be  called  his  own 
Army  Purchase  Commission,  breaking  faith  with  the  officers,  on 
whose  influence  in  the  country  he  had  mainly  secured  his  own 
position,  and  falling  back  on  the  courses  of  his  predecessor,  but 
without  the  latter's  energy,  and  even  supplementing  his  chief 
faults  of  parsimony  and  subserviency  to  a  certain  school,  by  other 
errors  of  his  own.  The  former  was,  at  any  rate,  a  bold  innovator — 
a  ruthless  iconoclast  —  a  Sivay  without,  however,  that  deity's 
power  of  renovation  ;  but,  with  all  his  faults,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  did  7iot  repudiate  his  own  professions,  avoid  his  own  elected 
obligations,  or  seek  rest  and  shelter  under  a  gourd,  which  even 
now  the  political  worm  may  be  gnawing. 

'  Without  any  disposition  to  espouse  one  side  in  preference  to 
another,  it  is,  nevertheless  open  to  us  to  point  out  any  very 
striking  inconsistencies  that  have  arisen  during  the  recent  contro- 
versy between  the  Times  and  Mr.  Holms,  on  the  question  of  our 
preparation  for  war,  defensive  and  offensive,  at  a  crisis  when  we 
alone,  of  all  European  States,  appear  to  be,  at  any  rate,  in  some 
perplexity. 

The  public  in  whose  interest  the  recent  discussion  has  arisen, 
is  anxious  to  see  fair  play,  without  favour  or  affection,  and  there- 
fore is  not  likely  to  bo  led  away  to  erroneous  conclusions,  by  the 
mere  feints,  parries,  and  flourishing  of  weapons.  By  these  it  is  not 
deceived ;  and  when  it  recognises  a  palpable  hit,  it  requires  that  it 
should  be  scored.  Indeed,  it  would  be  an  intolerable  tyranny,  were 
either  party,  through  social  or  political  influences  and  prejudices,  to 
be  able  to  defeat  the  other  by  words  rather  than  by  facts. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Tunes,  is  so  calculated  to 
prejudice  the  real  question  at  issue,  that  we  feel  bound  to  quote  it 
verbatim,  with  all  its  points  and  its  weaknesi^es,  even  amounting 
to  inconsistency  ;  — 
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"  Mr.  Holms  has  at  least  done  the  public  the  service  of  insuring 
the  dissipation  of  some  of  the  illusions  by  which  he  himself  was 
misled.  It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  his  criticism  of  the  new 
mobilisation  scheme  is  partly  based  on  the  erroneous  supposition  of 
its  amounting  to  a  system  of  administrative  organisation.  It  cannot 
be  too  clearly  understood  that  the  scheme  is  entirely  distinct  from 
any  such  system.  It  is  equally  distinct  from  any  plan  of  organisa- 
tion for  what  Mr.  Holms  is  pleased  to  call  offensive  purposes.  As 
"A  Student  of  History"  justly  observes,  we  have  in  reality  no 
such  purposes.  We  need  a  regular  army  for  the  defence  of  our 
Empire  and  for  the  protection  of  our  shores ;  and,  as  a  successful 
defence  is  often  impracticable  without  a  counter-attack,  our 
regular  forces  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  capable  of  prompt 
employment  abroad.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  mobilisation 
scheme  makes  no  provision  whatever.  The  intelligence  depart- 
ment, doubtless,  has  prepared  a  special  scheme  for  such  a  contin- 
gency, but  its  aim  would  obviously  be  entirely  defeated  if  we  were 
to  announce  beforehand  what  forces  we  should  employ  for  a  foreign 
expedition,  and  where  and  how  we  should  concentrate  them.  We 
must  be  content  to  leave  arrangements  of  this  kind  secret,  and  to 
throw  the  responsibility  for  them  on  the  staff  of  the  army.  The 
mobilisation  scheme  is  distinct  from  any  such  plan,  and  is  simply 
intended  to  prescribe  beforehand  where  every  regular  or  irregular 
regiment  in  the  country  would  concentrate,  in  the  event  of  an 
invasion,  in  order  to  form  those  army  corps  which  would  be  the 
primary  subdivisions  of  our  defensive  force.  This  is  an  organisation 
which,  by  its  very  nature,  cannot  take  effect  until  the  necessity  for 
defence  arises ;  though  it  would  seem  an  obvious  dictate  of  prudence 
to  test  its  validity  by  mobilising  the  various  corps,  one  by  one, 
from  time  to  time,  for  purposes  of  experiment.  There  remains  a 
third  form  of  organisation,  under  which  the  army  is  ordinarily 
administered  in  time  of  peace.  This  is  the  system  of  territorial 
districts  and  sub-districts,  under  which  Lord  Cardwell  endeavoured 
to  furnish  a  complete  localisation  of  the  forces  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Under  this  system,  speaking  generally,  our  forces  are 
divided  into  brigades,  each  comprising  two  line  battalions,  two 
militia  battalions,  with  the  Reserve  and  the  Volunteers  of  the  sub- 
district.  They  have  their  fixed  head-quarters  at  a  brigade  centre 
or  depot,  and  they  are  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  recruited,  trained, 
and  quartered  together."* 

By  the  above  extract  we  would  be  led  ^  believe  that  the  army 
is  organised,  or  to  be  organised,  not  under  two,  but  three  systems,  in 
perfect  harmony.     But  when  we  refer  to  the  Army'List,  many 

*  Tiin^s,  18th  January,  187C. 

P  P 
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difficulties  present  themselves,  Kufficiently  serious  to  shake  our 
confidence  in  this  criticism,  for  Ve  ^discover  that  localisation  and 
mobilisation  are  pulling  in  opposite  directions ;  and  without  offering 
an  opinion  on  their  relative  merits  until  they  be  tested,  we  can 
discern  sufficient  prima-facie  evidence  to  justify  the  fears  of  Mr. 
Holms,  and  to  accept  with  hesitation  the  more  sanguine  views  of 
the  Times. 

In  the  first  place,  the  latter  states  that  in  the  mobilisation 
scheme  there  is  no  provision  made  for  offensive  operations.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  in  that  scheme,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  "  no 
such  scheme  would  be  perfect  without  such  a  provision  ;*'  and 
accordingly,  one  army  corps  and  a  half,  at  Colchester  and  Aldershot, 
are  provided  for  this  express  purpose. 

But  in  this  our  present  transition  state,  corps  seem,  in  theory 
at  any  rate,  to  revolve  round  two  centres.  They  wander,  as  comets 
were  supposed  to  do,  in  eccentric  orbits — if  orbits  at  all ;  so  that 
were  mobilisation  to  be  carried  into  effect,  neither  system  would 
afford  (according  to  the  Army. List)  any  certain  clue  to  their  where- 
abouts ;  and  on  passing  firom  theory  to  practice,  if  the  Army-List 
is  to  be  relied  upon,  both  systems  would  disappear,  and  the  primor. 
dial  state  of  affairs  would  be  restored. 

On  an  emergency,  as  in  former  times,  battalions  of  the  line 
would  be  taken  wherever  they  happened  to  turn  up.  Umler 
mobili5;atiou  a  corps  might  be  found  in  Dublin  which  under 
localisation  ought  to  have  been  in  London,  a  result  that  could  not 
possibly  happen  had  the  latter^  system  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
fairly  carried  out,  for  it  would  have  supplied  an  intelligible  connec- 
tion between  the  battalion  and  its  basis.  In  the  other  system  this 
connection  disappears— whether  for  the  ^tter  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  say ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  at  a 
crisis  we  should  be  in  danger  of  falling  between  two  stools. 

The  Cardwellian  scheme,  hajs  in  fact,  seemingly  been  converted 
into  one  of  peripaieiicism,  in  which  no  particular  corps  could  be 
found  at  its  special  post  when  required,  as  is  very  clearly  shown  by 
that  ill-digCRted  mass  of  bewildering  information,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Army- List y*  is  supposed  to  enlighten  the  public. 

If  the  Times  would  only  refer  to  that  periodical  it  would  find 
that  tlie  garrison  of  Portsmouth  (p.  109)  is  credited  with  the  21st 
22nd  and  23rd  regiments,  while  in  another  place  (p.  109)  it  is  not 
these  corps  that  we  find,  but  the  37th  and  49th. 

The  same  paper  treats  localisation  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and 

speaks  of  the  sub-district,  with  its  **rwo  line  regiments/'    Bat 

^ben,  for  example,  wq  turn  to   Cantirbnvy^  we  look  in  vain  ht 

*  Jumiary^  1876. 
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these  corps,  and  instead  of  two  battalions  of  the  Bufifs,  we  find  two 
weak  depots  of  those  corps,  numbering  in  all  about  120  men, 
divided  into  four  companies,  composed  of  raw  recruits,  and  for  tho 
most  part  men  unfit  for  active  service  ;  while  the  missing  battalions 
are  discovered  to  be — one  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  or  India. 

This  is  surely  an  instance  of  the  error  of  attaching  too  much 
importance  to  mere  names  which  are  entirely  disconnected  with 
the  facts  which  they  are  taken  to  represent,  and,  although  Mr. 
Holms  may  in  some  respects  be  in  fault,  to  combat  his  trenchant 
arguments  with  such  assertions,  is  surely  giving  him  gratuitously 
a  great  advantage. 

We  may  add,  that  our  intention  has  not  been  to  criticise  the  iwo 
schemes— or  three^  as  the  Tbrus  will  have  it — but  merely  to  point 
out  the  mischievous  effect  of  inaccuracy  in  such  a  discussion  as  the 
present,  and  also  to  recommend  a  lucid  and  accurate  arrangement 
of  the  Armu-Lisi.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  were  the  authorities  really  in  earnest,  means  of  railway 
inter-communication  would  be  requisite ;  but  for  this  no  provision 
has  been  made,  nor  indeed  proposed. 

There  is  a  vulgar  saying,  **  that  old  birds  are  not  be  caught 
with  chaflT.'*  In  the  present  instances,  what  looks  very  much  like 
**  chaff,'*  is  the  result,  however,  of  a  long  incubation,  for  which  the 
oflScial  **  Pullus  Jovis,"  if  we  rightly  interpret  the  Times  of  the  3rJ 
December,  has  taken  credit  to  himself;  and,  prima  facia,  the 
benighted  tax-payer,  and  electors  generally,  will  doubtless  be 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  prompt  and  opportune  manner 
in  which  our  new  pretensions  in  Egypt  may  be  backed  up  by  a 
genuine  flesh-and-bloo'i  army,  for  the  least  possible  money  con- 
sideration. But  to  the  military  critic  the  prospect  is  not  quite  so 
satisfactory,  and  with  our  past  experience  of  the  re- constructive 
genius  of  the  War  Office,  and  its  evidence  in  our  present  confused 
Armi/^Lisf.,  our  empty  "  cadres,*'  and  our  much-vaunted  "standards," 
around  which  humble  patriotism  still  declines  to  rally,  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that  the  well-informed  public  has  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  this  appearance  of  labour  may  prove  to  be  altogether  illusory, 
and  that  the  future  Army -Lists  of  the  War  Minister  will  be  nj 
more  substantial  proof  than  what  we  already  possess,  of  the  capacity 
of  our  war  administration  to  create  a  serviceable  force.  As  an 
interesting  contribution,  however,  to  the  literature  of  the  time, 
we  offer  our  hearty  congratulation  to  the  War  Minister  on  his 
having  shown  himself  after  so  long,  and  almost  Buddhist  a  repose, 
still  alive  to  the  obligations  of  the  seasoQ,  and  ready  with  his  "  little 
book,"  his  dissolving- views,  his  military  magic-lantern  and  his 
map  puzzles. 
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But  to  proceed.  ]  t  is  cerfAinly  as  ungracious  to  find  fault  with 
the  amateur's  handiwork  as  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  face ;  but 
the  non-professional  War  Minister  would  resent  such  an  imputation, 
and  therefore  we  must^  since  he  will  undertake,  in  his  constitutioaal 
capacity,  to  enter  into  strategical  details — treat  the  new  scheme,  or 
the  roofing  in  of  the  previous  scheme  of  army  re-organisation,  with 
some  amount  of  sobriety. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  his  predecessor's  permanent 
Under-Secretary,  holding  opposite  opinions — at  least  ostensibly — 
by  **  putting  their  heads  together,'*  have  now  propounded  their 
joint  scheme,  which,  at  any  rate,  is  eridence  that  something  was 
considered  necessary,  and  that  the  most  auspicious  time  to  do  it 
was  while  the  public,  gratified  with  a  seemingly  clever  stroke  of 
business  in  Egypt,  would  not  be  in  too  carping  a  humour. 

The  result  is  now  before  us ;  but  as  space  will  not  at  present 
admit  of  our  going  very  fully  into  detail,  it  will  be  enough  to  draw 
attention  to  a  few  more  of  the  defects  alluded  to,  and  which  have  been 
taken  as  they  appeared  on  the  surface,  as  Mr.  Hardy's  realisation 
of  the  true  idea  of  localisation  combined  with  mobility. 

At  last  we  are  told,  that  in  our  re-organised  army  we  have  ''a 
place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place."  Thus,  for 
example,  a  line  regiment,  with  its  local  head  at  Canterbury,  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Ulster  division,  serving  in  Dublin ;  while,  in 
the  event  of  the  loss  of  our  ironclads,  and  an  advance  of  the  enemy 
on  London,  the  Kilkenny  and  other  Irish  militia  corps  would  be 
required  for  the  defence  of  tlie  English  metropolis.  Of  two  o)rp9 
d^armde  (even  on  paper,  and  with  all  the  power  of  manipulating 
**  cadres/')  one  is  incomplete  in  an  entire  division;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  being  no  Line  regiment  available  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Dorking,  that  celebrated  position  is  relegated  to  the  Militia. 
But  then  even  these  coi^ps  d'armee  are  below  their  strength, 
and  still  further  reduced  by  non-effectives;  while  the  brigade  of 
Guards,  so  imposing  on  paper,  as  **  intended  to  hold  the  passes  of  the 
hills  and  cover  London  on  the  south,*'  is  in  reality,  a  '*  thin  red 
line"  that  would  not  stretch  across  the  narrowest  part  of  Hyde 
Park.  Thus  happily  reconciling  the  boast,  **  Let  no  one  here  be 
startled  at  the  thought  of  coming  cost ;  the  country  has  been  put 
to  none— need  be  at  none.*'  **  He  nothing  owes  who  nothing  has 
to  pay,"  says  the  classic  poet ;  and  without  men  to  pay,  of  course, 
"cadres"  will  not  cost  much,  while  the  mapping  out  of  local 
centres  bears  some  affinity  to  the  patriarchs  setting  up  a  stone 
and  calling  it  **  Ehenezer." 

Dislocated  and  incomplete,  without  its  feeding  depot  or  reserves, 
and  away  from  any  special  munitions  of  war  in  the  event  of  a  real 
crisis,  corps  would,  by  a  military  law  of  gravity,  be  drawn  into  the 
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largest  body  that  they  happened  to  be  near.  In  the  meantime,  for 
after  thoughts,  in  this  new  Armj/^List  there  are  two  sets  of 
blanks  in  the  printed  pages ;  and,  we  shall  be  very  much  mistaken 
if,  under  the  present  re()ime,  organisation  advances  one  step 
farther  in  the  right  direction. 

His  Royal  Highness,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  his  last  City 
speech,  ably  drew  attention  to  some  of  the  leading  fallacies  of  the 
day  respecting  the  means  available  for  an  effective  force ;  and, 
while  inferentially  disagreeing  with  of  Mr.  Holmes — the  true  type 
of  a  military  reformer — fwho  believes  that  the  parliamentary 
grant  for -the  army  is  sufficient,  but  misappropriated,  and  tliat 
desertion  is  on  the  increase),  he  carefully  and  judiciously  abstained 
from  offering  any  very  decided  opinion  on  the  mobilisation  scheme 
now  before  the  public;  for  while  Secretaries  of  State  may  come,  and 
Secretaries  of  War  may  go,  the  Duke,  in  a  certain  way,  may  be 
said  to  "  go  on  for  ever  ;'*  and,  therefore,  as  a  politic  statesman,  it 
behoves  him,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  to  hold,  a3  regards 
the  Army,  the  balance  of  parties. 

While  we  find  this  dignified  reserve  on  the  part  of  one  who  is 
above  the  considerations  of  party,  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  note 
how  the  daily  press  of  both  sides  of  politics  are,  to  a  grext  extent, 
so  adroitly  managed  under  the  guidance  of  the  Times,  that  the 
Liberal  organs  applaud  the  mobilisation  scheme  as  the  legitimate 
outcome  of  the  Cardwellian  scheme,  and  the  Conservative,  take 
credit  for  it  as  the  crowning  work  of  their  own  "  honest  working 
man."  But,  in  truth,  this  measure,  or  scheme,  cannot  be  con. 
sidered  as  the  development  of  that  inaugurated  by  the  Liberal  War 
Minister  ;   and,  in  many  respects,  it  is  essentially  different. 

In  the  leaders  of  the  principal  daily  paper  we  seem  to  see  a  vast 
array,  treated  as  by  the  enchanter's  wand,  marching  across  the  stage 
in  endless  procession — if  it  be  not  the  same  men  making  a  strategic 
and  arithmetical  circuit  behind  the  scenes,  and  thus  keeping  up  the 
inexhaustible  supply  at  little  cost.  In  one  instance,  for  example, 
the  critic  treats  the  figures  of  the  scheme  as  though  they  really 
represented  statistics  of  human  life.  He  sees  the  glories  of 
** cadres"  and  asterisks  rallying  around  "the  standards"  in 
fully  developed  proportion  ;  while  the  obscure  hints,  the  affecta-  . 
tion  of  somethiog  more  in  reserve,  is  much  like  the  cloud  which 
the  Homeric  goddess  casts  over  her  hero  in  extremis.  But  these 
things  **  in  reserve,"  and  to  be  used  in  our  utmost  need ;  if  not  the 
conscription  must  be  the  popular  asterisk. 

We  could  understanJ  the  gradual  development  of  a  practical 
scheme  under  the  auspices  of,  for  example,  the  talented  author  of 
'*  The  Theory  of  War  ;"  but  it  is  our  misfortune  to  be  incapable 
of  fully  appreciating  the  genius  for  organisation — and  especially 
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military— of  our  otherwise  highly  estimable  Quarter-Master-Qeneral, 
who  may,  nevertheless,  be  one  of  those  exceptional  men  of  talent 
(like  the  celebrated  Lord  Lynedoch  in  war,  and  Cowper  in  poesy) 
whose  gifts  are  late  of  development,  but  who  may  safely  be 
credited  with  that  administrative  ability  which  knows  how  to  adopt 
the  ideas  of  others,  and  which,  like  the  ponderous  central  luminary, 
draws,  by  the  force  of  gravity  and  superior  density,  the  more  active 
intelligences  moving  in  their  orbits  around  him. 

The  writer,  already  referred  to,  remarks — "  The  immediate 
object  is,  to  organise  for  home  defence  the  forces  we  have  avail- 
able." But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  available 
forces  are  calculated  at  nearly  double  their  actual  numerical 
strength,  without  even  the  deduction  ot  deserters  and  other  casual- 
ties. Again,  we  are  startled  by  such  oracular  and  dark  sayings  as 
the  following — "  Secresy  is  useless  ;'*  and  in  another  paragraph — 
"  We  have,  therefore,  reason  to  trust  that  much  other  work  has 
been  done  which  is  not  published,  but  which  will  appear  in  case  of 
war.'*  And,  farther  on,  are  the  e  somewhat  novel  explanations — 
•*  The  [Q.M.G.]  Department  is  by  its  nature  a  specially  secret  one  ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  that  they  should  only  be  credited  with  the 
merit  of  what  they  'publish."  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  this 
scheme  is  only  at  present  a  scheme;  and  totally,  or  nearly  so,  in- 
operative. It  is,  as  it  were,  a  note-of.hand  payable  at  a  remote 
date,  and  to  satisfy  pressing  demands  in  the  absence  of  sab^tan- 
tial  means. 

The  unreal  nature  of  the  scheme  is  further  indicated  by  the 
assumption  that  there  is  something  behind  the  scenes,  on  which, 
says  the  writer,  "  we  may  securely  rely,  in  the  reserve  of  indi- 
vidual energy  which  any  emergency  would  call  forth."  But  this 
is  the  very  uncertainty  that  the  scheme  professes  to  ^uard  against. 
In  our  regiments,  we  are  told,  "the  question  is,  whether  we 
have  forces  sufficient  and  sufficiently  well  disposed  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  military  service."  But  here,  again,  the  writer 
assumes  what  is  by  no  means  clear — namely,  **  that  our  nujnbers 
are  amply  sufficient  to  meet  any  enemy,"  an  assertion  amply  dis. 
proved  by  the  returns  of  recruits  and  deserters.  And  yet  the 
fallacy  is  thus  continued — **  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  ensure 
that  these  numbers  [in  reality  only  on  paper]  were  so  organised  as 
to  become  on  short  notice  a  mobile  and  organic  force;"  not,  we 
hope,  dependent,  as  before  said,  **on  individual  energy  at  any 
emergency." 

"  To  every  corps,  regular  and  irregular,  has  been  assigned  its 
definite  place  ...  in  the  National  Army  of  Defence  ;  .  .  .  and 
it  is  the  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  we  are  told,  that  have  been 
laid  with  so  much  fulness  before  the  public.     Bobadil's  proverbial 
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Bcheme  was  thoroughly  practical,  if  he  had  only  had  the  men  and 
an  enemy  willing  to  accommodate  himself  (like  the  courteous 
Frenchman,  who  requested  the  English  to  deliver  fire)  to  the 
theory. 

But  this  is  surely  not  the  sort  of  organisation  which  we  have 
been  led  to  expect.  Is  it  not,  rather,  an  abstract  study,  or  essay, 
dealing  with  figures  which — purely  arbitrary — do  not  represent 
actual  entities,  and  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  might  just  as 
well  come  to  light  in  the  pages  of  a  popular  periodical  ?  In  fact,  it 
is  even  admitted  that  the  deficient  supply,  whether  in  men  or 
of  material,  will  have,  within  the  limits,  to  be  provided  ;  therefore, 
it  cannot  altogether  be  denied  that  **  asterisks  *'  form  a  large  portion 
of  the  scheme,  and  that  many  local  centres  in  men  and  materials 
**  possess  nothing." 

So  much  for  defensive  mobilisation  ;  and  now  for  tiie  other  pro- 
blem— **  the  employment  of  our  forces  on  foreign  service,*'  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  subsidiary  to  our  general  scheme  of  defence.  Of 
course,  a  system  of  defence  is  necessarilj  weak  which  does  not  pro- 
vide  for  counter- blows.  **  And,  accordingly,  with  a  view  to  this 
end,  we  are  to  have  one  army  corps  of  Regulars,  and  another 
consisting  of  two-thirds  of  Regulars,  and  one-third  of  Militia.'* 
Should  an  occasion  arise  abroad,  **  it  would  be  necessary  to  strike 
sharply  and  quickly  with  a  force  of  thorough-trained  troops,''  At 
the  same  time  it  is  admitted,  that  to  send  abroad  any  of  these  two 
army  corps  '*  would  be  entirely  to  disarrange  the  defensive  plans  now 
laid  before  the  public;"  therefore,  for  foreign  warfare,  **  another 
and  an  entirely  different  set  of  arrangements  would  come  into  play." 
But,  be  it  remarked,  these  arrangements  no  more  exist  than 
do  the  visionary  men  of  the  defensive  force ;  and  yet,  the  same 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  with  remarkable  confidence — **  If  a  corps,  for 
instance,  had  to  be  sent  to  Egypt  to-morrow,  it  would  bo  taken  from 
the  regiments  first  on  the  roster  for  foreign  service,  in  whatever  Home 
Army  Corps  such  regiments  might  for  the  time  being  be  serving." 
But  this  would  practicaly  result  in  the  disintegration  of  the 
whole  scheme  now  propounded  ;  it  would  not  be  a  new  auxiliary 
force  for  foreign  service,  but  simply  the  old  system  in  activity  for 
the  last  sixty  years  under  another  name ;  and,  moreover,  it  would 
be  a  rough  system  of  denuding  the  Militia  to  supply  the  Line— or, 
in  vulgar  parlance,  '*  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose,  while  struggling,  after  this  fashion 
to  start  a  force  which  would  never  actually  exceed  30,000  men, 
Russia  by  a  shorter  route,  and  in  the  character  of  protector  of  the 
Sultan's  rights — a  role  played  by  her  within  the  present  generation 
— were  to  anticipate  our  movement,  and  be  found  already  in 
possession  of  the  Egyptian  coast.     It  must  be  evident,  under  such 
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circumstances,  that,  even  if  we  effected  a  landing,  we  shoald  not  be 
able,  single-handed,  to  maintain  our  position;  and  the  public 
would,  in  its  blindness,  inevitably  reproach  our  generals  with 
incapacity.  But,  as  already  observed,  certain  obscure  hints  have 
been  thrown  out  as  to  our  secret  resources  in  an  emergency — ^in 
other  words,  a  popular  panic — when  the  nature  and  value  of  this 
mobilisation  scheme  should  come  to  be  tested;  and  we  are  told, 
thus  much,  that  horses  would  be  seized  and  paid  for  at  the  arbitrary 
valuation  of  the  Government ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  conscription,  edged  in  through  the  Militia,  would  be  fully 
enforced  throughout  the  entire  force.  For  which  emergency  we 
are  informed  that,  "  We  might  always  expect,  on  a  reasonable 
calculation,  to  have  some  time  for  preparation,"  for  '*  fleets  of 
transports  and  men-of-war  would  not  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice;"  and  "  there  are  some  foreign  dangers  in  which  our  time 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy." 

The  admirers  of**  Moore's  History  of  Ireland" — in  which  we  are 
reminded  that,  of  the  admirable  system  of  government  in  force  in 
those  early  days  no  evidence  has  been  handed  down — will 
probably  be  equally  delighted  with  the  following  assurances  : 
**  It  is  to  be  presumed  therefore,  though  it  is  not  stated,  that 
the  plans  now  announced  by  the  Q.  M.  Q.'s  department  are  but 
one  portion  of  those  which  have  been  prepared  or  which  are  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  These  additional  plans,  of  course,  could  not, 
like  the  others,  be  published  beforehand,  and  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable  [?]  to  assume  that  they  did  not  exist  because  they 
have  not  been  revealed.  It  would  be  folly,  as  well  as  rashness,  to 
disclose  our  intentions.  The  military  authorities  must  be  left  alone 
for  these  secret  preparations." 

Now,  the  above,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  professedly  a  review 
of  the  scheme  of  Army  organisation,  ostentatiously  brought  forward, 
but  which  cannot  stand  a  minute — ^nay,  even  a  casual  scrutiny ; 
hence  these  multiplied  inconsistencies  and  inferential  contradictions. 
There  is  professedly  a  revelation  to  allay  popular  alarm  and 
discontent;  but,  in  reality,  there  is  no  revelation,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  imploring  appeal  to  await  events,  emergencies,  and 
the  final  exposition  of  secret  organisation,  dangerous  to  be  revealed  I 
But  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there  is  no  real  organisation, 
although  there  may  exist  a  crude  and  insecure  scheme  on  paper. 
No  movement  can  be  made  without  creating  gaps,  which  cannot  be 
filled  up ;  and  corps  are  impressed  for  foreign  service  accoiding 
to  the  barracks  in  which  they  chance  to  be  located,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  their  place  in  the  scheme  of  cotpi  (Parm6e. 

Innumerable  other  inconsistencies  might  be  pointed  out,  but 
tbe  preceding  quotations  T^ill  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  impartial 
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reader  that  unless  we  rely  on  the  conscription  and  raw  levies 
decimated  by  desertion,  we  are  as  little  prepared  for  war  as  ever, 
and  especially  modern  war,  which  admits  of  none  of  the  reasonable 
delays  that  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  put  the  machinery 
of  our  system  into  motion.  "  And  this,'*  aptly  observes  the  St. 
Petersburg  Goha,  **is  the  mighty  focre  that  causes  the  Tmus 
newspaper  to  /issume  so  menacing  anl  supercilious  a  tone — this 
very  strange  mobilisation  attributed  to  the  British  War  Office!*' 
^  But  one  more  remark — the  worst  feature  of  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs  is,  that  war  may  be  declared  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  be 
followed  by  immediate  action,  while,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  force 
of  290,000  men  now  assumed  to  exist,  according  to  the  estimated 
numbers,  one-fourth,  at  the  very  loArest  computation,  do  not  exist, 
and  the  total  number  of  deserters  for  the  ten  months  of  the  present 
year,  against  the  entire  force,  amounts  to, — Militia  10,700  ;  regulars 
500  —15,707  ;  and  this  loss  is  derived  not  from  the  Volunteers,  but 
from  the  best  trained  portions  of  the  Army. 
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"  POEMS  OF  THE  MONTHS."* 

Mrs.  Baines  has  gathered  together  her  short  but  pithy  and  tasteful 
acrostics,  in  a  volume  in  small  4to,  bound,  illustrated,  and  gilt- 
edged,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  a  permanent  position  on  the  drawing-room 
table.  That  these  poems  were  worthy  of  such  distinction  is  need- 
less for  US  to  say,  as  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  we  feel  sure  that  our  readers 
have  felt  the  same  pleasure  that  we  did  at  the  aptness,  talent,  and 
good  taste  displayed  in  such  fanciful,  yet  thoughtful  illustrations  of 
the  months.  In  dedicating  these  **  poems  of  aspiration,*'  as  the 
author  entitles  them,  **  to  those  who  have  eyes  that  can  ailmire  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  and  hearts  that  feel  grateful  for  the  beneficent 
intention  of  the  Divine  Maker  of  all  things,  as  shown  in  the  works 
of  Creation,'*  we  see  at  once  the  spirit  that  has  guided  her  composi- 
tions. They  should  lie  on  the  family  table,  then,  if  it  were  only  as 
a  bane  and  antidote  to  the  materialistic  writings  so  largely  circu- 
lated in  our  days.  It  is  only  by  looking  up  to  Nature,  and  from 
Nature  to  Nature's  God,  that  we  can  emancipate  ourselves  from 
the  trammels  of  the  mere  physical  forces,  agencies,  and  actions, 
within  which  Science  would,  almost  unwittingly,  confine  the 
Creative  Power.  The  illustrations  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
clever  and  ingenious,  and  we  do  not  know  a  more  charming  little 
volume  to  recommend  to  our  readers. 


* "  Poems  of   the    Months,"    by    M.    A..    Baines.     The    Etchings   by 
Wilhelmina  Baines. — Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  and  Rivington. 
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M.  ERNEST  RENAFS  SOUVENIRS  D'ENFANCE 

M.  Ernest  Renan,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  work,  '*  La  Vie 
de  Jesus,*'  which  created  so  much  discussion  a  few  years  ago,  has 
just  commenced  in  the  pages  of  the  **  Revue  des  deux  Mondes," 
what  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting  series  of  personal  recollec- 
tions. M.  Renan  is  a  native  of  Tr^guier,  in  Brittany,  of  which 
province,  its  self-denying  clergy,  its  old  noblesse  and  people,  and 
their  customs  and  superstitions,  he  gives  a  most  picturesque 
description.  As  it  would  be  difficult  from  a  short  extract  to  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  charm  of  M.  Renan*s  recital,  we 
subjoin  a  translation  of  an  episode  which  we  trust  may  induce  the 
readers  to  turn  to  M.  ReDan's  "  Souvenirs,**  and  judge  for  them- 
selves of  their  merits. 

In  order  to  understand  the  subject  of  the  foUowiug  recital,  we 
must  state  that  M.  Renan,  on  his  way  to  and  from  school,  used  to 
pass  a  kind  of  almshouse  known  as  the  General  Hospital.  He 
never  passed  it  without  seeing  a  lady  about  five-and-forty,  wearing 
a  strange-looking  old  bonnet,  who  generally  stood  almost  motionless 
behind  the  railings,  her  manner  gloomy  and  crazed,  and  her  eyes 
dull  and  fixed.  But  when  he  and  his  friend  Guycomar  went  past 
her  eyes  became  animated,  and  she  followed  them  with  a  strange 
look,  sometimes  sweet  and  sad,  at  others  almost  furious.  If  they 
looked  back  her  expression  became  cruel  and  irritated. 

**  We  looked  at  one  another,  without  understanding  anything  of 
all  this.     It  cut  short  our  coDversation  and  clouded  our  gaiety. 

•*  She  did  not  exactly  frighten  us ;  she  passed  as  a  mad  woman, 
but  mad  people  were  not  then  treated  in  the  cruel  manner  which 
our  admmistrative  habits  have  since  invented.  Far  from  shutting 
them  up  they  were  allowed  to  go  where  they  pleased.  But  the 
mad-woman  of  the  General  Hospital  was  not  like  the  ordinary  fool 
of  a  village.  She  never  spoke  to  anyone,  nobody  thought  of  her, 
her  history  was  evidently  forgotten.  She  never  said  a  word  to  us ; 
but  that  wild  and  ha2:gard  eye  struck  us  profoundly  and  troubled 
us.  I  have  often  since  thought  of  this  enigma  without  being  able 
toexplain  it.  I  found  the  key  to  it  eight  years  ago,  when  my 
mother,  who  had  lived  eighty-three  years  without  infirmities,  was 
attacked  by  a  cruel  malady  which  quickly  undermined  her 
constitution.'* 

M.  Renan  then  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  aged  mother, 
and  of  her  knowledge  of  the  Breton  language,  and  of  the  proverbs 
and  legends  of  Brittany.  As  it  pleased  her  to  talk  of  old  times  and 
diverted  her  attentioa  from  the  malady,  ho  asked  her  one  day  if  she 
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knew  the  history  of  the  poor  mad- woman,  whereupon  she  at  once 
commenced  the  story  of  **  The  Flax  Brayer  *'  {Le  Broyeur  de  Lin). 

PART  I. 

Do  you  remember  the  little  parish  of  Tredarzec  whose  steeple 
could  be  seen  from  the  turret  of  our  house  ?  Less  then  a  quarter 
of  a  league  from  the  village,  which  consisted  of  little  more  than  the 
church,  the  Mairie,  and  the  presbjtery,  was  the  manor  of  Kermelle. 
It  was  a  manor-house,  like  many  others,  a  welUkept  farm-houae 
of  venerable  aspect,  surrounded  by  a  long,  high  wall  of  a  pretty 
grey  tint.  You  entered  the  court-yard  by  a  large  arched  gateway, 
surmounted  by  a  slanted  projection  to  keep  off  the  wet,  at  the  side 
of  which  was  a  small  door  for  every-day  use.  At  the  end  of  the 
court-yard  was  the  house  with  a  steep  roof  and  ivy-covered  gable. 
A  dove-cot,  a  turret,  and  two  or  three  well-constructed  windows, 
almost  like  those  of  a  cimrch,  denoted  a  noble  residence — one  of 
those  old  chateaux  which,  before  the  revolution,  were  inhabited  by  a 
class  of  person  of  whose  characters  and  manners  it  is  impossible  at 
the  present  day  to  form  an  idea. 

These  country  nobles  were  peasants  like  the  others,  but 
chiefs  over  them.  Formerly  there  was  only  one  in  each  parish ; 
they  were  the  leaders  of  the  population ;  nobody  contested  their 
rights,  and  great  honour  was  paid  them.  But  already  towards  the 
time  of  the  revolution  they  had  become  rare.  The  peasants  looked 
upon  them  as  the  lay  chiefs  of  the  parish,  as  the  cure  was  the 
ecclesiastical  chief.  He  of  Tredarzec  of  whom  I  speak,  was  a 
fine  old  man,  tall  and  vigorous  as  a  youth,  with  a  frank  and  loyal 
face.  He  wore  his  hair  long,  but  drawn  back  and  fastened  by 
a  comb,  and  only  let  it  fall  over  his  shoulders  on  Sunday  when  he 
went  to  communicate.  I  can  see  him  now  (he  often  visited  us  at 
Treguier),  serious,  grave,  and  rather  sad,  for  he  was  almost  the  only 
one  of  his  kind  :  this  petite  noblesse  of  race  had  in  great  part  div 
appeared  ;  the  others  had  settled  in  the  towns  long  ago.  All  the 
country  loved  him.  He  had  a  separate  pew  in  the  church ;  every 
Sunday  you  saw  him  seated  in  the  first  rank  of  the  faithful,  with 
his  old-fashioned  costume  and  his  gloves  of  ceremony,  which  reached 
almost  to  his  elbows.  At  the  time  of  communion  he  walked  to 
the  end  of  the  choir,  unfastened  his  hair,  placed  his  gloves  on  a 
little  credence  table  prepared  for  him  near  the  gallery^  and  traversed 
the  choir  alone,  erect  and  not  losing  a  line  of  his  tall  stature. 
Nobody  went  to  communicate  until  he  had  returned  to  his  seat  and 
had  finished  putting  on  his  gauntlets. 

He  was  very  poor,  but  he  dissembled  his  poverty  as  a  duty  to 
the  State.  For  these  country  nobles  had  formerly  certain  privileges 
which  enabled  them  to  live  somewhat  differently  from  the  peasants; 
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all  these  had  been  lost  to  them.  Kermelle  was  in  great  straits. 
His  position  as  a  noble  prohibited  him  from  working  in  the  fields, 
so  he  kept  himself  shut  up  all  day,  and  worked  at  an  occupation 
which  could  be  carried  on  indoors. 

When  the  flax  is  rotten  it  is  made  to  undergo  a  process  of 
decortication,  which  leaves  nothing  but  the  textile  fibre.  This  was 
the  labour  which  poor  Kermelle  thought  he  might  carry  on  without 
derogation.  No  one  saw  him  at  work,  his  professional  honour  was 
safe  ;  but  everybody  knew  it,  and,  as  at  that  time  every  one  had  a 
nickname,  he  was  soon  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  the 
Flax  Brayer  {Broyeur  de  lin,)  This  surname,  as  is  often  the  case, 
took  the  place  of  his  real  name,  and  it  was  thus  that  he  was 
universally  designated. 

He  was  like  a  living  patriarch.  You  would  laugh  if  I  told  you 
by  what  means  the  Flax  Brayer  supplemented  the  insufficient 
remuneration  of  his  poor,  petty  labour.  It  was  believed  that,  as  a 
chief,  he  was  the  depository  of  the  force  of  his  blood,  that  he 
possessed,  pre-eminently,  the  gifts  of  his  race,  and  that  he  could,  with 
his  saliva  and  by  touching,  relieve  it  when  enfeebled.  The  people 
were  persuaded  that  to  perform  this  sort  of  cure  a  number  of 
quarters  of  nobility  were  necessary,  and  that  he  alone  had  them. 
His  house  on  certain  days  was  surrounded  by  people,  who  came 
from  twenty  leagues  round.  When  a  child  walked  with  difficulty 
on  feeble  legs  they  brought  it  to  him.  He  moistened  his  thumb  in 
his  saliva,  and  traced  the  unctions  on  the  child's  loins,  and  that 
strengthened  it.     He  did  all  this  gravely  and  seriously. 

What  would  you  have !  People  had  faith  in  those  days ;  they 
were  so  simple  and  so  good.  As  for  him  he  would  not  for  the 
world  have  been  paid,  and  then  the  people  who  came  were  too  poor 
to  recompense  him  with  money ;  they  made  him  a  present  of  a 
dozen  eggs,  a  morsel  of  bacon,  a  handful  of  flax,  a  pat  of  butter, 
and  some  potatoes  or  fruit.  He  accepted  these  gifts.  The  nobles 
of  the  towns  laughed  at  him,  but  they  were  wrong ;  he  knew  the 
country  and  was  the  life  and  soul  of  it. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  revolution  he  emigrated  to  Jersey  ;  nobody 
knew  exactly  for  what  reason — certainly  no  one  would  have  injured 
him  ;  but  the  nobles  of  Treguier  told  him  that  the^king  ordered  it, 
and  he  left  with  the  others.  He  soon  came  back  again  and  found 
his  old  home,  which  no  one  would  occupy,  in  the  same  state  in 
which  he  had  left  it.  W^hen  the  indemnities  were  being  paid  they 
tried  to  persuade  him  that  he  had  lost  something,  and  there  was 
more  than  one  good  reason  to  allege.  The  other  nobles  were 
annoyed  at  seeing  him  so  poor  and  would  have  bettered  his  condition, 
but  this  simple  mind  did  not  enter  into  the  arguments  which  were 
used  by  ihem.     When  they  asked  him  to  declare  that  he  had  lost 
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something,  "I  had  nothing,'^  said  he;  **I  could  lose  nothing." 
They  could  draw  from  him  no  other  response,  and  he  remained 
poor  as  before. 

His  wife  died,  I  think,  at  Jersey.  He  had  a  daughter  who  was 
born  about  the  time  of  the  emigration.  She  was  a  fine,  handsome  girl 
(you  only  saw  her  when  her  beauty  had  faded) ;  she  was  healthy, 
and  had  a  splendid  complexion,  and  a  strong  and  pure  blood. 
She  ought  to  have  been  married  young,  but  this  was  impossible. 
Those  paltry,  petty  nobles  of  the  little  town,  who  are  good  for 
nothing,  and  who  are  not  worth  a  quarter  of  the  old  country  nobles, 
would  not  have  her  for  their  sons.  Principles  would  not  permit 
her  to  marry  a  peasant.  The  poor  girl  remained  in  suspense,  like  a 
soul  in  purgatory.  There  was  no  place  for  her  here.  She  might 
be  called  the  last  of  a  society  which  had  disappeared.  The  father 
was  the  last  of  her  race ;  and  she  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  world  only  to  discover  that  there  was  no  corner  for  her  in  it. 
She  was  gentle  and  submissive,  but  a  handsome  body  almost 
without  a  mind.  Instinct  with  her  was  everything.  She  would 
have  been  an  excellent  mother.  In  default  of  marriage  she  should 
have  been  put  into  a  convent, — the  rules  and  austerities  of  religion 
might  have  claimed  her ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  father  was  not 
rich  enough  to  pay  for  her  keep,  and  his  position  did  not  permit 
him  to  make  her  a  lay  sister.  Poor  girl ;  thrown  amongst  artifices 
she  was  doomed  to  perish  by  them. 

She  was  born  good  and  just  and  never  had  any  doubt  as  to 
what  was  right;  her  only  wrong  was  that  she  had  veins  with  blood 
in  them.  No  young  man  in  the  village  would  have  been  indiscreet 
with  her,  so  much  was  her  father  respected.  The  feeling  of 
superiority  prevented  her  from  turning  towards  the  young  peasants, 
who  looked  upon  her  as  a  young  lady  ;  they  never  thought  of  her. 
So  the  poor  girl  lived  in  absolute  solitude.  There  was  only  a  youog 
boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  in  the  house,  a  nephew  of  Kermelle, 
who  had  brought  him  up,  and  to  whom  the  vicar,  worthy  man  as 
he  was,  taught  that  which  he  knew,  latin. 

The  church  remained  the  only  diversion  of  the  poor  child.  She 
was  pious  by  nature,  although  not  sufiiciently  intelligent  to 
comprehend  the  mysteries  of  our  religion.  The  vicar,  a  good  priest, 
was  very  much  attached  to  his  duties,  and  had  that  respect  for  the 
Flax  Brayer  which  he  deserved  ;  the  hours  which  his  breviary  and 
the  cares  of  his  ministry  left  him  he  passed  at  the  latter's  house. 
He  educated  the  young  nephew  ;  for  the  girl  he  had  those  reserved 
manners  which  our  Breton  ecclesiastics  have  with  "persons  of 
the  sex,*'  as  they  say.  He  saluted  her,  asked  her  for  news,  but 
never  conversed  with  her,  except  on  indifferent  subjects.  The  unfortu- 
nate girl  was  smitten  with  him.     The  vicar  was  the  only  person 
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of  her  rank  whom  she  saw,  if  we  may  say  so.  This  young  priest 
was,  besides,  a  very  attractive  person.  To  the  exquisite  modesty 
which  his  manner  displayed  was  joined  a  sad,  resigned,  discreet  air. 
You  felt  that  he  had  a  heart  and  his  senses,  but  that  a  more 
elevated  principle  governed  them,  or,  rather,  that  iu  him  the  heart 
and  the  senses  were  transformed  into  something  better.  You  know 
the  infinite  charm  of  some  of  our  good  Breton  ecclesiastics.  Women 
notice  it  very  quickly.  This  invincible  attachment  to  a  vow,  which 
is  in  a  manner  a  homage  to  their  power,  emboldens,  attracts,  and 
flatters  them.  The  priest  becomes  a  brother  on  whom  they  can  rely — 
who  for  them  has  divested  himself  of  his  sex  and  its  joys.  From  thence 
proceeds  a  feeling  in  which  confidence,  pity,  regret,  and  gratitude 
ar^  mingled.  Marry  the  priest  and  you  destroy  one  of  the  most 
necessary  elements,  one  of  the  most  delicate  shades  of  our  society. 
Women  will  protest ;  for  there  is  one  thing  which  woman  holds  to 
more  than  to  being  loved — that  is,  that  you  attach  an  importance  to 
love.  You  never  flatter  woman  more  than  by  showing  that  you 
fear  her.  The  church,  by  imposing  chastity  on  her  ministers  as  a 
first  duty,  flatters  womanly  vanity  in  that  which  is  nearest  to  it. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  poor  girl  l)egan  to  conceive  for  the  vicar  a 
most  profound  respect,  which  soon  took  entire  possession  of  her. 
The  virtuous  and  mystic  race  to  which  she  belonged  knows  nothing 
of  the  frenzy  which  overturns  every  obstacle,  and  which  thinks  it 
has  nothing  if  it  hr.s  not  all.  Oh !  she  was  contented  with  very 
little.  Let  him  but  admit  her  existence  and  she  could  have  been 
content.  She  did  not  ask  for  a  look,  a  thought  would  have  suflSced 
her.  The  vicor  was  naturally  her  confessor ;  there  was  not  another 
priest  in  the  parish.  The  usages  of  the  Catholic  confession — so 
beautiful,  but  so  perilous — strangely  excited  her  imagination.  Once 
a  week,  on  the  Saturday,  it  was  an  inexpressible  delight  for  her  to 
be  for  half  an  hour  alone  with  him,  as  face  to  face  with  God,  to  see 
himf  to  feel  that  he  was  fulfilling  his  divine  roll,  to  respiie  his  breath, 
to  submit  to  the  sweet  humiliation  of  his  reprimands,  to  tell  him 
her  inmost  thoughts,  her  doubts,  her  apprehensions.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  she  abused  these  opportunities.  It  very  rarely 
happens  that  a  pious  woman  makes  use  of  the  confessional  for  a 
love  confidence.  She  may  have  great  pleasure  there,  and  she  runs 
the  risk  of  abandoning  herself  to  feelings  which  have  their  danger ; 
but  such  feelings  have  always  something  mystical  in  them  which 
is  opposed  to  the  nature  of  a  sacrilege.  At  any  rate,  our  poor  girl 
was  Fo  timid  that  the  words  would  have  died  on  her  lips,  and  he 
would  not  have  suffered  her  to  finish  them.  Iler  passion  was  a 
silent,  inward,  devouring  fire.  And  then,  to  see  him  every  day, 
several  times  a  day — him,  young,  handsome,  always  occupied  with 
majestic  functions,  officiating  with  dignity  in  the  mi(Ut  of  a  devout 
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people,  minister,  judge,  and  director  of  his  own  £oul— it  was  too 
much.  The  poor  girl's  head  could  not  stand  it.  More  and  more 
grave  disorders  were  produced  in  that  strong  organisation  which 
could  not  l^ear  to  be  put  on  one  side.  Her  eld  father  attributed  to 
a  certain  weakness  of  intellect,  that  which  was  the  result  of  the 
internal  ravages  of  impossible  dreams  in  a  heart  which  love  had 
crossed. 

As  a  violent  watercourse,  which,  encountering  an  insuperable 
obstacle,  abandons  its  direct  route  and  turns  on  one  side,  so  the 
poor  girl,  having  no  means  of  making  known  her  love  to  him  whom 
she  loved,  brought  herself  down  to  very  small  things,  to  gain  his 
attentions  for  a  moment,  not  to  be  simply  the  firet  comer,  but  to  be 
allowed  to  render  him  some  small  service,  to  be  able  to  think  that 
she  was  of  use  to  him — this  was  sufficient. 

**  Mon  Dieu,  who  knows  ?"  she  would  say.  "  He  is  a  man  after 
all ;  perhaps  he  is  touched  at  heart,  and  it  is  the  discipline  of  bis 
calling  which  restrains  him." 

All  these  efforts  encountered  a  bar  of  iron,  a  wall  of  ice.  The 
vicar  never  quitted  liis  absolute  coldness.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  man  whom  he  most  respected  ;  but  she  was  a  woman.  Oh,  if  he 
had  avoided  her,  if  he  had  treated  her  haishly,  it  would  have  been 
a  triumph  for  her,  and  a  proof  she  had  touched  his  heart ;  but  this 
politeness  always  the  same,  this  resolve  not  to  seo  the  most  evident 
signs  of  love,  all  this  was  something  terrible.  He  did  not  rebuke 
her ;  he  never  abandoned  the  unchangeable  resolution  be  had  taken 
not  to  admit  her  existence  except  as  an  abstraction. 

After  some  time  this  was  cruel.  Repulsed,  despairing,  the  poor 
girl  began  to  pine  away,  her  eye  became  frenzied,  but  she  was 
cautious  ;  no  one  knew  her  secret,  which  devoured  heV  internally. 

**  What  !'*  she  said,  **  shall  I  not  be  able  to  arrest  his  glance  for 
a  moment  \  He  will  not  allow  that  I  exist ;  whatever  I  may  do  I 
shall  be  only  a  phantom,  only  a  soul  amongst  a  hundred  others  in 
his  sight.  His  love,  that  would  be  too  much  to  desire ;  but  his 
attention,  his  regard  ?  I  could  not  pretend  to  be  his  equal,  he  is  so 
learned,  so  near  to  God  ;  to  become  a  mother  by  him,  oh,  that 
would  be  a  sacrilege ;  but  to  be  his,  to  be  a  Martha  to  him,  the 
first  of  his  servants,  to  be  charged  with  the  modest  duties  of  which 
I  am  capable,  and  after  a  fashion  to  have  everything  in  common  with 
him,  all,  that  is  to  say,  the  housekeeping,  the  linen,  all  which  is 
important  to  a  humble  woman  who  has  not  been  initiated  into  the 
highest  thought — "  oh,  that  would  be  paradise  !** 

She  remained  for  hours  immovable,  seated  in  her  chair  occupied 
with  this  one  thought.  She  saw  him,  imagined  that  she  was  with 
him,  managing  his  home,  kissing  the  border  of  his  robe.  She 
resisted  these  mad  dreams  •  but  after  having  given  herself  up  to 
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them  for  hours  she  was  pale  and  half  dead.  She  no  longer  existed 
for  those  around  her.  Her  father  may  have  seen  it;  but  what 
could  the  simple  old  man  do  to  resist  an  evil  of  which  his  honest 
mind  could  not  even  form  an  idea  ? 

Thus  matters  continued  for  perhaps  a  year.  It  is  probable 
that  the  vicar  did  not  notice  anything,  so  much  do  our  priests  live 
in  this  respect  in  a  sort  of  resolution  to  see  nothing.  This  admir- 
able chastity  only  exalted  the  imagination  of  the  poor  child.  With 
her  love  became  worship,  pure  adoration,  exaltation.  Thus  she 
found  a  relative  repose.  Her  imagination  led  her  to  think  of  in- 
nocent devices ;  she  wished  to  fancy  that  she  was  working  for  him, 
and  that  she  was  occupied  in  doing  something  for  him.  She  had 
come  to  dream  with  her  eyes  open,  to  execute,  like  a  somnambulist, 
arts  of  which  she  was  but  half  conscious.  Night  and  day  she  had 
but  one  thought,  she  fancied  herself  alone  with  him,  waiting  on 
him,  looking  after  his  linen,  occupying  herself  with  the  most 
humble  things  for  him.  Ail  these  chimeras  at  length  led  her  to 
commit  a  strange  act,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  state 
of  madness  in  which  she  had  for  some  time  most  decidedly  been. 

PART  II. 

Everything,  after  all,  is  but  a  great  illusion,  and  what 
proves  this  i<,  that  in  many  cases  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
deceive  nature  by  mockeries  which  she  cannot  distinguish  from 
reality.  I  shall  never  forget  the  daughter  of  Marzin  the  joiner,  in 
the  Grande  Rue,  who  was  also  deranged  through  the  suppression 
of  the  maternal  feeling.  She  took  a  log  of  wood,  swaddled  it  in  rags, 
put  on  it  a  sort  of  baby's  cap,  and  then  passed  whole  days  in  nursing 
this  fictitious  baby,  in  cradling  it,  in  pressing  it  against  her  bosom 
and  covering  it  with  kisses.  When  they  put  it  in  the  cradle  by 
her  side  at  night-time  she  remai^ied  quiet  until  the  morning. 
There  are  instincts  for  which  appearances  are  sufficient,  and  which 
are  put  to  sleep  by  fictions ;  so,  at  last,  poor  Kermelle  began  to 
realise  her  dreams,  and  to  do  that  which  she  dreamt.  What  she 
dreamt  was  a  life  in  common  with  him  whom  she  loved,  and  that 
life  which  she  took' part  in  in  spirit  was  naturally  not  the  life  of  the 
priest,  but  the  life  of  the  household.  The  poor  girl  was  made  for 
conjugal  union ;  the  madness  was  a  sort  of  household  madness,  a 
desire  for  housekeeping  life  which  had  been  suppressed.  She 
imagined  that  her  paradise  was  realised,  saw  herself  keeping  house 
for  him  whom  she  loved  ;  and  as  she  no  longer  distinguished  dreams 
from  reality,  she  was  led  to  an  incredible  aberration.  What  would 
you  have  ?  TUese  poor  madjwomen  provejby  their  eccentricities  the 
sacred  laws  of  nature,  and  their  inevitable  fatality. 
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Her  days  passed  in  hemming  linen  and  marking  it ;  but  in  her 
thoughts  this  linen  was  destined  for  the  home  which  she  imagined, 
for  that  nest  in  common  where  she  would  have  passed  her  life  at 
the  feet  of  him  whom  she  adored.  The  hallucination  went  so  far 
that  she  marked  these  clothes  and  these  wrappers  with  the  initials 
of  the  vicar ;  often  even  then  initials  and  her  own  were  conjoined. 
She  did  such  feminine  work  well ;  her  needle  went  without  ceasing, 
and  she  spun  for  delicious  hours,  plunged  in  her  reverie,  thinking 
that  he  and  she  were  one.  Thus  she  deceived  her  passion,  and 
found  moments  of  pleasure  which  satisfied  her  for  days. 

Weeks  passed  in  this  manner  in  tracing  point  by  point  the 
letters  of  the  name  which  she  loved,  in  marrying  it  to  her  own ;  and 
this  dream  was  a  great  consolation  for  her.  Her  hand  was  always 
employed  in  his  service,  this  linen  marked  by  her  would  seem  to 
him  to  be  herself.  It  would  be  near  him,  would  touch  him,  would 
be  of  use  to  him,  and  would  be  she  herself  near  to  him.  What  a 
joy  was  this  thought !  She  would  always  be  deprived  of  him,  it 
was  true  ;  but  the  impossible  is  impossible — she  would  be  as  near 
him  as  was  permissible.  During  a  year  she  tasted  thus  in  her 
imagination  her  poor  petty  happiness.  Alone,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
her  work,  she  was  in  another  world, — believed  herself  his  wife  in 
the  feeble  measure  of  the  possible.  Hours  passed  with  the  quick- 
ness of  the  movement  of  her  needle;  her  poor  imagination  was 
solaced.  And  then  she  had  at  times  some  hope ;  perhaps  he  would 
let  her  touch  him ;  perhaps  a  tear  would  escape  him  on  discovering 
this  surprise — this  work  of  so  much  love.  "  He  Nfill  see  how  I  love 
— he  will  think  how  pleasant  it  will  be  to  be  together."  Thus  did 
she  lose  herself  for  days  in  dreams  which  generally  ended  in  a  com. 
plete  prostration. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  the  task  was  terminated.  What 
was  to  be  done  with  it  \  The  idea  of  forcing  him  to  accept  a 
service  from  her,  to  be  his  obligor  in  something,  took  complete 
possession  of  her.  She  wanted  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  to 
steal  a  recognition  from  him — lead  him  by  violence  to  be  obliged  to 
her  for  something.  This  is  what  she  imagined.  It  was  not  common 
sense  ;  but  her  reason  slumbered,  and  for  a  long  time  she  had  only 
followed  the  ignesfatui  of  her  disordered  imagination. 

Christmas  was  at  hand.  After  the  midnight  mass  the  vicar 
was  accustomed  to  receive  the  mayor  and  the  notables  at  the  pres« 
bytery,  and  give  them  a  collation.  The  presbytery  adjoined  the 
church  ;  besides  the  entry  on  the  village  green  there  were  two  other 
outlets — one  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  sacristy,  and  thus  putting 
the  church  in  communication  with  the  vicarage,  the  other  at  the 
end  of  the  garden  leading  to  the  fields.  The  manor  of  Kermelle  was 
about  half  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  there.   To  avoid  a  detour  the 
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vicar  had  given  the  key  of  this  door  to  the  young  Boy  who  came 
to  take  his  lessons  of  him.  The  poor  demented  girl  obtained 
possession  of  this  key  during  the  midnight  mass,  and  entered  the 
vicarage.  The  vicar's  servant,  so  that  she  might  be  able  to  go  to 
mass,  had  laid  the  table  beforehand.  Our  mad  girl  rapidly  removed 
all  the  linen  and  concealed  it  in  the  manor-house. 

On  leaving  the  church  after  mass  the  robbery  was  at  once  dis- 
covered. The  consternation  was  extreme.  What  was  most  astonish- 
ing was,  the  linen  only  had  disappeared.  The  vicar  did  not  wish 
to  send  his  guests  away  without  the  collation.  At  this  most 
embarrassing  moment  the  girl  appeared.  **  Ah,  for  this  once  you 
will  accept  our  services,  Monsieur  le  Cur^.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  our  linen  shall  be  brought  to  your  house."  Old  Kerraelle  ex- 
pressed the  same  wish,  and  the  vicar  assented,  naturally  not  think- 
ing of  such  a  refinement  of  deceit  in  a  creature  who  was  only 
credited  with  a  very  small  measure  of  intellect. 

The  next  day  the  robbery  was  much  discussed.  There  was  no 
trace  of  burglary.  The  principal  door  of  the  presbytery,  and  that 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  were  intact,  closed  as  they  should 
have  been.  As  for  the  notion  that  the  key  lent  to  Kermelle  had 
served  for  the  commission  of  the  theft,  it  would  have  seemed  mad  to 
think  of  such  a  thing.  The  door  of  the  sacristy  remained.  It 
seemed  evident  that  the  robbery  must  have  been  committed  by  its 
means.  The  sacristan  had  been  in  the  church  throughout  the 
office  of  mass.  The  sacristan's  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
away  part  of  the  time ;  she  had  been  to  the  presbytery  fire  to  get 
coals  for  the  censers ;  she  had  been  out  for  one  or  two  other  little 
things ; — suspicion  pointed  to  her.  She  was  an  excellent  woman, 
her  culpability  seemed  highly  improbable ;  but  what  was  to  be 
done  against  such  overwhelming  coincidences?  "The  robber  must 
have  entered  by  the  door  of  the  sacristy ;  but  the  sacristan's  wife 
only  could  pass  through  this  door,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  she 
has  passed  through  it — she  avows  it  herself."  At  that  time  people 
too  often  gave  way  to  the  idea  that  every  crime  should  be  followed 
by  an  arrest.  This  gave  a  very  grand  notion  of  the  extraordinary 
sagacity  of  justice,  of  the  quickness  of  its  glance,  of  the  certainty 
with  which  it  followed  a  trace  of  the  crime.  Two  gendarmes  led 
away  the  innocent  woman  on  foot.  The  eflfect  of  the  arrival  of  the 
gendarmerie  in  a  village,  with  glittering'arms  and  fine  shoulder-belts, 
was  immense.  Everybody  wept ;  only  the  sacristan's  wife  remained 
calm,  and  told  them  all  that  her  innocence  would  be  established. 

And,  indeed,  the  next  day,  and  the  day  after,  the  impossibilty  of 
the  supposition  which  had  been  made  was  recognised.  The  third 
day  the  people  of  the  village  scarcely  dared  to  stop  one  another  to 
communicate  their  reflections.     All,  in  fact,  had  the  same  thought, 
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and  did  not  dare  to  express  it.  This  thought  appeared  at  the  same 
time  evident  and  absurd ;  it  was  that  the  Flax  Brayer's  key  alone 
had  served  for  the  theft.  'J'he  vicar  did  not  go  out,  to  avoid  expres- 
sing a  doubt  which  possessed  him.  Until  now  he  had  not 
examined  the  linen  which  had  been  substituted  for  his  own.  His 
eyes  fell  by  chance  on  the  marks ;  he  was  astonished,  reflected 
sadly,  did  not  take  notice  of  the  mystery  of  the  two  letters,  so  much 
were  the  strange  hallucinations  of  a  poor  mad  girl  impossible  to  be 
divined. 

He  was  plunged  in  the  most  sombre  thoughts  when  he  saw  the 
Flax  Brayer  enter,  straight  as  an  arrow,  but  pale  as  death.  Tbe 
old  man  remained  standing,  then  melting  into  tears. 

**  It  is  she,"  he  said.  "Oh,  the  unhappy  girl !  I  ought  to 
to  have  kept  better  watch  over  her,  to  have  entered  more  into 
her  thoughts  ;  but,  always  melancholy,  she  escaped  me.'* 

He  revealed  the  mystery  ;  an  instant  afler  the  linen  which  had 
been  stolen  was  brought  back  to  the  presbytery. 

The  poor  girl  with  her  small  amount  of  sense  had  hoped  that 
the  slander  would  be  suppessed,  and  that  she  would  quietly  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  her  little  anxious  stratagem.  The  arrest  of  the 
sacristan's  wife,  and  the  feeling  which  it  occasioned,  spoilt  her 
intrigue.  If  her  moral  sense  had  not  been  so  thoroughly  obliterated 
she  would  only  have  thought  of  delivering  the  sacristan's  wife. 
But  she  scarcely  thought  of  it.  She  was  plunged  in  a  kind  of 
fetupor  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  remorse.  That  which 
cast  her  down  was  the  evident  failure  of  her  attack  on  the  vicar's 
mind.  Any  other  soul  than  that  of  a  priest  would  have  been 
touched  by  tbe  revelation  of  so  violent  a  love.  That  of  the  vicar 
felt  nothing.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to  -think  of  this  extra- 
ordinary event;  and  as  he  plainly  saw  the  innocence  of  the  sacristan's 
wife,  he  slept,  said  his  mass  and  his  breviary,  with  the  same  calm 
on  other  days. 

The  mistake  which  had  been  made  in  arresting  the  sacristan's 
wife  now  appeared  in  all  its  enormity.  Except  for  that  the  aflFair 
might  have  been  stifled.  There  had  been  no  real  thefk ;  but  after 
an  innocent  person  had  been  several  days  in  prison  for  a  deed  called 
a  theft,  it  was  very  difficult  to  leave  the  real  culprit  unpunished. 
Her  madness  was  not  evident ;  it  must  even  be  said  that  it  was 
only  interior.  Before  this,  nobody  would  have  thought  that 
Kermelle's  daughter  was  mad.  Exteriorly  she  was  like  anybody 
else,  except  for  her  almost  absolute  taciturnity.  Her  mental  aliena- 
tion mi^bt,  therefore,  be  contested;  besides,  the  real  explanation 
was  so  strange,  so  incredible,  |^that  it  could  scarcely  be  alleged. 
Madness  not  being  pleaded,  the  fact  of  having  allowed  the  sacristan's 
wife  to  bo  arrested  was  unpardonable.     If  the  theft  wero  only  a 
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joke  the  author  of  the  mystification  should  have  stopped  it  as  soon 
as  a  third  person  became  the  victim.  The  poor  girl  was  arrested, 
and  led  to  St.  Brieuc  for  the  assizes.  She  remained  in  a  condition 
of  complete  prostration ;  she  seemed  out  of  the  world.  Her  dream 
was  ended  ;  the  sort  of  chimera  which  she  had  nourished  for  so  long, 
and  which  had  sustained  her,  having  fallen  to  the  ground,  she 
existed  no  longer.  She  was  not  violent ;  she  maintained  a  sad 
silence.  Then  the  doctors  saw  her,  and  judged  her  condition  with 
discernment. 

At  the  assizes  the  case  was  soon  heard.  They  could  not  draw  a 
single  word  from  her.  The  Flax  Brayer  entered,  erect  and  firm, 
his  face  wearing  a  resigned  expression.  He  approached  the  table 
of  the  pretorium,  laid  down  his  gloves,  his  cross  of  St.  Louis,  his 
scarf. 

"Messieurs,'*  said  he,  *' I  cannot  take  them  up  without  you 
order  me  to  do  so ;  my  honour  belongs  to  you.     She  has  done  it  all, 
and  yet  she  is  no  thief.     She  is  ill.  *' 
The  brave  man  wept  and  sobbed. 

** Enough,  enough  !'*  was  heard  from  all  sides.  The  advocate, 
general  showed  much  tact ;  and  without  making  a  dissertation  on 
a  case  of  rare  amorous  physiology,  he  abandoned  the  accusation. 

Neither  were  the  jury  long  in  deliberating.  They  all  wept. 
When  t}\e  acquittal  was  pronounced  the  Flax  Brayer  resumed  his 
insignia  and  retired  quickly,  taking  his  daughter  with  him,  and 
returned  to  the  village  by  night. 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  scandal  the  vicar  could  not  avoid 
bearing  the  truth  on  a  number  of  points  which  he  had  ignored. 
He  was  not  affected  by  this.  The  evident  facts,  of  which  every  one 
spoke,  he  put  on  one  side.  He  did  not  ask  to  be  removed  to 
another  cure ;  and  the  bishop  never  thought  of  suggesting  a 
change.  You  might  have  supposed  that  the  first  time  he  saw 
Kermelle  and  his  daughter  he  would  have  been  troubled.  He  was 
not  at  all.  He  went  to  the  manor-house  at  an  hour  when  he 
knew  he  should  find  father  and  daughter.  "  You  have  sinned 
deeply,"  said  he  to  the  latter,  **  less  by  your  folly,  for  which  may 
God  forgive  you,  than  in  letting  the  best  of  women  be  sent  to 
prison.  An  innocent  person  has,  through  your  fault,  been  treated 
for  several  days  like  a  thief.  The  most  honest  woman  in  the  parish 
has  been  led  away  by  gendarmes  in  the  sight  of  all.  You  owe 
reparation  to  her.  On  Sunday  the  sacristan's  wife  will  be  on  the 
seat  in  the  last  row  near  the  church  door.  At  the  credo  you  will 
take  her,  and  lead  her  by  the  hand  to  your  pew  of  honour,  which 
she  better  deserves  to  occupy  than  you. 

The  poor  girl  did  mechanically  what  she  was  ordered.  She 
was  no  longer  a  thinking  being.     From  that  time  the  Flax  Brayer 
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and  his  family  were  seldom  seen.     The  manor-house  had  become  a 
kind  of  tomb  which  gave  forth  no  sign  of  life. 

The  sacristan's  wife  died  first.  The  commotion  was  too  miich 
for  this  simple  woman.  She  had  not  doubted  Providence  for  a 
moment;  but  all  this  had  shaken  her.  She  gradually  became 
weaker.  That  was  a  saint  indeed.  She  had  an  exquisite  feeling 
for  the  Church.  You  would  no  longer  understand  this  in  Paris, 
where  the  Church  signifies  very  little.  One  Saturday  evening  she 
felt  her  end  approaching.  Her  joy  was  great.  She  sent  for  the 
vicar;  an  unheard-of  favour  occupied  her  imagination.  It  was 
that  during  high  mass  on  Sunday  her  body  might  rest  exposed  on 
the  little  apparatus  which  serves  to  carry  the  coflSns.  To  attend 
mass  once  more,  although  dead,  to  hear  those  consoling  words,  those 
chanis  which  save ;  to  be  under  the  funeral  pall  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  that  family  which  she  had  so  much 
loved,  to  hear  all  without  being  seen ;  while  they  all  thought  of 
her,  prayed  for  her,  would  be  occupied  with  her,  to  communicate 
once  more  with  pious  persons  before  descending  beneath  the  earth 
what  joy !  The  favour  was  granted.  The  vicar  pronounced  at  her 
grave  very  edifying  words. 

The  old  man  lived  for  some  years,  dying  by  degrees,  always  shut 
up  in  his  house,  never  speaking  to  the  vicar.  He  went  to  church, 
but  never  sat  in  his  own  pew.  He  was  so  strong,  that  he  resisted 
this  sad  agony  for  eight  or  ten  years. 

His  walks  were  confined  to  taking  a  few  turns  under  the  tall 
lime-trees  which  sheltered  the  manor-house.  But  one  day  he  saw 
on  the  horizon  something  unusual.  It  was  the  tricolor-flagr  float- 
on  the  steeple  at  Tr^guier^ — the  revolution  of  July  was  over.  When 
he  heard  that  the  king  had  departed  he  understood  better  than  ever 
that  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  world ;  that  professional  duty  to 
which  he  sacrificed  so  much  became  his  only  object  in  life.  He 
did  not  regret  having  attached  himself  to  a  too  high  idea  of  duty ; 
be  did  not  think  that  he  ought  to  have  enriched  himself  like  the 
others ;  but  he  doubted  all— God  only  excepted.  The  legitimates 
of  Treguier  went  about  repeating  everywhere  that  this  would  not 
last — that  the  legitimate  king  would  return.  He  smiled  at  these 
mad  predictions.  Shortly  after  this  he  die!.  The  vicar  was  at  his 
bedside  in  his  last  moments,  and  commented  on  that  beautiful  pas. 
sage  in  the  Office  for  the  Dead — "  Be  not  as  the  Heathen  who  are 
without  hope." 

After  bis  death  his  daughter  was  left  destitute.  They  decided 
to  put  her  into  the  hospital.  It  is  there  that  you  saw  her.  Doubt- 
less she  too  is  dead  by  this  time,  and  some  one  else  occupies  the 
bed  at  the  General  Hospital. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

POOR  LOUISE. 

It  was  od  a  dark,  gloomy  November  evening  that  Captain 
Draper  found  himself  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position  in  Hyde 
Park.  Why  he  had  attempted  to  cross  that  dangerous  region  when 
night  was  approaching  could  never  be  accounted  for.  Even  if  he 
had  taken  one  of  the  broad  roads,  leading  between  Bayswater  and 
Piccadilly,  there  might  have  been  some  excuse  for  his  rashness  ;  but 
the  captain  tried  to  make  the  passage  across  the  deer  park  by  the 
remains  of  the  Old  Ring,  and  through  the  desert  which  lies  between 
it  and  the  statue  of  Achilles.  For  a  time  the  captain  bad  a  fair 
voyage.  Once  or  twice  he  saw  a  dark  figure  stealing  through  the 
gloom,  now  aggravated  by  a  rising  fog;  but  probably  Captain 
Draper  looked  as  strange  and  spectral  to  the  unknown  traveller  as 
he  himself  did  to  the  captain,  and  a  slight  divergence  to  the  right 
or  left  soon  hid  the  suspicious  characters  from  each  other.  Captain 
Draper  was  skirting  the  old  trees  of  the  Ring  when  his  heart  beat 
thick  and  fast,  for  he  saw  a  woman !  He  had  just  been  humming 
to  himself  a  little  song  from  one  of  Scott's  novels,  which  runs— 

"  Ah,  fair  Louise  !  in  woody  wold, 
She  met  a  huntsman  fair  and  bold  ; 
And  many  a  witching  tale  he  told 
To  poor  Louise." 

His  mind  was  running  on  a  time  when  he,  too,  had  been  a  huntsman 
fair  and  bold,  but  that  time  was  past.  **  Done  with  all  that  non- 
sense now,"  he  thought  to  himself.  Alas!  the  wheel  of  fate  goes 
round,  and  the  past  is  for  ever  turning  up  again.  Now  it  came  in 
the  shape  of  Louise  and  a  gallant  huntsman,  all  as  it  might  have 
been  in  former  days.  There  was  a  woody  wold,  too,  and  every 
opportunity  for  the  captain's  eloquence.  Alas  !  he  could  not  say  a 
word,  and  the  characters  seemed  reversed,  although  the  scene  was 
the  same.  The  captain's  first  impulse  was  to  fly ;  but  his  weight 
was  considerable,  and  his  breath  by  no  means  what  it  once  had 
boen.    The  present  Louise  was  thin  and  tall,  and  evidently  as  fit 
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to  run  as  a  racehorse.  Captain  Draper  gave  up  the  idea  of  running, 
and  thought  perhaps  he  might  managa  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  He 
began  to  hum  a  little  hymn,  which  he  had  got  accustomed  to  at 
church.  "Who  knows,**  paid  the  Captain  to  himself,  "  but  she 
may  take  me  for  a  missionary  or  a  scripture  reader  ?  "  as  he  assume*] 
a  humble  and  deprecatory  shuffle. 

''  As  the  tree  falls,  so  must  it  lie ; 
As  the  man  lives,  so  must  he  die/' 

murmured  the  Captain ;  but  the  little  stratagem  failed.  Louise 
planted  herself  right  in  front  of  him  and  said^ 

**  My  love,  will  you  tell  me  what  o'clock  it  is?  " 

Ah  !  wretched  Captain,  you  knew  what  time  it  was — **  time  to 
be  oflF,'*  as  you  said  to  yourself,  although  you  did  not  dare  say  it  to 
her.  On  the  contrary,  he  replied  most  respectfully,  **  About  a 
quarter-past  seven,  ma'am.'* 

"  You  never  looked  at  your  ticker?  "  exclaimed  Louise ?  **  Let 
me  get  it  for  you  ;"  and  she  made  a  dash  at  his  watch-chain. 

**  Leave  me  alone!  "  cried  the  gallant  warrior,  '*  or  I'll  call  the 
police !" 

''  Call  your  mammy/'  said  the  audacious  woman  as  she  threw 
one  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  Captain. 

"  Be  off,  woman !"  he  screamed. 

**  Oh !  you  want  help,  do  you,  lovey  ?  then  I'll  scream  for 
you ;"  and  Louise  set  up  a  piteous  shriek ! 

Who  can  listen  unmoved  to  lovely  woman's  cry  of  distress  ?  Not 
this  gallant  soldier,  who  advances  rapidly  from  behind  the  trees. 

**  What  the  something  is  all  this  row  about  ? "  he  exclaimed — 
"  why  I'm  blessed  if  it  ain't  my  cousin  I  Has  that  ugly  old  fellow 
been  a-insulting  of  you  ?  " 

**  Oh  !  '^  replied  Louise,  "  if  you  had  not  come  I  don't  know 
what  the  feller  would  have  been  after.  He's  been  and  took  the 
most  'owdacious  liberties !  " 

"  Oh,  he  has,  has  he  ?  Then  I'll  take  the  liberty  of  being 
'owdacious  too.  Look  here,  you  wicked  old  man.  You  give  up 
that  watch,  and  your  ring,  and  any  money  you've  got  about  you, 
and  we  will  let  you  off  this  time — won't  we,  old  girl?" 

"Yes,  George,  for  the  sake  of  his  innocent  wife  and  children, 
you  know  ! — we'll  forgive  him  just  this  once." 

Captain  Draper  was  no  coward,  but  he  was  also  no  fool.  He 
saw  that  he  was  helpless,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  purchase  his 
liberty  and  seek  redress  afterwards.  But  the  soldier  spoilt  all  by 
his  violence. 

''  Hand  it  over !"  he  said,  as  he  struck  the  victim  a  backhander 
ov^  th^  mouth, 
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The  Captain  was  a  man,  altbough'  Lis  fightiDg  days  were  over, 
and  he  immediately  closed  with  his  assailant.  In  another  moment 
he  was  stretched  on  the  broad  of  his  back,  while  his  gigantic  foe 
grinned  at  him. 

"  Do  you  want  any  more?  **  he  politely  inquired. 

The  poor  Captain  did  not  want  any  more.  He  felt  sick  and 
faint,  and  could  not  move  one  of  his  legs.  He  feebly  asked  for 
mercy,  and  handed  over  his  watch  and  purse. 

"  Now  the  ring  !  *'  said  the  protector  of  the  false  Louise. 

**  I  can't,"  moaned  the  poor  Captain  ;  **  it  won't  come  off." 

"  Won't  it?  Then  I'll  try  ;  "  and  the  ruffian  wrenched  at  his 
finger  untilj[the  ring  at  last  came  away,  and  the  robbed  man  fainted 
with  the  pain.  When  he  opened  his  eyes  again  another  figure  had 
appeared  on  the  scene.  A  young  man  was  leaning  over  him  and 
asking  if  he  was  hurt. 

**  You  will  be  hurt  precious  soon  if  you  don't  get  out  of  that,J_' 
replied  the  soldier,  as  he  took  oflf  his  belt.  "  Be  ofif  with  you,  and 
mind  your  own  business.^' 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  leave  me,"  cried  the  poor  Captain. 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  piteous  face  and  then  turned  to 
the  soldier.     **  I  won't,"  he  replied. 

The  soldier  raised  his  arm,  and  down  came  the  belt  with  its 
heavy  brass  plate ;  but  the  blow  fell  upon  the  outstretched  arm  of 
Louise. 

"  Leave  him  alone,"  she  shrieked. 

•'What  for?" 

She  whispered  something  in  the  man's  ear.  He  hesitated,  and 
then  sulkily  assented  to  something  she  had  proposed. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said.  *'  If  I'd  a-knowed  this  gent  was  a  doctor, 
in  course  I  should  not  have  said  anything.  Look  here,  young 
feller  !  you  and  this  old  gent  just  promise  that  you  don't  know  us 
again,  when  you  see  us,  and  I'll  leave  him  to  you." 

*^I'll  promise  anything,"  cried  the  Captain,  **and  so  will  this 
young  gentleman." 

In  another  moment  Louise  and  her  protector  disappeared  in  the 
darkness. 

"  You  have  saved  my  life,"  exclaimed  the  injured  man  ;  **  pray 
don't  leave  me." 
.   '*No,  I  will  see  you  home.     Can't  you  get  up?" 

**  No  ;  there  is  something  the  matter  with  my  leg." 

**  That's  lucky,"  replied  the  young  man. 

*'  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  see  that,"  groaned  the  Captain. 

"  I  mean,  it's  lucky  I'm  a  doctor,  only  I  don't  see  what  can 
be  done  here.     We  may  have  to  wait  until  morning." 
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"  Upon  my  word,  I  think  that  is  a  policeman  coming  this 
way.     Call  out  murder,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  That  won't  bring  him,  my  dear  sir.  If  he  thought  we  were 
only  drunk  and  incapable,  he  would  come  fast  enough.  I  think 
1*11  strike  up  *  We  wont  go  home  till  morning ; '  and  we  shall  not 
either,  if  we  don't  get  help." 

"  Hullo !  "  he  shouted,  "  here  you  are,  my  boy !  Hurry  your- 
self a-bit." 

The  policeman  approached  cautiously.  ''What's  up?"  he 
said;  **  old  gent  intoxicated?"  He  turned  his  light  on,  and 
recognised  the  young  man.    "  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  Mr.  Lumsden  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  I'm  very  glad  it's  you,  Walters ;  for  this  is  a  nasty 
scrape.  I  found  this  gentleman  lying  on  the  grass,  and  I  fancy  he 
has  broken  bis  leg." 

**  Was  there  any  other  parties  present  when  you  found  him, 
Mr.  Lumsden  ?" 

**  Yes,  there  was  a  woman  and  a  man ;  but  they  ran  away." 

"Looks  bad,"  said  the  policeman.  *' Got  your  purse  and 
watch  all  right,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  Captain,  feebly. 

"  Ah !  I  thought  not.     Where  do  you  live,  sir  ?  " 

**  My  name  is  Captain  Draper,  and  I  live  at  13,  Jerrayn  Street ; 
and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  get  me  home." 

**  I'd  have  bet  he  was  a  Captain,"  remarked  the  policeman  to 
Mr.  Lumsden,  '*  It's  always  a  military  gent  in  trouble  with  the 
women.  I'll  go  and  get  a  stretcher,  Mr.  Lumsden,  if  you  will  wait 
by  him." 

"  All  right,  Walters ;  don't  be  long." 

When  the  policeman  had  departed  Captain  Draper  again 
endeavoured  to  express  his  gratitude.  "I  hardly  caught  your 
name,"  he  said. 

**  Lumsden  is  my  name." 

"Surely  you  are  not  any  relation  to  the  Lumsdens  I  once 
knew  ?     They  were  related  to  a  Mr.  Geoffrey  Huntingdon." 

**My  mother's  name  was  Huntingdon.  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Geofifrey  Huntingdon ;  but  I  know  a  brother  of  his,  a  clergyman." 

"How  very  strancje  that  you  should  have  saved  me!"  said 
Captain  Draper.     **  You  will  come  home  with  me?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  and  here  is  the  policeman  with  a  lot  of  fellows  and 
a  stretcher." 

'*  I  hope,"  said  the  Captain,  "  that  he  does  not  suspect  me  of 
anything  wrong  with  that  atrocious  female  ?" 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid  he  does,"  replied  Mr.  Lumsden — "  that's  his 

business,  you  know  ;  but  he  will  forget  all  about  it  if  we  make  it 

worth  his  while.    I  don't  thiok   Walters  is  a  mao  who  woul4 
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remember  what  never  happened  for  any  money  ;  but  he  is  human 
and  a  policeman,  and  I  daresay  he  won't  mind  forgetting  what 
did/' 

CHAPTER    XV  . 

FRANK    LUMSDEN. 

Young  Lumsden  passed  a  good  deal  of  his  time  at  Captain 
Draper's  chambers  at  Jermyn  Street,  while  the  gallant  gentleman 
was  under  medical  treatment.  The  Captain,  besides  being  grate- 
ful to  him,  began  to  like  him  very  much  for  his  social  qualities. 
Most  people  liked  Frank  all  the  better  the  more  they  knew  of  him. 
In  person  he  was  of  the  middle  heit^ht,  well  made,  but  slight  in 
figure.  His  complexion  was  dark,  and  his  eyes,  although  blue  in 
reality,  were  so  deep  set  and  so  shrouded  by  long  eyelashes,  that 
they  looked  black.  His  forehead  was  round  and  broad ;  his  other 
features  rather  small,  although  regular  enough.  He  looked  rather 
a  man  of  thought  than  a  man  of  action,  and  his  tastes  and  habits 
were  in  accordance  with  his  looks.  He  was  fond  of  literary  pur. 
suits,  and  amused  himself  with  painting  and  music.  In  general 
expression  he  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  his  cousin  Alfred 
Huntingdon,  although  there  was  a  family  likeness.  The  cousins 
knew  each  other  a  little,  although  they  had  not  often  met  since 
they  were  boys. 

Frank  Lumsden's  father  and  mother  were  both  dead,  and  the 
Reverend  William  Huntingdon  was  the  young  man  s  guardian. 
He  had  decided  that  Frank  should  be  a  medical  man. 

**Not  money  enough,  my  dear,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman 
to  his  wife,  '*  to  send  him  to  college ;  and  there  is  no  opening  for 
him  in  the  Church,  either." 

'*He  would  make  a  good  clergyman,  though,"  she  replied; 
"  he  is  thoughtful  and  earnest." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  the 
Church." 

"  My  love,  think  of  the  souls  to  be  saved  !" 

**  Oh,  of  course  I  know  that ;  but,  don't  you  see,  that  does  not 
pay.  What  we  want  tor  Frank  is  a  profession  where  he  can  make 
money.  Now,  doctoring  people's  bodies  does  pay  remarkably  well. 
Look  at  the  number  of  arms  and  legs  that  have  to  come  off  every 
year  even  now;  and,  as  railways  increase,  think  of  what  it  may 
come  to !  A  surgeon  gets  five  pounds  for  every  leg,  I  should 
think  ;  and  Master  Frank  by  the  time  he  is  my  age  may  be  making 
double  my  income." 

**It'8  a  hard  life,  my  love,"  suggested  Mrs.  William  Hunt- 
in^on. 
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"  Hard,  my  dear  !  Not  half  so  hard  as  mine.  I've  been  all 
my  life  working  away  at  that  old  infidel,  Scrooge,  the  black- 
smith ;  and  trying  to  get  Sarsnet,  the  linendraper,  to  come  to 
Church,  and  what's  the  use  of  it?  I  wish  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  operating  on  them — I  do  indeed!" 

**  Could  you  not  get  him  a  commission  in  the  army, 
William?" 

*  *  It  would  not  do,  my  dear—  no  young  fellow  ever  lives  on  his 
pay ;  but  we  might  make  him  an  army  surgeon." 

And,  as  Frank  made  no  objection,  he  had  been  devoted  to  the 
medical  profession. 

He  had  now  passed  all  his  examinations,  and  was  expecting 
his  name  to  appear  in  the  Gazette  as  a  member  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  when  he  fell  in  with  Captain  Draper.  He 
called  frequently  on  that  gentleman,  and  the  conversation  natu- 
rally  turned  upon  the  adventure  which  had  made  them  so  unex- 
pectedly acquainted  with  each  other. 

"Has  anything  ever  been  heard  of  that  ruflSan?"  inquired 
the  Captain  one  day. 

"No." 

"  Nor  of  the  woman  1" 

*«  Not  a  word." 

**  What  a  strange  thing  it  was  that  she  should  take  that  blow 
on  her  arm,  and  save  your  head  !  She  did  not  seem  to  care  a-bit 
what  happened  to  mine  !" 

"  I  th'mk  I  could  explain  that,"  replied  Frank.  "  The  fact  is, 
she  and  I  are  old  acquaintances,  and  had  met  before." 

•'Where?" 

"Not  in  Hyde  Park,  Captain;  no  little  pleasant  interview, 
with  time  passing  so  rapidly  that  you  did  not  know  what  time  it 
was,  until  she  took  your  watch  to  loot." 

"Be  quiet,  you  rascal!"  grinned  the  unlucky  officer ;  "you 
know  better  than  that." 

'*  Very  good,  Captain  !  only  you  asked  me  in  a  very  suspicious 
way  where  I  had  met  jour  fair  friend.  I  thought  almost  you 
were  jealous.  I  will  tell  you  where  I  met  her,  if  you  like,  only 
it's  a  secret." 

'*  I  will  keep  your  secret,  my  boy  \  and  I  should  like  to  hear 
your  story." 

"It  is  not  much  of  a  story,  and  it  is  not  much  to  my  credit. 
It  always  puzzles  me,  and  worries  me  to  think  about  it.  When  I 
was  a  student  at  St.  George's,  not  so  long  ago,  I  was  passing 
Hyde  Park  Corner  late  at  night,  when  I  came  across  a  young  girl 
trying  to  get  away  from  a  couple  of  drunken  brutes.  She  did  not 
look  above  fourteen;    but  she  was  old  enough  for  these  twp 
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scoundrels  to  molest.  She  looked  up  at  me  for  help,  but  she  did 
not  speak.  Do  you  know,  I  walked  two  paces  past  her  be- 
fore I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  interfere !  I  can't  think  of 
that  part  of  the  business  now  without  blushing.  I  would  not 
confess  it  to  anyone  but  you;  but  I  don't  think  I  have  much 
pluck." 

"  You  !"  exclaimed  the  Captain. 

"  Yes  ;  in  some  ways  I  have  not.  I'm  never  quite  ready  for  a 
brawl.  I  am  like  a  Hindoo  ;  1  could  be  blown  away  from  a  gun, 
gracefully  and  genteelly,  without  shocking  the  bystanders  by  vio- 
lent contortions  and  oaths ;  but  if  I  could  I  should  always  sneak 
out  of  an  Irish  row.  I  had  not  gone  two  yards  before  my  senses 
came  back  to  me.  So  I  walked  back  to  the  two  men,  and  said, — 
*  Let  the  child  alone  !'  The  only  answer  I  got  was  a  blow  be- 
tween the  eyes,  which  knocked  me  ofif  the  pavement  into  the  road. 
Before  I  was  on  my  feet  again,  a  little  crowd  had  collected  ;  where 
they  came  from  I  don't  know.  They  were  not  peacemakers,  by 
any  means.  They  formed  a  ring,  and  a  sympathising  stranger 
offered  to  hold  my  hat.  I  don't  know  how  many  rounds  were 
fought,  but  it  all  turned  out  wrong.  Virtue  was  not  triumphant 
by  any  means ;  on  the  contrary,  it  got  licked  !  I  caught  it  on  my 
nose  and  forehead,  and  in  both  my  eyies  ;  and  at  last  it  seemed  to 
me  I  was  only  scrambling  perpetually  off  the  pavement  to  be 
knocked  down  flat  on  it  again.  At  last  a  policeman  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  the  ring  was  broken.  The  guardian  of  the  peace 
had  a  little  conversation  with  my  antagonist,  and  he  appeared  a 
good  deal  mollified  by  the  arguments  he  used.  He  said  it  was  a 
pity  to  see  two  gentlemen  quarrelling,  and  he  held  me  tight  by  the 
collar,  while  the  two  blackguards  got  off  in  a  cab  which  had  driven 
up." 

**  You  ought  to  know  better,"  said  the  policeman,  as  the  cab 
drove  away. 

*'  I  could  not  help  it,"  I  said ;  "  they  were  behaving  shamefully 
to  a  yoimg  girl." 

"Was  they?"  replied  the  policeman.  *'Very  likely;  but 
Where's  your  evidence  ?  Look  at  your  eyes,  and  your  nose,  and 
your  lips !  They  will  be  worse  to-morrow.  Now,  if  I  put  you  in 
the  box  before  a  magistrate,  what  would  he  say  ?  Why,  that  you 
was  a  low  ruffian  !  Most  of  the  magistrates  can't  see  beyond  their 
own  noses,  and  they  would  not  look  beyond  yours.  Mind  you,  I 
don't  blame  you,"  said  my  adviser;  "but  if  you  go  poking  your 
nose  into  other  people's  business,  it  will  be  a  nice  size  before  you've 
done  with  it.  You  go  homo  and  bathe  it,  young  man,"  was 
his  parting  advice.  "  And  who  do  you  think  that  policeman 
was?" 
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'*  Not  my  policeman  V  exclaimed  the  Captain. 

**  Yes  it  was.  I  often  saw  him  after  that  night,  and  we  got  to 
be  very  good  friends." 

'^Now,  then,  about  the  little  girl  V 

**  I  often  saw  her  afterwards.  Months  passed  on,  and  she  grew 
into  a  very  pretty  girl.  I  believe  she  worked  in  a  milliner's  shop  ; 
and  she  seemed  to  live  somewhere  about  Chelsea,  for  I  always  met 
her  walking  in  the  evening  in  that  direction.  Months  went  on, 
and  we  never  spoke  to  each  other.  She  always  coloured  up  when 
we  met,  and  I  fancy  I  did  a  little  in  that  way  too.  1  got 
afraid  of  myself,  or  of  her,  or  something  at  last,  and  I  always  took 
a  roundabout  road  to  escape  meeting  her.  I  had  a  guess  at  what 
might  happen  if  I  ever  did  speak,  don't  you  see  V 

"Ton  my  honour,  I  respect  you,"  replied  Captain  Draper; 
"  you  acted,  sir,  on  principle  !*' 

**  Did  I  ?  Wliere  was  my  principle  when  a  little  ragged 
boy  put  a  bit  of  paper  in  my  hand  one  evening,  with  the  words 
written  on  it,  *  Mary  Barker  wants  to  see  Mr.  Frank  Lumsden  at 
24,  Green's  Court,  Chelsea  ?'  I'll  tell  you  what  I  saii  to  myself. 
Captain.  I  said  it  was  no  use  fighting  against  it,  and  that  the 
girl  must  take  her  chance !  What  do  you  think  I  found  ?  I  found 
her  dying !  She  had  been  run  over,  and  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  live.  The  woman  who  robbed  you  was  by  her  bedside,  and 
stared  at  me  as  I  came  in." 

"  *  PJease  come  here,  Mr.  Lumsden,'  said  Mary ;  *  I  want  to 
bless'you  before  1  go.  You  saved  me  from  those  men  once,  and 
you  don't  know  what  you  have  saved  me  from  since.  Jane,'  she 
said,  looking  at  the  woman,  while  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks, 
'you  know  what  I  might  have  been.' 

**The  woman  looked  at  her,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by 
the  bedside,  *  Oh,  do  forgive  me,  Mary !'  she  sobbed. 

**  *  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  Jane,'  she  replied.  *  You've  had 
a  hard  bringing  up  ;  but  I  want  you  to  know,  and  Mr.  Lumsden  to 
know,  that  I  hated  the  thought  of  wrong  ever  since  he  took  my 
part  that  night.  Mr.  Lumsden,'  she  said,  faintly,  '  would  you 
mind  saying  the  Lord's  prayer  for  me  before  I  go  ?' 

**  Well,  Captain  Draper,  I  said  it,  and  in  another  half  hour 
Mary  was  dead,  with  my  hand  clasped  firmly  in  hers.  Now  you 
know  why  that  woman  interfered  to  save  me,  and  how  very  little 
I  deserved  it." 

And  Frank  Lumsden's  voice  faltered  a  little  as  ho  finished  his 
story. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   CHILD   OF   MYSTERY. 

Frank  Lumsden  had  hardly  concluded  when  Alfred  Hunting- 
don was  announced. 

"Going  on  well,  Captain  Draper  ?— How  are  you,  Frank?" 
said  the  new-comer.  **  I  called  to  give  you  a  message  from  my 
uncle.  I  got  a  letter  from  him  this  morning;  he  is  at  Berlin, 
and  wants  you  to  join  him  there  if  you  can.*' 

**  What  is  he  doing  V  inquired  the  Captain. 

"  Oh,  just  the  old  thing.  Berlin  is  merely  head-quarters,  and 
he  is  always  away  on  some  shooting  expedition." 

••  Why  don't  you  go  yourself,  Alfred  ]" 

**  I  can't  go  at  present.  I  am  on  duty  at  Chatham,  and  they 
won't  give  me  any  more  leave.  That  puts  me  in  mind, — we  have 
a  ball  there  next  week;  you  can't  dance  just  yet.  Captain  Draper; 
but  Frank,  here,  might  come,  it  will  be  capital  fun !  Will  you 
come,  Frank?" 

**  Yes,  perhaps  I  may  be  'gazetted'  before  that,  and  I  will 
sport  my  new  uniform!" 

'*  I  would  not  do  that." 

**  Why  not?" 

**  I  don't  know,  the  doctors  are  always  grumbling  about  their 
dress — it's  the  belts,  I  believe.  I  told  our  Dr.  Snape  the  other 
day,  he  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  profession ;  and  he  said,  *  It 
isn't  that ;  but  there's  such  an  awful  change  comes  over  the  women 
when  they  find  out  you  are  a  doctor;  the  young  ones  won't  flirt, 
and  the  married  women  victimise  you.  It  is  just  perpetually, 
*  Oh,  Dr.  Snape,  I'm  so  glad  to  have  met  you  !  Would  you  call 
in  to-morrow,  and  look  at  little  Bobby's  toe  ?'  or  else,  *  Dear  little 
Minnie  has  such  a  rash,'  or  *  The  baby's  look  is  unsatisfactory !'  Snape 
says  a  ball-room  is  nota-bit  better  than  a  consulting-room.  *  Why 
am  I  to  wear  belts  ?'  he  asked  me  very  solemnly.  *  Why  do  you 
label  me  like  a  pill-box,  or  a  bottle  of  liniment  ?  Why  don't  you 
put  a  ticket  on  the  back  of  the  instructor  of  musketry,  or  on  the 
adjutant  ?  How  would  they  like  some  old  woman  to  take  all  their 
time  up  chattering  about  bullets  in  a  ball-room?'  There  is  some- 
thing In  what  Snape  says  ;  so  you  come  down  in  mufti." 

**  Where  did  you  leave  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  Alfred?"  asked  the 
Captain. 

"At  Cassel.  I  came  back  from  there  with  a  man  who  knows 
you  a  little." 

**  What's  his  name?" 
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*'  Sharper ;  he  is  a  doctor  who  lives  near  Greylings." 

"  He's  a  very  good  fellow,"  said  the  Captain.  "  Does  he  know 
my  UDcle  or  aunt,  do  you  think  ?'* 

"  No,  I  fancy  not.  He  met  Geoffrey  for  the  first  time  when 
that  young  fellow,  Gregory,  was  shot.  He  might  have  met  your 
aunt  somewhere.  He  seemed  to  know  me,  I  remember,  although 
that  was  all  a  mistake.  I  never  was  so  surprised  as  I  was  when 
Doctor  Sharper,  whom  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  in  all  my  life, 
addressed  me  as  Horace  Draper  the  instant  he  entered  the  room.  It 
turned  out  he  was  not  a-bit  like  me,  but  had  the  same  name.'* 

"  Ton  my  word,  that  is  curious ;  for  the  other  day  a  mi'i 
insisted  upon  calling  my  uncle,  Horace  Draper  1" 

**  How  was  that  V 

*  *  I  was  seeing  my  uncle  oflf  when  he  left  for  Berlin;  and  at  Dover 
we  ran  up  against  a  man  who  was  strolling  on  tlie  pier.  We  apolo- 
gised, and  he  was  walking  oflf,  when  suddenly  he  turned  round  and 
walked  up  to  my  uncle,  and  put  out  his  hand,  saying  *  Horace 
Draper?'  in  an  inquiring  kind  of  way.  Well,  do  you  know,  my 
uncle  was  taken  a-back,  and  it  seemed  to  put  him  out.  He  answered 
very  stiffly,  *  My  name,  sir,  is^Huntingdon.  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  I 
request  you  will  not  detain  me.'  The  stranger  coloured  up  and 
drew  back.  We  went  on  board,  and  when  it  was  time  for  the 
steamer  to  start  and  1  came  on  shore,  I  met  him  again.  *  I  otight 
to  have  apologised  to  your  friend,'  he  said;  *  but  although  it  is 
years  and  years  ago,  I  seemed  to  remember  his  face  so  well.  I 
could  have  sworn  he  was  a  Mr.  Horace  Draper,  a  New  Zealand 
Colonist.'  *  You  certainly  have  made  a  mistake,'  I  said,  '  for  un- 
doubtedly Mr.  Huntingdon  was  never  a  colonist;'  and  so  we 
parted,  but  it  was  odd — wasn't  it  ?" 

"  Very,"  said  the  Captain,  and  then  he  grew  more  silent,  and 
the  youngsters  chatted  on  without  his  taking  any  part  in  their 
conversation. 

After  some  time  he  remarked,  **  You  two  lads  just  take  your- 
selves oflF,  for  I've  some  business  to  transact ;  and,  mind,  you  are 
both  to  dine  with  me  at  seven." 

When  the  Captain  was  alone  he  began  talking  to  himself.  "  I 
wonder,"  he  muttered,  **  if  Geo flfrey  could  have  taken  my  name 
when  he  went  abroad  after  that  duel  ?  Surely  he  would  have  told 
me  if  he  had  done  so  !  No,  good  Lord,"  he  exclaimed  suddenly, 
**  he  would  not !  — not  if  that  story  Sharper  told  me  was  true.  How 
could  Geoffrey  do  this  thing?  It  may  not  be  true,  but  it  looks 
bad.     I'll  ask  him  point  blank  when  I  meet  him." 

At  this  moment  the  servant  interrupted  his  meditations  by 
announcing  another  visitor. 

"  Mrs,  Weedle,  sir,"  she  said,  **  would  wish  to  see  you." 
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"  Oh,  show  her  in,  by  all  means,"  he  replied,  and  in  she 
came. 

Mrs.  Weedle  had  been  the  former  landlady  of  Captain  Draper, 
with  whom  he  had  lodged  whenever  he  was  in  London,  for  many 
years,  but  who,  having  come  into  a  little  property,  had  ceased  to 
let  her  apartments.  For  Captain  Draper  Mrs.  Weedle  entertained 
the  profoundest  admiration,  and  even  warmer  feelings,  which  she 
knew  it  was  hopeless  to  encourage.  **  The  Captain  is  out  of  my 
spear,"  she  said  to  herself,  but  she  loved  him  none  the  less  for 
that. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you?"  he  said  as  she  entered  the  room. 
**  Excuse  my  not  rising,  but  my  leg  is  not  all  right  yet." 

"Deary  me!"  sighed  Mrs.  Weedle,  "met  with  an  accident, 
sir  ?  Not  broke  ?  Oh !  don't  say  broke ! "  and  the  tender-hearted 
lady  pulled  out  a  white  pocket-handkerchief. 

*•  I  really  do  not  know,  Mrs.  Weedle,  whether  it  was  broken  or 
not.  My  doctor  said  there  was  a  fracture  ;  but  he  called  in  another 
gentleman,  who  considered  it  was  not  a  fracture,  but  a  dislocation  ; 
and  a  third  gentleman  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  fracture  and 
a  dislocation.     It's  very  painful,  any  way." 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  Mrs.  Grubbe  on  the  sly?"  whispered 
Mrs.  Weedle. 

"  You  astonish  me,  Mrs.  Weedle  !  see  a  lady  on  the  sly  ?  Who 
is  she?" 

*'  She  is  a  bonesetter,  and  lives  in  a  little  street  off  the  Maryle- 
bone  Road.  She  don't  go  bothering  about  fractures  and  disloca« 
tions ;  it's  just  a  '  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull^  and  a  pull  altogether,' 
as  one  may  say,  and  there  you  are  !" 

''  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Weedle ;  I  think  not  this  time.  I  am 
mending  now  rapidly.  But  you  have  not  told  me  the  reason  why 
you  have  favoured  me  with  a  call." 

"  Well,  Captain,  I  do  trust  you  won't  think  it  a  liberty ;  but 
we  were  always  good  friends,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  be  took 
unawares,  as  a  body  might  express  it." 

"Thanks,  Mrs.  Weedle ;  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
"  Why,  sir,  some  little  time  after  you  quitted  my  apartments, 
a  young  man  came  inquiring  whether  you  were  at  home.  I 
suspected  my  gentleman  at  once !  it  wasn't  that  he  was  bad-looking, 
for  he  was  quite  the  contrary ;  nor  it  wasn't  that  he  was  shabby^ 
which  he  was ;  but  there  was  a  something  about  him — it  was  a  kind 
of  *  'owdaciousness,'  all  over  him,  like.  *  What  do  you  want  with  the 
Captain  ?'  I  said.  *  That's  a  secret,  ma'am,'  he  answers.  *  What's 
your  name  ?'  I  went  on.  *  That's  another  secret,'  says  he.  *  I  want 
Captain  Draper  to  tell  me  that,  for  one  thing  ;  for  I  don't  like  my 
present  name,  particularly  ;  and  also,  it  don't  look  nice  on  a  card.' 

R  R 
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I'm  Gregory  at  present — Mr.  Gregory,  late  of  Silverbeach.  Captain 
Draper  will  remember  me  very  well ;  I'm  a  child  of  mystery, 
ma'am,  and  that's  why  I  want  to  see  the  Captain.'  I  thought  I 
should  have  dropped  when  he  said  that ;  for,  of  course,  I  have  not 
lived  as  a  maiden  lady  all  these  years  without  knowing  what  these 
sort  of  children  are.  So,  I  said  to  myself,  *  You  won't  get  the 
Captain's  name  from  me,  without  he  wishes  it,'  and  so  I  sent  him 
about  his  business.  He  has  called  twice  since,  and  I  thought  I 
would  speak  to  you  about  it.  He  really  is  very  nice-looking  ;  and 
any  father  might  be  proud  of  him." 

**  Mrs.  Weedle,"  replied  the  Captain,  solemnly,  "  I  do  know  that 
young  man ;  and  I  shall  be  much  .obliged  to  you  if  you  won't  tell 
him  my  present  address.  He  is  a  vagabond,  and  must  take  the 
consequences  of  his  evil  actions." 

** That's  true.  Captain,"  replied  Mrs.  Weedle;  "we  are  told 
that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  to  come  on  the  children ;  but  it  is 
hard  on  the  little  children  of  mystery.  The  fathers  get  scot  free — 
as  is  no  doubt  right ;  but,  still,  something  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
unfortunate  mothers  and  the  foundlings  ?  However,  I  stick  by  my 
friends ;  so  this  particular  child  must  find  you  out  for  himself." 

**  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Weedle ;  you  will  take  a  glass  of  wine  before 
you  go?" 

And  so  she  did,  and  one  more  after  that ;  and  when  she  took 
her  leave,  she  said  to  herself,  **  That  if  there  had  even  been  more 
than  one  child,  Captain  Draper  was  a  true  gentleman,  and  it  must 
have  been  the  woman's  fault,  for  certain. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

FLIKTATION, 

There  is  no  ball  so  pleasant  as  a  military  one.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  dancers  and  a  capital  band  to  dance  to.  The 
decorations,  also,  are  effective,  and  as  they  cost  little  they  need  not 
be  stinted.  It  is  perfectly  wonderful  to  see  what  a  soldier  can 
make  out  of  the  common  implements  of  his  daily  life.  Let  a 
civilian  be  the  happy  owner  of  a  hundred  umbrellas,  parasols,  and 
walking-sticks,  and  what  can  he  do  with  them  when  he  gives  a 
dance  ?  Can  he  form  a  brilliant  star  of  walking-sticks,  or  a  festoon 
of  parasols  ?  Not  a-bit  of  it ;  he  can  only  look  on  with  envy  and 
despair  at  the  brilliant  trophies  of  bayonets  and  sword-blades, 
which  make  a  fairy  scene  of  a  military  ball-room  without  any 
expense  to  the  owner.  Let  the  upholsterer  do  his  best  with  velvet 
and  luce  hangings,  and  yet  how  poor  and  common  they  look  when 
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contrasted  with  the  crossed  colours  of  the  regiment  drooping  in 
graceful  folds,  paying  the  homage  due  from  the  brave  to  the  fair. 
Then  a  civilian  host  has  so  much  upon  his  mind;  he  is  but  one, 
and  with  the  best  intentions  he  cannot  pay  the  proper  amount  of 
attention  to  everybody ;  but  in  a  regiment  every  officer  becomes  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  a  host  in  himself.  Then  consider 
the  uniforms!  What  right,  indeed,  have  men  to  give  or  attend 
such  festivities  as  balls,  dressed  in  suits  of  solemn  black  \  Why 
are  women  alone  to  be  allowed  to  heighten  their  charms  by  wearing 
false  plumes  ?  The  male  is  worthier  than  the  female,  and  ought  to 
be  handsomer.  Take  a  lesson  from  ihe  brute  creation.  Look  at 
the  lion  !  Consider  the  peacock  !  Mark  the  cock- pheasant !  It 
was  Solomon  who  was  glorious  in  his  dress  !  The  Queen  of  Sheba 
was  probably  muffled  up  to  the  eyes.  Are  men  to  be  wiser  than 
Solomon  and  play  high  jinks  in  undertaker's  suits  of  clothes  ? 
There  is  a  time  to  dance,  but  surely  not  in  black  pantaloons,  nor 
in  swallow. tailed  coats ;  and  women  will  do  well,  unless  men  reform, 
to  punish  them  by  attending  evening  parties  in  drapery  denoting 
severe  domestic  affliction  and  late  bereavement.  The  officers  of  the 
Chatham  ball  were,  of  course,  one  blaze  of  glory.  No  doubt  there 
were  degrees  of  glory,  and  some  old  female  campaigners  were  able 
to  mark  the  distinctions  of  rank  indicated  by  a  yard  or  two,  more 
or  less,  of  lace ;  but  what  did  it  matter  to  the  maidens  of  sweet 
seventeen?  They  did  not  know  even  the  disgrace  attached  to  the 
doctor's  belts,  although  the  regimental  surgeon  would  not  believe 
it.  The  ball  was  at  its  very  gayest  when  Alfred  Huntingdon 
arrived  with  his  cousin  Frank  Lumsden.  Almost  the  first  person 
they  encountered  was  the  regimental  surgeon,  looking  gloomily  on. 
"  How  are  you,  Snape  1 "  exclaimed  Alfred  ;  *Met  me  introduce  my 
cousin,  Mr.  Lumsden,  and  do  get  him  a  pretty  partner  or  two,  like  a 
good  fellow  !  You  know  everybody,  and  I  must  be  oflf,  for  there's 
Miss  Bellenden  disengaged  !  "  and  off  shot  Alfred  to  the  side  of  a 
very  pretty  girl  in  blue. 

**  Do  you  know  anyone  here  ? "  asked  Dr.  Snape. 

"  No  ;  I  was  never  here  before." 

"  I  will  try  and  get  you  a  partner ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  only  know 
the  married  ladies.     Would  you  mind  dancing  with  them  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  at  all ;  I  shall  be  delighted." 

"Well,  it  will  be  a  real  charity  to  them  and  to  me  too  •,  for 
they  will  all  be  on  the  sick-list  to-morrow  if  they  don't  get  part- 
ners.  Do  you  see  that  lady  in  a  silk  dress  all  covered  with  beetle's 
wings  ?  Look  a  little  more  to  the  right ;  she  has  got  a  gold  kincob 
sort  of  thing  over  her  shoulders.  I  could  introduce  you  to  her. 
She's  a  nice  kind  of  woman  ;  but,  of  course,  she  doe?  not  look  as 
well  as  she  did  in  India." 
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'*  Feels  the  cold  ?"  inquired  Frank. 

**  Yes,  feels  it  cold  without  a  partner.  It  is  so  different,  you 
see  here,  to  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  She  would  ha?e 
a  dozen  fellows  daugling  about  her  in  an  Indian  ball-room,  and 
here  she  has  to  sit  half  the  eveuing." 

Frank  was  introduced,  and  when  the  dance  was  over  he  re. 
mained  in  conversation  with  his  partner,  who  showed  no  anxiety  to 
get  rid  of  him.  She  "talked  over"  half  the  ladies  in  the  ball- 
room, and  had  scarcely  a  spiteful  word  to  say  of  one  of  them. 

"  Who  is  that  lady  who  has  just  entered  V  inquired  Frank, 
looking  over  towards  the  door  where  stood  a  tall,  graceful  figure. 
She  was  worth  looking  at,  a  baby  face  all  innocence  and  purity, 
a  wonderful  complexion,  and  masses  of  beautiful,  wavy  flaxen 
hair.  She  stopped  with  her  companion,  a  stout,  red-faced  gentle- 
man^ just  opposite  to  where  Alfred  was  flirting  with  Miss 
Bellenden. 

"  That  lady  V  echoed  Mrs.  Main  waring ;  "  it  is  Mrs.  Chichester, 
of  all  people  in  the  world ;  and,  as  I  expected,  Alfred  Huntingdon 
has  caught  sight  of  her.  There  he  goes  to  speak  to  her.  Well, 
that  is  cool,  upon  my  word  !" 

"  Do  tell  me  why  you  say  so,  Mrs.  Mainwaring  ?  Alfred  Hun- 
tingdon is  my  cousin^  and,  of  course,  I  should  bd  glad  to  hear  of 
anything  to  his  disadvantage." 

*'  No,  Mr;  Lumsden — that  won't  do  !  You  are  not  his  female 
cousin,  or  I  might  take  pity  on  you.  If  I  talked  scandal  to  you,  it 
would  soon  be  repeated  to  Mrs.  Huntingdon." 

"Oh,  honour!  Mrs.  Mainwaring." 

**  That  is  exactly  it ;  you  would  think  it  honourable  to  tell  hira, 
without  a  thought  of  poor  me,  or  of  Mrs.  Chichester,  either.  I 
don't  doubt  your  honour,  Mr.  Lumsden,  for  a  moment ;  I  quite 
recognise  honour  among  men  ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  it  between 
men  and  women?  Don't  be  vexed,  Mr.  Lumsden  ;  you  can't  help 
it !  You  got  it  from  Adam ;  he  told  directly  he  had  eaten  the 
apple! — This  is  our  waltz,  I  think."  And  in  another  moment 
the  pair  had  to  keep  their  breath  for  something  more  serious  than 
foolish  conversation. 

Frank  did  not  fall  in  with  Dr.  Snape  again  until  after  supper. 
He  still  looked  rather  gloomy  and  discontented,  and  seemed  glad 
to  get  hold  of  Frank  again. 

"  Where  are  you  stopping?"  he  asked. 

**  My  cousin  will  give  me  a  shakedown,"  replied  Frank. 

"  Just  go  over  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  will  put  you  up  for  the 
night,  and  come  home  with  me.  You  are  not  dancing  much,  and 
I'm  tired  of  it  \  so  we  can  have  a  ^uiet  pipe  and  a  chat  together. 
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and  turn  in  at  a  decent  hour^  and  wake  up  fresh  anl  comfortable 
in  the  morning." 

"All  right!"  replied  Frank,  and,  having  notified  his  change 
of  plans  to  Alfred,  the  Doctor  and  his  young  friend  left  the  ball- 
room, and. proceeded  to  the  medical  oflScer's  quarters. 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  something,*'  said  Dr.  Snape. 

**  What  will  you  have?  Just  try  that  whisky,  and  take  a 
cigar,  or  a  pipe,  whichever  you  please.  Yes,"  he  repeated,  "  when 
they  were  comfortably  settled,  **I  wanted  to  say  somethiog — it's 
about  your  cousin.  Lieutenant  Huntingdon.  You  must  not  think 
me  interfering,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  say  anything,  unless  you 
see  your  way  to  do  any  good.  Tell  me,  did  you  notice  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  who  danced  several  times  with  your  cousin  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  wish  he  would  not.  I  can  trust  you  with  a  secret ; 
and,  besides,  it  is  not  altogether  a  secret.  The  fact  is,  in  India 
there  was  some  "  talk  "  about  your  cousin  and  Mrs.  Chichester. 
Of  course,  there  is  nothing  odd  in  that !  A  woman  could  not  read 
her  Bible  there,  I  believe,  without  some  other  women  setting  it 
about  that  she  was  carrying  on  flirtation  with  the  station  chap- 
lain. But  in  this  case,  the  talk  came  to  Captain  Chichester's  ears* 
As  a  rule,  you  know,  scandal-mongers  don't  tell'  the  husbands  ;  it 
would  spoil  the  fun,  and  husbands  never  find  these  things  out  for 
themselves.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  some  one  did  tell 
Captain  Chichester  more  than  he  cared  to  hear.  Chichester  is 
half  a  madman,  and  drinks  at  times  too ;  in  fact,  a  man  of  very 
little  judgment  at  any  time.  So  what  does  he  do,  but  order  his 
wife  to  break  oflf  her  acquaintanceship  with  Alfred  Huntingdon, 
and  I  think  he  gave  him  a  hint  that  the  less  he  visited  at  his 
house  the  bettor  he  should  be  pleased.  Now,  your  cousin  isn't  a 
bad  kind  of  fellow,  although  he  won't  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  I 
don't  think  he  ever  meant  any  mischief.  Between  you  and  me,  he 
spoke  about  Chichester's  conduct  to  me.  He  said  it  was  all  non- 
sense ;  that  Mrs.  Chichester  treated  him  like  a  boy, — '  Considers 
me  just  a  younger  brother,  you  know,'  said  your  cousin;  *  but  as 
for  flirting !' " 

**  Surely,"  said  Alfred,  **  a  married  lady  may  entertain  a 
friendship  for  a  gentleman  without  being  suspected  of  wrong  ?" 

**  Well,  you  know,  I  tx)ld  him  that  I  agreed  with  him  in  theory, 
and  that  if  we  were  all  bones  and  moral  sentiments,  and  could  go 
back  to  first  principles,  it  would  be  all  right ;  but,  as  the  world 
went,  Platonic  friendships  did  not  work,  and  that  Chichester  really 
had  some  right  to  interfere  in  his  wife's  friendships.  Alfired  gave 
in  at  last,  and  promised  to  be  very  careful ;  but  I  rather  think 
that  Mrs,  Chichester  did  not  approve  of  such  ridiculous  scruples. 
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At  any  rate,  when  your  cousin  was  ordered  home  to  the  depot, 
there  was  a  scene  up  at  the  Captain's  bungalow.  It  was  hushed 
up,  and  the  Captain  and  his  wife  were  reconciled.  Alfred  came 
home,  and  I  thought  they  might  never  meet  again ;  bnt  here  is 
Mrs.  Chichester  home  by  herself  on  account  of  her  precious  health, 
and  your  cousin  can't  keep  away  from  her  !  I  hope  to  goodaess 
he  has  had  no  hand  in  getting  her  home." 

"  I'm  sure  he  has  not,  Dr.  Snape ;  I  happen  to  know  that 
Alfred  wants  to  marry  a  cousin.  He  is  not  a  man  to  carry  od  a 
flirtation  with  one  woman  while  he  is  paying  serious  attentions  to 
another." 

'*  No,"  replied  Snape,  "  I  don't  think  he  is  ;  but  he  will  have 
to  be  very  careful.  He  may  be  going  to  get  married,  but  Mrs. 
Chichester  isn't— she  is  married,  don't  you  see?  and  that  makes  a 
good  deal  of  difference.  There's  nothing  to  keep  her  from  flirting. 
However,  I  daresay  it  will  all  come  right ;  and  now,  if  you  won't 
take  more  grog,  I  think  we  will  turn  in." 
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THE  CLOUD  AND  MY  SORROW. 

I  WANDEBED  awaj  from  the  hum  and  the  noisei 
From  the  crowd  and  the  bustle  of  life, 

I  wandered  away  from  the  dwellings  of  men, 
From  their  joys  and  their  troubles  and  strife— 

I  wandered  along  till  their  voices  did  cease. 

For  my  heart  was  a- weary  and  longed  for  peace— 

And  wfimdering  onward  the  country  I  reached, 
Brightly  clothed  in  her  raiment  of  green, 

Behind  me  I  left  all  the  troubles  of  men  ; 
And  I  longed  that  my  trouble  had  been 

With  those  I  had  left  'mid  the  noise  and  the  din ; 

But  still  was  it  seated  my  bosom  within. 

Then  wearily,  sadly,  I  laid  me  a-down, 

In  the  shade  of  a  sycamore4ree, 
And  gazing  aloft  at  the  azure  blue  vault, 

I  gave  way  to  my  great  misery— 
"  Ah,  when  was  there  sorrow  like  this  I  endure — 
A  sorrow  for  which  there  seems  never  a  cure  ? 


And  gazing,  I  saw  rising  out  of  the  West 
A  dark  cloud,  of  the  blackness  of  night— 

And  grimly  and  slowly  it  sail'd  t'wards  the  sun, 
As  it  were,  to  extinguish  its  light ; 

Yet  steady  shone  the  bright  orb  over  head 

Nor  seemed  at  the  cloud  to  feel  terror  or  dread. 


And  nearer,  and  nearer  to  Phoebus  it  drew, 
While  its  size  slowly  seemed  to  decrease, 

And  nearer,  and  nearer,  and  ever  more  pale. 
Till  its  blackness  turned  white  as  a  fleece ; 

The  dark  look  of  anger  had  softened  and  gone, 

Unable  to  frown  in  the  face  of  the  sun. 
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And  smaller,  and  Bmaller,  each  moment  it  grew, 
And  yet  fainter  and  fainter  the  while, 

Till  at  last  there  remained  but  a  fleecy  w^jM  mist, 
Then  it  faded  away  in  a  smile ; 

And  Ether  was  left  without  even  a  clond. 

The  glories  of  Phoebus,  its  Regent,  to  shroud. 


No  longer  I  lay  in  the  sycamore  shade. 
But  up  rose  with  great  joy  in  my  heart, 

For  nature,  by  means  of  the  sun  and  the  cloud, 
Her  advice  unto  me  did  impart ; 

And  now  was  I  anxious  her  maxim  to  try 

The  maxim  I  learnt  as  I  gazed  on  the  sky. 

Then  back  I  returned  to  the  dwellings  of  men. 
And  my  trouble  I  stared  in  the  face. 

And  it,  like  the  cloud,  at  the  glance  of  the  sun 
Quickly  melted,  and  vanished  in  space ; 

For  out  of  the  troubles  which  come  upon  earth 

Our  fancy  has  given  to  half  of  them  birth." 

Edward  S.  Gibnet. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

''  Backward,  turn  backword,  oh  time  Id  your  flighty 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  to-nighf 

Yes,  just  for  to-night ! 

Oh  kind  memory  unfold  the  curtains  which  envelop  that  far- 
distant  past,  and  let  me  be  once  more  in  heart  and  feeling  a  little 
child !  Just  six  years  old,  pale,  blue-eyed  and  happy,  flitting 
hither  and  thither,  without  a  care,  in  company  with  another  child 
some  two  years  older,  who  is  my  sister.  We  are  running  about 
through  the  spacious  rooms  of  an  Indian  compound,  or  inclosure,  in 
the  centre  of  which  a  noble  tamarind  and  peepul-tree  are  spreading 
their  branches  with  kindly  majesty,  as  if  conscious  of  their  benign 
influence,  which  forms  a  shade  for  the  dogs,  goats,  and  poultry, 
sheltering  beneath  their  umbrageous  foliage  from  the  burning  rays 
of  a  mid-day  Eastern  sun.  On  either  side  of  the  compound  is  a 
row  of  huts,  in  and  out  of  which  flit  the  dark  figures  of  gaily- 
attired  native  servants,  while  playing  about  in  the  sand,  enjoying 
the  childish  luxury  of  dirt,  are  a  brood  of  half-naked  black 
children. 

The  impatient  neighing  of  the  horses  in  the  stables  announces, 
with  clock-like  regularity,  that  the  hour  is  twelve  at  noon,  when 
the  little  onas  leave  their  mud  kingdoms,  and  hurry  within  the  huts 
for  their  mid-day  meal  of  curry  and  rice. 

We  children  in  the  bungalow  have  ceased  to  run  about,  and 
are  lying  quietly,  half  undressed,  on  two  ebony  cots,  daintily 
curtained  with  lace,  which  are  placed  in  a  large  room  adjoining  our 
mother's  bed-room. 
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A  native  woman,  with  shining  black  hair,  is  seated  on  thefl>>r 
talkiniT  to  us,  and  drilliu<r  us  on  a  point  of  behaviour  in  which  we 
had  failed  during  the  evening  walk. 

"  Now,  missy  baba,  what  you  answer  when  gentlemeos  ask 
you  your  name  ?'*  she  inquires,  in  lier  broken  English. 

**  Medora  Prior,"  says  my  sister,  yawning. 

"  And  you,  missy  ?" 

"Mary  Prior,"  I  reply,  absently  ;  for  I  am  always  wonde^iIi^^ 
as  I  watch  her  during  the  preliminary  quiescence  of  our  uoon-day 
siesta,  how  she  contrived  to  stretcli  the  holes  in  her  ears  to  contain 
the  enormous  gold  ornaments  incased  in  each  lobe. 

**Very  good!  and  now,  when  sahibs  speak  pretty,  and  say 
*  Whose  little  children  are  you?*  what  you  sayT* 

"•  Captain  and  Mrs.  Prior's,"  we  both  reply. 

**  Very  good  !  now  don*t  be  foolish  any  more,  but  speak  nicely; 
and  now  be  good  babas  and  go  sleep,  while  I  go  drink  water.** 

Knowing  from  experience  that  the  process  of  drinking  water 
generally  took  half-an-hour,  and  meant  a  comfortable  gossip  with 
her  friends  in  the  huts,  I  rise  as  soon  as  she  is  out  of  hearing,  uot 
a  little  fearful  of  Dolly,  whom  the  reader  already  knows  as  M^ora, 
but  answering  to  the  more  familiar  call  of  Dolly,  the  name  by 
which  I  learnt  to  know  and  love  her,  when  consciousness  dawned 
upon  me  that  I  was  a  sentient  atom,  hovn  into  a  world  of  toys, 
bread-and-milk,  white  frocks,  and  sundry  other  delights,  with  a 
beautiful  mother  for  a  providence. 

It  was  in  search  of  my  providence  I  was  now  bent. 

"Just  you  lie  down,"  says  Dolly,  authoritatively. 

'*  No  I  won't!" 

**  I'll  tell  Aya,  see  if  I  don't ;"  but  I  was  out  of  hearing  of  the 
doom  in  store  as  I  ran,  with  bare  feet  and  lightly  clad,  into  the 
drawing-room  where  I  knew  I  should  find  her. 

She  sits  on  her  sofa  reading,  and  has  not  heard  the  pattering  of 
my  swift,  naked  feet,  which  bring  me  unannounced  to  the  very 
centre  of  my  small  heaven, — her  lap,  which  I  have  reached  with  a 
bound ;  a  glow  of  childish,  passionate  delight  thrills  through  me 
when  I  feel  her  arras  about  me,  for  I  idolised  my  mother,  if  the 
intensity  of  childish  love  can  be  called  idolatry. 

Ah,  how  beautiful  she  is!  with  a  pale,  sad  face;  around  her 
mouth  hovers  a  tender  expression,  and  she  sighs  as  she  reads,  while 
the  delicate  hands  which  have  discarded  the  book  to  clasp  me 
tremble. 

Why  does  she  sigh  so  often,  I  wonder  ?  ''  My  dear  mammy '' 
for  so  she  ua   taught  us  to  call  her. 

**  Why  has  my  darling  left  her  cot  ?"  she  asks.  *'  Come  let  me 
take  you  back." 
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"  Ah,  let  me  stay  with  you,"  I  plead,  clinging  tenaciously  to 
my  position  until  she  consents,  and  I  sit  quietly  for  awhile  gazing 
into  her  face. 

**  What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  pet  V*  she  inquires,  seeing  me 
scan  her  face  so  earnestly. 

'*  Of  you,  mammy,  darling.  I  was  thinking  just  then  that  you 
are  like  God !"  I  whispored. 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  the  last  word,  when  snatching  me  closer 
to  her  heart  she  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming — 

"  My  child  I  my  poor  darling  little  child,  would  to  God  we  were 
both  dead  !  Ah,  why  did  you  ever  say  such  words  \  Will  a  day 
ever  come  when  you  will  know  the  truth,  and  *'....  sobs  stifle 
her  further  utterance. 

Her  words  have  no  meaning  for  me.  I  can  only  feel  her  tears 
and  kisses  as  I  throw  my  arms  around  her  neck  and  weep  for 
sympathy,  entreating  her  "  not  to  cry."  I  only  know  that  I  am  in 
the  heaven  of  her  bosom,  and,  her  tears  excepted,  I  ask  no  greater 
joy. 

In  a  little  while  she  dries  her  eyes,  and  I  lie  quietly  in  her 
arms  until  we  are  disturbed  by  some  one  who  never  brought  any 
delight  to  my  young  heart,  or  mammy's  either,  I  used  to  fiemcy ; 
this  was  my  father,  who  comes  in  looking  very  grand  in  his  uniform 
and  sword,  with  fierce  eyes  that  remind  me  of  the  wolf  in  Bed 
Riding  Hood.  He  was  very  tall,  and  walked  with  a  quick,  heavy 
tread,  that  made  me  fear  to  get  in  his  way.  His  mouth  was  always 
an  object  of  wonder  to  me,  hidden  as  it  was  beneath  a  pair  of  heavy 
moustaches.  Could  I  have  then  defined  my  sensations  the  effect  it 
produced  would  have  made  me  liken  it  to  the  gate  of  the  infernal 
regions,  such  cruel  flaming  words  issued  therefrom  which  used  to 
frighten  us  children,  and  made  our  mother  cry. 

On  his  entirance  to-day  she  rose  and  carried  me  in  her  arms  to 
the  nursery. 

That  evening  they  went  to  a  large  party.  It  used  to  be  our 
great  delight  to  watch  our  mother  dress  on  these  occasions,  and  to- 
night  we  were  in  high  spirits  capering  about,  and  apportioning  out 
her  possessions,  saying  what  we  would  wear  when  old  enough  to 
accompany  her.  We  were  in  our  little  night-gowns,  and  the  effect 
of  the  various  omamentB  we  tried  lost  none  of  the  delight  bestowed 
by  anticipation  on  account  of  their  incongruity.  Dolly,  rich  in  the 
possession  of  a  pair  of  white  satin  shoes,  was  holding  up  her  night- 
dress to  observe  the  effect  in  the  large  looking-glass,  while  I  busied 
myself  wiUi  the  powder-box,  and  laughed  with  glee  at  the  brilliant 
pair  of  stars  which  shone  through  the  cloud  on  my  face.  In  the 
midst  of  our  mirth  who  should  come  in,  like  a  thunderbolt  from 
Jove,  but  oiu:  father. 
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Going  up  to  mother  with  a  fierce  and  angry  frown  on  his  face, 
he  said  something  we  could  not  hear. 

She  never  replied,  but  motioned  him  to  leave  the  room,  pointing 
to  the  door. 

His  eyes  flashed  with  fire  as  she  moved  away.  Putting  one 
hand  roughly  on  her  shoulder  he  stopped  her,  and  tearing  the 
wreath  she  was  about  to  fix  in  her  hair  from  her  hand,  he  flang  it 
to  the  ground  and  stamped  upon  it,  then  with  a  fearful  oath  he 
threw  her  from  him  axid  left  the  room/ 

We  little  ones,  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  centre  of  our 
mother's  bed,  set  up  a  cry  of  dismay  on  witnessing  what  had 
occurred  ;  but  our  mother's  calmness  soon  icstored  us,  as,  without 
betraying  any  symptom  of  emotion  beyond  turning  deadly  pale, 
she  picked  up  the  wreath  and  threw  it  over  to  us,  saying — 

"  There  children,  you  will  be  glad  of  it  for  your  dolls." 

Dolly  was  delighted,  but  I  could  only  think  of  my  poor  mammy ; 
creeping  to  her  side  I  whispered — "  Darling  mammy  !" 

She  was  smoothing  her  ruffled  hair  at  the  time,  but  put  down 
her  brush  to  stoop  and  kiss  me. 

"  My  pet — my  consolation  !"  she  murmured,  as  she  folded  me  in 
her  arms,  smiling  through  a  rush  of  tears  which  my  childish 
sympathy  had  called  forth.  Don't  fret  for  me,  my  love;  mammy 
does  not  mind,  for  she  has  her  little  Mary  to  love  and  comfort  her." 

With  this  assurance  I  cast  all  trouble  from  me.  Rich  in  my 
secret  knowledge,  I  could  afford  to  be  magnanimous,  and  handed 
over  my  share  of  the  mangled  wreath  to  Dolly,  who,  fearing  I  might 
repent  of  my  generosity,  carried  her  treasure  to  bed  with  her. 

All  is  confusion  in  my  memory  after  this  except  one  scene 
which  stands  out  vividly. 

We  are  seated  on  the  deck  of  a  large  vessel  bound  for  England. 
Our  father  has  kissed  us  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  our  recollec 
tion.  My  mother  is  thoughtful,  and  as  my  father's  boat  is  pushing 
off  from  the  ship's  side  and  he  is  waving  adieu,  I  hear  her  say— 

**What  a  death  in  life  he  has  led  me!  God  grant  we  may 
never  meet  again !" 

CHAPTER  11. 

"  By  this  couch  I  weakly  lie  on, 
While  I  count  my  memories, 
Through  the  fingers,  which,  still  sighing, 
I  press  closely  on  my  eyes." 

E,  P,  Drowning, 

On  reaching  Southampton  we  were  met  by  my  mother's  sister, 
Mrs.  Worthington — Aunt  Jane,  as  we  called  her — the  wife  of  a 
naval  officer  then  taking  his  turn  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
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Though  ten  years  my  mother's  senior,  Aunt  Jane  was  a  young, 
looking  woman  still.  Sbo  had  one  of  those  faces  that  can  never 
appear  otherwise,  let  ruthless  Time  play  what  pranks  he  will ;  for 
her  heart  was  so  young,  so  simple  in  its  single-hearted  goodness, 
that  it  wrote  its  story  on  her  face  in  some  superadded  beauty  of 
expression  each  succeeding  year. 

When  first  I  remember  her  she  was  about  forty,  with  a  good 
complexion,  blue  eyes,  with  a  tender  look  in  them  at  all  times, 
brightening  occasionally  into  dancing  sunbeams  when  under  the 
influence  of  a  strong  emotion  of  joy,  as  when  she  met  my  mother 
again  after  long  separation.  Her  hair,  sprinkled  here  and  there 
with  grey,  was  arranged  in  curls  confined  by  combs  on  either  side 
of  her  face,  according  to  the  fashion  of  her  youth,  from  which  she 
had  never  departed,  giving  her  an  individuality  which  many  lack  who 
for  ever  vary  their  style  according  to  existing  fashions.  Tall  in 
height,  upright  in  carriage,  she  presented  a  contrast  to  my  mother, 
whose  drooping  figure  matched  the  wearied  look  in  her  eyes,  as  of 
one  grown  tired  of  life,  and  longing  only  for  the  rest  beyond,  in  the 
illimitable  yet  somehow  hopeful  future. 

We  were  to  live  with  my  aunt,  who  at  present  occupied  a  small 
house  in  a  large  village  in  Hertfordshire.  A  pretty  garden 
attached  to  the  house  was  my  delight.  I  can  recall  how  I  made 
particular  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  flowers,  talking,  to  them 
quite  seriously  as  if  they  understood  me,  which  at  that  time  I 
never  doubted.  >  **  London  Pride  *'  was  a  homely  little  plant  with 
which  I  was  on  the  most  familiar  terms  :  it  was  so  good-natured, 
and  never  seemed  to  mind  how  much  I  denuded  it  of  leaves  when 
I  wanted  them  for  plates  and  dishes  to  make  a  feast  for  the  elves 
and  fairies  that  supped  at  night  on  the  grass  while  I  was  in  dream- 
land. There  was  an  elder-tree  at  the  end  of  the  garden  that  would 
nod  and  beckon  to  me,  as  if  inviting  me  to  love  it  ;  but  I  felt  no 
inclination  to  respond,  all  my  affection  was  besto^ved  upon 
mignonette :  it  was  so  small  and  pretty,  about  my  own  size  I 
thought — children  have  such  a  wonderful  sympathy  for  little 
things — that  I  felt  a  strange  tenderness  towards  it,  as  if  I  was 
grateful  to  it  for  growing. 

My  aunt  and  mother  led  very  quiet  lives ;  for  my  mother's 
iiealth  was  delicate,  and  at  times  she  would  say, 

"  I  am  wearin'  awa,  Jean, 
To  the  land  o'  the  leal," 

while  my  aunt  would  sigh  and  look  reprovingly  at  her. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  they  were  talking  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  tone  of  seriousness  about  the  sorrows  of  life, 
long  partings,  and  the  necessity  that  existed  for  believing  in  a 
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hereafter,  in  order  to  enable  mankind  to  rise  above  the  sufferings 
which  would  otherwise  crush  them  were  there  no  such  hope,  that  I 
stole  into  my  mother's  lap  and  watched  her  face,  which  wore  a 
distressed,  far-away  look,  as  if  her  soul  was  journeying  whither  I 
could  not  follow. 

**  Mammy,  darling,"  I  whispered,  **  come  back.  Why  do  you 
talk  of  going  \  Let  me  come  with  you,  if  you  go.  Yes,  I  will 
come." 

My  words  roused  her,  as  she  bent  over  me  and  whispered,  "  My 
little  messenger  T*  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  which  fell  upon  my 
cheek  as  she  kissed  me. 

^'From  where,  mammy?'*  I  asked,  feeling  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  a  whispered  secret,  yet  alarmed  and  doubtful  at  the 
falling  tears. 

**From  God,"  she  whispered  again  solemnly.  Hushed  and 
awed  I  lay  quite  still,  wondering  what  she  meant. 

This  happened  one  Christmas-eve,  I  remember;  for  we  had  spent 
the  afternoon  decorating  the  house  with  holly.  We  were  in  the 
drawing-room  at  the  time,  a  long,  low  room,  with  French  windows 
opening  into  the  garden.  Aunt  Jane  and  my  mother  were  seated 
opposite  each  other  on  either  side  of  the  fire.  Dolly,  on  a  stool  in 
frontj  was  burning  out  her  eyes  in  the  endeavour  to  read  by  its 
flickering  light ;  and  I,  as  I  have  described,  on  mother's  lap. 

We  had  sat  thus  for  some  time  when  the  postman's  familiar 
step  and  welcome  knock  was  heard.  He  brought  a  letter  for  my 
mother,  soft  and  limp,  with  an  ominous  black  border. 

The  handwriting  was  not  familiar,  and  she  turned  it  over 
several  times  in  her  trembling' fingers  ere  she  broke  the  seal,  re- 
marking as  she  did  so,  '*  I  wonder  who  it  is  from  1" 

She  had  her  arms  around  me  as  she  read  it ;  but  I  soon  felt  her 
bosom  heave  and  her  heart  beat  loudly. 

**  Oh,  Jane  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  choking  voice ;  "  he  is  dead !" 
and  then  her  hold  of  me  relaxed,  and  I  slid  down,  only  in  time  to 
see  my  aunt  rush  across  and  support  her  head. 

I  gave  a  scream  of  fright  as  I  ran  with  Dolly  into  the  kitchen 
to  call  for  aid ;  for  we  did  not  know  what  had  happened,  and,  in  our 
confusion,  our  mother's  suffering  took  for  us  the  form  of  death. 

**  Ob,  Ann,  Ann,  mamma  is  dead  !"  we  gobbed. 

The  maid  was  soon  in  the  drawing-room  helping  my  aunt,  while 
we  remained  in  the  kitchen,  scared  and  trembling,  going  very  softly 
now  and  again  to  the  drawing-room  door,  peeping  between  the 
cracks  of  the  hinges,  fearing,  yet  longing,  to  learn  something. 

When  the  maid  returned,  telling  us  our  mother  was  better, 
we  found  it  difficult  to  believe  her ;  but  presently  we  ventured 
back,  still  rather  frightened,  as  though  not  (juite  certain   what 
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metamorphosis  she  had  undergone  during  her  temporary  absence 
from  this  life. 

She  looked  pale  and  shocked  when  we  went  in.  Calling  Dolly 
to  her,  she  said,  "  My  dear  child,  your  father  is  dead  !" 

**  Is  he  ?••  said  Dolly,  with  awe,  trying  to  cry,  but  findmg  it  an 
effort.  And  soon,  as  no  one  else  was  doing  so,  she  ceased  the 
pretence,  and  looked  into  the  fire. 

'*Yes,  dear,"  continued  my  mother,  still  addressing  Dolly; 
'*  he  died  quite  suddenly  of  cholera;  so  his  friend.  Captain  Domville,* 
writes  to  say.  He  was  seized  after  breakfast  one  morning,  and 
buried  before  nightfall !  How  awful !  Ah,  Jane,  what  an  end 
to  meet  with  !" 

We  all  turned  round  shocked,  but  I  remember  down  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  my  small  heart  feeling  rather  glad — little  sinner 
that  I  was — to  think  that  never  again  could  he  spoil  mamma's 
pretty  flowers  or  make  her  cry ;  and  the  sense  of  relief  was  immense. 
I  never  heard  my  mother  mention  his  name  again ;  but  when 
Aunt  Jane  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject  of  mourning,  she  remarked : 
"  It  is  such  utter  mockery,  Jane ;  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  If 
you  love  me  don't  ask  me  to  wear  it." 

'*  Mary,  dear,  what  do  you  mean  ?  It  is  not  respectable  of  you 
to  give  expression  to  such  a  sentiment.  Of  course  you  must  go 
into  black." 

"Respectable!"  echoed  my  mother,  peevishly;  'Met  us  be 
truthful  first.  I  don't  mourn;  then  why  thrust  me  into  the 
deception?  But  there,  dear,"  she  added  in  a  milder  voice,  **  if  it 
is  to  please,  you,  go  and  buy  black.  I  shall  not  want  it  for  very 
long." 

So  into  black  we  all  went.  Dolly  and  I  liking  the  importance 
of  it  vastly ;  especially  the  commiseration  we  received  at  the  small 
daily  school  to  which  we  went,  when  it  was  known  that  we  had 
lost  '*  our  dear  papa."  We  were  supposed  not  to  be  in  spurits  to 
take  our  dancing  lesson  that  week,  and  were  sent  to  walk  quietly 
in  the  garden  by  ourselves,  when  we  discussed  our  new  black  frocks 
with  much  complacency. 

My  mother's  health  began  to  fail  so  much  as  the  spring  advanced 
that  Aunt  Jane  insisted  on  her  having  medical  advice. 

How  well  I  remember  the  doctor's  visit.  Too  weak  to  rise,  she 
generally  remained  all  the  morning  in  her  room.  I  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  carrying  up  her  cup  of  tea  and  slice  of  toast  each  day, 
entering  the  room  with  triumphant  pride  as  I  succeeded  in  my 
heavily-laden  ascent  without  any  disaster,  and  looking  for  her 
loving  smile  and  word  of  praise  at  my  cleverness  as  my  great 
reward. 

^er  breakfast  generally  consisted  in  drinking  the  tea,  while 
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the  toast  fell  to  my  lot,  as  I  sat  perched  on  the  edge  of  her  bed 
watching  her  until  a  call  from  Dolly  would  disturb  my  enjoyment, 
obliging  me  to  bolt  the  toast  in  order  to  escape  her  remarks  about 
the  entire  disinteredness  of  my  services. 

On  this  particular  morning  the  doctor  arrived  as  I  was  taking 
up  her  breakfast,  as  usual.  Never  heeding  me,  Aunt  Jane  led  him 
upstairs  at  once,  I  looking  on  unobserved  while  he  spoke  with  my 
mother. 

After  a  few  questions  he  took  out  of  his  hat  a  mysterious 
instrument ;  then  I  heard  my  mother  say  : 

**  Tell  me  the  truth.     You  cannot  tell  me  anything  I  do  not 
anticipate."     Although  her  \oioe  was  calm,  I  could  see  that  her 
mouth  quivered,  and  that  her  face  had  grown  very  pale. 
He  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  said : 
*'  Your  illness  is  deep-seated  and  incurable — a  complication  of 

heart  and  lungs.     Still,  with  care " 

*'  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  her  to  a 
warmer  climate.     Italy  or  Madeira?"  suggested  my  aunt. 

''She  has  not  strength  for  the  journey  at  present.  You  must 
keep  her  quiet,  and  take  every  care  of  her  until  the  warm  weather 
sets  in,  which  will  no  doubt  revive  her."  With  that  he  took  his 
leave,  and  followed  my  aunt  down  stairs. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  I  crept  to  her  bedside  to  know  ihe 
meaning  of  all  I  had  seen  and  heard.  My  mother,  who  had  that 
far-away  look  I  have  before  described,  did  not  see  me,  and  I  heard 
her  murmur,  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death !"  while  her  lips  moved 
in  prayer. 

"  Mammy,  here  is  your  tea,"  I  whispered,  as  I  brought  the  cup 
to  her  side  to  attract  her  attention. 

She  gave  a  pitying  look  and  tender  smile,  which  encouraged 
me  to  ask : 

'^  Does  the  doctor  think  you  will  get  well  in  the  summer  1" 
As  I  looked  into  her  face  I  saw  that  she  was  crying,  and  could 
hardly  swallow  her  tea.     In  an  instant  I  was  by  her  side,  with  my 
arms  about  her  neck. 

She  put  her  cup  down,  and,  bending  over  me,  cried  in  a 
heart-breaking  manner  I  was  powerless  to  console.  I  could  only 
cry,  and  cry,  for  sympathy. 

<'  Mary,"  she  said  at  length,  *'  will  you  think  of  me  and  love 
me  always,  even  if  I  must  go  away  and  leave  you,  my  poor  child  1 
Oh  !  how  can  I  fancy  you  without  me  in  this  wretched  world  I" 

The  thought  I  now  for  the  first  time  realised,  that  she  was 
going  away  somewhere  without  me,  produced  an  agony  of  alarm, 
and  I  cried — *'  Take  me  with  you,  mammy  darling ;  I'll  be  so  good, 
wd  keep  so  ^uiet.'^ 
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'*  Would  to  God  I  could,  my  child  !  but  T  cannot.  It  is  part  of 
my  bitter  sorrow  and  punishment.** 

"  But  no  one  will  be  cross  and  punish  you,  mammy  darling  ;  my 
good  mammy!*'  I  exclaimed,  clinging  to  her  with  loving  ardour, 
as  if  my  child  arms  could  be  all  powerful  to  protect  her  from  harm. 

As  she  never  answered,  we  remained  sighing  and  sobbing  to- 
gether for  some  short  time,  and  then  growing  calmer  she  told 
me  to  fetch  my  Testament,  as  she  wanted  me  to  read  something 
to  her. 

I  brought  it  quickly — a  little  well-worn  brown  leather  Testa- 
ment  She  bade  me  find  the  sixth  chapter  of  Romans,  pointing  her 
finger  to  the  last  verse,  where  I  read  aloud — "  For  the  wages  of  sin 
is  death,  but  the  gift  of  Qod  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord." 

After  I  had  read  it  she  took  the  book  from  my  hand,  and  with 
a  pencil  marked  the  passage.  Then  folding  the  leaf  she  said 
earnestly — "  Mary,  when  I  am  gone  to  that  other  country  where  the 
doctor  says  I  must  go,  all  by  myself,  and  cannot  even  take  you 
my  little  child,  will  you  sometimes  read  this  verse,  and  remember 
it  for  my  sake,  and  that  I  found  it  true,  the  first  part  by  experience, 
the  second  by  faith.  Experience  and  faith  are  two  difficult  words  for 
you  to  remember,  and  you  don't  know  the  meaning  of  them,  but 
you  will  one  day.  Aj)d  now  I  am  going  to  write  them  for 
you  in  the  margin,  opposite  each  sentence,  and  then  you  will 
never  forget  them ;  for  I  want  you  to  remember  them  when 
you  grow  to  be  a  woman,  and  have  few  to  guide  you  over  the 
troubles  and  dangers  of  life,  as  I  would  have  done  had  I  been  so 
permitted." 

Exhausted,  she  lay  back  on  her  pillow,  while  I  sat  stupidly, 
wondering  what  she  meant,  with  the  tears  still  wet  upon  my  cheek. 
After  a  pause  she  continued — "  And  when  I  am  gone  away 
into  that  other  country,  and  people  tell  you  I  am  dead— don't  start, 
love,  but  listen — you  must  remember  I  am  not  dead,  but  alive 
somewhere,  leading  a  better,  nobler  life,  I  hope,  and  not  unhappy, 
because  our  Father,  the  Great  Qod,  knows  all,  and  has  forgiven  me." 
Very  much  subdued  and  awed  by  her  mention  of  that  other 
country,  I  said  in  a  hushed  voice—"  Heaven,  mammy  T' 

*'  I  hope  so,  dear ;"  and  she  sighed  deeply  as  she  answered  me» 
**  And  can't  I  write  you  letters  sometimes  \  T  could  put  *  Heaven,' 
you  know,  on  the  outside.'* 

**  I  should  not  get  them,  darling." 

**  Why  not?    Would  not  the  angels  be  kind,  and  take  them  to 
youl" 

She  only  smiled  at  my  remark,  which  I  madQ  witb  all  a  child'a 
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sweet  faitb,  that  believes  all  things  are  possible,  and  never  limits 
the  power  of  the  Unseen. 

Aunt  Jane  came  in  at  this  point,  and  bidding  me  get  ready  for 
school,  put  an  end  to  our  conversation  ;  but  I  heard  my  mother  say 
as  I  left  the  room.  '*  The  fiat  has  gone  forth,  Jane,  and  now  I  have 
much  to  write,    Qod  grant  me- strength  for  my  task." 

For  several  days  she  was  so  employed.  In  vain  did  my  A.unt 
try  to  dissuade  her  from  thus  exhausting  herself*,  her  only  reply 
was,  ''  Time  is  precious,  and  this  must  be  done  before  I  go.  As  you 
love  me>  Jane,  I  charge  you  to  fulfil  the  trust  I  am  about  to  leave 
you.  It  will  be  a  strange  dowry  for  my  poor  child  if  she  ever  live 
to  inherit  it,  but  a  safeguard  all  the  same,  and  one  I  cannot  die  and 
leave  undone,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may.  I  leave 
Ihem  in  Qod's  hands. 

As  soon  as  her  task  was  accomplished  she  seemed  relieved  ani 
even  grew  cheerful,  until  I  became  quite  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
her  going  away,  and  could  even  talk  with  her  about  it.  I  never 
associated  her  departure  with  death  and  its  ugly  concomitants,  of 
which  I  was  at  that  time  happily  ignorant.  My  vague  ideas 
centred  on  her  going  somewhere  by  train,  with  a  carriage  at  the 
door  to  take  her  to  the  station.  Surely  the  blessedness  of  childhood 
consists  in  this — that  it  knows  not  the  evil  of  the  present,  and  has 
no  fears  for  the  future.     Its  little  world  is  To-day. 


CHAPTER  III. 

''  For  this  alone  on  death  I  wreak 

The  wrath  that  gamers  in  my  heart ; 
He  put  our  lives  so  far  apart, 
We  cannot  hear  each  other  speak." 

In  MemoTvam. 

And  now  there  came  a  time  in  my  young  life  I  can  never 
recal  without  a  pain  which  is  only  the  echo  of  the  great  sorrow 
which  then  nearly  broke  my  heart. 

The  love  existing  between  my  mother  and  me  was  peculiar  in  its 
intensity,  although  her  treatment  of  both  her  children  was 
outwardly  the  same ;  still  I  took  my  place,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
nearest  her  heart ;  a  position  Dolly  never  disputed,  since  she  enjoyed 
the  prerogative,  and  all  the  advantages  appertaining  thereto,  of 
being  the  eldest. 

As  spring  melted  into  sununer  n^y  mother  grew  stronger  to  all 
appearance.  She  was  at  times  so  cheerful  that  she  would  say  with 
a  smile  to  my  Aunt— 
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''  I  think,  Jane,  I  am  so  much  better  that  the  doctor  must  have 
been  mistaken,  and  perchance  I  need  not  take  that  long  journey  just 
yet." 

With  what  delight  I  heard  her  say  this  !  How  I  would  kiss  the 
long  delicate  hand  I  held  within  my  chubby  fingers  ! 

One  bright  afternoon  she  was  feeling  so  much  stronger  that  she 
asked  my  Aunt  to  send  for  a  carriage  to  have  a  drive. 

My  Aunt  objected,  fearing  the  exertion  would  be  too  much  for 
the  invalid ;  but  the  state  of  delight  which  the  prospect  of  a  drive 
caused  us  children  was  such  that  my  mother  carried  her  point. 

When  does  earth  seem  so  radiant  as  in  childhood  ?  No  after.sun 
ever  shines  so  brightly,  no  flowers  evei*  equal  in  bloom  those  that 
seemed  to  welcome  us  with  love  and  gladness  in  the  spring-time 
of  our  lives.  Our  hearts  are  then  ia  unison  with  those  gentle 
mysteries  of  nature.  Tender,  simple,  b  autiful,  they  are  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  great  Creator;  and  so  are  we — they  call  us  kindred, 
and  our  simple  hearts  witness  how  truly  they  have  spoken.  In  after 
yearSj  when  our  eyes  gladden,  and  our  hearts  give  a  brief  throb  of 
joy  at  the  sight  and  scent  of  a  flower,  it  is  of  the  early  friends  we 
are  thinking,  those  flowers  of  our  childhood,  with  their  fragrant 
memories  of  love  and  innocence  that  come  wafting  back  a  faint  per. 
fume  of  the  past,  and  we  prize  the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead. 

Our  drive  lay  through  lanes  budding  with  hawthorn,  which 
sparkled  in  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky  and  glitter  of  sun.  The  birds, 
having  forgotten  the  hardships  of  their  wintry  days,  were  singing 
triumphantly  their  hymns  of  praise  and  songs  of  love  in  the  joyous 
present.  No  wonder  we  caught  the  infection  of  nature's  gladness 
in  this  bright  hour  of  her  resurrection,  and  clapped  our  hands  with 
delight.  Even  our  mother,  sitting  opposite  amid  her  cushions,  re- 
joiced  languidly,  and  smiled  upon  our  happiness. 

If  it  is  darkest  before  dawn,  oftentimes  the  reverse  of  the  picture 
may  be  held  with  equal  truth,  and  that  the  sun  is  brightest  before 
the  storm. 

When  we  returned  my  mother  was  so  exhausted  that  she  fainted 
on  reaching  the  drawing-room.  I  did  not  leave  her  this  time, 
although  my  little  heart  stood  still  with  fear,  as  I  watched  my  Aunt 
striving  to  restore  her. 

She  soon  recovered,  and  then  how  glad  I  was  I  had  remained 
for  she  drew  me  towards  her,  and  with  a  look  of  grateful  love, 
said — 

**  My  faithful  little  child,  may  God  reward  you  !*'  How  happy 
it  made  me  to  think  that  she  knew  and  felt  how  much  I  loved  her  ! 

She  retired  early,  and  as  I  shared  her  room  I  was  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  our  being  awake  together  until  we  fell  asleep.  As 
800^  as  I  was  ip  bed  I  knelt  up  with  my  arms  round  her  neok,  and 
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repeated  *'  Our  Father,"  stopping,  as  was  my  wont,  between  every 
second  and  third  petition  to  give  her  a  kiss. 

She  never  checked  my  seeming  irreverence,  for  she  said  that  the 
love  which  prompted  my  kisses  was  in  itself  a  devotion,  which  is 
the  highest  form  of  worship  any  soul  can  know. 

My  prayer  over,  I  nestled  into  her  arms  and  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  morning.  The  birds  were  singing  their 
early  psalm,  the  sun  was  shining ;  but  through  me  and  around  me 
there  came  a  sense  of  cold. 

My  mother's  arm,  on  which  I  had  slept,  was  still  extended 
across  the  pillow.  Wondering  why  I  felt  as  I  did,  I  sat  up  and 
rubbed  my  sleepy  eyes,  and  then  looked  at  her.  Her  mouth  was 
partly  open,  her  eyes  closed,  she  was  asleep.  My  first  impulse  on 
waking  was  always  to  kiss  her — I  did  so  now,  hut  oh  !  what  a  chill 
it  struck !  I  took  her  hand,  I  felt  her  arm,  both  were  cold  ;  a  cold 
that  made  me  frightened.  When  I  took  her  hand,  an  action  tbat 
before  would  have  roused  her,  she  paid  no  heed,  nor  would  she  open 
her  eyes.     In  great  fear  I  cried — 

"  Oh,  mammy  1  wake  up  and  speak  to  me  !" 

But  no  answer  made  my  poor  mother.  Heaping  the  bed-clothes 
upon  her,  I  ran  into  my  Aunt's  room. 

"  Come,  Aunt  Jane,"  I  cried  ;  "  I  think  mammy  has  fainted ; 
she  is  so  cold,  and  won't  answer  me." 

In  a  moment  my  Aunt  was  by  her  side.  Casting  one  look  on 
her  face,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  burst  out  weeping.  Then  it 
was  I  knew  that,  while  nestling  in  her  bosom,  my  poor  mother's 
soul  had  set  out  on  its  long  silent  journey  into  the  Unknown,  leaving 
me  behind.  My  precious  mother,  whose  like  and  love  I  should 
never  know  again,  was  gone !  Gone  to  that  other  country  firom 
whence  she  would  never  return  in  all  the  long  years  to  come; 
never,  even  for  one  little  moment,  to  tell  me  she  remembered  and 
loved  me  still. 

I  must  have  realised  something  of  this  ulter  despair  of  bereave- 
ment in  the  piercing  scream  I  gave,  as  I  scrambled  on  the  bed  and 
threw  my  arms  around  her,  regardless  of  the  icy  touch  of  Death. 
I  clung  to  her  with  a  fierce  passion  of  sorrow  which  so  alarmed  my 
Aunt  that  she  tried  to  remove  me.  But  she  was  powerless.  I  had  to 
be  torn  away  by  force  at  last  by  the  maid. 

*'  Come,  Miss  Mary,  come  with  me  I  must  take  you  away,  peer 
dear !  It  will  never  do  for  you  to  be  stayin'  here  all  day,  disturbin' 
your  poor  ma." 

I  would  not  answer ;  but  lay  silent  and  still.  Seeing  I  was  not 
to  be  moved  she  slipped  her  strong  hands  under  rne,  and  disentangling 
my  clenched  fingers  that  grappled  the  bedclothes,  succeeded  in 
Qarrying  me  away. 
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I  kicked  and  screamed,  wanting  to  fight  my  way  back  again  ; 
but  Aunt  Jane  took  me  on  her  lap  and  soothed  me  saying— 

*'  Mary,  my  poor  child,  your  mother  is  dead — she  must  be  taken 
away  from  the  home  by  and  bye ;  but  before  that  time  she  must  be 
dressed,  and  made  ready  for  the  journey  you  have  so  often  heard  her 
say  she  must  take ;  and  I  don't  think  she  would  like  you  to  disturb 
her ;  so  you  must  be  good  for  her  sake.  It  might  fret  her  to  think 
you  were  naughty  and  troublesome. 

It  was  then  I  remembered  her  words — **  that  when  people  told 
me  she  was  dead,  I  was  to  try  and  think  of  her  as  being  alive  some- 
where." And  this  had  the  effect  of  making  my  Aunt's  injunctions 
act  upon  my  unsubmissive  ^spirit  like  magic ;  for  I  thought  she 
would  know  I  was  trying  to  be  good  for  her  sake.  And  when  I  say 
this  I  think  I  reveal  the  secret  spring  which  has  guided  all  my 
subsequent  life. 

We  never  saw  our  mother  again.  Dolly  was  frightened  at  the 
mystery  of  a  room  which  everyone  entered  with  hushed  footsteps ; 
while  Aunt  Jane  kept  me  out  by  saying  *'  she  thought  my  mother 
would  rather  I  did  not  disturb  her."  An  injunction  I  feared, 
though  I  longed  to  disobey. 

Ah !  how  dreadful  the  house  grew.  Aunt  Jane  would  not  let  us 
draw  up  the  blinds,  and  this  made  everything  so  much  more  dismal. 
I  used  to  creep  into  a  corner  near  my  mother's  chair,  and  cry  with  a 
pain  of  sorrow  I  could  feel  but  not  define — the  desolation  of  loneli- 
ness came  upon  me  at  such  times,  which  produced  a  passionate 
yearning  to  see  her  once  again.  I  used  to  wonder  if  she  could 
really  see  me.  In  the  presence  of  so  much  pain  my  childish  faith 
wavered  ;  stilly  as  she  had  said  so,  I  thought  she  must,  and  this  set 
me  telling  her  my  feelings  in  whispers,  which  were  not  unlike 
prayers. 

I  grew  misty  and  bewildered  in  those  first  days  of  my 
sorrow,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it.  All  was  so  silent  and 
mysterious,  the  heavy  tread  of  men's  feet  going  up  and  down  stairsi 
the  banished  sunshine,  and,  above  all,  no  mother,  no  dear  tender 
mother  to  love  and  kiss  me. 

It  seemed  as  if  this  dreary  time  would  never  end.  There 
came  a  day  at  length  when  Aunt  Jane  dressed  us  in  new  black 
frocks,  which  gave  us  no  satisfaction  like  the  previous  ones,  ai^d 
brought  us  down  to  sit  in  the  drawing-room  with  our  bonnets, 
where  we  remained  for  a  long  time,  as  if  waiting  for  something  or 
somebody,  my  Aunt  reading  her  Bible  the  while,  and  looking 
solemn  us  if  she  was  in  church,  which  made  us  fear  to  question  her. 

Still  the  tread  of  heavy  feet  outside  in  the  hall,  as  if  going  up 
and  down  stairs,  continued.  Presently  a  man  dressed  in  black 
came  in  and  said  all  was  ready. 
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Very  mournfully  Aunt  Jane  rose,  and  calling  us  to  her 
side  said — 

*'Dear  children,  come  with  me." 

Taking  each  of  us  by  the  hand  she  led  us  to  a  black  carriage 
which  was  standing  at  the  door,  while  a  little  in  advance  was 
another  of  a  different  shape. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  1"    I  asked. 

'*  To  your  dear  mother's  funeral,"  said  my  Aunt. 

I  couldn't  see  quite  what  my  mother  had  to  do  with  it,  so  I  sat 
silent.  That  dead  people  were  put  into  the  ground  I  knew ;  but  my 
mother  was  not  dead ;  she  was  alive  somewhere  else,  for  she  had 
told  me  so. 

When  we  reached  the  churchyard  the  clergyman  was  waitin<;^  for 
us,  and  we  all  got  out  of  the  carriage.  Aunt  Jane  crying  very 
much.  Then  the  men  opened  the  other  carriage  and  took  out  of  it 
a  long  black  box  covered  with  velvet,  and  laid  it  beside  an  open 
grave. 

I  shivered  as  I  watched  them,  and  would  like  to  have  returned 
to  the  gloomy  coach,  although  I  did  not  at  that  moment  realise  that 
my  darling  mother  lay  shut  up  in  that  ugly  long  box.  And  yet  the 
possibility  began  to  haunt  me  by  degrees,  especially  when  I  saw 
them  lower  it  into  the  deep  grave  below,  and  sprinkle  the  earth  upon 
it.  A  terrible  fear  caught  hold  of  me  as  I  said  to  Dolly  in  a 
whisper— 

*'  Is  mammy  in  that  box  1" 

When  she  nodded  her  head  the  full  force  of  the  horrible  truth 
seized  me,  and  filled  me  with  an  agony  that  no  amount  of  reverence 
for  the  presence  of  the  clergyman  could  restrain.  With  a  piercing 
shriek  I  flung  myself  down  on  the  earth  beside  the  open  grave,  and 
cried  out  in  my  woe. 

''Mammy!  mammy!  comeback!  comeback!  don't  stay  in 
there!" 

Aunt  Jane  was  imploring  me  to  rise ;  but  I  had  no  power  to  do 
other  than  lie  there  in  my  desolation.  As  soon  as  the  service  was 
over  one  of  the  men  in  black  came  and  lifted  me  kindly  in  his  arms 
and  carried  me  to  the  coach  where  I  lay  in  my  Aunt's  lap,  a  hopeless 
little  mourner.  All  my  comforting  illusions  that  my  mother  was 
alive  somewhere  had  vanished.  No !  she  could  never  hear  or  see 
me  more !  She  was  in  a  box,  with  earth  on  the  top  of  her,  and  she 
could  never  get  out  again  I  The  grip  of  a  genuine  sorrow  had  laid 
its  firm  hold  of  me,  and  I  pined. 

My  Aunt  sent  for  the  doctor,  but  what  could  physic  do  to  heal 
my  loss  ?  Dolly  was  very  good  to  me  in  those  dayp,  and  I  grew  to 
love  her  with  a  love  that  still  lives  warmly  ;  my  dear  sister  Dolly! 
She  lent  me  her  dolls  to  play  with,  and  would  sit  with  mescyietimes 
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in  our  poor  mother's  chair,  talking  of  her.  My  chief  consolation  I 
found  in  the  garden,  where  I  would  spend  hours  telling  my  £Gtvonrite 
flowers  of  all  my  trouble.  I  felt  so  confident  they  knew  what  I  was 
sufiering,  and  were  sorry  for  me. 

Not  long  after  the  funeral  Aunt  Jane  received  a  letter  which 
seemed  to  surprise  her  very  much,  for  she  said — 

"  Only  fancy,  dear  children,  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
some  unknown  person  with  a  great  deal  of  money  in  it,  which  I  am 
to  spend  in  putting  a  marble  tomb  over  your  dear  mother's  grave. 
Dear  me!  I  wonder  from  whom  it  comes T'  And  she  turned  the 
letter  over  and  over,  but  could  find  nothing  that  would  lead  to 
discovery. 

A  beautiful  marble  tomb  was  erected  accordingly  ;  but  I  could 
find  no  beauty  in  it.  It  was  to  my  small  mind  the  bolt  and|padlock 
that  must  bar  her  into  the  earth  for  ever,  shutting  out  what 
fJBkint  glimmer  of  hope  I  may  have  had  of  her  being  one  day  liberated 
from  the  softening  clay. 

I  returned  home  after  our  first  visit,  and  running  into  the  garden 
told  this  fresh  sorrow  to  my  two  chief  friends,  London  Pride  and 
Mignonette.  I  thought  I  would  take  a  bunch  of  each,  and  show 
them  the  tomb,  and  how  mammy  was  locked  down  and  shut  up 
for  ever.  I  felt  sure  they  would  think  with 'me  how  much  better 
she  would  have  been  without  that  great  heavy  thing  pressing  down 
upon  her,  for  then  I  would  have  planted  them  upon  her  grave  and 
asked  them  to  watch  over  and  take  care  of  her  when  I  was  away  • 
but  now,  there  was  only  marble.  And  what  could  live  in  or  on 
marble? 

Reckless,  I  plucked  a  large  bunch  of  each  of  my  friends,  and 
stole  oflf  unperceived  to  the  churchyard.  I  was  soon  there,  but  on 
Hearing  the  tomb  I  saw,  to  my  great  surprise,  a  tall,  sad.looking 
gentleman  standing  beside  it,  intently  gazing  at  my  mother's  name. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod. 


I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith  ;  and  grope 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all ; 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope." 

In  Memoriam, 

I  PAUSED  for  awhile,  doubtful  how  to  act.  My  first  inclination 
was  to  run  away,  but  a  glance  at  my  flowers  renewed  my  anxiety 
to  ask  their  opinion,  and  to  leave  them  as  a  souvenir ;  so  I  determined 
to  wait  behind  a  headstone  and  watch  for  his  departure.   He  would. 
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DO  doubt,  pass  on  to  another  grave,  I  thought ;  but  I  soon  grew  tired 
of  waiting,  &s  I  saw  he  still  kept  his  position  near  my  mother's 
tomb.  Was  it  because  it  was  new,  and  he  thought  it  pretty  ?  I 
wondered.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  have  one  like  it.  And  then  I 
observed  he  was  in  very  deep  black,  and  I  drew  my  own  conclusion 
that  he,  too,  must  have  lost  some  one  he  cared  for.  Whether  firom  a 
feeling  of  sympathy,  induced  by  this  last  thought,  or  one  of  expediency 
that  I  must  not  loiter,  otherwise  my  aunt  would  miss  me,  and  be 
displeased  at  my  coming  so  far  alone,  I  know  not.  Both,  pro- 
bably no  doubt  made  me  determine  to  bo  brave  and  leave  my  flowers, 
though  I  wished  him  heartily  out  of  the  way,  for  his  presence  had 
prevented  my  anticipated  conversation  with  my  companions. 

With  timid  footsteps  I  was  advancing  towards  the  tomb  when 
he  turned  and  caught  sight  of  me,  somewhat  startled,  I  thought,  at 
the  little  apparition  I  must  have  appeared  to  him  coming  out  of 
the  tombs. 

Seeing  I  paused  at  the  grave  with  my  flowers,  he  said^- 

"  Do  you  know  whose  grave  this  is  V* 

His  voice  was  soft  and  gentle,  and  his  eyes  looked  kind.  With 
childish  instinct  I  pronounced  a  verdict  in  his  favour  which  dls- 
polled  my  timidity,  and  made  me  answer  in  a  friendly  way. 

"  Yes ;  my  darling  mammy's.  But  I  wish  they  had  not  put  this 
over  her,  because  now  she  can  never  get  out."  And  I  touched  the 
marble  as  I  spoke. 

**  Poor  little  child  !"  he  answered  sadly,  as  he  took  my  hand. 
Will  you  come  and  talk  to  me  a  little,  and  let  me  tell  you  something 
that  may  make  you  like  it  better." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  want  to  leave  my  flowers  there  with  her,  though 
I  don't  think  they  will  like  it  any  more  than  I  do." 

I  held  his  hand  while  I  placed  my  poor  sprigs  on  the  flat  marble 
cross  ;  then  seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  tomb,  he  took  me  on 
his  knee  and  said  kindly — 

**  What  is  your  name?" 

"  Mary  Prior,"  1  answered,  thinking  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
and  wondering  if  he  was  going  to  follow  up  his  question  by  asking 
who  gave  it  to  me ;  but  he  only  said — 

*•  Well,  Mary  Prior,  why  don't  you  like  the  tomb  ]" 

"  Because  mammy  is  down  there." 

**  No,  she  is  not,"  he  answered,  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it. 

**  Bui  I  saw  them  put  her  in,  in  an  ugly  long  box,"  I  persisted. 

"  That  was  only  her  body,  Mary,  which  was  worn  out  and  not 
big  enough  for  her  soul.  When  you  grow  too  big  for  your  frocks 
you  can  get  new  ones,  and  the  old  are  thrown  away.  Now,  your 
poor  mamma  had  grow  too  big  for  her  frock,  so  Qod  has  given  her 
another,  and  the  old  one  was  put  into  the  ugly  long  boX|  but  the 
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reason  people  pui  it  in  there,  instead  of  throwing  it  away,  was 
because  they  loved  it  ;**  and  his  voice  drooped  and  his  eyes  moistened 
as  he  spoke  these  last  words.  **  It  was  the  only  frock  by  which  they 
knew,  or  can  remember  her,  and  they  like  to  mark  the  spot  where 
it  was  laid,  because  they  loved  the  soul  called  your  mamma  that 
lived  in  it.  But  now  you  must  think  of  her  as  alive,  wearing  another 
and  more  beautiful  frock  than  you  can  remember,  and  liking  it, 
oh,  so  much  better,  even  to  wondering  how  she  ever  cared  for  the 
old  frock  at  all.  Is  not  that  what  you  feel  wJien  you  get  a  new 
frock?" 

I  can  hardly  explain  the  impulse  which  prompted  me,  but  when 
he  had  finished  speaking,  I  remember  throwing  my  arms  round  his 
neck,  stranger  as  he  was,  and  hiding  my  head  in  his  shoulder.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  knew  and  could  read  my  heart,  and  had 
brought  me  back  my  old  lost  hope  that  my  mother  was  still  alive 
somewhere,  and  could  see  and  love  me.  For  this  I  blessed  him,  and 
did  not  repulse  the  kiss  he  stooped  to  give  me.  With  the  volu- 
bility and  blessed  freedom  of  childhood  I  was  soon  telling  him 
everything  about  my  mother's  last  year  of  life,  her  death  and 
funeral,  and  how  the  marble  tomb  came  to  be  there. 

He  listened  patiently.  Then  I  invited  him  to  come  home  and 
see  Aunt  Jane,  and  finished  by  asking  him  if  he  did  not  hate  black, 
it  was  so  sad. 

He  smiled  at  my  question  and  shook  his  head  at  my  invita- 
tion. 

"Then  why  do  you  wear  black?  Have  you  lost  your 
mamma?" 

He  hid  his  face  for  a  moment  to  hide  some  emotion,  and  then 
answered. 

**  I  never  knew  my  mother — she  died  wh^n  I  was  quite  a  little 
child,  much  younger  than  you  are  now  ;  but  I  have  lost  the  person 
I  loved  best  in  the  world.** 

"  And  are  you  sorry  T*  I  asked. 

He  bowed  his  head  in  reply,  and  I  could  see  the  tears  trembling 
in  his  eyes,  which  made  me  feel  very  sorry  for  him  ;  but  how  to 
console  him  I  knew  not,  until  a  happy  thought  struck  me. 
Slipping  off  his  knees  1  went  to  my  flowers,  and  giving  him  half, 
I  said,  good-bye,  for  they  reminded  me  of  how  long  I  had  been 
absent,  and  I  knew  Aunt  Jane  would  be  wondering  and  anxious. 

•*  Do  you  live  here  ?"  I  asked,  as  I  was  parting  ;  "  and  will  you 
come  again  to-morrow  and  talk  to  me  ?" 

**  No  dear  child,  I  may  never  see  you  again,  but  I  will  keep 
your  flowers."     Then  he  kissed  me  tenderly,  and  we  parted. 

I  told  Aunt  Jane  on  my  return  home,  on  her  inquiring  where 
I  had  been,  and  gave  her  a  full  account  of  my  interview. 

T   T 
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"  What  was  he  like?"  she  asked. 

That  was  more  than  I  could  tell  her,  not  being  quite  clear 
about  people  when  it  came  to  describing  them.  I  could  only  feel 
when  I  liked  them  and  thought  them  good. 

**  He  was  a  gentleman  all  in  black,"  I  answered. 

**  Have  you  ever  seen  him  before,  anywhere  ? — in  India?" 

I  shook  my  head.  "No,  I  am  quite  certain  I  never  saw  him 
before;  but  do  you  know.  Aunt  Jane,"  I  remarked,  "he  knows 
all  about  mammy.  He  says  she  is  not  dead,  down  under  the  marble, 
only  her  old  frock,  and  that  she  is  alive  and  quite  well  somewhere 
else,  and  has  — oh,  such  a  pretty  frock  to  wear!" 

Aunt  Jane  scauned  my  face  curiously  as  she  said:  *'Whata 
queer  little  oddity  you  are,  Mary.  You  shouldn't  talk  to  strange 
gentlemen  about  your  poor  mother  in  that  way.  NcfKv  run  away 
and  play." 

«  :ic  :{<  «  «  «r  « 

The  next  thiug  I  remember  was  that  my  aunt  said  she  must  go 
away  and  leave  us  to  join  her  husband  in  the  West  Indies ;  but 
that  a  friend  of  hers  would  take  care  of  us. 

The  night  before  our  journey  into  Warwickshire,  where  my 
aunt's  friend,  our  future  guardian,  resided,  another  letter  arrived 
which  seemed  to  puzzle  her  very  much. 

•'Wonders  will  never  cease!  What  do  you  think,  children, 
some  one  has  sent  you  two  liundrcd  pounds!"  She  kept  taming 
the  letter  over,  reading  aloud  with  some  surprise.  *  For  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Prior,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  pounds  will  be  forwarded  annually,  of  which  this  is  the 
first  year's  payment.'  Nothing  further :  no  name  or  address 
whereby  we  may  know  to  whom  you  are  indebted.  It  is  most 
extraordinary !  Ah,  my  dears,  see  what  it  is  to  have  such  good 
parents  as  you  had  ;  see  how  beloved  they  were."  And  so  my  aunt 
apostrophised,  not  knowing,  I  fancy,  what  to  say,  but  feeling  some 
eulogium  was  due  to  some  one  or  other. 

A  few  days  after  came  a  fresh  experience.     I  can  remember 
seeing  my  aunt  kneel  down  on  the  ground  as  she  folded  us  in  her 
arms  and  cried  bitterly  to  part, with  her  motherless  children. 
A  kind,  gentle-looking  woman  was  crying  with  her,  saying  : 
**  Don't  grieve,  Mrs.  Worthington,  I  will  take  every  care  of 
them  ;"  and,  to  do  her  justice,  so  she  did. 
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BY  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  COPINGEE. 


CJOLONEL  MoxoN  had  established  himself  in  a  bungalow  which 
stood  upon  some  high  ground  over  the  Ganges.  His  bungalow  was 
not  a  very  large  one,  but  such  rooms  as  were  in  it  were  lofty,  and 
the  garden  surrounding  it — at  the  time  when  summer,  so  dreadfully 
sultry  in  that  country,  had  brought  out  such  a  profusion  of  orange- 
blossoms,  jumTOvlees,  clematises,  chukootras,  pomsgranates,  citrons, 
and  peach-trees,  for  decorating  its  shady  groves — was  after  sunset 
truly  enjoyable  ;  for  there  were  few  nights  that  the  wind  did 
not  blow  from  the  river  which  lay  immediately  underneath  it. 
So  almost  every  evening  Charles  Kane  used  to  come  to  this  garden, 
and  she  who  knew  his  step  waited  for  him  in  one  of  the  seats.  He 
used  then  to  record  the  events  of  the  day  to  Sophia,  and  they  accus- 
tomed  themselves  to  compare  notes  of  the  day's  proceedings.  One 
evening,  having  lingered  a  little  longer  than  his  usual  time,  he  began 
to  plead — 

'*  I  feel  extremely  anxious  that  you  would  abridge,  if  you  could 
kindly  give  it  a  thought,  the  length  of  time  which  you  have 
imposed  for  me  to  ,wait.  I  am  sure  I  have  now  given  you  ample 
proof  that  I  am  not  likely  to  change  my  mind.  When  you  first 
arrived  here,  what  with  the  extreme  joy  that  I  felt  at  realising  the 
news,  I  did  not  think  of  pressing  this  matter  upon  you." 

**  But,"  answered  Sophia,  **  it  is  much  better  to  let  it  be  as  we 
have  agreed — you  are  still  so  very  young." 

**  Do  you  wait  for  an  answer  from  your  friends  at  home?"  said 
Charles. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  '*  I  certainly  have  written  to  my  mother 
about  what  she  would  advise  me  to  do.  This  was  shortly  after  I 
arrived  in  India." 

**  And,"  asked  Charles,  **  what  answer  have  you  received?" 

"  Well,"  replied  Sophia,  **  it  is  as  I  expected  :  she  has  left  me 
to  judge  for  myself.  I  am  sure  I  can  realise  what  some  poet  said 
of  himself,  and  alter  it  to — 

"'  Queen  of  herself— that  heritage  of  woe."* 

"  That  was  written  by  a  personage,"  said  Charles,  "  who  seemed 
to  think  that  nothing  was  worth  singing  of,  except  it  was  woful. 
But  I  do  not  think  many  men  or  women  will  agree  with  it.     I  am 
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sure  v«.)U  ueC'l  not  ))•}  >.  >  li^il  iii  '^-c'VLn^f  youi' niie.  * '  .  iia- 
stances  alter  crj-- -  :  :in  i  ii  \ yx  li  vl  >t -.Wt.- 1  at  t'lit  .leli^Laf  l  i-.i:-:'. 
Diuapoor,  y<;U  niijlit  1,  ivo  a-iher^M  nri'.-tly  !■>  liie  ro-ulati.H:  ;  I'iii 
now  that  \nu  ;ire  l.err, -vhcly  it  i-  a  <i;iVeront  niatt-r.  Hcnr  iniiCu 
happa.'r  tlie  marr"a;<l  p»-..'pk'  in  tl-i-  iar^e  oantonnient  ou-Lt  to  w 
than  tlie  lKf.:liel<  r.-s  :  an  1,  it  t'.iey  .ir-j  ii-.t,  \i  is  their  own  f.iult — 

••  •  ']  1  V  liii.'i  i\-  il<  I'V,  i:   ).i;n.c,  r.j.vi  of  it.-.ta 
<  ',i!i  riiak'.'  a  heawii  ..f  h-.-ll,  a  li-ll  .;.l*  lioavei..' 

And  ^u^ely  wh<'re  thrrc  i<  a  wrll-kn-Avn  cungeniality  «.){  niiu4  ihoiu 
can  scarcely  he  a  (h>ut»t  t>i  anriiip-iiin.;  haj>pine.-s.  I  jrau:  v^u 
that  there  are  hnn-h'evl>  of  instance^  <'t  persons  tinJin;^  thai  iLey 
have  been  niistakon  in  LelievinL,'  tint  lliey  coiihi  a_:ree  iu  teiapvr 
and  tiiste ;  Imt  can  we  wonder  ai  it  when  we  recollect  h-).v  \cry 
little  opportunity  most  of  such  couples  have  had  ot  asceriaiuiu^' 
what  their  mutual  opinions  \vere  T' 

"  Yes/'  murmured  Sophia,  "  and  all  men  are  April  wheu  lley 
woo,  and  December  when  they  wed." 

And,  in  fact,  she  couhl  scarcely  reconcile  herself  to  wc:l  i--- 
young  a  person — ([uite  a  boy  it  seemed  to  her  — s*)  soon.  She 
"was  pectiliarly  situated,  as  I  said  before — she  knew  it  well,  aul 
many  women  woidd  be  wiser  in  making'  their  choice  if  they  were 
"wholly  uncontrolled.  But  there  are  few,  indeed,  that  are  not 
under  the  control  of  some  one.     But  she  added  speaking  to  him— 

"  Oh,  I  think  it  is  better  to  wait — indeed,  your  own  sense  musi 
see  it.'^ 

Colonel  Moxon  and  his  wife  never  w^ere  present  to  interrupt 
the  conversation  of  this  youthful  couple  ;  and  he  knelt  to  her  and 
took  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  begged  her  to  have  pity  upouliiiu. 

"Well,"  said  Sophia,  *' I  supi)ose  I  must  think  of  it.  I  will 
tell  you  soon.'' 

**  Oh,  dearest,"  he  said,  "  I  would  not  press  you  for  the  world." 

They  talked  also  a  little  longer,  it  was  the  old  story,  *'  Parting 
was  such  sweet  sorrow^  that  he  could  say  good-night  until  the 
morrow.'* 

Very  shortly  after  Charles  Kane  had  left  the  bungalow  that 
night,  a  message  arrived  from  Lucknow  to  Colonel  Moxon.  His 
brother  was  a  major  in  one  of  the  N.I.  regiments  stationed  there; 
he  had  been  seizLvl  witli  a  jungle  fever,  which  had  ensued  from  his 
havin>c  gone  out  shooting  in  the  district;  and  feeling  verv  ill  Iiosout 
to  his  brother,  l>y  a  native  whose  faithfulness  he  niigliL  tru-t  ia, 
who  had  come  post-haste  on  a  dromedary  from  Lucknow.  Ilav- 
in<r  started  by  moonliLfht,  he  readied  the  bridge  luu  <■  before  nun- 
fire,  and  having  found  out  Coloiiel  Mox  ..n's  bungalow  about  half 
past  four  on  the  morning  after  Charles  Kune  Lad  left  it,  he  uelivcreJ 
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the  short  note  which  Major  Moxon  had  written,  to  the  bearer,  who 
finding  the  Colonel  awake,  gave  it  to  him  immediately.  Colonel 
Moxon  resolved  not  to  delay,  and,  in  fact,  he  said  that  he  must  be 
with  his  brother  that  day,  so  he  sent  on,  to  a  station  mid-way  be- 
tween  Lucknow  and  Cawnpoor,  a  groom  with  one  of  his  fleetest 
horses,  and  told  him  he  should  wait  there  for  him.  This  was  one 
of  those  Arab  horses  which  will  go  the  whole  day  without  feeling 
jaded,  but  still  are  all  the  better  for  a  short  rest.  lie  started  him- 
self, about  two  hours  later,  on  another  swift  horse,  determined  as  he 
was,  to  finish  the  fifty  miles  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could.  He  also 
despatched  the  dromedary  rider  (or,  as  he  was  called,  the  shootur 
sowar)  back  to  Lucknow,  with  a  letter  to  say  to  his  brother  that  he 
would  be  with  him  as  speedily  as  possible.  To  lay  relays  of  horses 
in  a  country  where  there  was  no  regularly-formeJ  road,  and  where 
carriage  driving  is  impossible,  was  the  only  way  of  travelling 
generally  pursued  by  officers.  Palanquin  dawks  there  were,  but  the 
mode  of  progression  was  so  slow  that  those  who  had  horses — or, 
indeed,  could  get  elephants  or  camels — never  travelled  that  way 
unless  it  was  for  a  lengthened  journey. 

When  Captain  Graham  had  left  Colonel  Moxon' s  bungalow 
after  his  morning  call,  he  felt  deeply  impressed  with  the  unaffected 
and  engaging  manners  of  Sophia  Hope.  The  antecedents  of  a 
licentious  and  dissipated  life  had  not  been  such  as  to  divest  his 
mind  of  admiration,  for  what  was  genuinely  good  ;  and  such  a  style 
of  girl,  in  all  her  artless  simplicity,  was  a  being  that  he  had  not  lately 
met.  But  a  proposal  of  marriage  was  far  from  his  thoughts.  Even 
if  he  had  been  been  so  inclined  he  knew  that  there  was  an  insuper- 
able  objection  in  the  way — that  he  had  been  pledged  to  another 
person  who  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  England.  He  had  most 
solemnly  promised  to  her  that  he  would  never  be  married  to  any 
other  woman  ;  and  every  ship  that  came  from  England  brought 
him  news  from  her,  and  her  letters  contained  innumerable  protesta- 
tions of  sorrow  and  reiterated  avowals  of  love.  And  by  the  loBt 
came  an  intimation  that  she  would  certainly  take  the  first  ship  for 
Calcutta;  for  that  she  was  quite  recovered  and  could  not  bear  to  be 
in  a  country  so  far  removed  from  him;  and  this  letter  he  had 
received  about  two  months  before  his  visit.  So  now  he  was  sure 
that  before  very  long  she  would  again  make  her  appearance.  Then, 
could  he  reconcile  it  to  his  honour  so  soon  to  forget  her,  and  to 
ask  this  young  stranger  to  marry  him  ?  No !  but  he  had  always 
had  his  own  way  before,  and  he  should  have  it  now  ;  as  to  any 
compunctious  visitings  of  conscience  or  ideas  of  moral  feeling  he  had 
none  of  them.  He  saw  that  this  girl  was  her  own  mistress ;  Jie 
thought  he  saw  that  she  felt  an  interest  in  him  ;  he  dil  not  at  all 
despair  of  winning  upon  her  affections. 
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It  was  now  March  in  Cawnpoor,  and  the  weather  was  getting 
so  warm  that  the  only  time  that  Europeans  went  out  was  either 
in  the  early  morning  or  in  the  evening.  When  Colonel  Moxon  was 
there,  generally  Sophia  Hope  went  out  with  him  in  the  morning  on 
horseback.  But  after  he  had  gone  away  to  Lucknow  she  discon- 
tinned  this,  much  to  Charles  Kane's  chagrin.  However,  she  used 
to  drive  out  of  an  evening  with  Mrs.  Moxon  ;  and  one  evening 
Captain  Graham  saw  them  driving  slowly  on  one  of  the  roads,  and 
rode  up  to  the  carriage. 

He  said  that  he  had  nearly  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  Miss  Hope  the  collection  of  tiger 
skins,  which  she  was  pleased  to  approve  of. 

So  she  replied  that  he  was  very  kind,  and  perhaps,  some  day,  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

*'  But  I  almost  thought  that  you  would  have  been  tempted  to 
leave  the  station,  now  that  the  hot  weather  had  set  in,"  he  said, 
**  and  that  most'people  are  going  up  either  to  Simla  or  to  Missouri." 

"  Colonel  Moxon  has  been  obliged  to  go  to  Lucknow,  to  see  a 
brother  who  is  very  ill,"  said  Mrs.  Moxon;  '*and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  we  cannot  expect  him  back  soon,  for  I  hear  from  him  to- 
day, that  no  favourable  change  has  as  yet  taken  place  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  and  that  he  could  not  leave  him  as  he  is.*' 

"That  must  be  very  trying  for  you,"  said  Captain  Graham ; 
•*  and  the  worst  of  staying  here  is  that  during  the  hot  winds  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  travel.  However,  most  mornings  and  evenings 
one  can  get  out  for  a  little  fresh  air. " 

They  then  conversed  about  a  few  ordinary  topics,  and  he  soon 
after  left  them,  as  he  saw  that  they  were  anxious  lx>  drive  homewards. 

After  they  reached  home  Mi*s.  Moxon  got  still  more  unpleasing 
news ;  for  her  husband  had  written  to  her  to  say  that  his  brother 
was  not  worse,  but  still  in  such  a  weak  state  that  he  could  scarcely 
be  left  without  some  European  who  felt  an  interest  in  him ;  and 
that  if  she  could  possibly  manage  to  come  over  and  stay  there  with 
him  for  a  few  days  it  would  be  so  soothing  and  comforting  to  his 
brother,  that  he  would  trust  more  to  his  being  restored  to  health  by 
that  than  by  any  other  means  that  he  could  think  of.  She  might 
manage  to  do  it  by  taking  a  journey  in  a  palanquin  all  night,  which 
was  the  way  every  lady  travelled  now. 

Mrs.  Moxon,  who  was  really  all  kindness  to  her  fellow-creatuies, 
still  did  not  exactly  like  to  leave  Sophia  alone  ;  but  when  they  had 
conversed  together  about  it  lome  time,  she  agreed  to  set  oflf  the 
next  evening.  Having  got  the  quarter-ma&ter  of  the  regiment  to 
lay  the  dawk,  she  found  that  by  leaving  Cawnpoor  at  six  o'clock 
ip  the  evening,  and  travelling  all  night,  at  the  rate  of  three  and  i^ 
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half  miles  an  hour,  she  could  arrive  at  Lucknow  early  the  next  day. 
And  with  her  usual  promptitude  where  any  act  of  charity  was  to 
be  carried  into  practice,  she  arranged  everything  for  her  some- 
what harassing  undertaking,  and  took  her  departure  at  the  time 
she  had  appointed. 

So  Sophia    was  left  alone.      She   had  some  resources  in  her 
books  and  her  music ;  but  somehow  the  hermit's  solitary  life   is 
always    most  uncongenial    to  ladies.     Although    they    may    be 
literary,  or  even  studious,  they  like  to  have  some  lady  or  even 
female  near  at  hand  to  express   their   thoughts  to.     The  native 
Ayahs  are,  even  to  the  most  accomplished  linguist,  most  inadequate 
confidantes.     She  frequently,  however,  asked  them  questions  regard, 
ing  the  country.     She  met  in  the  evening,  when  she  drove  out, 
Charles  Kane,  who  used  to  ride  by  her  carriage,  and  very  often 
called  on  her  during  the  day-time  ;  but  after  Mrs.  Moxon*s  departure 
he  never  went  to  the  Coloners  bungalow  at  night.     As  to  Captain 
Graham,  he  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  going  to  visit  there; 
but  indeed,  he  thought   very  much   of  her,  and  in  the  hateful 
villany  of  his  soul  he  harboured  a  fearful  design  in  which  he  was 
very   near  succeeding.      She   was  fond  of  exercise,    but   seldom 
ventured  to  ride  out,  although  Mrs.  Moxon  had  told  her  that  she 
could  always  take  a  head  groom,  or  syce,  who  would  ride  one  of 
Colonel  Moxon 's  horses ;  and  that  she  could  go  out  any  morning  or 
evening  she  pleased,  if  she  preferred  riding  to  walking.     The  very 
first  evening  she  thought  of  doing  this  it  was  much  cooler  and  more 
cloudy  than  usual,  and  she  ordered  her  horse  and  rode  some  distance 
away  on  the  bye-roads,  leaving  her  attendant  groom  barely  in  sight. 
The  cloudy  appearance  of  the  atmosphere  to  an  old  Indian  would 
have  been  a  warning,  but  she  had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  it 
might  portend.     For  when  she  was  wholly  out  of  sight  of  the  groom 
there  came  on  one  of  those  terrific  sand-storms,  called  toofauns  by 
the  natives,  and  it  buried  every  object  in  darkness.     The  obscurity, 
however,  was  not  the  worst  part  of  the  business,  for  the  fearful  sand 
in  the  most  minute  particles,  covered  every  object,  penetrated  to 
every  crevice,  nearly  blinded  every  human  being  or  animal  which  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  out  of  doors,  and  even  those  housed  felt  it ; 
for  if  the  doors  and  windows  were  not  immediately  locked,    the 
rooms  were  covered  with  dust.     All  this  was  accompanied  by  a 
mighty  rushing  wind  ;    the  inhabitants  of  Cawnpoor,  who  dreaded 
the  awful  visitation,  have  given  the  name  of  shataan,  or  infernal 
spirit,  to  it.     She  had,  of  course,  to  pull  up  her  horse,  and  when 
she  did  so  (unconscious  as  she  was  of  the  fact,  and,  indeed,  unable 
to  see)  it  was  close  to  the  gate  of  Captain  Graham's  bungalow. 
But  as  she  meditated  whether  to  stay  or  to  urge  her  horse  forward, 
another  rider  came  up  galloping,  and  in  the  darkness,  nearly  pressed 
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his  horse  in  contact  with  her.     It  was  Captain  Graham,  Ijo  pulleil 
up  his  horse  in  the  crreatest  sur])nse,  an«l  ex«.'laimed — 

**  Do  I  really  see  Miss  Hope  (  There  is  no  time  in-iet^h . 
linger  ;  we  nuist  pet  into  shelter  «lirectly.  I  will  send  inv  servau* 
to  Colonel  M»xun's  hunualow." 

Then  he  pressed  her  to  let  him  lead  her  horse  iiiniJe,  niiil 
after  slie  had  dismounted  carried  her  to  an  inner  room.  She  wns 
almost  unconscious  from  the  shock,  and  was  frightfully  dis(i;mrel 
by  the  dust.  He  made  her  sit  down,  and  got  his  bearer  to  brin: 
in  the  lamps  and  also  the  larp:e  brass  basin  always  used  in  Imlia,  and 
along  with  it  brushes,  with  ewers  full  of  water,  soap,  and  towels.  He 
left  her  in  the  large  inner  room  to  herself;  it  was  a  dreadful  trial 
for  her,  *'  Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels  left  in  such  learful 
hour  alone."  Had  he  kept  his  word  about  sending  to  CoIou-jI 
Moxon's,  it  would  have  been  so  far  so  good  ;  but  he  cou- 
tented  himself  with  making  his  servant  take  her  horse  iuto  his 
stable.  The  fright,  the  unexpected  storm,  the  shock,  the  blinding 
power  of  the  dust,  and  the  awful  state  of  her  clothes,  were  in  some 
measure  got  over  by  Sophia  when  she  was  alone  ;  and  she  fully 
believed  that  the  officer  wotdd  have  abided  by  his  word.  But,  of 
course,  she  was  much  agitated.  In  a  very  few  moments,  however, 
so  far  as  exterior  circumstances  weut,  she  was  in  a  preventable 
appearance,  when  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door. 

**Come    in,'*  she  said.     Captain  Graham   entered,  and  with 
him  a  khitmitghar,  who  brought  in  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  hread- 
and-butter,  also  a  coffee-pot  all  on  one  tray.     The  coffee  had  been 
poured  out  by  Graham  when  the  boy  had  brought  it  to  his  room,  and 
he  then  sent  the  lad  to  the  kitchen  for  the  bread-and-butter.  He  put 
milk  and  sugar,  and,  shameful  to  say,  a  tasteless  mixture  also  into 
the  cup,  whose  effect  was  to  render  any  one  drinking  it  insensible; 
and  he  stood  before  Miss  Hope  and  begged  her  not  to  be  frightened, 
that  her  servants  would  soon  come  with  a  carriage.     The  storm  now 
began  to  lessen,  and  he  begged  her  to  drink  the  coffee,  saying  that 
she  would  find  it  refreshing.     She  drank,  and  felt  a  sense  of  dizzi- 
ness  suddenly  overpower  her,  and  was  just  about  to  fall  unconscious 
when  he  seized  her  and  put  her  gently  upon  a  sofa.     Even  he, 
hardened  as  he  was,  felt  a  sense  of  horror  at  the  unmanly  and 
dastardly  act  which  he  had  just  perpetrated  ;  he  even  accused  him- 
self  when  he  saw  her  senseless ;  he  felt  the  bitterest  feelings;  he  told 
the  servants  to  begone,  and  to  stay  out  of  the  way  until  he  should 
call  them.     He  put  out  the  lights,  knelt  beside  the  sofa,  and  looked 
at  her  beautiful  benign  and  placid  face;  he  could  now  see  all  clearly, 
for  the  storm  was  getting  still,  and  the  rooms,  though  covered  with 
dust,  were  again  light.     He  seized  her  wrist  to  feel  its  pulsation; 
he  could  hear  the  sound  of  palanquin   bearers   coming   into  the 
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compound,  and  placing  a  palanquin  do^vn  on  the  verandah.  Scarcely 
a  minute  had  elapsed  after  the  palanquin  had  been  deposited,  when 
the  quick,  light  footstep  of  a  woman  came  to  the  door  of  the  room 
they  were  in.  Before  he  had  time  to  rise  from  his  knees  the  door 
was  opened,  and  the  woman,  who  was  indeed  she  who  had  left 
England  to  join  him,  saw  the  scene.  She  ran  back  again  without 
his  being  able  to  perceive  her.  She  was  maddened  witli  fury,  being 
even  on  any  occasion  a  most  impulsive  person,  and  one  of  a 
strong  mind,  with  masculine  courage.  Travelling  as  she  did, 
having  come  up  by  the  steamer  to  Allahabad  and  taken  a  palanquin- 
dawk  from  thence  to  Cawnpoor,  being  by  herself  in  a  strange  country, 
she  had  kept  loaded  pistols  with  her.  She  ran  to  the  palanquin, 
she  seized  one  of  the  loaded  pistols,  and  before  the  unfortunate,  but 
deeply  guilty  officer,  was  able  to  arrest  her  hand  she  fired  the  loaded 
pistol  at  his  head,  and  he  fell  instantly  a  corpse.  After  this  she 
had  no  thought  of  anything  but  of  escaping  and  returning  to 
Calcutta.  So,  as  she  was  amply  provided  with  money,  she  showed 
the  bearers  of  the  palanquin  her  rupees,  and  displayed  to  them  the 
argument  of  all  others  the  most  convincing  one  to  the  natives  of 
India,  urging  them  to  take  her  back  to  the  station  which  she  had 
left  that  morning.  And  they  obeyed  her,  and,  as  one  may  say, 
she  retraced  her  steps  ;  neither  was  her  journey  arrested  until  the 
authorities  in  Allahabad,  just  as  she  was  going  to  embark  for 
Calcutta  in  the  returning  steamer,  had  her  delivered  up  to  justice. 
For  two  hours  or  more  Sophia  Hope  lay  in  a  state  of  btupor, 
but  then  she  gradually  awakened,  and  was  horror-struck  with 
seeing  the  body  lying  on  the  floor  close  to  the  sofa.  She  did  not 
wait  to  look  at  the  state  it  was  in,  but  acted  upon  her  first  impulse, 
which  was  to  run  out  of  the  room  and  go  in  search  of  her  horse  to 
the  stables.  Just  as  she  ran  outside  the  groom  of  Colonel  Moxon — 
who  certainly  was  not  to  blame  for  leaving  her,  and,  indeed,  under 
the  circumstances,  could  have  had  no  clue  to  trace  her  proceedings 
— entered  the  compound.  He  had  been  to  several  others,  and 
was  determined  to  try  all  adjacent  ones  until  he  should  find  some 
trace  of  her.  His  appearance  was  a  welcome  sight,  and  she  made 
him  forthwith  go  into  the  stables  to  look  for  her  own  horse,  which, 
being  found,  she  hastily  mounted  and  rode  back  to  Colonel  Moxon's 
as  quick  as  possible.  There  was  not  a  single  servant  of  Captain 
Graham's  in  the  compound  when  they  left  it;  for,  in  truth,  as  he  had 
particularly  enjoined  them  to  go  away,  it  would  have  been  strange 
if  they,  natives  of  India  as  they  were,  had  not  readily  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  absenting  themselves.  So  it  was  not 
till  the  next  morning  that  they  began  one  by  one  to  return,  and 
finding  how  matters  stood,  they  went  to  the  commanding-officers  of 
Graham's  corps,  and  he  had  a  court  of  inquest  assembled.     It  was 
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then  the  young  khitmitghar  alone  that  could  give  any  evidence 
whatever,  and  the  utmost  he  could  say  was  **  that  Captain  Sahib 
made  him  bring  coffee  for  Beebee  Sahib,  who  was  covered  with 
dust  from  the  storm."  But  as  the  doctor  said  that  the  officer  had 
been  shot  by  a  pistol  or  some  such  weapon,  and  as  no  one  heard 
the  report,  all  the  servants  having  been  sent  away,  the  president 
of  the  court  caused  a  hue  and  cry  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  bazaar; 
and  then  several  natives  appeared  to  depose  to  the  fact  of  some 
bearers  having  been  seen  with  a  palanquin,  carrying  a  beebee 
sahib,  that  they  had  taken  shelter  (in  a  large  house  in  the 
bazaar)  from  the  storm,  and  that  the  bearers  had  inquired  by  the 
beebee's  direction  for  Captain  Graham's  house,  and  had  gone  there 
with  the  lady,  shortly  before  the  storm  was  over  ;  and  some  others 
deposed  to  seeing  the  same  bearers  coming  back  and  taking  the 
road  towards  Allahabad.  So  some  mounted  police  were  sent  in 
that  direction,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  movements  of  the  person  in 
the  palanquin ;  and  at  last  it  was  all  traced.  And  the  unfortunate 
lady,  when  she  was  arrested  at  Allahabad,  did  not  think  of  denying 
the  deed  ;  and,  indeed,  the  effect  of  the  immense  excitement,  with 
the  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  told  so  much  upon  her  tempera- 
ment, that  on  her  trial  which  tuok  place  in  Calcutta,  the  doctors 
said  she  was  insane,  and  she  was  sent  back  to  England  under 
restraint. 

When  Sophia  Hope  arrived  home  she  wrote  as  soon  as  she 
could  to  Lucknow,  and  told  Colonel  Moxon  all  that  happened,  and 
the  mysterious  circumstances  that  had  taken  place.  She  said  that 
when  she  awoke,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  trance,  she  thought  she  must 
have  fainted,  and  then  she  saw  Captain  Graham  lying  down  on 
the  ground,  who  she  supposed  must  have  fainted  also.  She 
begged  the  Colonel  to  return  if  he  possibly  could,  or  if  his  brother 
was  not  sufficiently  recovered,  to  allow  her  to  join  them  there,  for 
she  said  she  was  really  afraid  to  stay  in  Cawnpoor  by  herself. 

Shortly  afterwards,  shocked  as  she  was  by  these  different  triids  to 
her  nerves,  she,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  worst  part  of  the  story,  felt 
a  shock  much  worse,  for  she  was  obliged  the  next  day  to  go  and 
give  evidence  at  the  court  of  inquest.  However,  all  there  saw  that 
she  could  not  possibly  have  known  anything  of  the  shot  that  was 
fired  ;  and  she  was  driven  to  Colonel  Moxon's  very  soon  after  giving 
her  testimony.  And  now  she  was  all  anxiety  to  hear  in  answer 
from  Lucknow.  Charles  Kane  came  to  see  her  also,  the  next  day 
after  the  inquest,  and  they  had  a  very  long  conversation.  They 
went  over  the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  and  it  appeared  to 
Charles,  that  the  most  mysterious  part  of  the  business  was  her 
being  so  completely  entranced  as  to  have  remained  asleep  when  a 
shot  bad  been  fired  so  near  her ;  and,  indeed,  they  both  came  to  the 
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coDclusion  that  it  must  have  been  the  effect  of  something  having 
been  put  into  the  coflfee  which  she  drank. 

"Oh,  dearest,"  said  Charles,  "it  is  fearful  to  think  of  what 
you  must  have  gone  through  !'* 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Sophia,  **  that  I  shall  not  venture  out  again 
until  Colonel  Moxon  comes  home." 

And  after  again  and  again  repeating  his  words  of  sympathy,  and 
his  protestations  of  affection,  he  left  her,  determined  in  his  mind  to 
press  upon  her  the  necessity  of  her  allowing  liim  to  call  her  his 
own  as  soon  as  possible.  But  he  did  not  half  confess  the  emotions 
that  he  felt  at  thinking  of  the  hazard  she  had  run,  and  at  the 
dreadful  precipice  of  destruction  which  it  seemed  to  him  she  had 
approached. 

Colonel  Moxon,  even  if  his  brother  had  not  felt  much  better, 
would  still  have  made  it  a  point  of  either  returning  himself,  or 
taking  steps  for  his  wife's  return ;  but  as,  happily.  Major  Moxon 
shook  off  the  fever,  and  was  only  suffering  from  the  usual  weakness 
which  follows  it,  he  decided  upon  returning.  When  he  got  Sophia 
Hope's  letter  he  rode  back  to  his  home.  He  came  m  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  ridden  from  Lucknow  in  four  hours 
and  a  half.  He  said  to  Mrs.  Moxon,  on  leaving,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  her  to  stay  with  the  invalid  until  he  was  strong  enough 
to  walk  about.  The  same  day  intelligence  reached  Cawnpoor  of 
the  lady  in  the  palanquin  having  been  stopped,  and  of  her  having 
confessed  to  the  fearful  deed. 

And  then  Sophia  Hope  saw  more  clearly  what  a  dreadful  crime 
had  been  enacted  so  very  near  to  where  she  lay  unconscious.  The 
thought  of  such  a  horror  was  certainly  most  revolting  to  her  feel- 
ings ;  and  it  induced  a  wish  that  she  might  be  free  from  the  pro- 
bability  of  being  again  subject  to  meet  such  persons  as  she  had 
lately  so  pi  evidentially  escaped  from.  And  Colonel  Moxon  was 
exceedingly  grieved  to  see  the  effect  which  the  late  fearful  transac- 
tions had  upon  her  nerves,  and  knew  also  how  exfremely  debilitat- 
ing wa*-  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather.  He  was  confident  that 
the  best  course  which  she  could  take  was  to  go  up  to  either  Simla 
or  Missouri ;  for  it  seemed  that  nothing  but  a  complete  change  of 
air  could  quite  restore  her  to  her  usual  spirits.  Then  the  difficulty 
arose  as  to  who  should  accompany  her.  He  could  scarcely  go.  After 
his  long  furlough,  were  he  to  apply  for  leave  he  might  be  refused. 
He  knew  that  Mrs.  Moxon,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  would  go ;  but  were 
she  to  do 'so  it  would  be  for  an  absence  of  five  months.  For  were 
she  \o  leave  Cawnpoor  in  March,  it  would  be  impossible  to  return* 
from  the  hills  until  August,  as  the  intervening  heat  and  rams 
rendered  travelling  out  of  the  cjuestion, 
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He  said  to  himself,  **  Mrs.  Moxon  will  soon  return,  and  then  I 
can  consult  with  her.'* 

However,  before  Mrs.  Moxon  came  back,  one  evening  Charles 
came  to  visit  at  the  house.  Colonel  Moxon  left  him  alone  with 
Miss  Hope,  being  quite  aware  how  matters  stood  between  them. 

They  stayed  together  conversing  long  and  earnestly,  and  Colonel 
Moxon  heard  a  knock  at  his]  study-door ;  and  knowing  it  was 
Charles,  said,  **  Come  in  !" 

Then  he  entered,  and  said — 

**I  know  that  you  are  aware  that  Miss  Hope  had  sometime  ago 
agreed  that  we  should  be  eventually  united  ;  therefore,  T  trust  that 
I  may  not  be  considered  premature  in  making  a  proposal  to  you, 
that  this  union  may  soon  take  place  V 

Colonel  Moxon  then  said — 

**I  have  no  idea  further  on  the  subject  than  to  please  Miss 
Hope — to  consult  her  wishes  and  inclinations.  I  shall  accordingly 
speak  to  her." 

Then  he  went  to  Sophia  Hope  and  mentioned  the  subject 
immediately.  And  after  some  demur  she  owned  that  she  had  con- 
sented to  Mr.  Kane's  proposal,  but  that  she  was  most  earnestly 
anxious,  before  acceding  to  this  proposition,  that  she  should  speak 
to  Mrs.  Moxon. 

Then  Colonel  Moxon  said— 

"  I  expect  Mrs.  Moxon  here  in  two  or  three  days  ;  but  if  you 
have  really  made  up  your  mind,  I,  for  my  part,  have  certainly  no 
objection.  I  suppose,  however,  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  had 
much  better  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Kane  is  in  a  position  to  oflfer 
you  a  comfoi table  home.*' 

He  said  nothing  further  to  her,  noticing  she  was  somewhat 
agitated ;  but  after  inquiry  from  Charles,  he  ascertained  that  he  had 
quite  enough  to  commence  a  married  life  upon.  And  it  seemed 
that  nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  that  they  should  first 
have  their  wedding  at  Cawnpoor,  and  then  proceed  up  to  the 
hills,  where  both  a  genial  climate,  and  a  prospect  of  complete 
domestic  bliss,  would,  so  far  as  anything  earthly  could  be  antici- 
pated,  be  the  means  of  promising  every  enjoyment  to  Miss  Hope. 

And  now  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  a  few  days'  delay  at  the 
furthest.  And  Mrs.  Moxon  arrived  at  Cawnpoor,  having  travelled 
in  a  palanquin,  and  brought  news  of  Major  Moxon  being  perfectly 
restored  to  health. 

Very  soon  Sophia  disclosed  to  her  the  whole  of  what  had 
happened,  and  also  the  painful  anxiety  she  had  felt ;  and  they  had 
a  long  conference  together.  The  result  was,  that  Sophia's  private 
marriage  with  Charles  Kane  was  decided  upon,  and  that  he  should 
also  procure  a  substitute  to  do  his  duty,  and  proceed  up  to  the  hills 
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with  lier.  They  fixed  upon  Missouri  for  their  place  of  passing  the 
honeymoon.  As  to  the  wedding,  notwithstanding  the  great 
emphasis  which  in  the  press  and  amongst  individuals  in  private  life 
is  laid  upon  its  ceremonies,  its  banquet,  its  bridesmaids,  and  a 
number  of  other  matters — not  forgetting  the  host  of  presents  crjven 
to  the  bride— the  grand  fact  to  be  looked  to  is  the  affection  which 
exists  between  the  two  who  are  affianced.  And  if  such  devoted 
affection  exists,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  the  exterior  forms 
may  be.  **  Better  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled 
ox  and  enmity  therewith  !*' 

Natives  of  India  have  a  proverb — **  If  the  bride  and  bridecrroom 
be  all  agreed,  what  signifies  anything  about  the  bystanders  or  the 
procession?" 

Long  had  the  mutual  affection  of  these  two  been  known  to  each- 
other.  And  even  if  their  nuptials  had  been  like  those  which  are 
recorded  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Gunning,  who  was  married  in  secret 
by  a  bridegroom  who  could  find  no  other  circlet  than  a  curtain-ring 
to  place  round  her  finger  ;  or  like  those  of  the  beautiful  lady,  who 
left  Marshall  and  Snelgrove's  to  meet  her  future  husband  in 
an  adjacent  church  still,  the  genuine  fidelity  of  the  attachment 
would  have  warranted  a  happy  union.  Tliey  travelled  together  it 
palanquins,  taking  the  night-time  for  moving  along,  and  halting  at 
the  rest-houses,  or  dawks  bungalows,  by  day.  They  certainly  had  it 
sultry  enough  ;  but  after  five  days  their  toilsome  journey  was  con- 
cluded. And  truly  the  course  of  it  had  been  a  party  of  pleasure  of 
a  singular  character.  The  grand  element  which  militated  against 
their  comfort  was  the  extreme  heat. 

Now  that  the  quick  transit  by  railway  conveyance  has  abridged 
the  length  of  time  which  travellers  in  India  had  to  pass  in  travers- 
ing the  arid  wastes  of  the  N.W.  provinces,  persons  can  scarcely 
realise  the  horrors  which  they  endured  who  then  had  to  drag  through 
their  journey  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour. 

The  night,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  only  time  for  moving.  There 
is  the  broken  sleep,  the  change  of  bearers  every  twelve  miles,  the 
noise  which  the  bearers  go  on  with,;  sometimes  a  sort  of  song 
resembling  a  series  of  grunts,  which  are  unintelligible  to  anyone 
but  a  long  resident  in  the  country.  The  broken  sentences  which 
they  express  are  the  impromptu  utterances  suggested  by  anything 
which  passes.  Such  are,  **  Hard  road,"  **Dark  wood,"  "Good 
being  (tiger)  might  spring  out/'  **  Moonlight  soon,"  ** Heavy 
load,"  *' Knglisli  gentleman  of  rank,"  **  Ijukshish  get  soon," 
**Not  much  longer  to  travel,"  &c.  And  when  they  approach  near 
any  town,  they  one  and  all  take  up  the  burden  of  a  song  which 
speaks  of  the  greatness  of  the  person  whom  they  carry.  If  a  lady  it 
is—**  Light  of  the  sun,"  **  Gem  of  beauty,"  **  Queen  of  all  hearts," 
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**  The  delight  of  all  eyes,"  "Pearl  of  her  race,*'  "  daughter  of  a  * 
chief,"  **The  protectress  of  the  poor."  Such  the  sort  ofcoLcert 
during  the  travelling  hours,  which  were  from  about  seven  in  the 
evening  till  nine  the  next  day ;  then  a  long  rest.  For  during  the 
whole  of  the  day  such  a  thing  as  leaving  the  shelter  of  the  bungalow 
was  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

Had  any  person  of  a  capricious  or  hasty  temper  been  an  iamate 
of  that  sultry  prison  along  with  Charles  Eane^  although  she  was  a 
bride  in  all  her  charms,  there  would  have  been  a  difficulty  in  a 
perfect  agreement  subsisting  between  them  ;  but  besides  being  so 
beautiful,  her  temper  was  so  placid,  she  was  so  full  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  that  Charles  never  ceased  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  the  great  happiness  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  And  when 
they  got  to  the  purer  air  of  Missouri,  r  nd  ascended  to  a  region  far 
removed  from  the  pestilential  malaria  of  the  plains,  and  blest  with 
a  climate  as  favourable  to  Europeans  as  is  England  itself,  Charles 
felt  that  his  most  hopeful  aspirations  could  scarcely  have  promised 
to  him  such  an  elysium  as  he  found  himself  in  possession  of.  The 
habitation  for  him  had  all  the  enchantment  of  the  gardens  of 
Armida,  without  the  sense  of  dereliction  from  duty  which  Orlando 
must  have  been  conscious  of.  Yes !  and  that  **  Woman  can  make 
e*en  a  wilderness  dear,"  has  been  said  over  so  often,  that  it  seems 
almost  trite  to  repeat  it. 

I  am  sure  that  the  homely  precept  which  forms  the  motto  for 
Winchester  scholars,  "  Manners  maketh  the  man,"  is  meant  to  con- 
vey a  meaning  of  more  weight  than  that  the  success  of  a  man's 
progress  through  life  depends  upon  the  exterior  observances  which 
come  under  our  category  of  manners.  I  am  sure  that  the  career  of 
education  which  is  imparted  to  qualify  a  youth  for  the  hard 
struggle  of  worldly  existence,  and  the  control  of  disposition  so 
necessary  to  be  practised  by  every  novice,  in  whatever  course  of 
life  he  may  engage,  are  both  lessons  which  William  of  Wykeham 
meant  to  convey  when  he  used  the  comprehensive  term  vianners. 
But  the  school  of  adversity,  or  youthful  trial,  is  almost  certain  to 
initiate  one  of  those  lessons.  And  Charles  Kane  had,  by  prudence 
and  good-conduct  so  far  distanced  the  youth  who  start,ed  on  the  race 
of  life  in  his  company,  and  who  really  had  every  advantage  in  his 
favour,  that  the  career  of  the  two  individuals  furnished  very  striking 
examples  to  those  who  were  cognisant  of  the  history  of  each. 

I  have  said  that  Frank  Maldon  returned  home  very  much  the 
worse  for  his  sojourn  in  the  East.  In  the  course  of  his  short  stay 
there  he  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  money ;  and  what  was  even 
worse,  he  had  contracted  such  a  habit  for  drinking,  and  was 
altogether  so  dissipated,  that  his  friends  could  scarcely  believe  he 
was  the  same  gay,  attractive  youth  who  had  three  short  years  before 
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set  sail  for  Calcutta.     It  was  painful  to  find  also  that  every  efifort 
that  could  possibly  b3  made  to  wean  him  from  tliese  habits  had 
been  tried  and  were  inefifectual.      His  father  at  last  found  it  neces- 
sary  to  restrict  him  in  his  habit  of  drunkenness.     He  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  took  to  borrowing  from  Jew  brokers,  and  when 
the   time  for  payment  ensued,   they  had   recourse  to  his  father. 
They  were  paid,  and  cautioned  that  if  they  again  lent  money  it 
must  be  at  their  own  risk  ;  Mr.  Maldon  said  that  he  would  not  be 
answerable  for  any  debts  contracted  by  his  son.      Then,  his  pro- 
spects with  regard  to  the  re-entry  into  the  ComDany's  service  were 
completely  at  an  end — first,  from  his  health  rendering  it  impossible 
for  him  to  return  to   India  in  due  time  before  his  sick-leave  had 
expired,  and,  next,  because  his  father  saw  that  with  his  habits,  a 
residence  in  such  a  country  was   almost  certain   death.     So  his 
friends  could  not  think  of  how  they  could  aid  him  in  undertaking  to 
engage  in  any  other  profession  ;  and  his  father  told  him,  once  for  all, 
that  if  he  did  not  wholly  leave  off  drinking,  he  never  would  ask  any 
one  of  them  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand ;  and  altogether  the  case 
seemed  very  pitiable.     But  with  his  independent  spirit,  he  felt  the 
worst  part  of  the  business  to  be  that  he  was  no  longer  a  free  agent. 
The  sort  of  habits  which  ho  had  indulged  in  India  had  been  a  bad 
preparation  for  the  sort  of  restraint  that  now  was  imposed  upon 
him.     But  he  knew  that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  hope  to  get  a 
commission  unless  he  would  show  that  he  was  wholly  a  reformed 
character.       His  father  had  been  a   widower  several  years,    and 
his  two  elder  sons  had  gone  through  college,  and  one  was  read- 
ing  for  divinity  and  the  other  for  the  law.     From  both  of  these 
Frank  Maldon  received  many  admonitions ;    and  very  frequently, 
indeed,  they  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  turning  over  a  new 
leaf;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

There  are  young  men  who  are  what  are  called  good  for  nothing, 
and  the  army  in  former  days,  used  to  be  a  preparatory  school  for 
producing  such  deplorable  results  as  training  a  youth  to  have  a 
relish  for  nought  but  what  is  vicious  and  desultory,  and  what  in 
common  parlance  is  called  "good  for  nothing.**  In  low  life  such  men 
enlisted  as  soldiers,  and  their  idle  and  vicious  propensities  were 
fostered  by  the  associations  which  they  formed  in  the  ranks ;  and 
amongst  the  oflScers  too  frequently  were  found  instances  of  men 
who,  from  being  very  idle  boys,  graduated  into  dissolute,  dissipated 
men.  The  rigid  rules  of  discipline  which  always  obtained  amongst 
the  soldiery  brought  on  fearful  and  degrading  punishment,  which 
did,  after  all,  little  to  stop  the  bad  conduct  of  the  private  ;  but  the 
officers*  habits  had  no  check  upon  them,  except  the  dire  Nemesis 
of  ruined  health  and  a  life  thrown  away,  and  often  even  loss  of 
their  commisBion. 
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Mr.  Maldon,  who  had  been  indulgent  to  his  youngest  son  in  the 
time  of  his  early  youth,  was  hprror-stnick  to  find  that  day  by  day 
he  was  now  becoming  more  good  for  nothing.  When  Frank  found 
that  he  could  not  get  enough  of  the  liquor  which  he  daily  required 
either  from  the  butler  or  any  other  means  at  home,  he  used 
frequently  to  go  away  into  tlie  village  and  run  up  accounts  at  the 
public-houses  there,  one  after  another,  and,  the  landlords,  knowing 
the  family,  were  for  a  lonjj  time  content  to  wait  for  payment ;  but 
after  some  time  there  came  a  day  of  reckoning  for  these  also.  Mr. 
Maldon,  of  course^  paid  them  ;  but  he  was  at  his  wit's  end  to  think 
of  hoiv  he  should  act  with  regard  to  his  son,  who  seemed  perfectly 
incorrigible ;  and  the  young  man's  life  became  day  by  d.iy  more 
and  more  miserable.  He  dreaded  the  harsh  looks  that  met  him  at 
home,  and  the  way  in  which  his  brother  used  to  speak  to  him,  as  if 
they  viewed  his  conduct  with  instinctive  horror.  Youths  feel  most 
particularly  any  slight  or  coolness  exhibited  to  them  by  persons  of 
their  own  standing.  The  reproof  or  harshness  of  a  parent  or  senior 
is  bearable  ;  but  the  cutting  coolness  of  a  contemporary  induces  one 
a  feeling  as  if  one  had  lost  caste,  and  such  was  the  feeling  in  poor 
Frank  Maiden's  mind  ;  and  so  much  did  it  prey  upon  his  spirit'?,  that 
one  day  he  absented  himself  from  home  and  went  to  a  neighbouring 
town.  He  met  a  recruiting  sergeant  of  infantry,  who  was  beating  up 
for  recruits ;  and  partly  in  the  feeling  of  despair  that  came  over 
him,  when  he  thought  of  the  sort  of  reception  he  always  met  with 
at  home,  and  partly  from  the  stimulus  for  excitement  and  change, 
after  having  been  plied  with  plenty  of  drink  by  the  sergeant,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  one  of  the  East  Indian  regiments,  and  never 
gave  his  father  any  notice  about  his  movements  until  just  as  he  was 
going  to  embark  in  one  of  the  ships  which  was  to  sail  from  Ports- 
mouth tor  Calcutta,  with  drafts  for  the  regiments  in  the  upper 
provinces.  When  his  father  got  the  letter  it  was  much  too  late  to 
take  any  steps  for  procuring  his  discharge,  if,  indeed,  he  bad  chosen 
to  do  so ;  but  so  hopeless  seemed  the  task  of  endeavouring  to  reclaim 
him  while  he  stayed  at  home,  that  Mr.  Maldon  thought  it  was 
better  to  let  it  be  as  it  was,  and  that  by-and-bye,  when  he  found  out 
what  a  hard  path  he  had  picked  out  for  himself,  he  would  be  inclined 
to  write  and  seek  his  forgiveness,  and  perhaps  return  home  again 
like  the  penitent  prodigal. 

The  Persians  have  a  saying  that  the  "  travelling  in  stormy,  wet 
weather  is  less  vexatious  than  the  companionship  of  one  whose 
soul  is  abject;"  and  no  punishment  can  be  fancied  that  is  more 
galling  to  the  mind  than  to  have  -to  associate  with  those  who  are  in 
every  respect  degraded,  as  to  education  and  as  to  habits.  And  the 
day  after  Frank  had  written  the  letter  to  his  father,  he  went  on 
board  with  about  a  dozen  other  private  soldiers ;   and  as  very  short 
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preparation  was  required  for  providing  tlicm  all  their  sea-kit,  and 
the  wind  was  fair  for  clearing  out  of  the  channel,  they  set  out ;  and 
they  sailed  past  the  Needles ;  and  while  Frank  Maldon  was  on  deck 
and  breathed  the  fresh  air  over  the  sea,  which  is  open  to  prince, 
peer,  and  peasant,  he  felt  himself  a  man ;  still  certainly  he  was  not 
without  regret  at  leaving  what  could  not  but  le  dear  to  him.  But 
when  evening  came  on,  and  he  was  cooped  down  below,  with  a  gang 
of  dirty,  half-drunken,  swearing,  foul-mouthed,  ignorant  louts,  he 
thought  of  the  home  he  had  left,  of  the  gentlemanly  bearing  of  his 
brothers,  Robert  and  Charles,  of  the  sad  but  dignified  refinement  of 
his  father,  of  the  looks  which  were  so  frequently  bent  on  him,  where 
pity  was  mingled  with  reproach.  And  when  it  came  home  to  him  that 
they  were  now  far  away  from  land,  and  that  he  was  wholly  estranged 
from  any  connection  with  the  sort  of  life  that  he  was  born  for, 
his  anguish  was  so  keen  that  he  felt  he  could  almost  have  gone 
to  the  ship's  side  and  thrown  himself  over,  and  **  by  the  doom  of 
death  end  woes  and  all." 

I  take  it.  that  most  of  us  can  form  an  idea  of  what  board-of- 
ship  life  is,  and  that  few  have  not  passed  hours,  or  even  days,  in  a 
cabin  or  part  of  one  ;  and  few  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  to 
repine  about  in  such  a  situation.  But  it  is  really  living  in  sybarite 
luxury,  compared  with  the  living  in  dens  such  as  the  oi  polloi 
below,  are  immured  in  when  sailing  in  a  transport  and  that  for 
mouths. 

The  coarse  food,  the  narrowness  of  the  berths,  the  heat,  the 
smell,  the  piggish  mode  of  life,  the  way  in  which  the  rum  at  mid- 
day is  ladled  out  from  the  cask, — are  all  matters  which  officers  see  at 
a  distance,  and  can  form  an  idea  of  their  wretchedness.  But  the 
hapless  void  of  mental  employment,  the  continual  presence  of  all  that 
is  inimical  to  refinement,  are  so  repulsive  to  one  who  has  left  a  better 
existence,  that  the  every-day  current  of  routine  is  to  him  misery 
itfeelf.  However,  **  Quid  quid  erit  supemnda  onmis  foriuna  ferenda 
C5/,"  and  as  he  was  utterly  hopeless  as  to  the  mode  of  changing  his 
lot,  he  thought  he  had  better  be  patient  under  it.  And  the  worst 
and  most  irksome  of  journies  or  voyages  must  have  an  end  sometime, 
and  even  though  this  one  was  a  prelude,  only  to  usher  himself  and 
his  comrades  into  the  heat  and  pestilence  of  India,  he  yet  was 
rejoiced  when  the  ship  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  the  river, 
opposite  the  black  town  of  Calcutta.  How  dilBFerent  were  the 
feeling's  with  which  he  welcomed  the  j-ame  haven  some  few  vears 
before!  It  is  noticeable  how  faint  the  impression  of  bye-gone 
suflferance  is  to  persons  who  have  attained  substantial  success, 
whereas  the  recollection  of  golden  hours  to  one  in  humiliated  distress 
is  generally  very  vivid.  In  the  words  of  the  poet,  who  perhaps  of 
all  others,  sung  most  eloquently,  the  griefs  of  the  soul,   nessun 
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tiicfUjKjr  doltn'C  chf  ^f  }ro)(lfir.<.  ihl  tt':i  /  0  ,'>   /t'-^  iti :'  i  n;is'  r-         ']■>■:•' 

^roup  ;  ihere  ^vas  tl.e  ( i-ni  riiwiciit    H()u>o,  where  Ijc  ii.scvl  ijev.jr  to 
1)0  ini>.^eJ  fn^iu  ^vl:en  he  wa>  a  p\\  ci  :e;. 

Poor  ^^r.  Ixirwull  avu-   i;'»  :ii'>r<.s  aii-l  e\oii  il"  ho  \i\A  becii  nlivo 
Frank  w-mkl  ii'»thuve  liad  the  o~»i;rai;e  r*  ay-Moir  b-.'fore  hini,lo<tr.iil 
hnniih';ite<l  as  he  wu- :  aii.I   h-.*   was  ii:ii  a\v;ire  tiiat  aiiv  of  hi-:  o.i 
friends  were  at.   |»r\-(.ii;  i.x   C'aler.rta  —  an  :,  i:j<lc«.iJ,  a-  he  \va^  ii'v; 
**gone  to  the  (].»_:.-,"  he   ijiu  .-;i  'ni*'l  if  any  (>f  them  C'>ulJ  rec--L;r.i>t 
him.       The  j^hnl^oine,    la<h;'Hi.;h!o     tl.r<'n^-    which    ni-ive-.l   in  tie 
same  round   of  jjloa-^nr.il.'le  -a:-,  tv  a^  lie  wa-;  W'>nt  t''»  minjle  in,  i:e 
mtist  now   h.)uk  at   lV>in  a.   «.ii-tan  "O,  a  ]>vn-  pariah,  wiiose  ex*:>t'.'ri"0 
^7a.s  unknown  to  any  of  theiu,  -tr,  i/.-h.-.tl,  t-i  any  one   there.     Ti:L'v 
i'eehn^s,  which  cn:)wde'.l  np  ^n  hirii  as  thc-y  passed  from  the  pl;i";jot 
anchoraoje  to  the  Fort,    may    easily    he  fmcietl;    and  jii^t  hot -re 
lie  entered  the  C')vered  way   he  passe  I  a   native  who  liad  l>e»?u  lii^ 
head  servant  wlicu  he  wa^  a  ea«lei  in  the   south  harracks,  aiifl  wii'^ 
knew  liim,  and  with  the  re-pev^-t  v.hich  natives  of  Inliashow,  mvle 
him,  though  lie  wore  the  coarse  attire  of  a  private  soklier,  a  low, 
reverential  salute  as  he  pas.sed  him.     Ihit  he  had  not  rnnch  leisure I'j 
think  of  his  former  lile  as  contrasted  with  his  present  one;  f»riiie 
peremptory  order  of  the  government  came  for  his  detaciimeut  to 
proceed,  under  charge  of  an  oihcer  along  with  some  other  draft>,  t-» 
Ca\vnpoor.     And  wlien  he  arrived  there  it  was  just  the  end  of  the 
summer;   and  in   the  evenings  the  English  inhabitants   begun  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  a  little  less  bultry,  and  the  visitors'  from  the 
hills  began  to  assemble. 

Tliero  was  one  among  the  oilicors  who  had  arrived  there 
whose  story  had  gone  before  liim,  and  had  made  liis  advent 
an  interesting  one.  It  was  the  famous  Conolly,  who  had 
con)e  overland  through  Toorkistan  and  Cabul  by  water,  before 
untraversed.  He  had  left  Astrakhan,  and  when  he  got  into  the 
desert  of  Toorkistan  he  had  been  made  a  prisoner  by  those  wild 
marauders.  However,  one  amongst  their  chiefs,  who  had  been  to 
India  and  bad  seen  the  greatness  and  powe.r  of  the  E,l.  Company 
in  that  country,  came  into  the  tent  wdiere  C^onolly  was  sitting,  after 
he  liad  been  robbed  of  all  his  property  and  penniless.  He  was 
lialf-naked,  and  before  him  there  hay  no  prospect  except  to  do 
work  as  a  slave  in  the  encampment  of  tlierullian  who  had  plunderei 
him.  Then  the  chief  sat  down,  and  as  Conolly  was  perfectly  con- 
versant in  Persian,  he  commenced  a  conversation  with  him.  After 
Conolly  had  told  him  tlie  whole  history  of  his  travels  and  his  desire 
to  rejoin  liis  countrymen  in  India,  iiie  Toorkistan  chief  said  thai 
iie  had  been  in  India,  aLd  knew  the  great  name  which  ilie  English 
hvJ  acquired  there. 
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Then  Conolly  said  "  that  he  would  give  him  a  bond  in  writing 
for  whatever  amount  the  chief  who  had  taken  him  prisoner  would 
require  for  his  ransom." 

The  chief  then  had  some  conversation  with  the  other  barbarian 
leader,  and  they  came  to  a  settlement  that  the  feringhee,  as  they 
called  him,  should  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  visitor  on  his 
return  to  Oabul,  and  that  an  amount  of  some  thousand  rupees 
should  be  paid  to  his  captor.  The  money  was  paid,  and  Conolly 
and  the  other  chief  took  their-  departure.  They  journeyed  with 
their  camels  and  their  other  necessary  chattels  on  through  Toor- 
kistan  and  Cabul  by  the  Kyebur  pass,  and  at  last  came  to  the 
confines  of  India  through  the  Punjaub,  and  when  they  reached 
Kurnaul,  Conolly  was  able  to  procure  from  a  money-lender  the 
amount  due  from  him  to  the  generous  chief.  He  paid  him,  and 
he  made  him  accompany  him  through  the  N . W.  provinces,  and  he 
treated  him  as  a  friend  and  as  a  brother ;  and  though  the  native 
chief  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  he  went  with  Conolly  to 
every  house  where  he  was  invited,  and  was  v/elcomed  as  a  good 
Samaritan  by  every  Englishman  to  whom  Conolly  told  the  story. 
And  when  he  saw  (to  him)  the  wondrous  luxuries  and  pervading 
grandeur  of  the  English  habitations,  he  contrasted  them  with  the 
rude,  primitive  tents  of  felt  which  were  the  homes  of  himself  and 
his  bi'ethren,  and  felt  unmeasured  astonishment  that  the  feringhee 
gentleman  should  have  left  such  magnificence  to  visit  a  desert.  But 
his  generous  act  procured  him  a  handsome  reward ;  for  the  governor- 
general  of  Calcutta  when  the  story  was  told  |h\m,  ^got  him  an 
appointment  in  India  which  was  open  to  Mooslemauns. 
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SCATTERED  ARROWS  : 

A  NOVELETTE. 
BY   SARTETTE  PORTMAN, 
Authoress  of  the  "  Widower's  Wooing,"  &c 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

IN    VAIN. 

"  I  never  shall  tell  you  on  earth,  and  in  heaven, 
If  I  cry  to  you  then,  will  you  hear  or  know  ?" 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her  father,  Nina  moved  quickly  to  the 
bell,  and  rang  it  sharply.  On  her  summons  being  answered, 
she  said — 

'*  I  shall  not  want  you  any  more  to-night,  Josephine.  I  will 
undress  myself;  you  can  go  to  bed." 

**  OeBt  bien,  my  lady,"  was  the  answer.  *' I  hope  my  lady 
is  better.  I  came  twice  into  her  room,  and  she  not  hear  me ;  the 
tea  shall  be  quite  cold." 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  said  her  mistress ;  "  you  can  go.  I  don't 
want  anything,"  and  the  maid  withdrew. 

Nina  first  locked  her  door,  and  then  commenced  to  exchange 
her  light  muslin  dress  for  one  of  dark  serge.  Then  unlocking  her 
jewel  box,  she  selected  several  cases  therefrom,  and  placed  them  in 
a  small  travelling  bag.  Having  completed  these  few  preparations, 
fthe  threw  herself  wearily  on  the  sofa,  and  thought  lon^  arid 
bitterly,  looking  at  her  watch  ever  and  anon,  as  the  hours  passed 
slowly  by,  wondering  if  day  would  ever  come ;  even  then  there 
would  be  ages  to  wait  before  she  could  execute  her  project. 

When  at  length  the  clock  on  the  stairs  strucK  six,  she  rose,  and 
wrote  a  few  lines  in  pencil,  which  she  placed  in  her  pocket ;  then 
taking  a  warm  shawl  from  her  wardrobe,  she  wrapped  herself  in  it, 
and  as  she  adjusted  her  hat  she  smiled  sadly  at  the  pale,  wan  face 
and  lustreless  eyes  that  the  glass  reflected  back.  She  walked 
noiselessly  down  the  stairs,  and  entering  the  drawing-room,  opened 
one  of  the  shutters,  undid  the  window,  and  passed  out  into  the 
garden,  not  having  encountered  anyone  of  the  household. 

Making  her  way  quickly  to  the  beach,  she  looked  round  in 
search  of  some  one.     At  last  perceiving  a  boatman  at  some  little 
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distance,  she  beckoned  him  to  approach ;  and  drawing  the  note  she 
had  written  from  her  pocket,  said  quietly — 

**  Boatman,  will  you  go  with  this  note  to  the  yacht  *  Hilda,* 
lying  close  by.     You  know  which  I  mean,  don't  you  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,  my  lady,  I  know  her  right  well, — a  smart  craft  she 
is— I'll  go  directly." 

'*flow  long  shall  you  be]"  she  asked,  giving  him  the  note. 
"  Because  when  you  come  back  I  want  you  to  take  me  for  a  row." 

**  Well,  miss — my  lady,  I  mean — I  can't  exactly  say.  May  be 
over  an  hour  ;^but  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  fit  for  you  to  go  out  this 
morning.  The  sea  is  very  rough,  and  we  should  row  against  tide. 
I  don't  think  as  how  you'll  like  it,  miss." 

**  It  can't  be  too  rough  for  me,"  she  answered.  **I  like  the 
motion — I  enjoy  it." 

**Well,  I'm  thinking,  miss,  you  won't  eujoy  this  overmuch  ; — 
if  so  be  as  you  do  go  out  this  morning,"  concluded  the  man,  as 
he  walked  away  in  the  direction  of  his  boat. 

Nina  seated  herself  on  the  beach,  listening  to  the  roar  of  the 
waves,  and  watching  the  white  foam,  as  it  dashed  itself  on  the 
shore,  with  her  eyes  directed  ever  towards  the  boat  that  bore  her 
message. 

Sooner  than  she  deemed  it  possible  the  man  returned.  She  rose 
in  a  stale  of  feverish  excitement  and  walked  towards  him.  Ho 
was  approacliiug  very  leisurely,  it  seemed  to  her,  with  a  note  in  his 
hand.  She  took  it  eagerly,  and  the  loving  words  there  written 
acted  like  a  cordial  on  her  heart,  whose  cord  of  misery  had  seemed 
greater  than  she  could  bear. 

Then  turning  to  the  boatman,  she  said  quickly, — 

"  Will  you  take  me  at  once.  I  want  to  go  on  board  the 
*  Hilda.'  "  And  as  the  man  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  and  she 
fancied  disapprovingly  too,  she  began  to  regret  she  had  so  peremp- 
torily forbidden  Maurice  to  come  and  fetch  her  in  his  dingy. 

"  I'll  take  you  if  you  wish,  miss,"  the  boatman  said  slowly; 
"but  you'll  find  it  precious  rough,  and  probably  get  very  wet." 

**  ThaVs  no  consequence,"  she  replied-:-**  let  us  go  directly;" 
and  followed  by  the  man,  she  stepped  into  the  boat. 

*•  It's  hard  work  rowing  against  the  tide,"  was  his  comment, 
after  he  had  proceeded  some  little  distance,  restmg  on  his  oars  for  a 
moment.  **  Look,  my  lady,  that's  the  *  Hilda/  on  yonder,  we  shall 
soon  be  alongside  of  her." 

Nina's  message  that  morning  had  filled  Maurice  Grant  with  a 
joy  too  great  for  words.  She  was  coming  to  him,  his  own  beautiful 
darling,  to  have  and  to  hold  for  ever.  There  would  be  no  further 
parting  to  dread.  She  should  be  his  loved  and  honoured  wife. 
He  would  make  up  to  her,  by  boundless  love  and  devotion,  for  all 
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she  had  suffered  tV)r  liiin.  He  pacel  i»  and  tro  the  'lojk,  ^ia-  in 
band,  ea^er  to  ]>eholil  her.  Why  had  lie  u-)X  -ii^olH^yud  li'i.  aiii 
gone  to  fetch  her,  aud  >o  ha^K'iit-d  the  inomeut  of  meeting  ( 

At  h\st  he  Uiliell  the  hoi:  put  ott  ffin  shore,  with  ;f-.  t  •  l.rn. 
precious  ];ur«K'u.  Ilu  \vaiciictl  it  eagerly,  cuiniiiLj:  ut-arer  ani 
nearer,  lie  c>uld  scarcely  restrain  his  impatience,  the  niu:nci:t  wa?> 
so  near.  His  emotion  was  so  j^Teat  that  for  one  instant  he  clua^J 
his  eyes,  as  if  the  better  to  realise  bis  coming  joy,  so  new  anJ 
almost  incredible. 

When  be  a,^ain  raised  bi.'s  glass  he  looked  in  vain — wa^^  it  a 
dream?  The  boat  was  gone,  and  the  next  momenta  tiuv 
speck  like  a  man's  bead  appeared]  and  disappeared  again  in  the 
raging  sea. 

He  staggered  like  a  drunken  man,  and  passed  Ijis  hand  Ix'lp- 
lessly  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  remove  the  terrible  impies>ion  he  b;i'l 
just  takiiu  in.  Then  collecting  his  bewildered  senses,  he  baiie 
them  launch  the  dingy,  and  springing  into  it,  put  off  rapidly  to 
the  rescue.  Maurice  watched  with  breathless  eagerness  the  boat- 
man's efforts  to  save  the  drowning  lady. 

They  were  moments  of  horrible  suspense  !  He  felt  almost  afraiJ 
to  breathe.  Then,  as  he  saw  her  lifted  into  the  boat  sent  from  shore, 
a  fervent  ejaculation  of  thankfulness  escaped  his  parched  lips;  his 
darling  was  saved,  though  /le  had  been  impotent  to  save  her;  be 
watched  them  long,  and  the  direction  they  took,  and  a  few  minut&J 
afterwards,  he,  too,  was  making  his  way  rapidly  to  Isabel  Grant's 
house. 

Fortunately  when  the  accident  occurred  it  had  not  been 
unobserved  by  some  men  on  the  beach,  and  a  boat  was  put  off  at 
once  to  the  rescue,  which  arrived  as  the  brave  boatman  felt  he  haJ 
no  longer  strength  left  to  hold  his  burden. 

They  lifted  her  tenderly  into  it;  one  remarking,  as  they  diJ  so, 
"  I*m  afeard  she's  dead,  poor  thing  !"  and  helping  the  exhausted 
man  in  also,  rowed  as  fast  as  they  could  to  shore,  where  a  few 
stragglers  had  collected ;  amongst  others,  Mrs.  Grant's  maid, 
Potter.     She  pushed  her  way  eagerly  forward,  exclaiming — 

**  Good  gracious,  me,  if  it  isn't  Lady  Nina  Kettering  !" 

The  little  crowd  made  way  for  her  to  approach  nearer  the  man, 
who  had  just  lifted  the  apparently  lifeless  form  from  the  boat. 
»      **0h,  dear — oh,  dear  T'  she  cried,  **has  she  fainted?"  and  she 
lifted  the  long,  fair  hair  that  hung  in  wet  masses  round  her  face. 

**  I'm  afraid  its  worse  nor  that,  ma'am!"  the  boatman  said, 
compassionately,  as  he  too  looked  at  the  pale,  still  face,  resting  on 
his  shoulder.  **  Where  had  we  better  take  her — since  you  seem  to 
know  her  ?" 

''  Ob,  bring  her  to  our  house/'  she  said,  leading  the  way ;  "my 
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missus  is  a  friend  of  hers,  poor  youDg  thing !  How  early  for  her  to 
be  out,  to  be  sure  !  Will  anyone  go  for  Dr.  White  V  she  added, 
looking  round.  **  He'll  save  her  if  anyone  can, — run  some  one, 
quick  r' 

Two  or  three  of  the  bystanders  started  off  with  alacrity  to  do  her 
bidding,  while  the  boatman,  who  had  so  bravely  rescued  her,  was 
conveyed  to  his  home  close  at  hand  by  liis  comrades,  being  still  in 
a  very  exhausted  state. 

On  enterincr  the  house,  Potter  |»receded  them  to  the  dining, 
room.  They  laid  her  still  unconscious  form  tenderly  on  the  sofa, 
while  the  little  crowd,  who  had  followed,  remained  outside  waiting 
to  hear  the  result. 

Dr.  White  arrived  almost  directly ;  the  women  servants,  who 
were  doing  their  best  to  restore  animation,  fell  back  at  his  approach, 
nnd  Potter  left  the  room  to  waken  her  mistress,  and  inform  her  of 
wirit  had  occurred.     Her  maid  woke  her  unceremoniously. 

**  Wake  up,  if  you  please,  ma*am,'*  she  cried,  bending  over  her 
mistress.  **  A  very  sad  accident  has  happened  to  poor  Lady  Nina- 
Kettering. 

**  An  accident !"  returned  her  mistress,  raising  herself  on  elbow* 
**  What  do  you  mean — how  did  you  hear  it  1" 

**  I  saw  it,  ma*am,  at  least  some  of  it.  I  saw  the  man  holding 
the  poor  dear  young  lady  in  his  arms." 

''  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Grant  V  asked  Isabel,  eagerly.  **  Where 
were  they]" 

'*  It  wasn't  Mr.  Grant  at  all,  ma'am,  who  was  lifting  her  out  of 
the  boat,  but  a  sailor.  I  had  her  brought  here,  and  the  doctor  is 
with  her ;  she  wasn't  come  to  when  I  left,  and  we  aH  think  she 
never  will;  she  was  too  long  under  the  water,  they  say." 

*' You  don't  think  she's  dead^'  said  Isabel,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
clutching  her  maid's  arm,  and  a  cold  dew  gathering  over  her  face. 
'*  Oh,  I  hope  not — it  would  be  too  awful !" 

She  could  plot  against  Nina's  happiness  without  a  pang  of 
self  reproach  ;  but  her  death,  if  laid  at  her  door,  ever  so  remotely, 
was  a  very  different  thing. 

"  Go  down  again,  Potter,  and  bring  me  word  how  she  is,"  she 
said.  **  I  can  dress  myself,"  and  as  she  obeyed  she  encountered 
Maurice  Grant  entering  the  house. 

"Where  is  the  lady?"  he  asked,  as  he  met  Miss  Potter 
coming  down  stairs  ;  **  how  is  she  1" 

**  In  there,  sir,  with  the  doctor,"  indicating  the  dining-room  at 
she  spoke.  '*  She  is  very  bad  indeed,  still  insensible  ;  I  was  just 
going  to  inquire  again."  She  opened  the  door  softly  and  closed  is 
after  ber. 

Maurice  leant  against  the  opposite  wall,  his  arms  folded  across 
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bis  breast,  tbe  suspense  was  driving  him  mad.  *'  Would  they 
never  come  ]"  be  wondered.  **  Had  he  been  there  for  hours  or  only 
minutes  ?    What   were   they   doing    in    there  ?    had    his    darling 

recovered    consciousness   or '*  he  shuddered  as  the    agonising 

thought  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  "  She  could  not  leave  him 
like  this,"  he  thought ;  **  without  a  word— alook  !'*  He  remained 
rooted  to  the  spot  for  he  never  knew  how  long. 

At  length  the  door  opened  again ;  the  maid  and  doctor  came 
out  together  —  she  had  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes ;  he  looked  very 
grave. 

Maurice's  blood-shot  eyes  and  haggard  looks  did  not  escape 
Dr.  White's  penetration. 

"  Was  it  her  husband  or  brother  ?"  he  wondered,  who  stood  con- 
fronting  him,  without  speaking;  and  with  an  eager  inquiring 
gesture. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  began  kindly,  shaking  his  head,  "I  saw 
there  was  no  hope  from  the  very  first.  The  poor  young  lady  must 
have  been  dead  sometime  before  I  arrived.  I  think  she  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  boat,  and  that  death  was  nearly  instantaneous. 
You  may  go  in,  if  you  like,  sir — the  young  lady's  brother,  I  believe  T 
he  added  inquiringly  ;  **  or  have  I  the  honour  of  speaking  to  Lord 
Kettering?" 

"  No,"  was  the  curt  answer — "  neither."  He  dared  not  trust 
himself  to  speak  another  word ;  and  turning,  walked  slowly  into 
the  sunshine  like  a  man  dazed,  scarcely  heeding  where  he  went, 
and  wandered  about  for  hours  to  wrestle  with  his  despair  as  he  best 
might. 

Lord  Kettering,  to  do  him  justice,  was  very  much  shocked  when 
informed  by  the  doctor  of  his  young  daughter's  sad  accident  and 
death.  He  telegraphed  at  once  to  his  solicitor,  and  on  that  gentle- 
man's arrival  the  same  evening,  bade  him  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  a  quiet  funeral. 

When  giving  instructions  to  his  lawyer,  he  rather  surprised  him 
by  saying — 

"  I  wish  Lady  Kettering  to  be  buried  as  soon  after  the  inquest 
as  possible ;  there  is  no  need  to  take  her  to  our  family  vault.  I 
mean  to  let  Kettoring  Park,  and  go  abroad  directly  after  the  funeral." 

At  the  inquest  the  boatman,  when  examined  as  to  when  and 
how  the  accident  had  occurred,  gave  his  evidence  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner,  though  omitting  to  state  where  he  was  going, 
having  been  previously  instructed  thereto  by  \Iaurioe,  who  rewarded 
him  handsomely  for  his  gallant  conduct.  AH  he  could,  or  would  be 
brought  to  say  as  to  his  destination  was  to  this  eflFect — 

"  I  was  taking  the  lady  for  a  row,  sir ;  she  started  up  sudden- 
liko;  and  we  was  both  in  the  water  the  next  minute," 
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The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  **  Accidental  Death.*' 
The  following  mornint?  Nina  Kettering  was  laid  quietly  in  her 
last  resting-place  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  Lord  Kettering  only 
attending  as  chief  mourner.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  her  newly 
made  grave,  where  later  in  the  year,  one,  with  a  man's  deep  agony, 
knelt  long  and  prayed. 

"  There  is  one  voice  that  wails  thee  yet, 
0\\&  heart  that  can  not  e'er  forget 

"The  vwions  that  have  died  ; 
And  aye,  thy  form  is  buried  there — 
A  doubt — an  anguish — a  despair  !" 


CHAPTER   XV. 

CONCLUSION. 

'*  That  no  life  lives  for  ever  ; 
That  dead  men  rise  up  never ; 
That  e'en  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea." 

Two  years  were  past  and  gone  since  the  events  related  in  the 
last  chapter. 

Isabel  Grant  had  succeeded,  in  so  far  that  she  was  now  Lord 
Kettering's  wife.  She  had  left  Cowes  and  hurried  to  Paris  imme- 
diately after  Nina'a  death,  where  she  was  soon  after  joined  by  Lord 
Kettering,  and  in  a  few  months  was  quietly  married  to  him  at  the 
church  of  the  English  Embassy.  She  was,  however,  a  disappointed 
woman ;  her  title  was  an  empty  one,  for,  soon  after  her  marriage, 
Lord  Kettering  appeared  amongst  the  noble  list  of  bankrupt  peers, 
her  jointure  was  all  they  had  to  live  on  for  the  present ;  added  to 
this,  she  became  the  mother  of  twin  daughters  in  due  course  of 
time — a  terrible  nuisance,  she  thought  them,  an  opinion  shared  by 
her  lord,  who  swore  lustily  when  he  learnt  the  sex  of  the  infants ; — 
a  son  would  have  been  of  incalculable  use  just  now,  but  a  daughter 
was  no  earthly  benefit,  and  two  daughters  were  *'  an  infernal  bore." 

The  Ketterings  were  at  Florence  just  then,  for  economical 
reasons,  though  they  were  never  stationary  long  at  any  place.  The 
present  autumn  saw  them  at  Homburg,  located  in  one  of  the  best 
hotels,  he  spending  the  greater  part  of  his  days  and  nights  at  the 
gambling-table. 

Isabel's  reign  was  a  very  'diflferent  one  to  her  predecessors — hers 
was  a  spirit  fitted  to  cope  with  his  ;  it  was  a  case  of  **  Taming  the 
Shrew'*  over  again,  only  reversing  the  order  of  things.  If  he 
blustered,  she  blustered  still  more,  threatened  to  leave  him,— she 
had  plenty  of  admirers,  who  were  ready  to  prove  lovers  if  she  wished 
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it ;  which  fact  he  was  too  well  aware  of— indeed,  her  love  of  admira- 
tion, and  the  way  in  which  slie  gratified  it,  regardless  of  what  he 
might  wish  or  think,  formed  a  fertile  subject  of  dispute  between 
them.  At  last  he  ceased  to  remonstrate  with  her,  glid  to  keep  the 
peace  on  any  terms.  She  was  very  beautiful,  and  still  exercisel 
her  powers  of  fascination  over  him.  How  long  this  would  last,  none 
could  tell,  she  least  of  all,  and  did  not  care  to  inquire  too  closely. 

ilMr.  and  Mrs.  George  Harcourt  happcLed  to  be  at  Homburg  the 
same  time  as  were  the  Ketterings.  The  two  m^n  were  cordially 
inclined  towards  each  other,  but  Beatrice  soon  made  it  evident  tliat 
she  did  not  desire  an  intimacy  between  the  two  families. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  be  thick  with  Lord  Kettering,'*  she  had 
said  to  her  husband.  *  *  He  is  a  confirmed  gambler,  George ;  you 
had  better  keep  clear  of  him." 

**  I  thought  he  was  such  a  friend  of  yours,"  he  had  answered. 

**  Ah,  that  was  long  ago ;  don't  let's  talk  about  him.  This  place 
is  stupid — I  vote  to  go  somewhere  else,  which  proposition  was 
carried,  as  were  any  made  by  her,  even  to  a  prolonged  residence  on 
the  Continent,  she  still  evincing  an  insurmountable  objection  to 
settling  in  England.  He  humoured  her  in  this,  as  in  everything, 
and  often  regretted  that  he  was  powerless  to  remove  the  depression 
of  spirits  under  which  she  too  often  laboured,  and  which  was 
attributable,  he  feared,  to  her  delicate  health.  Still,  she  was  always 
kind  and  gentle,  though  not  demonstrative,  and  was  evidently 
grateful  for  his  love  ond  care  of  her. 

It  was  September  again.  The  Bathursts  were  living  at  Fern- 
leigh,  by  Maurice's  wish,  and  were,  according  to  Charlie,  "  as  happy 
as  the  days  are  long."  He  had  long  since  made  his  peace  with  his 
father-in-law,  who,  on  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  and  Annie's  subse- 
quent dangerous  illness,  was  persuaded  with  very  little  diflSculty  to 
forgive  them.  Jenny  Beresford,  forgetting  her  own  quarrel,  went  to 
him  at  Annie's  express  wish,  and  brought  him  to  her  side.  She 
nursed  his  daughter  like  a  dear  sister,  Mrs.  Bankes  being  prostrate 
with  giief,  and  of  no  use  whatever. 

The  first  day  Anuio  was  pronounced  out  of  danger  and  allowed 
to  talk,  she  took  her  father's  hand,  whispering  softly — 

"Dear  papa,  have  you  quite  forgiven  me  and  Charlie  too  ?  we 
are  so  very  happy,  he  is  too  good  to  me !" 

•*  I  don't  see  how  he  can  be  that,**  said  her  father,  smiling  and 
kissing  her ;  "you  musn't  talk  any  more,  dear  child,  till  you  are 
stronger." 

Then  Jenny  Beresford  came  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview 
between  the  father  and  daughter,  fearing  the  excitement  might  be 
to  much  for  her  in  her  weak  state. 
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"  I  must  send  you  away,  now,  dear  uncle,"  she  said.  *'  Annie 
can't  be  kept  too  quiet,  and  you  must  come  again  to-morrow/* 

"  To  be  sure,  my  dear,"  said  be,  rising  slowly.  *'  I  should  like 
to  take  a  little  turn  with  you,  by-and-bye,  in  the  garden.'* 

*'  I  can  come  now,  if  you  like,"  she  answered.  '*  Annie  seems 
inclined  to  sleep  a  little,'*  and  as  the  two  went  out  together,  Mr. 
Bankes  said — 

**  I  have  been  wishing  to  tell  you,  Jenny,  my  dear,  that  I 
should  very  much  like  to  shake  hands  with  your  husband.  I  am 
afraid  I  was  too  hasty  about  him,  and  I  have  since  seen  reason  to 
alter  the  opinion  I  then  formed.** 

"  Eddie  is  in  town,*'  she  answered,  with  a  pleased  smile, 
**  and  he  can  come  down  now — since  we  are  all  going  to  become 
good  friends.  You  needn*t  be  afraid  of  his  persuading  Charlie  to 
bet,'*  she  added ;  **  he  scarcely  ever  makes  one  now.** 

**  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,  my  dear,"  he  said,  cordially  ;  "  it's 
the  best  thing  that  could  possibly  happen  to  both  of  you.  I  suppose 
your  income  is  very  much  crippled  by  borrowing  that  money  you 
came  to  me  about." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  Mr.  Grant  kindly  arranged  it  all  for  Eddie, 
before  he  went  abroad  again.  He  has  been  such  a  good  friend  to  us, 
you  can't  think.**  Then  as  Cissy  came  runnin;^  towards  them,  the 
conversation  took  another  turn. 

Mr.  Bankes  remained  at  Fernleigh  till  Annie  was  completely 
recovered,  and  then  returned  to  town  a  far  happier  man  than  he 
had  been  for  some  time  past.  He  even  admitted  to  his  wife,  that 
Annie  could  not  have  a  better  or  kinder  husband  than  young 
Bathurst  was  proving  himself  to  be ;  and  she,  though  highly 
delighted,  contented  herself  with  saying — 

**  It  only  proves  what  a  really  good  judge  of  character  I  am, 
and  how  right  I  was  not  to  allow  you  to  come  between  two  such 
fond  and  loving  hearts, — had  it  not  been  for  rne^  Annie  would 
probably  have  sunk  under  the  load  of  her  misery,  and  you  would 
have  had  to  follow  her,  with  unavailing  regret,  to  an  early  grave ; 
while  Charlie  would  have  certainly  lived  a  life  too  dreadful  to  think 
of,  and  became  a  disgrace  to  his  noble  name.** 

**  What  a  fertile  imagination  you  have,  to  be  sure  !*'  returned  her 
husband,  smiling.  "Girls  are  not  ma^le  of  barley-sugar;  she 
would  have  got  over  it  sooner  or  later.  But  as  it  is,  all  has  turned 
out  for  the  best." 

*•  Yes,  thanks  to  me,"  rejoined  the  lady,  bent  on  having  the 
last  word  on  this  occasion,  and  enjoying  her  triumph  to  the 
utmost. 

It  was  September,  as  we  have  said  ;  Maurice  Grant  was  once 
again  at  Fernleigh,  and  a  little  party  was  assembled,  partridge- 
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shooting  being  the  order  of  the  day ;  though  he  considered 
himself  the  Bathursts  guest  quite]  as  much  as  the  Beresfords  were, 
intending  shortly  to  leave  England  again  ;  he  found  it  impossible 
to  settle  down  anywhere  for  long.  Change  of  scene  was  what 
suited  him  best,  and  the  wilder  and  more  uncivilised  the  country, 
the  better  he  liked  it. 

Charlie  Bathurst  attributed  this  ceaseless  wandering  from  place 
to  place  to  the  roving  propensities  he  had  contracted  when  a  very 
young  man.  He  supposed  there  was  something  in  it,  though,  for 
his  part,  he  would  rather  stay  in  England  than  remain  out  of  it^ 
Then  Maurice  had  always  been  a  queer  fellow,  more  or  less ;  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  please  himself. 

At  first  Charlie  Bathurst  had  paid  a  nominal  rent  for  Fernleigh. 
Now  that  farce  had  long  been  dropped,  and  Maurice  considered 
himself  Bathurst' s  debtor  for  inhabiting  the  dear  old  place,  and 
looking  after  it  and  the  tenants  ;  so  he  had  written,  and  Charlie 
was  well  content  with  the  arrangement,  as,  though  his  mother  and 
Annie  got  on  capitally  together,  still  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  this  state  of  things  was  too  good  to  last ;  whereas  distance 
would  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,  and  his  mother  be  the  best 
of  neighbours  to  them ;  and  so  it  proved.  One  evening  after  dinner, 
Beresford  having  joined  the  ladies,  the  two  old  fi  lends  sauntered  out 
in  the  cool  evening  air,  cigar  in  mouth. 

How  well  the  place 'l(X)ks !"  began  Maurice,  '*  Mrs.  Bathurst  is 
a  great  favourite  with  all  the  old  people,  I  find.  What  a  lucky 
fellow  you  are,  Charlie  !*' 

**  You  may  well  say  that  — she  is  one  in  a  thousand.  I  wish 
you  had  as  good  a  wife,  dear  old  boy,  that  I  do,"  he  replied. 

They  had  seated  themselves  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  noble  avenue  leading  to  the  house  and  the 
undulating  ground  beyond. 

"  It's  best  as  it  is,''  said  Maurice,  rather  sadly.  "  I'm  thinking 
of  going  off  again  next  week.  Do  you  know,  Charlie,  I  was  fool 
enough  never  to  make  my  will  till  to-day  ?  and  a  thousand  things 
might  have  happened  to  me  out  there.  In  that  case  my  uncle's 
widow  would  have  come  in  for  everything,— next  of  kin,  you  see." 

"  By  Jove  !"  exclaimed  Charlie,  "  that  would  have  been  a  go! 
Fancy  Kettering  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  this  fine  property  !  not 
that  you  are  likely  to  give  up  possession  for  many  a  long  year, 
I  hope." 

**Amen,"  was  Maurice's  laughing  answer  ;•**  but,  to  guard 
against  such  a  contingency,  I  have  left  everything  to  you." 

"To  me!"  cried  Charlie,  springing  up;  "you  can't  be 
serious  I  Haven't  you  got  some  tenth  or  eleventh  cousin  that  has  a 
right  to  it — at  any  rate,"  he  added  more  quietly,   *'you  are  as 
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likely  to  live  as  I  am ;  so  there  isn't  much  chance  of  my'comiDg 
into  it." 

**  In  the  event  of  your  death,'*  returned  Maurice,  "  I  have  left 
it  to  your  son.  I  am  determined  she  shall  never  touch  a  penny  of 
it,  and  it  is  mine  to  do  as  I  like  vrith— nc,  don't  thank  me,"  he 
continued,  stopping  Charlie  at  the  first  word  he  uttered  ;  "  there  can 
be  no  question  of  obligation  between  us  two  —  indeed,  by  accepting 
the  trust  you  are  conferring  a  favour,  rather  than  not,  upon  me. 
But,  as  you  say,  we  are  both  pretty  nearly  of  the  sarne  age ;  so  there 
isn't  much  in  it  after  all,  you  see,"  he  added,  smiling. 

Charlie  pressed  his  friend's  hand  in  silence,  and  smoked  away 
reflectively,  as  they  returned  slowly  to  the  house. 

The  day  before  Maurice  Grant's  iutended  departure  a  grand 
bathie  was  held  in  the  Fernleigh  preserves,  the  ladies  promising  to 
join  the  sportsmen  at  luncheon  in  the  north  wood  at  two  o'clock. 
It  wanted  but  half-an-hour  to  the  appointed  time,  and  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford  and  Annie  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  pony  carriage  to 
convey  them  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  when  they  were  surprised, 
and  not  a  little  frightened  by  Beresford's  unexpected  return.  One 
glance  at  his  face  told  them  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings. 

"  What  has  happened  !"  they  simultanously  exclaimed.| 

*'  Is  Charlie  hurt]"  added  Annie,  in  breathless  alarm. 

**  No,  no, — he  is  quite  safe,"  said  Beresford,  reassuringly ;  **  but 
there  has  been  a  terrible  accident, — poor  Grant  is  badly  hurt ;"  he 
turned  his  head  to  conceal  the  suspicious  moisture  in  his  eyes. 

**0h  Eddie!"  asked  his  wife,  in  an  awestruck  voice;  "  havo 
you  told  us  the  worst  ?  I  fear  not." 

"You  are  right,  wife,"  he  returned,  in  a  low  voice;  **  there 
was  no  hope  when  I  left.  You  must  know  it  soon — he  is  dead,  poor 
fellow  ;  they  are  bringing  him  here  now." 

"How  did  it  happen?"  inquired  Annie,  in  a  whisper,  "  was  it 
anyone's  fault  ?  Was  Charlie  with  him?" 

**  No,"  replied  Beresford.  '*  We  were  standing  together,  he  wa8 
coming  towards  us,  forcing  his  way  through  a  hedge  with  his  gun 
at  full  cock  ;  it  went  off  suddenly,  the  trigger  must  have  caught  in 
a  branch,  and  when  we  rushed  to  the  spot  we  found  him  quite  dead  ; 
it  must  have  been  instantaneous.  Charlie  is  terribly  cut  up,"  he 
continued,  '*and  is  going  on  like  a  madman.  You  must  do  your 
best  to  comfort  him,  Annie ;  he  was  the  dearest  friend  he  had  in  the 
world." 

I  know  he  was,"  said  Annie,  sobbing.  "Poor — poor  Mr, 
Grant."  Even  as  she  spoke  the  tramp  of  feet  was  heard,  and  the 
mournful  procession  entered  the  house,  Bathurst  walking  by  the 
side  of  his  dead  friend,  with  a  sorrow  at  his  heart,  that  all  his  wife's 
tenderness  would  be  powerless  to  efface,  for  the  untimely  death  of 
LLi  more  than  brother. 
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TURKEY : 

ITS  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  RESOURCES. 
BY    THE    EDITOR. 

PART  IV. 
BIRDS. 

Qame  birds  abound  in  some  parts  of  Turkey,  and  are  equally  rare 
in  others,  but  wild-fowl,  from  being  so  rarely  shot  or  captured,  are 
met  with  in  great  numbers  wherever  there  is  marsh  and  water. 
They  are,  however,  preyed  upon  by  the  Rapaces,  which  also  from 
not  been  destroyed,  from  the  great  amount  of  land  and  mountain 
left  uncultivated,  and  from  the  bodies  of  animals  not  being  buried, 
are  also  very  numerous.  We  have  seen  a  lone  shepherd  tending  a 
flock  of  sheep  struck  with  an  epidemic — the  dead  lying  about  among 
the  living — and  vultures  feeding  on  the  carcases  till  they  were  so 
gorged,  that  they  could  have  been  kicked  with  the  foot  without 
taking  wing.  Every  traveller  is  familiar  with  the  scene  presented 
by  a  dead  horse,  mule,  or  camel,  by  the  way-side,  and  in  some 
towns — as  at  Antioch — they  act  as  scavengers  and  dwell  on  the 
houses  or  in  the  court-yards.  At  Mosul,  in  the  evening,  when  the 
bats  take  wing,  a  host  of  hawks  start  from  among  the  ruins  around 
in  pursuit  of  them,  and  the  swoops  of  the  birds  of  prey,  and  the 
dodging  of  the  poor  bats,  remind  the  observer  of  small  birds  catching 
butterflies. 

Among  the  vultures  ("  Ak  baba"  of  the  Turks,  and  "gyps  "  of  the 
Greeks),  the  most  common  are  the  Viiltua pei'cnopterus  (**rekmi" 
of  the  Arabs),  which  dwells  in  towns,  and  the  great  vulture — the 
aasgeyer  or  lammergeyer  of  the  Germans— and  more  to  the  south, 
the  Griffon  vulture.  Of  the  eagle  tribe,  the  Imperial  eagle  {AqitUa 
heliaca)  and  golden  eagle  ("kara.kush  "  of  the  Turks,  "  aetos"  of  the 
Greeks),  as  also  the  osprey  are  met  with.  The  former  ej^le,  jet 
black,  with  pure  white  shoulders  and  white  under-tail,  is  a  splendid 
bird,  and  deserves  his  imperial  title.  Among  the  falcons  we  have 
F.  8ei*peniariu8  (the  **  Zmiiar  *'  of  the  Slaves,  F,  gentilis — "  jaylak" 
of  the  Turks,  *^gherakine"  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  "shahin"  of 
the  Arabs),  the  sparrow-hawk,  the  kestrel  {F,  HnmineuluB  of  Lin.), 
hen  harrier  and  marsh  harrier.  The  peregrine  falcon  is  not 
succeeded  by  the  eastern  launer,  except  in ^  the  extreme  south  where 
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the  little  kestrel,  Tinnunculas  cenchris,  is  also  met  with.  Another 
kestrel  {Tinnuncnlus  alaudarius),  builds  his  nest  even  in  the 
Haram  at  Jerusalem. 

Of  buzzards,  we  have  the  common  species,  as  also  the  honey 
buzzard  ;  the  red-tailed  buzzard,  a  rare  and  magnificent  species,  is 
met  with  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah.  Mr.  Tristram's  party  also 
shot  the  short-toed  eagle  {Circaeios  galUcus),  in  Syria.  The  hobby 
{Hypotnorchis  subbutcii),  and  the  beautiful  Eleonora  falcon  {Falco 
EleonorcB),  were  also  met  with  on  the  Barada,  The  more  wealthy 
orientals  bring  up  hawks  for  the  chase,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  meet  them  out  ridincj  Avith  a  bird  on  their  wrists  in  search 
of  quails  and  partridges.  Tlic  natives  enumerate  seven  different 
kinds  or  varieties  of  hawks  as  employed  in  hawking.  The  most 
common  kites  are  F.  mllvus  and  F.  ineUniops,  the  **  mauromati  *' 
of  the  Greeks,  as  also,  no  doubt,  there  are  the  red  kite  in  Judea  and 
other  species  not  yet  determined  over  such  a  vast  extent  of  country 
with  such  a  varying  climate. 

Owls  are  more  common  tljan  in  Europe,  and  lonely  caves  and 
niins  are  indeed  seldom  without  owls,  bats,  and  other  tenants  of 
nocturnal  habits,  both  feathered  and  four-footed.  Among  the 
most  common  owls  are,  the  common  barn-owl,  the  snowy.owl,  " 
**wedji  konohou*'  of  the  Turks,  and  "aigolios**  of  the  Greeks 
{Strix  nyctea  of  tl.e  older  nomenclators),  and  the  eagle  owl  {Otus 
ascalophus) /'hoomi''  of  the  Arabs,  **  bayghush  "  of  the  Turks, 
and  "  kukubaia  "  of  the  Greeks.  The  fish-eating  owl  {Ketupa 
Ceyloneiisis)  is  also  met  with  in  Syria. 

There  seems  to  be  different  species  of  little  owls  in  Syria,  called 
by  the  natives  very  appropriately  **boomah.**  Mr.  Tristram 
describes  one  species  as  hiding  in  the  rocks  or  hollow  olive-trees 
during  the  day,  as  emerging  from  its  roost  before  dark,  and  com- 
mencing its  monotonous  **boomah**  before  any  of  the  large  owls 
deem  it  prudent  to  put  in  an  appearance.  But  there  is  also  a  little 
owl  which  sits  all  day  long  with  its  eyes  closed  on  the  monumental 
stones  of  cemeteries,  especially  near  Antioch.  This  bird  is,  from 
its  peculiar  habits,  its  dignified  aspect,  and  its  taking  up  its  abode 
among  the  dead,  looked  upon  as  sacred  ;  and  hence  it  seldom 
attempts  to  fly  away  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  This  would 
rather  appear  to  be  the  **kos'*  of  the  Hebrews,  the  "mdka**  of 
Arab  authors,  and  the  original  of  the  bird  of  Minerva,  than  the 
first  described — if  they  are  not  the  same — as  Afhi^ne  imrldionalis. 
We  leave  this  to  future  ornithological  explorers  to  determine.  Mr. 
Tristam  says  the  great  horned  owl  of  Syria  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Egypt,  Bubo  ascophalus^  and  the  scops  eared.owl  is  the  Scope 
cddrovandL 

Among  omnivorous  birds  Ave  have  ravens,  crows,  rooks,  and 
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jackdaws,  magpies,  and  jays,  starlings,  rollers  and  orioles,  and 
others.  The  hooded  crow  is  the  ordinary  bird  of  the  country ;  but 
the  gorgeous  blue  or  green  crow  or  roller, 

The  green  birds  that  dwell 
In  radiant  fields  of  asphodel, 

most  attract  the  attention  of  the  stranger  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
plumage.  Of  all  the  birds  of  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Tristram  tells  us  the 
raven  {Corvus  corax)  is  decidedly  the  most  characteristic  and  con- 
spicuous ;  but  with  it  is  an  African  species,  the  ashy-necked  raven 
(Corvus  uiabrinus)^  a  little  smaller  than  the  world-wide  raven,  and 
more  abundant  in  individuals.  Besides  these  the  rook  {C&rrus 
agricola),  the  common  grey  or  hooded  crow  (C  cornix),  and  the 
jackdaw  (C.  monedula),  roost  by  hundreds  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Haram.  The  brown-necked  raven  is  met  with  on  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and,  indeed,  as  far  north  as  other  African  types.  On  the  Dead 
Sea  another  species,  the  wedge  tail  (C.  ajffinis),  and  on  Hermon 
the  Alpine  yellow-billed  chough  (Pyrrhocorax  alpinu^),  are  also  to 
be  seen,  and  in  North  Syria,  Corvus  corone  of  Linnseus,  and  the 
'*zagr"^of  the  Arabs.  Magpies  are  also  met  with,  but  are  not 
•  common. 

In  the  north  we  have  Picus  major  (**nakubi  "  of  the  Arabs), 
medius,  and  viridis ;  but  in  the  south  only  one  species — the  pretty 
spotted  wood- pecker — Picus  Syriacus.  So  also,  Corvus  glandanm 
or  the  common  jay,  "  kokkinomiti  "  of  the  Greeks,  common  in  the 
north,  is  superseded  in  the  south  by  the  black- headed  jay  (Garrului 
melanocephalus).  The  roller  (Caracias  garrula  of  Linnaeus)  is  the 
**  shikrak  '*  of  the  Arabs,  by  whom  it  is  also  called  •*  the  beautiful 
impure.**  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  (vol.  v.  p.  182),  described  an  allied 
bird  with  two  very  long  feathers  in  the  tail.  The  C  gmrruh,  is  the 
**grakylos'*  or  **chrysokorukas  **  of  the  Greeks,  and  therefore, 
the  true  grakyle.  Mr.  Tristram,  however,  describes  an  orange- 
winged  blackbird  which  abound  at  the  convent  of  Marsaba,  as  a 
**  grakle  **  [Arnydrus  Trislrami),  It  is  a  bird  exclusively  confined 
to  the  rocky  gorges  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and  it  belongs  to  an 
exclusively  African  group  without  any  representatives  in  Europe 
or  Asia,  save  this  isolated  species. 

The  Cuckoo  is  known  throughout  Turkey.  It  is  the  "kughu,"  of 
the  Turks,  **kukkos**  of  the  Greeks,  "  kukavitza,"  or  ''  koku  "  of  the 
Dacians  and  the  **  humam  kowal  **  of  the  Arabs.  The  great  spotted 
cuckoo  {Oxylophus  ylandarius)  is  met  with  in  Mount  Gilead.  The 
beautiful  oriole,  sikophagus,  or  *'phlorios,'*  of  the  Greeks,  is  common 
to  all   Turkey,  as  is  also  the  wry-neck,  "  viglav  "  of  the  Slaves. 

Tiio  bee-eater  and  the  hoopoe  are  two  of  the  most  common  and 
most  remarkable  birds  or  Syria.     The  first,  the  **  mellissophagos  " 
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of  the  Greeks  and  the  *' wurwar  *'  of  the  Arabs,  builds  its  nest  in 
the  beaten  pathway,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  rivers  to  escape  the 
jackals.  The  second,  the  **  bubusion "  of  the  Greeks,  and 
**  shibubuk  *'  of  the  Arabs,  narticularly  attracts  attention  by  its  gay 
appearance  and  lively  maD  rs.  There  is  a  species  called  the  blue- 
headed  hoopoe,  or  merops  coerulo-cephalus. 

So  also  on  the  Syrian  coast,  the  lari^e  black  and  white  king, 
fisher  of  Egypt,  (**  halikji  **  of  the  Arabs)  at  once  attracts  the  eye, 
and  the  beautiful,  yet  common  kingfisher  is  likewise  met  with  even 
on  the  Jordan  with  the  gorgeous  Indian  blue  kingfisher  {Alcyon 
Smymensis  and  '*  kyaneos  alcyon  *'  of  the  Greeks.)  The  common 
night-jar  abounds  in  the  woods  of  J^ithynia.  Mr.  Tristram  dis- 
covered a  new  sand  .coloured  very  small  species  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  he  called  Caprhnulr/us  tamavlcis.  Besides  the 
common  starling,  there  is  another  species  with  brighter  colours  — 
"  zurkur  '*  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Thrush,  or  Throstle  tribe  take  precedence  among  insective- 
rous  birds,  and  among  these  the  locust  bird  {TnrJits  roseus)  the 
"  smurmur  **  of  the  Arabs,  derives  additional  interest  from  its  utility. 
The  missel  thrush,  common  thrush,  "  dudje  '*  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
black  bird  (Shahrur  Ar.)  and  fox-coloured  thrush  {T.  ru/us),  are  also 
met  with  in  Turkey,  and  are  common  throughout  the  country  ;  but  a 
blue  thrush  (Petrocincla  cyanea),  which  is  only  met  with  in  the  south, 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  **  the  sparrow  thatsitteth  alone  on 
the  house-tops.'*  It  is  diflScult  to  say  wherefore,  except  that  it  is 
solitary  in  its  habits  ;  so  also  is  the  little  owl. 

The  common  thrush  is  known  to  the  Turks  as  the  **Kaia- 
bulbul/*  while  the  nightingale  is  simply  '*bulbul,'*  as  it  is  also 
the  "bilbir*  of  the  Arabs;  but  the  **bulbur'  of  Palestine,  is 
said  to  be  the  Ixos  Xanthopygnus^  seen  hopping  among  the  orange 
tree?.  The  ortolan,  Emhcrisa  horlidana^  and  the  **  as-fur-el-tin,**  or 
fig-sparrow  of  the  Arabs  {Motacilla  ficednld)^  feed  on  mulberries, 
cherries,  and  other  fruit,  besides  figs— whence  the  latter  derives  its 
Levantine  name  of  Beccifico. 

The  ring,  or  water.ouzel,  is  met  with  even  in  southern  latitudes. 
Various  kinds  of  sparrows,  are  met  with,  more  particularly  in 
Turkey  in  Asia,  besides  the  domestic  sparrow.  Rock  sparrows  with 
a  yellow  breast  {Petronia  sUdta),  as  also  another  species  (P.  bracks 
ydacfyla),  are  met  with  on  the  Barada.  Marsh  sparrows  {Parser 
aalicurius)  abound  on  the  Jordan,  a  variety  of  Passer  cisalpina^ 
builds  in  the  Haram  at  Jerusalem,  and  has  hence  been  suggested  to 
be  the  sparrow  that  **  hath  found  a  house."  A  still  more  curious 
species  is  met  with  in  Moab,  and  hence  called  Pas.^'r  MoabUicua, 
It  is  a  very  small  and  richly-marked  sparrow,  about  half  the  size 
of  the  domestic  sparrow,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  restricted 
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locality,  yet  it  is  not  a  straggler  either  from  Africa  or  India. 
Sparrows  were  also  met  with  on  some  of  the  Islands  of  the  Euphrates, 
whore  there  were  no  existing  habitations,  or  the  relics  of  former 
dwellings.  A  large  species  of  sunbird  is  met  with  on  the  lower 
Jordan,  which  is  also  the  home  of  another  lovely  little  sunbird 
{Cinnyris  osea).  The  swallow  tribe — including  common  swallows, 
swifts,  martins  and  others — abound  in  Turkey ;  but  the  chimney 
swallow  of  Palestine,  where  African  forms  predominate,  is  the 
Hirundo  Cahirica,  or  swallow  of  Cairo. 

It  is,  however,  after  the  rearing  of  domestic  poultry,  in  the  game. 
birds  and  water- fowl,  that  the  ornithological  resources  of  Turkey  may 
be  said  to  lie.     The  great  bustard,  although  one  of  the  Cursores, 
takes  precedence  among  the  former,  from  its  size  and  good  qualities. 
(The  ostrich  is  still  met  with  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia,  and  a 
wild  turkey  is  described  as  still  existing  in  the  forests  of  Asia  Minor, 
but  they  are  too  rare  to  merit  aught  beyond  the  mention  of  the 
fact).  The  great  bustard  (toy,  in  Turkish,  otis,  G.  Hebri,  Arabic)  is 
generally  a  solitary  bird,  or  lives  in  pairs,  and  as  such  is  frequently 
met  with  in  the  stony  districts  of  Syria,  as  in  the  Sheikh  Barakat 
hills  or  Mount  St.  Simon  ;  but  at  seasons  it  is  also  seen  in  flocks 
on  the  plains.     The  lesser  bustard  is  met  with,  on  the  contrary,  in 
vast   flocks,  more    especially   in  that  part  of   Cilicia  which  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  Cilicia  Campestris,  and  which  abounds  in 
game,  more  than  any  other  region  in  Turkey,  excepting  perhaps 
the  jungle  of  the  river  Tigris  and  certain  marshes.     There  seem  to 
be  two  species,  one  the  Otis  tarda,  or  common  bustard,  and  an 
Arabian  bustard  ;  and  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  are  in  places  tenanted 
by  small  bands  of  the  Houbara  bustard  (Otis  hoxibara^  or  koubara 
undulata),     Mr.   Tristram,  in  his  most   valuable   work,  has  Ori« 
houbara  at  p.  372,  and  Houbara  undulata  at  page  509,  just  as  he 
has  Caccabis  aaxaiilis  at  p.  83,  and  Perdix  aaxatalis  for  the  same 
bird  at  p.  280;  and,  again,  in  one  place,  Finus  Halrpenshy  in  an- 
other inns  Alepe  nsis.     It  really  does  not  matter  much  in  this 
last  case,  as  the  a  is  generally  aspirated  among  the  Arabs  when  an 
initial  letter,  and  what  we  call  Aleppo  is  by  the  Arabs  called  Haleb, 
and  those  whom  we  call  Arabs,  call  themselves  Harabs.     The  bin! 
here  alluded  to,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  mufif  or  collar  of  feathers 
is  met  with  throughout  Palestine.     Next  in  importance  comes  the 
common  pheasant,  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  Phasis. 
The  Arabs  call   the  cock  "  djaji,"  and  the  hen  pheasant,    "dill" 
or  *'doek.''    The  Turks  call  it  the  **  suylun,"  the  Slaves  "  petav," 
and  the  Greeks  **  phasani."     There  is  also  a  variety  known  to  the 
Arabs  as   "dik  Busrawi,"  or   **Rumkin,"  which  is  domesticated 
under  the  name  of  Baghdad  fowls.     The  pheasant  is  only  met  with 
in  Taurus  and  north  of  Taurus.     It  is  replaced  to  the  south  bj 
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hat  beautiful  game-bird,  commonly  known  as  the  Francolin,  which 
\  simply  a  collared  pheasant  (Tetrao  francolinus,  **  dirraj  "  of  the 
Irabs,  '*  altaganari  of  the  Greeks).  This  bird  if^  common  all  along 
he  river  Euphrates,  where  there  is  cover,  but  it  abounds  most  in 
he  thicker  jungle  of  the  Tigris  below  r)af];hdad.  The  writer  also 
hot  in  the  same  jungle  one  specimen  of  the  still  more  beautiful 
ame-bird  Syrrhaptes  Pallasii,  or  Pallas's  syirhaptes.  The  cock  of 
he  woods,  **  kokitza  "  of  the  Slavonians,  is  met  with  in  the  Balkan 
nd  elsewhere;  as  are  al.^o  grouse,  ptarmigrn,  and  the  red-legged 
^rtridge.  The  latter  is  the  **  hajel  "  of  the  Ar.ibs,  **  keklik  ''  of 
he  Turks,  *' perdiki  kokinos  "  of  the  Greeks.  The  stone  or  rock 
•artridge  {Perclix  grceca  or  perdix  saxatalls  or  Caccabis  saxatiUs,  is 
be  Greek,  perdiki  or  perdika — par  excellence —  the  Telrao  cinerea 
\  their  perdiki  kabeises.  A  large  yellow  partridge  is  met  with 
a  Kurdistan,  and  another  large  game-bird  is  common  in  the 
laimaneh,  the  central  upland  of  Asia  Minor  ;  but  the  writer  was 
ot  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  specimen. 

The  most  common  partridge  south  of  the  Taurus,  and  in 
Palestine,  except  in  the  Jordan  valley,  is  the  great  Greek,  or  stone 
r  rock  partridge  above  alluded  to.  This  partridge  docs  not  readily 
ike  the  wing,  yet  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  it  will  dodge  the 
portsman  among  rocks  and  stones.  In  many  towns  they  are  kept 
ime  in  the  inner  courts,  but  they  are  noisy  birds.  In  the  lower 
alley  of  the  Jordan  the  little  Ueys  partridge,  common  in  Egypt 
ccording  to  Mr.  Leith  Adams  {Caccabis  heyii)^  appears  to  take  the 
be  place  of  the  larger  species. 

The  most  abundant  game-bird  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mesopo- 
imia,  is  the  common  desert  or  pin-tailed  grouse,  Tdro-aLdiata  of 
jnnaus,  Pterocles  arenarius  of  more  modern  nomenclators.  It  is 
be"  kata,"  or,  with  the  article,  **  al-kata'*  or  **  chata"  of  the  Arabs, 
'his  little  grouse — as  large,  however,  as  a  partridge— is  essentially 
regarious,  and  leaves  the  wilderness  for  the  river  side  at  the  evening 
our  in  flocks  of  myriads.  Riding  from  Baghdad  to  Hillah  (ancient 
Jabylcn),  the  writer  came  upon  their  nests  on  the  open  ground, 
nd  they  were  so  numerous,  and  so  closely  packed,  that  it  was  im- 
ossible  to  get  along  without  crushing  some.  Russell  tolls  us  in 
is  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  that  it  frequents  the  neighbourhood  of 
hat  city,  in  such  numbers  during  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
that  a  quantity  sufficient  to  load  an  ass  has  sometimes  been  taken 
1  a  clasp  net  of  one  shutting."  The  *'  kata  ''  or  another  species,  is 
ommon  to  India,  Temminck  distinguishes  the  kata  from  the 
U)d  grouse,  designating  the  former  as  Pterocles  setarius,  the  latter 
s  P.  arenarius.  Mr.  Tristram  also  found  the  sand-grover 
Heracles  senegalensis)  in  flocks  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
•cm  its  depression  probably  the  warmest  spot  in  Turkey  ;  as  also 
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what  he  calls  the  spotted  sand-grouse,  in  the  wilderness  of  Jadah. 
It  is  to  be  supposed  he  means  a  variety  of  the  kata,  the  plumage 
of  which,  as  Russell  remarks,  varies  considerably  in  different 
subjects.  All,  however,  have  a  black  spot  under  the  throat,  and 
a  bright  yellow  band  round  the  eyes  and  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck.  It  is  probable,  that  as  natural  history  becomes  a  more 
philosophical  science,  as  it  is  gradually  becoming,  under  the  auspices 
of  Darwin  and  others,  many  living  creatures  now  ranked  as  dis- 
tinct species  (with  three  or  four  different  names  attached  to  them) 
by  those  whose  only  idea  of  natural  history  is  to  change  names,  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  old  people,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
terring the  young  from  the  most  delightful  of  all  studies  and 
pursuits),  will  be  looked  upon  as  varieties  springing  from  pecularity 
of  habits  of  life  and  the  influence  of  climate.  Thus  the  existence  of 
African  types  in  Palestine  may  just  as  much  indicate  the  passing 
into  an  African  climate,  as  the  former  existence  of  a  chain  of  lakes 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  lakes  Victoria,  Albert,  or  Tanganyika, 
including  the  Red  Sea  in  their  embrace.  There  is,  besides,  within 
itself,  as  much  interest  in  knowing  that  the  common  grouse  of  our 
own  country  becomes  a  myriad-flocked  grouse  on  the  desert,  or  an 
African  grouse  in  the  hollow  of  Jericho — that  the  grey  partridge  of 
England  becomes  appropriately  red-legged  in  France,  and  saxatile 
in  Greece  and  Syria,  or  small  in  the  before-mentioned  secluded 
valley — as  it  is  to  know  that  Tetrao  this,  becomes  TeiroA  or 
Pterocles  that ;  or  that  Perdiv  cinerea,  becomes  Perdix  ru/nSy  and 
Perdix  rii/us  in  its  turn  P.  grasca,  P.  petrosa,  aaxatalis,  or  Caecalit 
saxatalis^  and  that  the  latter  again,  in  the  same  heated  vale,  dwindles 
down  to  Caccabis  heyii.  So  it  is  in  many  other  instances  that  might 
be  adduced. 

Quails,  "  simmen  "  or  **  selva  "  of  the  Arabs,  and  "  selav  "  of 
the  Hebrews  (Coturnio'  dadylisonana),  which  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  Exodus,  cross  the  Black  Sea  twice  a  year  in  vast 
multitudes,  and  migrate  into  Arabia  through  the  intervening  regions, 
forming,  especially  in  the  spring  season,  innumerable  flocks.  They 
alight  in  places  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  are  then  easily  caught, 
which  is  never  the  case  with  the  sand- grouse,  which  has  been 
assumed  by  some  to  be  the  true  '*  selav." 

Pigeons  are  common  in  Turkey,  where  they  are  known  by  the 
Arabs  as  "  humam,*'  by  the  Turks  as  **  takhtagueu,**  and  by  the 
Greeks  as  **  phassa**  or  **phatta."  There  are  many  varieties,  as 
the  wood  pigeon,  rock-pigeon,  common  dove,  cropper. dove,  jaoobine- 
dove,  turbit-dove,  broad-tailed  shaker,  tumbler- pigeon,  carrier- 
pigeon,  ring-dove,  turtle-dove,  and  Indian  turtle  (^Sit-aLJtium,  Ar.), 
to  which  list  M.  Pouqueville  adds  several  others,  and  Mr.  Tristram 
adds  Cohnnha  schimperi,  as  a  variety  of  rock-pigeon  which  abound 
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in  the  gorges  of  the  Wady  Laimun,  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The 
same  describes  the  ring-dove  or  wood-pigeon  (Cpalumbtis),  as  used 
as  a  decoy  by  the  Arabs,  who  place  it  on  a  high  tree,  having  pre- 
viously cruelly  sewn  its  eyelids  together,  so  that,  thus  blinded,  it  does 
not  leave  its  perch,  and  the  wild  birds  are  attracted  by  the  helpless 
flapping  of  its  wings  and  are  shot  down  in  scores.  Mr.  Tristram 
also  met  with  the  palm  turtle-dove  {Turtur  Senegalensia)  in  the 
olive-trees  of  the  Uaram  at  Jerusalem. 

Next  to  the  game-birds  and  pigeons,  the  waders,  and  the  webbed 
and  half- webbed  birds,  contribute  most  to  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country.  At  the  head  of  the  waders,  not  so  much  for  its  utility 
as  for  its  height  and  splendour,  stands  the  flamingo  or  flammant.  It 
is  poetically  termed  by  the  Arabs  in  whose  country  it  is  chiefly  met 
with,  "  Tair-al-Ruf '*  or  "  the  magnificent  bird,''  and  also  "  nehaf.'' 
One  of  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  according  to  Juvenal,  Apicius  has 
left  several  receipts  for  dressing  this  bird ;  but  although  the  brains 
and  tongue  figure  as  one  of  the  favourite  dishes  of  the  Syrian 
Heliogabalus,  no  portion  of  the  bird  is  eaten  in  the  present  day, 
which  is  fortunate,  as  it  is  so  great  an  ornament  to  the  landscape 
when  met  with.  Two  or  three  kinds  of  cranes  (**  tuhna"  of  the 
Turks,  **  geranos  "  of  the  Greeks,  and  "  kurki  '*  of  the  Arabs),  the 
common  and  the  Numidian  or  crested  crane,  are  met  with.  Mr. 
Tristram  notices  Grus  cinerea  as  frequenting  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Apparently  very  tall  cranes  were  seen  on  the  great  plain  of 
Mush,  on  the  Upper  Euphrates,  but  at  such  a  distance  that  it  was 
impossible  to  say  to  what  species  they  belonged.  There  are  also  two 
kinds  of  storks  ("leylek  ''  of  the  Turks,  '*  leleki''  of  the  Greeks, 
and  "leglek''  of  the  Arabs),  the  white  and  the  black.  These 
birds,  like  doves,  are  looked  upon  as  sacred  by  the  Muhammadans, 
and  we  have  seen  them  in  two  or  three  instances  nestling  in  num. 
hers  on  huts,  the  flat  roofs  of  which  were  not  above  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  were  in- 
fested with  snakes,  and  encouraged  their  settling  there^  just  as  the 
mollahs  will  send  boys  to  the  domes  of  mosques  to  build  nests  to 
encourage  their  settling  on  a  place  of  worship.  We  once  set  up  an 
opposition  nest,  being  troubled  with  house  snakes,  and  great  was  the 
outcry  when  the  storks  arriving  in  spring  took  up  their  abode  with 
the  infidel.  They  are,  however,  noisy  neighbours.  There  are  also 
villages  to  be  met  with  in  Thrace  in  which  there  is  a  stork's  nest  on 
every  house.  There  are  many  kinds  of  heron  (*' balokjil,"  both  of 
the  Turks  and  Arabs,  **herodios"  of  the  Greeks),  the  common, 
the  white,  the  cinereous  and  others,  as  the  **  psarophagos  "  and 
*' therkopuli "  of  the  Greeks.  The  great  white  egret  {Herodias 
alba),  and  the  little  egret,  are  especially  ornamental  in  marshy  spots 
and   by  the  sides   of  lakes.     Bitterns,  *'  sulwa  **  of  the  Arabs, 
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especially  the  smaller  species,  are  common  enough  in  similar 
localities;  but  they  do  not  show  so  much  as  the  egret,  which  is  by 
nature  so  tame  a  hird,  and  so  pretty,  that  the  writer  never  shot  one, 
although  tempted  by  its  coveted  plumage. 

Curlews  are  not  common  ;  but  woodcocks  abound  at  certain 
seasons,  when  they  are  shot  in  the  gardens  around  Constantinople, 
and  the  writer  has  flushed  them  amid  the  ruins  of  Niaea.  It  is 
the  '*djaji  karnabit*'  of  the  Arabs,  "  yelve  kuchu  "  of  the  Turks, 
and  **  skolopatz  "  or  "  zylokota"  of  the  Greeks.  Snipe  and  jack, 
snipe  ("baikasun"  of  the  Arabs,  '^bekatsuni"  of  the  Greeks), 
abound  in  the  marshes.  Land-rails  and  water-rails  are  also  met 
with,  but  only  in  certain  localities. 

Plovers  are  also  abundant.  The  most  remarkable  species  is 
the  plover  of  North  Syria,  which  has  a  spur  aflSxed  to  the  shoulder 
of  the  wing,  and  was  hence  named  spur-winged  plover  {Charadrius 
spinostis).  This  is  replaced  in  Northern  Mesopotamia  by  a  grey 
plover  with  white  wings  and  a  black  terminal  bar.  There  are  also 
the  common  lapwincr  (plumidi  of  the  Greeks,  as  also  kalimani), 
the  collared  plover  (C,  hiaiicula,  Morska-scheva  of  the  Sla- 
vonians), golden  plover,  cr  green  plover ;  the  stone  curlew,  or  thick- 
kneed  bustard  ( C,  CEdicnemus  of  Lin.  CEdicnemiis  crepitans  of 
Tem.).  Mr.  Tristram  noticed  also  the  Norfolk  plover,  the  Kentish 
plover,  the  Asiatic  plover  (C.  Asiatlcus),  and  the  stilted  plover 
{Hiinanlopus  meUinopterus).  The  sandpipers,  sanderlings,  dot- 
terels, and  their  congeners,  are  also  met  with  along  the  coast.  The 
grey  sandpiper  {Tringa  squatai'ola  of  Lin.),  is  met  with  on  inland 
rivers,  so  also  of  another  species,  called  "neroiai  '*  by  the  Greeks.  The 
pugnacious  snipe  {Tringa  pvgnax)  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
morski-petao  by  the  Slaves.  The  common  redshank,  and  the 
little  stint  {Tr'wga  minuta),  are  also  met  with,  besides  Asiatic  and 
Kentish  dotterels,  noticed  by  Mr.  Tristram. 

The  oyster  catcher  (Hcumatopua  ostrageluz\  is  the  morska- 
svraka  of  the  Greeks.  Coots  and  water-hens  abound  in  certain 
waters,  as  on  a  tributary  to  the  Lake  of  Antioch ;  but  they  were 
rare  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  probably  from  being  more  ex- 
posed to  birds  of  prey  and  other  predatory  animals — reptiles  and 
quadrupeds.  The  Greeks  call  the  common  water  hen  "  phalarida." 
'J'l  e  coot  is  the  **  sarka  ''  or  "  siska  "  of  the  Slavonians.  Mr.  Tris- 
tram also  notices  the  purple  gallinule  (Porphyria  hyacinthiuf)j2S 
common  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Phalaropes  are  also 
met  with,  as  likewise  the  great  crested  g^rebe  (Podiceps  crisialtui)* 

Among  Palmipeds,  geese  naturally  take  precedence  as  edible 
birds,  although,  like  diicks,  little  cared  for  and  rarely  domesticated 
by  the  Mohammadans.  At  the  head  of  these,  again^  yet  the  least 
edible,  stands  the  swan — the  "  kughu- kuchu  "  of  the  Turks,  and 
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**  kyknos"  of  the  Greeks,  but  which  may  be  described  as  a  rare  bird. 
Wild  Geese  ("kaz''  of  the  Turks,  "chena"  of  the  Greeks,  "wuz''  of  the 
Arabs),and  ducks  ("uundek"  of  the  Turks  and  "papi''  of  the  Greeks, 
"but"or"buttik"of  the  Arabs)  are,  the  latter  especially,  very  abun- 
dant. The  Arabs  distinguish  the  common  wild  goose  ( *  *  wuz ' ' ),  from 
another  species,  probably  the  Nile  or  red  goose  ("  wuz  .bunri  * ').  The 
latter  built  its  nest  along  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  selecting  for  that 
purpose  holes  in  the  occasional  low  clififs  of  pebbles  or  detritus 
formed  by  chancres  in  the  level  of  the  river  bed,  and  in  which  thev 
were  protected  from  jackals  and  other  enemies.  They  never  built 
together,  but  in  separate  couples,  generally  far  apart  from  oce 
another.  Common  wild-geese  are  sometimes  met  with  on  the  plains 
or  low  green  hills  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  they  are  very  wary,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  within  shot  of  them. 

The  common  wild  duck  abounds  in  all  the  great  marshes  of 
Turkey,  and  congregate  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  flocks  of 
myriads.  They  then  frequent  the  Black  Sea  in  preference  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  musk  duck  is  known  to  the  Greeks  as  *  *  morska 
patka,"  and  is  domesticated  by  them.  The  shell-drake  is  the  **  abu 
furway"  of  the  Arabs ;  the  scoter,  the  **  karabuttik ;"  theshoveler, 
"  abu  malak ;"  and  the  mallard  (**  butt ")  with  a  variety  known  as 
**  butt-burri."  Mr.  Tristram,  who  makes  mention  of  a  swan  being 
actually  captured  in  Solomon's  pools,  also  saw  several  small  flocks  of 
pochard  ducks  passing  to  and  froand  skimming  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  common  wild  duck,  teal,  and  the  great  crested  grebe,  as  also 
coots  and  water  rails,  were  met  with  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  ruddy 
shield-rake  or  shell-drake  (Casarca  rutila),  was  seen  swimming  in  the 
Wady  Fikrey  ;  and  in  the  same  saline  waters  of  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  almost  destitute  of  animal  life, 
red  shanks,  little  stints,  and  other  littoral  birds  found  the  kind  of 
food  which  were  essential  to  their  habits. 

Widgeon  or  wigeon  and  teal  are  not  only  common  in  the  marshes, 
but  they  are  also  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  little  pools  by  the  wayside. 
Pelicans  (**  saka  kuchu  '*  of  the  Turks,  **  petekan  "  of  the  Greeks, 
**kuk"  of  the  Arabs),  are  by  no  mer.ns  uncommon  in  places  suited 
to  their  habits.  They  breed  on  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  where  they 
swim  about  fishing  all  day ;  they  then  congregate  in  the  evening 
and  have  a  grand  soar  in  the  air,  after  which  they  alight  where  the 
plain  is  open  and  the  vegetation  low  and  grassy,  disposing  them- 
selves carefully  in  circles,  with  their  heads  outwards,  so  that  jackals 
or  other  enemies  cannot  approach  them  during  night-time  unseen. 
They  must  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  for  the  jackals  are  ever  hunting 
after  prey  about  these  plains  as  soon  as  it  is  dark.  In  other  places— 
as  on  the  great  rivers — they  more  wisely  select  islands  as  their  rest- 
ing-places. Wherefore  the  **kaath''  ofthe  Hebrews  should  bQ  termed 
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the  bird  **  of  the  wilderness  **  has  puzzled  commentators.  Cormo- 
rants, **  parabalaka  "  of  the  Greeks,  frequent  the  sea  shore,  as  also 
occasionally  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Turkey.  There  are  two  or 
three  species,  and  among  them  the  lesser  shag  (Carho  fygmcsm  or 
PhalacTOcorax  pygmceiia);  but  if  we  are  to  accept  the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  salach  of  the  Bible  as  cataractes,  implying  darting,  rushing, 
or  stooping,  like  a  falcon,  the  admitted  •  version  of  cormorant  can 
scarcely  be  received  as  the  proper  one. 

The  spoonbill  ("kaschikar  "  of  the  Slavonians)  is  not  an  un- 
common bird  on  the  coasts,  where  we  have  also,  but  rarely,  the 
merganser  {Mergua  merganser  and  M,  serrator)  ;  but  the  one  known 
to  the  Slavonians  as  ''  gnioratz  ''  is  M.  podiceps.  A  host  of  gulls  also 
frequent  shores  that  abound  in  fish.  Among  the  more  common  are 
Lams  canus,  or  the  blue-footed  gull,  *'kegchlos"  of  the  Greeks;  L. 
ridibundus  or  the  laughing  gull,  "laros"  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  little 
gull,  **  maros  *'  of  the  Greeks.  Mr.  Tristram  also  noticed  the  royal- 
eagle  gull  or  rei-sea  gull  (L.  ichihyoetos).  The  elegant  Audouin's 
gull  takes  the  place  of  our  lesser  black-back  gull  in  Southern  Syria. 
The  royal-eagle  gull,  by  far  the  most  magnificent  species  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  was  also  found  with  the  crested  grebe  and  other  water- 
fowl on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Some  few  petrels  (Procellaria)  are  seea 
occasionally,  and  the  *'  ames  damnees  '*  or  ghost-birds  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  so  well  known  as  ever  flitting  up  and  down  and  never  rest- 
ing, are  said  to  be  in  reality  the  same  as  the  raanx  shearwater.  So 
also  among  the  terns  or  sea-swallows — the  so-called  Sterna  Angltca 
— is  the  most  common.  It  is  met  with  in  the  lagoons  near  Smyrna, 
on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  in  the  salt  marshes  of  Northern  Africa. 
Gray,  we  arc  told  by  Mr.  Leith  Adams,  determined  Hasselqui&t's 
Sterna  Nilotica  to  be  the  same  species.  The  S.  hirundo  is  met  with 
almost  all  over  the  world.  The  Greeks  call  it  *'  Kara-balaka."  The 
S.  minuta  is  their  **  chelidonites  thalasses,*'  whilst  their  "  melagko- 
pyphos  '*  is  said  to  be  S,  articUla.  The  great  Caspian  tern  is  met 
with  occasionally,  and  there  is  one  little  isolated  colony  of  teros  to 
be  met  with  on  the  Euphrates. 
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Miembro  Corrisponsal  de  la  Sociedad  de  Ciencias  fisicas  y  natu  rales 
de  Cardcas. 

The  success  of  charlatans  is  one  of  the  great  puzzles  of  biography. 
They  appear  in  different  countries,  in  different  ages,  but  with 
scarcely  any  variance  in  their  absurd  pretensions  ;  they  are  base 
copyists  of  each  other,  without  the  slightest  claim  to  originality; 
and  yet  in  all  countries,  in  all  ages,  they  succeed.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  we  have  seen  the  nobility  of  birth  and  the  nobility  of 
brains  trying  to  peer  into  futurity  by  means  of  the  magic  glass, 
although  the  magic-mirror  trick  has  been  the  common  heritage  of 
conjurors  for  generations.  How  shall  we  account  for  it,  this  uni- 
versal belief  in  the  wonders  of  the  quack  world,  from  Apollonius 
with  the  golden  thigh  down  to  the  magic  sphere  or  healing  power 
of  the  latest  conjuror? 

Sorbiere  cuts  the  gordian  knot  with  a  sentence  of  doubtful 
originality  but  of  unquestionable  incisiveness. 

^^  L*homme  est  un  animal  credule  et  menteitr.** 

Certainly  there  are  some  passages  in  history  scarcely  to  be 
understood  by  any  other  theory. 

The  life  of  the  once  famous  Chevalier  Borri,  which  occasioned 
Sorbiere's  profound  if  dyspeptic  maxim,  is  an  example. 

Borri  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  quack  ;  he  was  one  of 
those  mixtures  of  talent,  hypocrisy,  and  self-deception,  who  every 
now  and  then  astonish  the  world  by  the  meteoric  brilliancy  of  their 
careers.  He  was  born  at  Milan,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1627,  of  an 
ancient  family,  which  with  a  vanity  not  entirely  confiued  to  that 
time  or  place,  made  claim  to  a  somewhat  apocryphal  antiquity. 
The  family  tradition  asserted  that  the  founder  of  the  race  was  that 
Afranius  Burrhus,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Seneca,  superintended 
the  education  of  the  young  Nero  ;  that  Afraoius  whose  stern  and 
uncompromising  virtue  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  his  imperial 
master,  and  who  died  from  poison  administered  by  order  of  his 
former  pupil. 

Young  Borri  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  Seminary,  at  Rome, 
where  his  conduct  no  doubt  furnished  food  for  the  gossip  of  the  good 
fathers.  '*  A  clever  lad,"  says  one,  *'and  wonderfully  learned  in 
the  hermetic  art  for  one  so  young."     **  A  ne'er-do-weel,"  exclain^s 
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aDotlier,  '*  a  rcnec^ade,  wine-bibbing,  ungodly  youth."  For,  notwith- 
stnnding  his  steady  and  praiseworthy  pursuit  of  the  chemical  art, 
as  it  was  understood  in  those  days,  he  was  in  his  private  life  most 
dissolute,  and  the  good  fathers  were  divided  between  admiration  of 
the  lad*s  talents  and  anger  at  the  profligacy  of  his  life.  At  length 
his  wildness  culminated  in  a  deed  of  violence,  which  even  the  law- 
lessness of  the  times  could  not  tolerate,  and  to  save  his  neck  he  was 
obliged  to  take  sanctuary.  After  this  event  a  strange  and  remark- 
able change  took  place  in  his  life  and  actions ;  he  assumed  the 
formal  airs  of  those  who,  like  Burns'  Hohj  Willie,  think  themselves 
'*  unco  gudc;"  and  to  all  appearance  there  was  a  complete  reform 
in  the  character  of  the  late  ungodly  student.  "  Young  sinner  old 
saint/'  says  the  proverb  ;  and  Borri  would  by  no  means  have  been 
the  first  wild  youth  who  has  settled  down  into  a  respectable  church- 
going  man.  Had  his  conversion  been  real  the  world  would  never 
heard  of  the  evil  repute  which  attaches  now  to  his  name  ;  had  he 
been  honest  he  would  have  dwelt  in  our  memory  as  a  chemical 
discoverer,  instead  of  being  recollected  only  as  an  infamous 
charlatan. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  now  added  hypocrisy  to  his 
former  sins.  He  denounced  the  evil  manners  of  the  age,  and  in- 
veighed against  the  corruption  of  tlie  Church.  But  the  end  of  this 
wicked  generation  he  announced  v/as  near,  and  the  time  was  fast 
approaching  when  all  the  world  should  be  **  lapt  iu  universal  law." 
On  earth  there  should  be  one  sheepfold  only,  of  which  the  Pope  was 
to  be  Shepherd ;  and  whoever  refused  to  enter  were  to  be  destroyed 
by  Borri,  in  his  predestined  character  of  leader  of  the  armies  of  the 
true  Church.  The  sinews  of  war  were  to  be  obtaineJ  by  means  of 
the  philosopher's  stone,  which  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  discover- 
ing. His  theological  ideas  were  somewhat  curious.  The  Virgin, 
said  he,  was  equally  divine  witli  her  Son,  and  was  present  also  in 
the  Eucharist.  Tlie  Persons  in  the  Eucharist  were  not  equal,  the 
Father  being  the  chief.  Air,  earth,  and  sky  were  tenanted  by 
spirits,  who  were  invisible  to  the  gross  eyes  ot  the  common  world, 
and  only  revealed  themselves  to  the  gaze  of  the  elect  philosophers. 
Sylphs,  undines,  gnomes,  and  salamanders, — these  were  the  person. 
ages  of  his  Rosicrucian  dream.  The  meanest  sylphide  far  trans, 
cendcd  in  beauty  the  charms  of  Helen  or  Cleopatra.  They  lived 
longer  than  mankind,  but  their  souls  were  mortal.  Over  them 
Death  had  absolute  control,  and  they  were  blotted  out  of  existence 
without  any  hope  of  a  future  state  save  by  one  method— marriage 
with  one  of  the  elect  .sages.  If  a  sylphide  married  one  of  the  elect 
she  acquiriid  immortality,  and  the  daughter  of  a  sage  conferred  the 
same  blessing  upon  her  husband  if  she  espoused  a  sylph  or  gnome. 
One  portion  of  this  doctrine  is  like  the  Persian  fables  of  the  Peris, 
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and  tlie  other  might  have  given  a  h'nt  to  Jog  Smith  for  one  of  the 
Mormon  dogmas.  The  gnomes  had  also  another  function,  that  of 
providing  the  sages  with  money,  an  office  that  would  be  no 
sinecure. 

Much  more  of  a  similar  nature  he  taught  which  need  not  be 
re|)eated,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  enter  into  details  of  his  visionary 
theology ;  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  was  not  devoid  of 
poetic  fancy.  It  was  a  system  addressing  itself  more  to  the  imagina- 
tion than  to  the  heart,  and  not  in  the  least  to  the  reasoning  faculties. 
Its  poetical  merits  recommended  it  to  Pope,  who  borrowed  from  it 
the  charming  machinery  of  the  Rape  of  tlie  Lock,  though  his  Ariel 
is  perhaps  as  different  from  Borri'3  sylph  as  it  is  from  the  Ariel  of 
Shakespeare.  These  dreams  were  not  the  inventions  of  Borri's 
brain,  fertile  though  it  was  in  extravagancies  ;  they  are  older  than 
his  time,  are  nothing  but  portions  of  the  mystical  Rosicrucian  phi- 
losophy which  for  centuries  affected  the  imaginative  minds  of 
Europe.  Not  an  article  of  Borri*s  spirit  creed  but  may  be  found 
in  the  mysticism  of  Paracelsus.  Gnomes,  sylphs,  travames,  lemurs, 
were  all  known  to  the  wondrous  Bombast  of  Hohenheim. 

The  early  chemist  worked  not  alone,  his  study  was  peopled  with 
beings  from  another  world ;  aerial  sprites,  to  aid  him  in  his 
labours ;  gnomes,  and  guardians  of  earth's  secrets,  to  deny  him 
access  to  the  subterranean  mysteries  of  nature.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  that  Paracelsus  was  the  first  dreamer  of  these  fantastic 
visions.  The  belief  in  tales  and  fairy  folk  is  a  fragment  of  the 
creed  outworn  of  Scandinavia,  mingled  apparently,  in  the  case  of 
Borri  and  Paracelsus,  with  fragments  of  oriental  faith  which  had 
wandered  westward. 

Borri  was  not  long  in  attracting  disciples,  and  these  he  bound  by 
vows  of  inviolable  secrecy,  of  brotherly  love,  of  obedience,  of  zeal, 
and  of  poverty.  With  a  view  to  the  belter  enforcement  of  this 
latter  regulation,  Borri  constituted  himself  the  treasurer  of  the 
society,  and,  no  doubt,  collected  the  gains  of  the  brethren  with 
much  unctuous  piety.  For  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  heaven-sent 
mission,  he  shewed  a  miraculous  sword  given  him  by  Michael  the 
Archangel.  After  the  death  of  Innocent,  the  new  Pope,  having  no 
love  for  innovators,  our  pious  alchemist  retired  to  Milan,  where  he 
continued  his  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  also  con- 
tinued to  teaih  his  doctrine  in  secret,  and  succeeded  in  making 
many  proselytes.  Notwithstanding  the  cloud  in  which  he  pru- 
dently endeavoured  to  envelope  all  his  actions,  the  InqUiSition 
became  cognisant  of  the  existence  of  his  sect,  ond  some  of  his 
disciples  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  they  extorted 
from  them  the  particulars  of  a  plan  which  Borri  had  concocted  for 
taking  the  city  of  Milan  by  force  of  arms  at  the  bead  of  bis  arm^ 
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of  disciples,  to  make'itthe  startiDg-point  of  his  conquests.  But  for 
this  exposure  of  his  plans,  Borri  might,  perhaps — there  is  ranch 
virtue  in  an  ij — have  become  the  Mahomet  of  Europe,  and  have 
carried  his  Rosier uci an  philosophy  from  land  to  land  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  Europe  is  not  a  fit  field  for  fanatics  of  the  largest  size; 
those  of  smaller  stature  prosper  exceedingly,  but,  although  we  have 
had  Thomas  of  Munster,  our  Mahomet  has  yet  to  come. 

The  Inquisition  solemnly  condemned  Borri  to  the  stake,  and 
confiscated  his  goods  to  their  own  pious  uses.  The  would-be 
Mahomet  having  no  taste  for  martyrdom,  did  not  wait  to  learn  the 
verdict,  but  having  got  an  inkling  of  his  danger,  and  wisely  thiuk. 
mg  that  the  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion,  conveyed  himself 
beyond  their  jurisdiction  with  all  possible  speed.  We  soon  find  hira 
at  Strassburg,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  great  eelai  in  his 
double  character  of  a  great  chemist  and  victim  of  the  Inquisition. 
From  there  he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  a  wonderful  cure 
performed  upon  a  burgomaster  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fame 
which  soon  made  His  Excellency  the  Chevalier  Borri  the  lion  of  the 
place. 

Here  Sorbiere  saw  him,  but  that  acute  observer  was  not  to  be 
blinded  by  the  grand  house,  the  hospitality,  and  the  position  which 
Borri  had  gained  as  an  adept  in  the  alchemical  art,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  paint  in  fitting  colours  the  character  of  the  charlatao. 
The  most  wondrous  stories  were  current  about  him  :  he  had  given 
the  elixir  of  life  to  one,  had  transmuted  baser  met  ils  into  gold  for 
another,  had  refused  money  from  a  third,  and  had  performed  the 
most  wonderful  cures  possible  without  reward. 

People  of  all  ranks  flocked  to  his  house,  attracted  by  his  reputa- 
tion,  and  Sorbiere  was  probably  one  of  a  very  small  minority  when 
he  ventured  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  the  spagiric  and  the  entire 
truthfulness  of  the  marvels  accredited  to  him  by  the  popular  voice. 
Borri  continued  at  Amsterdam  two  years.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  that  period  His  Excellency's  reputation  had  become  somewhat 
the  worse  f(»r  wear.  Credit  was  not  so  easily  procured  as  at 
first,  and  many  expedients  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  gain 
supplies. 

At  last  the  place  became  too  hot  for  comfort,  and  so  our 
Chevalier  betook  himself  to  Hamburg,  and  there  met  with  a  royal 
dupe  in  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  who,  after  the  mortification  of 
her  second  renunciation  of  the  crown,  had  come  to  Hamburg  in 
the  course  of  her  eccentric  travels.  As  she  patronised  Voss  and 
Huet  without  knowledge  to  appreciate  their  talents,  as  she  bought 
pictures  by  Titian,  and  had  them  cut  down  to  suit  the  panels  of 
her  gallery ;  in  short,  as  it  was  her  whim  to  be  thought  a  patroness 
Qf  literature,  art,  and  science,  so  we  find  that  she  patronised  Borri, 
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the  famous  chemist,  with  aD  afterthought  in  his  case,  however,  of 
obtaining  for  herself  some  benefit  from  the  hermetical  secret  which 
he  was  still  on  the  eve   of  discovering.     Christina  was  not  the 
scion  of  royalty  who  was  victimised  by  our  adventurer.     Whilst  at 
Hamburgh  he  received  from  Frederick  III.,  of  Denmark,  an  invita- 
tion to  Copenhagen.     Borri  flattered  his  new  patron  with  golden 
dreams  of  laying  in  his  coflFers,  in  a  short  time,  treasures  to  which 
the  massy  riches  of  the  east  should  be  as  beggar's  baubles.     Borri 
blinded  him  with  the  glitter  of  prospective  diamonds,  but  mean- 
while  money   must  be  had  for  alembics  and  retorts,  for  LuUi's 
works,  and  Faber's  Arcana, — money  for  the  experiments  and  for  the 
experimenter.       Costly  is  the  process  of  keeping  the  fire  burninn^ 
under  an  alchemist's  furnace,  particularly  one  of  Borri's  character,- 
and  so  the  courtiers  looked  but  shyly  at  the  smooth  Italian  who  had 
got  such  a  hold  on  their  king's  affection.      Even  now  courtiers  do 
not  believe  in  free  trade,  but  wish  to  protect   royalty   from  all 
foreign  spoilers.     Borri  was,  therefore,   anything  but  popular  at 
the  Danish  Court ;   and,  on  the  death  of  Frederick,  in  1670,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  at  once  into  Turkey.     With  this  view 
he  set  off,  and  reached  the  little  village  of  Goldingen,  where  his 
further  course  was  stopped  by  the  governor  of  that  place,   who 
for  some  unknown  reason,  suspected  him  of  being  concerned  in  that 
disastrous  Hungarian  conspiracy,  of  which    Frangipani,   Nardad, 
Zrini,  and  the  Palatine  Veselengi  were  the  leaders.     Borri,  know- 
ing  the  groundlessness  of  this  charge,  at  once  informed  him  of  his 
name   and   history;    but  the   governor    being  of  a   cautious   and 
methodical  turn  of  mind,  thought  it  safest  to  detain  him  prisoner 
until  he  had  communicated  with  the  Imperial  Court.     Accordingly, 
news  of  Borri's  arrest  was   sent   to  Kaiser    Leopold,    and,  by   a 
strange  coincidence,  it  reached  him  while  giving  an  audience  to 
the  papal   nuncio.      The  name  of  Chevalier  Borri   having   been 
mentioned,  Monseigneur  at  once  recollected  the  Milanese  heretic, 
and  claimed  him  as    the  prisoner  of  the  Holy   Office.     Leopold 
consented  to  hand  him  over  to  the  In(|uisition,  but  with  a  stipula- 
tion that  his  life  should  be  spared.     He  was  transferred  to  Rome, 
and  immured  in  the  cells  of  the  Holy  Office,  and,  in  1672,  made  a 
solemn  renunciation  of  all  his  former  heresies,    sylphs    and   all. 
When  he  had  been  some  time  in  the  care  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
Due  d'Estrees,  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Home,  who  was 
was  afflicted  with  a  malady  seemingly  desperate,  was  induced  by 
the   alchemist's  fame  ti>    consult  him,    and  the   result   was  that, 
under  Borri's  directions,  he  became  restored  to  perfect  health.     In 
gratitude,  the  Due  obtained  the  transference  of  the  prisoner  to 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,   where  his  captivity  does  not   seem   to 
have  been  very  stringent,  since  he  was  occasionally  allowed  for  a 
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brief  space  to  quit  his  prison-house,  and  was  also  indulged  with  a 
laboratory,  wherein  he  pursued  eagerly  that  phantom  which  had 
eluded  his  grasp  through  life.  Ere  he  had  succeeded  in  wresting 
the  secret  of  iminortility  from  Mother  Nature,  and  ere  he  had 
discovered  that  other  secret  which  should  place  all  the  wealth  of 
the  universe  at  his  command,  Death  came  and  took  him  from  his 
retorts  and  alembics,  and  ended  alike  the  deceptions  he  had  prac. 
tised  upon  others  and  upon  himself.  He  died  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1695. 

That  Borri  was  a  man  of  remarkable  natural  talents  need  not 
be  disputed ;  had  he  been  an  honest  man,  he  might  have  been  a 
benefactor  to  the  human  race.  The  great  gifts  with  which  he 
was  endowed  he  perverted  to  mean  and  sordid  uses,  and  he  had 
his  reward.  Knowledge,  says  an  old  moralist,  is  by  much  short  of 
wisdom ;  and  Borri,  who  was  versed  in  alchemical  lore,  and  in  all 
the  science  of  his  age,  had  not  learned  the  grand  and  simple 
truth,  that  he  who  **  pursueth  evil,  pursueth  it  to  his  own  de- 
struction." 
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A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  FISHES. 

BY  DR.  ANDREW  WILSON. 

There  is  no  word  more  widely  applied  or  more  carelessly  used  in 
the  English  language  than  the  word  "fish.*'  From  being  em- 
ployed to  denote  peculiarities  in  man  himself,  under  the  designation 
*•  queer  fish,"  to  designating  beings  so  low  iu  the  scale  of  creation  as 
"  starfishes/'  and  the  like,  the  word  has  attached  to  it  very  varied 
and  equally  diverse  meanings.  As  naturalists  we  certainly  should 
limit  the  term  to  denote  the  lowest  group  of  that  great  sub-kingdom 
of  animals  to  which  man  himself  belongs.  This  division  everyone 
must  know  as  that  of  the  Veriebrata,  a  word  which  may  be  used 
in  a  popular  sense,  as  corresponding  to  the  expression  '*  back-boned** 
animals.  At  the  head  of  this  group  man  stands,  whilst  the  fishes 
form  the  lowest  grade  in  the  division. 

There  are  few  groups  of  the  animal  world  more  interesting  to 
the  ordinary  observer  than  that  of  the  fishes.  To  survey  the 
various  forms  and  shapes  presented  by  these  animals,  as  displayed 
in  a  great  museum,  must  leave  a  sufficient  incentive  to  gain  a  moro 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  class  ;  and  when,  even  in  a  popular 
sense,  we  investigate  the  structure  and  habits  of  fishes,  the  study 
only  grows  in  its  fascination  and  interest.  Whilst  if  we  reflect 
that  on  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  fishes,  and  their  distribution 
in  our  oceans  and  seas,  and  of  the  special  parts  which  many  of 
them  offer  for  our  use  and  luxury,  the  commercial  success  of  our 
fisheries  depend,  it  can  neetl  no  further  argument  to  convince  us 
that,  after  all,  there  is  something  of  great  practicsl  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  due  study  of  zoological  science. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  the  present  paper  to  say  anything 
regarding  the  commercial  aspects  of  fishes,  and  even  their  habits 
must  bo  very  lightly  and  casually  touched  upon.  We  rather  aim 
at  giving  a  brief  popular  account  of  the  structure  of  tlie  fishes,  and 
at  noting  such  peculiarities  in  that  structure  as  appear  most 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Primarily,  then,  we  find  that 
fishes  may  be  recognised  by  haviDg  the  body  usually,  but  not  al- 
ways, covered  with  scalesy  of  various  forms  and  kind.s.  Then 
secondly,  we  have  the  lunhs^  represented  by  certain  fins  ;  and,  thirdly, 
we  find  fishes  to  breathe  by  (/ills  during  the  whole  of  life.  These 
three  points  are,  in  the  main,  sufficient  to  distinguish  fishes  from 
their  higher,  as  well  as  their  lower,  neighbours.     The  scales  that 
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cover  the  bodies  of  fishes  are  well  worthy  a  little  study.  Some 
fishes,  as  we  all  know — the  eel,  for  example — have  the  scales  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  apparent ;  and  otliers,  such  as  the  little 
lancelet  (lowest  of  fishes),  and  the  lamprey  and  hag-fishes,  want 
scales  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  some  members  of 
the  group  possessing  so  great  a  development  of  their  scaly  covering 
that  they  appear  as  veritable  knights  clad  in  an  armour-casing. 
The  bony  pike,  found  in  North  American  lakes,  lias  its  loly  in. 
vested  in  bright  scales,  from  each  of  which  a  little  *^  mother-of. 
pearl-button  may  be  stamped  in  Birmingham  factories.  And 
the  curious-looking  trunk-fishes  appear  as  if  they  were  enclosed 
in  bony  boxes,  so  hard  and  firmly-welded  together  are  their  scales. 
Where  scales  are  wanting,  as  in  the  eels  and  hag-fishes,  we  find 
the  power  possessed  of  throwing  out  a  large  quantity  of  a  thick 
glutinous  secretion  or  mucus^  which  covers  the  body  and  protects 
it,  as  by  a  kind  of  natural  oil,  from  the  action  of  the  water. 

Our  common  fishes  (such  as  the  herring  and  their  neighbours) 
possess  scales  in  the  form  of  simple  thin  horny  plates,  which  in 
some  cases  come  easily  off  when  the  baly  of  the  fish  is  touched  by 
the  finger.  In  the  perches  another  kiml,  called  **  comb-like" 
scales,  is  found,  and  those  latter  present  their  hinder  edges  cut  into 
spines,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  In  sharks,  skates,  rays,  and 
doefishes,  we  see  curious  little  bony  plates  serving  as  scales';  and 
sometimes  each  little  plate  has  a  little  spine  projecting  from  its 
centre.  When  we  draw  our  finger  along  the  back  of  a  doefish 
from  the  tail  to  the  head — as  when  we  stroke  a  cat's  back  the 
**  wrong  way  " — we  may  feel  our  finger  arrested  by  the  numerous 
little  sharp  points  of  scale  spines.  And  this  tough,  spiny  skin 
forms  the  material  known  as  **  shagreen,"  used  so  extensively  to 
make  spectacle-cases  and  as  a  material  for  polishing  wood.  Lastly, 
certain  fossil  fishes  which  have  totally  passed  out  of  existence, 
many  of  which  were  first  discovered  in  the  old  red  sandstone 
rocks  by  the  gifted  Hugh  Miller,  possessed,  like  the  living  bony 
pike,  a  brilliant  armour  of  hard  shining  scales.  These  scales  were 
called  ijanoid  scales ;  the  same  being  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
ganos,  splendour;  and  in  the  famous 'sturgeons  of  our  own  day  and 
oceans,  we  also  see  the  same  kind  of  scales,  as  well  as  in  other  of 
the  so-called  **  ganoid ''  fishes. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  to  talk  of  the  ** limbs"  of  fishes, 
but  the  expression  is  nevertheless  strictly  correct.  Fishes,  like 
most  other  vertebrate  animals,  possess  limbs,  only  their  limbs  are 
adapted  for  swimming,  and  hence  appear  in  the  shape  of  **fins." 
In  fishes  we  find  two  series  of  fins  ;  those  corresponding  to  the  limbs 
exist  in  pairs — like  the  limbs  in  all  vertebrates — and  hence  are 
termed  "  paired  "  fins.  Thus  the  pair  of  fins  representing  the  fore* 
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legs  of  other  animals,  or  tie  arms  of  man,  are  placed  on  the  breast 
and  are  named  the  peccoral  or  breast  fins  ;  those  corresponding  to  the 
hind-legs,  or  to  man's  lower  limbs,  are  named  the  ventral  fins,  and 
these  latter  may  be  placed,  as  hind-limbs  should  be,  to  the  rear  of  the 
body  (as  iu  sharks),  or  they  may  be  found  (as  in  the  cod)  placed 
beneath  the  breast  fins  on  the  throat. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  do  we  know  that  these  two  pairs  of  fins 
represent  the  limbs  of  other  animals  ?       I  reply,  because  when  we 
investigate  their  structure  we  find  them  to  be  supported  by  a  bony 
skeleton,  which  corresponds  to    the  s-keleton  that,  as  we  all  know, 
supfjorts  each  limb  of  man  or  other  vertebrates.     And  it  is   only 
through  this  important  principle  of  tracing  out  what  we  call  the 
resemblances  or  homologies  between  parts,  by  looking  at  and  com- 
paring their  structure,   that  we  are  enabled  to  find  out  the  real 
nature  of  many  organs   in  animates,   the  actual  nature  of  which 
would  be  otherwise  hidden  from  us.     The  other  fins  of  fishes  do  not 
exist  in  pairs,  but  are  placed  exactly  in  the  nsiddle  line  of  the  body. 
Hence  they  are  named  the  unpaired  fins.     Thus,  we  find  the  back 
or  dorsal  tins  to  represent  the  unpaired  pins,  as  also  does  tLe  tail 
fin,  and  the  anal  fin,  which  latter  is  placed  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  body.     These  unpaired  fins,  if  they  correspond   to  anything, 
are  simply  to  be  regarded  as  special  developments  of  the  skin,  and 
therefore  bear  no  true  relationship  to  the  limbs  of  other  animals. 
We  may  fikd  one  or  more  dorsal,  and  one  or  more  anal  fins ;  but  the 
taihfin,  by  the  action  of  which,  as  everyone  knows,  the  fish  chiefly 
swims,  is  always  single,   but  may  be  divided  into  halves.      Most 
fishes  (as  seen  in  the  herrings,  etc.J  have  the  halves  of  the  tail-fin 
of  equal  size,  otiiers  (as  th©  f-harks,  etc.),   having  the  upper  half 
greatly  exceeding  the  lower  half  of  the  tail-fin  in  size.     In  one 
species  of  shark,  named   the   thresher  or  fox-shark,  the  upper  half 
appears  enormously  developed  as  compared  with  the  lower  half,  and 
the  names  of  this  species  have   been  derived  from  ihe  use  the 
tiijh  makes  of  its  tail  in  lashing  the  water,  and  from  the  long-tailed 
appearance  resembling  the  familiar  Reynard  of  the  land.     In  fishes 
thb  tail-fin  is  always  placed  vertically,  or  in  the   same  lino  as  tho 
boily,  and  moves  from  side  to  side  ;  whilst  in  the  whales — which  are 
not  fishes,  but  Mammalia,  and  which  are  only  fish- like  in  form — the 
tail -fin  is  placed  across  the  body. 

Fisjhes  are  usually  very  well  provided  in  the  matter  of  teeth. 
\V  hat  would  be  thought  of  a  quadruped  which  had  teeth  not  only 
in  its  jaws,  but  had  its  tongue,  palate,  the  sides  and  floor  of  its 
mouth,  and  other  parts,  also  bearing  rows  of  these  structures?  Yet 
6uch  is  the  case  with  many  fishes.  Then,  also,  where  the  teeth  of 
one  set  are  lost  or  destroyed  through  tlie  natural  wear  and  tear, 
another  set  is  developed  to  supply  tlie  place  of  the  lost  members. 
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Anyone  may  gain  a  good  idea  of  the  formidable  array  of  teeth  iu 
fishes,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  one  set  succeeds  another  by  in- 
specting the  jaws  of  a  shark  in  any  m\iseum.  In  fishes  the  teeth 
are  not  placed  iu  sockets,  but  are  fastened  on  by  ligaments  to  the 
surface  of  the  lines  which  bear  them.  Sometimes  one  tooth  only  is 
developed  in  fishes.  This  is  the  case  in  the  curious,  eel-like  hag- 
fishes,  already  mentioned ;  these  fishes  possessing  but  a  single  large 
tooth,  borne  on  the  palate,  and  by  means  of  this  formidable  weapon 
they  bore  their  way  into  the  bodies  of  other  fishes,  and  there  take 
up  their  abode  as  unwelcome  guests.  A  cod  or  large  haddock  may 
sometimes  be  found  with  five  or  six  hags  contained  in  its  interior. 
The  parrot  fishes,  or  Scari,  of  tropical  seas,  are  so  named  from  their 
possessing  jaws  shaped  like  the  beaks  of  those  familiar  birds,  and 
these  jaws  are  rendered  all  the  more  extraordinary  from  their  being 
covered  or  incrusted  by  numerous  small  teeth,  which  are  as  closely 
packed  in  the  jaw  as  paving  stones  are  in  a  street,  and  which  serve 
these  fishes  as  efl&cient  instruments  when  they  feed  upon  the  Vvm^ 
parts  of  the  hard  and  limy  coral  animals.  In  the  jaws  and  floor  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Port  Jackson  shark,  or  in  the  eagle  rays,  or  skates, 
the  teeth  may  be  seen  to  be  flat  and  broad,  and  so  to  form  a  regular 
pavement,  like  a  mosaic  pattern ;  admirably  adapted  for  crushing 
whatever  substance  enters  the  mouth. 

Fishes  are  well  provided  in  the  way  of  digestive  apparatus. 
A  throat,  a  gullet,  stomach,  intestines,  liver  and  other  glands 
serve  for  the  digestion  of  the  food,  and  a  heart  and  blood-vessels 
exist  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  thus  manufactured  from  the 
food.  The  blood  is  purified  in  the  gills.  Each  gill — consisting,  in 
common  fishes,  of  a  supporting  '*  arch  **  bearing  a  great  number 
of  delicate  filaments — may  be  viewed  as  simply  a  network  of 
blood-vessels.  The  blood,  pumped  into  this  network  by  the  heart 
is  purified  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  pure  water,  which 
the  fish  is  constantly  taking  into  its  gill-chamber  by  its  mouth; 
whilst  the  pure  blood  is  returned  to  the  body,  and  the  water  al- 
ready used  is  got  rid  of  by  being  ejected  behind  the  **  gill-cover " 
at  the  neck,  so  as  to  allow  a  fresh  inflow  to  be  drawn  in  by  the  mouth. 
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BULLFORD  HALL. 
PART  I. 

About  half-a-mile  off  the  high  road — up  a  narrow,  dirly  lana 
leading  nowhere  in  particular — stands  Bullford  Hall.  **  A 
mansion,'*  to  quote  the  words  of  an  advertising  agent,  "containing 
noble  rooms  ;  and  having  attached  to  it,  besides  the  usual  oflSces, 
coach-house,  stabling,  &o.,  several  pavilions,  and  nearly  three  acres 
of  garden  and  pleasure  ground.  The  whole  to  be  let  at  a  very 
moderate  rent.*' 

So  being  one  day — at  the  time  when  this  attractive  announce- 
ment figured  in  the  columns  of  the  **  Stiltonshire  Gazette** — alike 
in  want  of  a  cheap,  yet  roomy,  country  resilence,  and  of  a  good  long 
constitutional  walk,  off  I  trudged — under  a  dull,  leaden-hued 
winter's  sky — along  some  six  or  seven  miles  of  muddy,  and  not 
much  frequented  turnpike  ;  till  at  last,  turning  up  the  winding, 
miry  lane  above  mentioned,  I  found  myself  at  a  sudJen  elbow  in 
it,  on  to  a  broad,  coarse  patch  of  deeply- rutted  turf,  and  imme- 
diately in  front  of  that  most  higlily  extolled,  desirable  dwelling  I 
was  in  search  of ;  and  from  which  only  a  green,  greasy  duck-pond, 
and  a  very  low,  dry  stone  fence  separated  me. 

Backed  by  a  long  row  of  lofty,  weird-like  poplars,  lay  an 
extensive  range  of  rambling  buildings  of  the  most  antiquated 
appearance,— the  main  body  all  windows  and  gable- ends,  with  a 
huge,  projecting  porch  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  strange-shaped 
busts  and  balustrades,  and  having,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  wide 
heavy  portal  beneath,  a  ponderou^-dopr,  studded  with  clumsy- 
headed  nails,  and  furnished,  on  either  wie,  after  the  fashion  of  many 
an  old  church,  with  massive  stone  slabs  for  seats.  The  earliest 
architecture  of  this  ancient  fabric — for  it  had  visibly  not  escaped, 
at  some  time  or  another,  more  than  most  of  its  compeers,  change 
and  renovation — was  probably  of  the  period  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
when  the  fortilice  style  doubtlessly  predominated  over  the  more  open 
one  of  modern  times. 

Disenchantment  and  dismay,  at  the  sight  of  these  evidently 
crumbling  premises,  situated  seemingly  at  the  world's  end — 
suddenly  succeeding  a  somewhat  romantic  conception  of  them,  con. 
jured  up  by  the  flowery  description  received  from  a  friend,  who  had  . 
eagerly  urged  the  advisability  of  my  taking  them  unto  myself — 
produced  a  revulsion  of  fechng  which  prompted  me  to  instantly 
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tuFD  and  retrace  my  steps.  But,  second  thoughts— always  said  to 
be  best — quickly  stayed  me.  Having  come  thus  far,  I  communed 
with  myself,  it  would  be  foolish  to  go  back  without  further  inspec- 
tion of  the  curious  tenement  so  temptingly  pictured  to  seekers  after 
agreeable  sylvan  abodes. 

For  the  means  of  viewing  the  premises-  I  had  been  referretl  to 
a  farmer  living  close  by,  the  whereabouts  of  whose  homestead  I 
soon  discovered  in  what  had  clearly  once  been  a  low,  receding  wing 
of  Bullford  Hall  itself,  but  subsequently  cribbed  from  it,  and  con. 
verted,  by  alterations  and  additions,  into  a  separate  holding.  My 
thumping  and  kickings  against  the  honest  yeoman's  door — rendered 
necessary  by  the  absence  of  knocker  or  bell-pull — produced,how- 
ever,  for  some  time  no  effect,  until,  just  as  I  was  about  to  desist, 
my  patience  pretty  nigh  exhausted,  there  peered  forth  from 
an  opposite  barn  a  shock^headed  youth  of  bucolic  mien,  in  a 
slouched  hat  and  a  dirty  smock-frock,  who,  after  a  vacant  stare, 
meant  I  concluded  for  a  survey  of  reconaissance,  thus  shouted,  in 
the  broad  vernacular  of  the  district,  across  the  very  mucky  cow-yard 
that  divided  us — 

"  Measter  be  gane  to  Baconton  market,  and  missus  wi'  un, 
zur!*' 

**0h,  if  ye  do  wont  the  key  of  the  big  house  I  can  gi'uu 
to  ye?'' 

This  last  vociferation  in  response  to  my  hasty  explanation. 
And  forthwith,  diving  into  some  mysterious  back  region,  he  quickly 
reappeared  key  in  hand  ;  and  coming  up  to  me  surrendered  it  to  my 
keeping  as  ingenuously  as  though  I  had  been  backed  by  the  most 
potent  of  credentials;  then  darting  off  without  further  parley, 
disappeared  in  the  barn  whence  he  had  emerged,  leaving  me  once 
more  to  my  own  reflections  and  devices.  So,  without  more  ado,  off 
down  the  lane  I  instantly  started  to  where  I  had  observed  that  a 
rough  bridge  without  parape^ijimskiifully  thrown  over  the  stagnant 
water,  gave  access  to  the  house  and  grounds.  A  couple  of  wooden 
gates — shaky-looking  affairs — placed  between  two  tall,  square 
turrets  with  singular  high  roofs,  giving  them  a  half-t«nt,  half- 
pagoda.like  appearance,  guarded  the  entrance.  A  push,  by 
no  means  energetic,  soon  sent  the  rickety,  tumble-down  bar- 
riers flying  open,  their  rusty  hinges  creaking  discordantly,  as  if 
in  defiance  of  the  rude  interloper  who  so  unceremoniously  assaulted 
them. 

Having  thus  secured  an  ingress  to  the  property,  a  fine,  broad, 
but  now  very  neglected  carriage  drive,  running  up  the  southern  end 
of  the  mansion,  brought  mc  to  a  large  court-yard  overgrown  with 
long,  rank  grass,  and  surrounded  by  a  strange  jumble  of  ivy- 
covered  dead  walls,  and  incongruously  assorted  out-houses — some 
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broadside^some  gable-end  on  to  what  seemed  in  size,  and  looks 
more  like  a  barrack.yard  than  aught  else  I  could  compare  it  to. 
An  open  door  on  the  right  disclosed  a  large  walled-in  kitchen 
garden,  unstocked,  save  by  weeds  and  brambles ;  but  remarkable 
from  having,  conspicuously  placed  in  its  very  centre  where  crossed 
the  ill-kept  pathways,  a  gigantic  stone  statue,  representing  a  tall, 
stout  female  in  flowing  robes  and  stately  gear,  grasping  in  her  arms 
the  leg  and  paws  of  a  wild  beast,  erstwhile — ere  time  and  ill-usage 
had  destroyed  the  rest — the  upper  limb  of  a  once  finely  sculptured 
harp. 

Turning  from  this  scene  of  mournful  desolation,  I  set  myself  t 
an  examination  of  the  numerous  offices  environing  the  great  pjrass- 
grown  quadrangles.  From  one  to  the  other  I  rapidly  passed  on,  how- 
ever, but  little  taken  by  either  the  brewery,  the  wash-house,  the  fowl- 
house,  the  piggery,  or  the  dog-kennels ;  till  reaching  a  roomy  stable 
(not  l)ad  in  its  way,  though,  like  everything:  I  had  hitherto  come 
across,  in  an  irtterly  neglected  state),  I  finally  lighted  on  the  coach- 
house, which,  to  my  unbounded  surprise,  I  found  occupied  by  a 
carriage  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  How  shall  it  be  possible 
for  pen  to  achieve  its  description?  Propped  by  big  blocks  of 
granite  and  stout  balks  of  timber,  there  swung— suspended  on  long, 
broad,  loosely  hung  leathern  bands,  at  a  perilously  backward  angle, 
between  four  clumsy  wheels,  each  somewhere  about  seven  feet  in 
diameter — an  old  worm-eaten  chariot,  the  gaudy  gilding  and  paint 
of  which  were  still  visible  in  patches  here  and  there.  On  its  lower 
panels,  deeply  carved  in  the  thick  woodwork,  might  be  traced  a 
profusion  of  uncouthly  wrought  devices  and  rare  heraldic  emblazon- 
ments— vizarded  helmets  over  scrolls  encircling  escutcheons, 
whereon  curiously  shaped  quadrupeds  commingled  with  strangely 
plumaged  birds  in  grotesque  juxtaposition.  Black  leather,  secured 
around  the  top  and  sides  by  rows  of  closely-placed,  silver-headed 
nails,  covered — where  not  worn  oflF  or  hauiring  in  shreads — the 
upper  portion  of  this  unwieldy-looking  conveyance  whose  dome- 
like roof,  was  capped  by  a  wreathed  Cupid  in  bold  relief.  In  front 
rose  high— so  high  as  to  be  unattainable  without  the  help  of  a 
ladder — the  driver's  seat,  a  lofty  throne  whence  still  depended  some 
ragged,  moth-eaten  drapery,  once  richly  embroidered  with  a  resplen- 
dent coat-of-arms,  and  fringed  with  deep  silver  bullion. 

Arose — recalled  to  my  memory  by  this  extraordinary  relic  of 
olden  times — many  a  tale  and  pictorial  illustration  of  by-gone 
days.  Courtly  dames  in  towering  coiflFures,  hoops,  farthingales,  and 
high-heeled  shoes,  fans  in  their  hands,  and  black  patches  on  their 
cheeks,  gay  gallants  in  three-cornered  hats,  powdered  periwigs,  long, 
waisted  coats  bedizened  with  lace,  and  big  jack -boots,  a  minuet 
deportment  in  their  attitudes,  and  narrow-bladed  rapiers  dependeAt 
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from  their  sides,  peopled  the  space  around  me,  and   beguiled  me 
into  a  reverie  I  could  scarce  shake  oflf. 

Finding,  however,  that — as  the  familiar  copy-book  adage  hath 
it — «*  Time  and  tide  will  for  no  man  abide,"  I  tore  myself  from  the 
suddenly  conjured-up  fascination  which  filled  me  with  queer, 
troubled  thoughts  about  "  swash-bucklers,  cut-purses,  painted 
madams,  and  easy-going,  blustering,  spendthrift  cavaliers,"  and 
awoke  to  business.  For  the  key  suspended  from  my  finger  had  yet 
to  be  made  use  of,  even  though  it  were  only,  perhaps,  as  a  talisman 
to  resuscitate  still  more  marvellous  sights.  Making,  therefore,  for 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  Hall — an  entrance  completely  em- 
bowered in  overlapping,  overgrown  fir-trees,  of  sombre  air— I 
admitted  myself  to  a  series  of  rather  roomy,  but  dingy,  low-browed 
apartments,  opening  one  into  the  other,  and  also  into  a  gloomy  and 
intricate  passage  or  corridor,  whereby  the  scheme  of  the  building 
was  rendered  to  a  stranger  uninitiated  in  its  mysteries,  sorely 
puzzling.  For  instance,  starting,  we  will  say,  from  what  might  be 
deemed  the  grand  saloon^  the  dining-room  would,  perhaps,  next 
present  itself — whence,  seeking  the  library  or  the  bre«ifast-parlour 
up  again,  to  one's  surprise,  would  turn  up  the  grand-saloon  with  its 
odd  mouldings,  queerly-groined  rafters,  and  antiquated  chimney-place, 
set  in  a  frame  of  dexterously  combined  white  and  green  marble. 

"What  funny  hole  is  this?"  I  mentally  exclaimed,  as  after  a 
fresh  departure  for  further  exploration,  I  found  myself  in  the 
rambling  corridor,  opposite  to  a  wooden  railing  at  the  top  of  some 
three  or  four  stone  st^ps  leading  down  into  a  little  square  sort  of 
cellar,  if  it  might  be  so  termed,  having  a  sloping  roof  formed  by  the 
back  stairs.  Undoing  a  kind  of  trellis  gate  I  descended,  and  found 
myself  standing  over  a  large  slab  whereupon — after  some  diflSculty, 
owing  to  the  bad  light — I  deciphered,  engraved  in  old-fashioned 
black-letter  characters,  the  following  inscription  : — "  In  memory  of 
Sir  John  Gudeman,  knight,  who,  at  the  age  of  85,  seeking  to 
conceal  himself  from  the  cuckoldy  roundheads,  was  here  acci- 
dentally buried  alive.     Anno  Domini,   m.d.c "  remainder  of 

date  effaced. 

'*  Good  heavens,  what  a  house  !*'  I  unconsciously  uttered  aloud, 
"  and  what  a  strangely  chosen  spot  for  a  sepulchral  vault !"  and 
my  words  seemed  to  re-echo  in  my  ears.  Oppressed  in  the  extreme 
I  hurried  from  this  melancholy  tomb,  over  which  there  sensibly 
hung  a  mouldy  vapour  of  mephitic  flavour. 

Ascending  to  an  upper  floor,  I  was  soon  wandering  through  as 
similarly  confused  and  labyrinthian  an  array  of  rooms  and 
passages  as  I  had  been  in  below ;  but  now,  with  the  dark  oak 
floors,  which  characterised  the  house,  shaking  alarmingly  beneath 
m^  tread,  and  particularly  calling  attention  to  the  waviness  of 
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their  surfaces,  and  the  ungainly  rents  in  many  an  odd  corner, 
whence  doubtle8s,'on  the  approach  of  nightfall  came  forth  whole 
troupes  of  grey.hearded  old  rats  and  mice,  with  skittish  trains  of 
young  ones,  to  hold  revel  in  the  deserted  suite  of  dull  apartments, 
untenanted,  save  by  them. 

I  had  entered  one  chamber  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inspecting 
more  nearly  a  beautifully  but  very  quaintly  carved  mantelpiece 
I  happened  to  catch  sight  of  through  the  open  doorway.  Some 
ingenious,  but  eccentric  artist,  had  managed  to  most  skilfully 
combine,  in  pendant  festoons,  the  loveliest  flowers,  intertwined  with 
demonJike  countenances  of  the  most  ridiculous  and  extravagant 
type.  On  suddenly  turning  from  the  contemplation  of  this  absurd 
work  of  art,  I  espied,  to  my  horror  and  surprise,  well  pillowed  up 
above  the  clothes  of  a  large  four-post  bedstead,  the  only  furniture 
in  the  room,  a  human  face !  A  face,  from  the  full-frilled  cap  sur- 
rounding it,  I  guessed  to  be  that  of  an  elderly  female.  From  the 
pale,  yellow,  cadaverous  hue  of  the  upturned  features,  the  head 
resting  on  its  back,  from  their  placid  motionless  expression,  and 
the  fixed  stare  of  the  filmy  glased  eyes,  I  instantly  entertained  the 
notion  that  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  corpse. 

After  a  momentary  stupefaction  produced  by  such  an  awful 
and  unexpected  spectacle,  I  rushed  headlong  from  the  spot,  deter- 
mined to  at  once  and  for  ever  make  my  exit  from  so  ghastly  a 
dwelling.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  my  over-anxiety  and  confu- 
sion, I  took  a  wrong  turning  on  reaching  the  basement,  and  instead 
of  sallying  forth  as  I  had  intended  from  the  front  door,  went  through 
one  that  led  me  along  a  low,  narrow,  and  ill-lighted  passage 
between  dead  walls,  over  a  tottering  floor  of  rough,  uneven  planks 
into  an  ugly,  but  capacious  apartment,  having  in  its  centre  a 
spindle-legged  billiard-table,  of  poor  quality  and  antique  manufac- 
ture, its  cloth  once  of  a  bright  green  faded  to  a  rusty  yellow.  Two 
or  three  lank  cues,  their  butts  curiously  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
mother-of-pearl — were  leant  up  in  various  directions,  against  the 
stencilled  panels  as  though  a  game  had  been  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  its  course,  and  that  the  players  had  deposited  their  cues  in 
the  most  convenient  places  for  resuming  them.  Than  these  no 
other  token  of  anything  like  recent  occupancy  was,  however,  visible. 

Scarcely  had  I  realised  all  this  when  there  arose  from  beneath 
my  very  feet,  as  it  were,  a  sound,  resembling  the  gentle  clink  of 
chains,  accompanied  by  a  low,  but  prolonged  moan.  Now,  not 
being  a  particularly  nervous  individual,  and  holding  no  faith  what. 
ever  in  tales  of  ghostly  apparitions  and  other  cognate  superstitions, 
I  felt  that  these  disquieting  noises — though  certainly  startling- 
more  especially  after  what  I  had  that  day  witnessed,  could  have 
really  nothing  alarming  in  them.     Such  regular  and  notorious 
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accompaniments  of  a  thorough  orthodox  ghost-story  could  but  be 
an  aural  delusion,  attributable  most  likely  to  the  wild  pranks  of 
Boreas  upon  some  loose  door  or  shutter  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  referrible 
to  some  cause  equally  simple.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  slight 
astonishment — coupled  this  time  with  some  little  trepidation — that 
a  repetition  of  the  doleful  clamour,  now  clearer  and  unmistakable 
as  to  its  origin,  saluted  me.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that 
I  precipitately  made  for  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage  by 
which  I  bad  entered.  Good  heavens  !  it  wouldn't  open.  I  now 
remembered,  alas  !  with  a  sad  misgiving,  that  this  said  door  banged 
too  after  me,  on  my  coming  in  in  a  very  mysterious  manner,  as 
though  acted  upon  by  a  secret  spring.  Qaickly  stepping  back  into 
the  lonely  sequestered  billiard-room,  I  paced  it  for  a  moment  or 
two  in  deep  meditation  oa  the  unpleasant  predicament  I  fouod 
myself  in  ;  relief  from  which  appeared  impossible,  .for  the  present 
at  any  rate. 

The  chamber  I  discovered,  on  a  hasty  survey,  boasted  of  no  fire- 
place— climbing  the  chimney  was  consequently  quite  out  of  the 
question,  even  had  I  been  capable  of  achieving  such  a  feat — nor  did 
the  window  offer  any  consolation,  neither  of  the  four  casements 
composing  it  being  broad  enough  for  even  a  small  child  to  squeeze 
through,  much  less  a  grown-up  person.  Besides,  like  every  other 
window  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  this  one  was  barred  with 
solidly.morticed  heavy  iron  rails  let  into  the  stone  framework. 
Again,  the  retired  situation  of  the  building  that  incarcerated  me, 
and  of  this  portion  of  it  in  particular,  rendered  any  chance  of  shouts 
or  screams,  however  loud,  being  overheard  by  living  soul  highly,  if 
not  altogether,  improbable.  Even  a  search  for  the  key,  which  ]^had 
inadvertently  left  in  the  lock  of  the  front  door,  might  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  my  discovery.  How,  then,  was  liberation  to  come  to 
me?  It  seemed,  to  my  heated  imagination,  quite  possible  that  I 
might  here  remain  a  prisoner  till  starvation  and  the  rats  came  to 
finish  my  sufferings.  Just  as  a  cold,  clammy  perspiration  began 
to  break  out  over  me,  my  frightful  reveries  were  interrupted  by  a 
renewal  of  the  moans,  and  a  fresh  clanging  of  chains,  dull  thuds,  as 
of  one  beating  their  person  against  the  very  rafters  supporting  tbe 
flooring  beneath  me,  mingled  with  shrill  bowlings,  harrowed  my 
very  nerves.  Ever  and  anon  these  shrieks  would  subside,  and  then 
burst  forth  again  in  still  louder  and  more  pitiable  notes,  then  sink 
into  low,  unintelligible  mutterings.  Unable  any  longer  to  stand  the 
suspense,  I  shouted  at  the  full  extent  of  my  lungs  :  — "  Devil  or  man, 
whichever  you  be,  what  do  you  want  ?  If  plunder  be  your  object 
you  will  find  but  little  about  me  to  repay  you  for  your  trouble. 
If  you  desire  to  drive  me  by  evil  practices — by  the  pretence  that 
the  house  is  haunted — from  entering  on  its  tenancy,  you  may  cease 
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your  foolish  antics ;  for  any  such  intention  on  my  part  has  been 
already  effectually  driven  from  my  mini;  but  show  me  the  way 
out  of  this  infernal  den,  and  I  faithfully  promise  never  to  set  foot 
in  it  again  ;  nor  will  I,  if  you  instantly  set  me  free,  betray  your 
evil  doings  to  mortal  ear.  Detain  me,  and  be  the  consequences  on 
your' own  bead.'*  I  paused,  for  all  response  there  came  in  mocking 
accents,  a  short  and  smothered  laugh. 

Once  more,  with  the  forlorn  energy  of  a  desperate  man,  I  flew  to 
the  accursed  door,  and  straggled  frantically  to  force  it  open.  In 
vain  I  pulled,  or  pushed,  or  tried  every  conceivable  means  of 
wrenching  its  fastenings,  or  bursting  its  bonds.  Every  eSbrt  was 
equally  futile.  Overpowered  by  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  rage, 
anguish,  and  alarm,  I  gave  vent  to  my  impotent  indignation  in  a 
violent  stamp  on  the  rotten  boards  that  supported  me,  au4  instan- 
taneously found  myself  precipitated  headlong  down  into  a  cold, 
dajrk  abyss,  the  bottom  of  which  I  reached  only  to  be  stunned  into 
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THE  CONQUERING 

In  days  of  old 
Men  stout  and  bold 

Would  buckle  on  their  am 
If  but  a  sail 
Sweird  in  the  gale 

On  England's  shore  to  bar 
Men  proud  of  birth 
And  men  of  worth, 

And  Yeomen  round  would 
The  trader  too, 
With  bill  and  bow, 

All  deck'd  in  plume-of-fea 
Oh,  the  feather!  theconquerin 
The  nobles*  plume, 
The  yeoman's  plume, 

The  conquering  plume-of- 


Though  humble  now 
The  wearer's  brow, 

A  Briton's  brow  'tis  shadi 
And  each  bold  hand 
That  lifts  a  brand. 

Will  keep  that  plume  froi 
Where  Duty  leads 
Right  on  he  treads. 

Or  clime  or  battle  braving 
And  'midst  the  fight, 
A  thing  of  light, 

He  sees  the  feather  wavin 

Oh,  the  waving !  the  battle  \ 

And  hark !  the  cheer 

'Tis  Valour's  cheer — 

**  The  conquering  plume  i 


With  pride  each  man 
Or  artisan, 
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Or  what  his  occupation — 

Sees  symbol'd  there 

All  he  holds  dear, 
His  corps,  his  home,  his  nation ; 

All  in  that  plume, 

That  conquering  plume, 
Which  on  his  helm  he's  wearing, 

He  counts  no  foe. 

Will  dare  and  do, 
Or  die,  the  Briton !  daring. 
Oh,  the  daring  !  the  doing  and  the  daring  ! 

He  counts  no  foe. 

Will  dare  and  do, 
Or  die,  the  Briton !  daring. 

R.   COMPTON  NOAKE. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  LADIES. 

Bj  De.  ALFRED  J.  H.  CRESPI. 

It  may  be  thought  ill-advised  to  say  so,  and  may  bring  down 
on  my  devoted  head  a  perfect  storm  of  censure,  but  without  wrono- 
ing,  or  wishing  to  wrong,  the  female  sex,  its  physical  and  intel- 
lectual inferiority,  or  rather  disadvantages,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
great.  History  tells  us  that  comparatively  few  women  have  risen 
to  eminence ;  observation  shows  us  that  as  a  very  broad  rule,  to 
which  there  are  innumerable  exceptions,  women  are  not  as  well  able 
to  fight  with  the  world  as  men,  while  employers  of  labour  assure  uS 
that,  in  spile  of  its  greater  cheapness,  female  labour  is  less  efficient 
and  reliable  than  that  of  men.  Again  and  again  we  have  been 
told  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  educate  women  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  that  their  docility  and  patience  surpass  those  of  men  of 
the  same  class ;  but  the  aptitude  for  continuous  im  provement  is 
singularly  deficient,  so  that,  as  an  eminent  authority  has  stated,  girls 
in  factories  know  as  much  of  their  work  in  a  fortnight  as  they  ever 
do,  while  young  men  continue  to  improve,  and  soon  distance  their 
fair  rivals.  The  ominous  fact  that  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  where  women  are  practically  emancipated  from  helpless  sub- 
jection to  men,  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  their  right  to  earn  a 
livelihood  except  in  a  limited  number  of  ways,  seems  to  me  the 
strongest  proof  of  this. 

Whenever  we  find  any  class  or  party  contending  that,  in  social 
consideration  and  mental  culture,  it  is  equal  to  some  other  body  a 
consciousness  of  inferiority  is  implied.  No  clergyman  is  driven  to 
prove  that  the  clergy,  tis  a  body,  are  as  influential  and  well-in- 
formed as  Noncorformist  ministers;  he  knows  that  the  position  of 
the  former  is  well  assured.  But  we  daily  find  Dissenting  ministers 
trying  to  establish,  not  that  the  class  to  which  they  belong  is  su- 
perior to,  but  that  it  is  not  in  any  essential  respect  inferior  to  the 
clergy,  a  sure  proof  that,  with  some  exceptions,  it  is.  So  with  the 
equality  of  the  hexes.  It  is  a  damaging  confession  of  inferiority 
that  ladies  can  only  try  to  establish  their  fitness  to  attempt  some 
of  the  things  now  restricted  to  men.  No  man  is  called  upon  to 
defend  his  sex,  or  to  do  battle  for  its  rights.  Who  questions  the 
ability  of  men  to  do  anything  women  can  successfully  attempt  \ 

Too  much  has  nevertheless  been  made  of  the  undoubted  in- 
feriority of  the  female  se^.    Many  women  are  as  tall  and  robust 
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3  average  men,  while  soaie  in  stature  and  strength  far  surpass  the 
aajority  of  men.  So,  in  like  manner,  not  a  few  ladies  are  com- 
>etent,  in  all  the  intellectual  qualifications  for  success  in  lite,  to 
lold  their  own  with  any  competitors,  and,  here  and  there,  one  is 
ound  who  would  distance  nearly  all  rivals.  The  question  is  seldom 
airly  debated.  By  the  one  party  the  acknowledged  abilities  and 
iterling  worth  of  a  handful  of  illustrious  women  are  assumed  to 
epresent  what  all  women  might  be  under  favourable  circumstances. 
By  the  other  party  the  greater  average  strength,  physical  and 
nental,  of  men  is  compared  with  the  smaller  average  strength  of 
vomen,  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  The  question 
it  issue  is  not  whether  some  women  are  competent  to  fill  the  high- 
est oiBces  in  the  state,  and  to  leave  their  mark  on  tlie  age  in  which 
hey  live,  but  whether  large  numbers  are  able  to  acquit  them- 
elves  creditably  and  successfully  in  the  routine  of  trades  and  pro- 
essions,  not  requiring  exceptional  talents.  To  this  there  is  only 
>ne  answer;  and  no  one,  who  has  fairly  used  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation, can  deny  that  there  are  many  such  women.  Now,  just 
)eeause  there  are  many  occupations  for  which  women  are  fit,  and 
a  which  they  succeed  as  well  as  men,  we  can  contend  that  greater 
cope  should  be  given  them.  The  rights  of  women,  I  take  it,  are 
lot  the  concession  of  their  superiority  to  or  equality  with  men,  but 
be  permission  to  enter  upon  callings  for  which  they  are  eminently 
[ualified,  and  in  which  a  competence  would  await  them.  In  this 
jroad  sense  their  rights  have  not  been  conceeded. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  nor  more  distressing  than  for  ladies 
»f  all  ages  and  degrees  of  education  to  be  debarred  by  custom  from 
upporting  themselves ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  nothing  to 
»ccupy  their  time  and  call  forth  their  sympathies.  Worse  far, 
lowever,  than  the  evils  of  idleness  are  those  of  poverty,  from  which 
nany  delicately-nurtured  and  high-principled  women  are  only 
escued  by  imprudent  or  unsuitable  marriages.  Everyone  is  begin- 
ling  to  feel  that  women  not  possessed  of  an  independence,  ought 
lot  to  be  compelled,  nolens  volens,  to  resort  to  marriage  as  their  sole 
efuge  from  neglect  and  abject  depcDdence  in  early  life,  and 
ontempt  and  misery  when  old  age  approaches.  A  uiarried  life 
hould  be  cheerfully  entered  upon,  and  mercenary  motives  ought 
0  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  certainly  should  not  be  the  one 
object  in  life  of  the  majority  of  women,  and  their  sole  escape  from 
K)verty  and  sorrow.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  intend  to  reflect  in 
he  smallest  degree  on  the  married  state,  or  to  deny  that,  as  the 
nistress  of  the  household,  the  mother  of  the  family,  and  the  con. 
oler  and  sustainer  of  hur  husband,  a  woman  is  doing  her  work 
>ravely  and  thoroughly,  and  in  her  right  sphere. 

But,  then,  many  gentle  und  excellent  women  are,  from  a  variety 
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of  circumstances  unfit  for  marriage  ;  many  have  few  opportunities 
of  associating  with  men  with  whom  they  could  be  happy ;  some 
prefer  single  life,  while,  not  a  few,  from  the  greater  number 
of  women  than  men,  are  debarred  from  marrying.  Why  should 
these  women  be  compelled  to  plunge  recklessly  into  matrimony,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  to  make  futile  attempts 
to  do  so,  though  knowing  all  the  time  their  unfitness  for  marriage 
and  shrinking  from  it.  To  compel  every  young  man  to  begin 
housekeepiog  before  circumstances  justify  him  in  taking  such  a 
fatal  step,  would  not  be  more  unreasonable  than  our  custom  of 
making  an  early  marriage  the  primary  object  of  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  girls. 

To  say  that  many  women  would  sooner  or  later  marry,  even 
among  those  who,  at  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  qualified 
themselves  for  and  entered  upon  the  actual  practice  of  a  profession  or 
trade,  is  no  real  objection.  Nor  is  it  true  that  constant  derange, 
ments  would  occur  in  oflSces  and  professions  by  the  withdrawal  of 
women  trained  at  great  expense.  Least  of  all  is  it  posaible  to 
show  that  the  money  expended  in  tnxining  lady  doctors  or  clerks 
would  be  thrown  entirely  away.  Education  is  never  thrown  away, 
however  expensive ;  and  every  woman  who  passed  a  few  years  at 
any  occupation  would  thereby  be  much  better  qualified  for  the 
management  of  a  household. 

Were  it  certainly  known  beforehand  that  every  woman  who 
might  choose  a  business  or  a  profession  would  ultimately  desert  it 
for  marriage,  it  would  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  proposed  innova- 
tion.  In  early  life  girls  would  gain  that  experience  and  self. 
reliance,  that  sense  of  justice,  that  accuracy,  that  power  of  com- 
manding, which,  as  Canon  Kingsley  so  well  observed,  women  seldom 
possess,  and  thus  they  would  subsequently  be  better  qualified  for 
the  difiicult  and  delicate  work  of  managing  a  household.  Before 
marriage,  moreover,  girls  usefully  employed  would  be  in  a  position 
to  assist  aged  parents  or  widowed  mothers,  and  would  be  spared 
the  degradation  of  husband  hunting,  the  vilest  of  all  occupations, 
though  a  pursuit  in  which  marvellous  ingenuity  and  perseverance 
are,  often  with  unhappy  consequences,  unfortunately  displayed.  It 
is  not  an  objection  to  entering  a  professional  career  that  many 
oflScers  and  barristers  retire  at  the  end  of  a  dozen  years.  Why 
then  should  a  lady  who  had  passed  six  or  eight  years  as  a  clerk  be 
the  worse  wife  or  mother  ? 

No  one  who  maintains  the  right  of  every  woman,  not  disqualified 
by  physical  or  mental  infirmity,  to  select  her  path  in  the  world  and 
to  be  able  to  earn  a]  competence,  for  one  instantj^  supposes  that 
the  majority  of  women  would,  at  any  time,  compete  with  men  for 
occupation  and  position.    The  number  willing  to  do  so  might  in 
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the  aggregate  be  krge ;  but  it  would  never  exceed  a  small  per- 
centage  of  the  sex.  Were  it,  however,  hereafter  found  that  a  larger 
proportion  than  seems  probable  would  decline  to  marry,  is  it  certain 
that  that  would  be  a  cause  of  regret  or  apprehension  ?  The  popula- 
tion of  this  country  could  be  mainuiined  at  its  present  high  figure 
were  the  annual  number  of  marriages  diminished  by  many  thousands. 
With  more  freedom  on  the  part  of  women  to  marry  or  to  remain 
single,  there  would  be  fewer  ill-assorted  unions  and  less  poverty, 
and  the  social  position  and  influence  for  good  of  the  female  sex 
would  materially  improve. 

The  right  of  women  to  think  and  choose  for  themselves  being 
cheerfully  and  unreservedly  conceded,  the  question  presents  itself 
for  what  employments  are  they  peculiarly  qualified.  The  an^^wer 
is  any  not  requiring  greater  physical  strength  than  the  majority  of 
women  possess;  this  would  comprise  an  immense  number  of 
occupations,  professional,  commercial,  and  manual.  While,  accord- 
ingly, I  do  not  deny  that  the  biirriers  closing  the  three  learned 
professions,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  callings,  not  by  the  vulgar 
reputed  so  honourable,  should  be  removed,  so  that  admission  should 
be  equally  open  to  both  sexes,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  some  cases 
the  disadvantages  might  not  outweigh  the  advantages.  A  peculiar 
and  disagreeable  shrillness  of  voice  makes  lady  speakers  and 
preachers  less  acceptable  to  their  hearers  than  one  could  desire.  It 
is  just  possible  that  use  would  reconcile  us  to  even  greater  evils  ; 
but  observation  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  the  female  voice  is 
not  adapted  for  public  speaking,  and  that  objection  is  generally 
made  to  it.  The  trying  scenes  and  great  uncertainty  of  a  medical 
career,  the  severe  labour,  and  very  great  exposure  inseparable  from 
general  practice,  particularly  in  country  places,  would  seem  to 
point  out  that,  speaking  generally,  ladies  could  rarely  do  worse  than 
become  doctors.  Still,  whatever  the  undoubted  objections  to  fling, 
ing  open  all  occupations  to  the  untrammelled  competition  of  the  two 
sexes,  whatever  the  manifest  disqualifications  of  the  majority  of 
educated  women  for  the  professions  of  medicine  and  divinity,  the 
right  of  entry  should  invariably  be  accorded  to  those  among  them 
who  gave  proof  of  possessing  the  requisite  theoretical  knowledge, 
without  which  no  one  should  be  admissible. 

The  various  branches  of  the  law  should,  moreover,  be  thrown 
open.  It  might  need  a  powerful  imagination  to  enable  us  to 
picture  to  ourselves  lady  barristers  and  attorneys  creditably  and 
successfully  acquitting  themselves  in  law  courts,  and  passing  uncon- 
taminated  through  the  miseries  of  a  lawyer's  life  ;  but  those  women 
whose  inclination  and  ability  induced  them  to  select  these  walks  in 
life  should  not  be  hindered.  The  onus  of  deciding  between  male 
and  female  candidates  for  pt)pular  support  should  rest  with  the 
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sound  common  sense  and  discrimination  of  the  country  ;  it  certiiuly 
should  not  even  be  discussed  l»y  professional  governing  bodies,  alwa)^ 
prejudiced  and  intolerant  enemies  of  progress  and  inuovation. 

Why,  in  all  discussions  on  the  fitness  of  women  for  occupations 
from  which  they  are  now  jealously  excluded,  should  the  supporters 
of  the  existing  btate  of  things  make  much  of  objections  basal  oa 
the  probable  unpopularity  of  lady  surgeons  and  preachers  ?  Why 
should  the  opponents  of  the  agitati)n  harp  on  the  physical 
disqualifications  cf  women?  These  are  surely  matters  that  should 
be  left  to  be  settled  by  experience.  Should  it  hereafter  be  found 
that  women  were  from  any  cause  unfit  for  the  ocjupations  many 
of  them  are  desirous  of  entering,  is  it  probable  that  others  would 
court  the  same  certain  failure  ?  No  one  in  his  senses  will  employ 
women  unless  they  acquit  themselves  reasonably  well,  and  command 
and  retain  the  confidence  of  their  clients.  The  nation  has  nothing 
to  do  with  these  objections  :  time  will  dispose  of  them  one  way  or 
another. 

But  having  regard  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
educated  women  who  would  be  qualified  for  and  would  care  to 
enter  the  three  professions,  remembering,  moreover,  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  in  any  of  them,  the  removal  of  the  obstacles 
impeding  the  admission  of  ladies  would  not  in  any  large  sense  solve 
the  question  of  the  employment  of  educated  women.  The  un- 
reasonable  prominence  unfortunately  given  to  the  learned  professions, 
at  the  present  time,  blinds  the  country  to  the  respectability  and 
manifest  advantages  of  other  walks  in  life,  fully  as  honourable  and 
decidedly  more  lucrative.  Young  ladies  of  refinement  and  liberal 
education  are  not  in  any  great  numbers,  I  apprehend,  likely  to  find 
congenial  and  remunerative  professional  occupation,  unless  they 
have  the  command  of  ample  funds.  Now,  although  many  men  of 
good  expectations,  and  some  with  a  large  fortune  take  to  medicine 
and  the  bar,  it  is  for  obvious  reasons  questionable  whether,  under 
similar  circumstances,  ladies  would  do  the  same.  The  women  for 
whom  employment  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  are  those  who 
possess  refinement,  a  liberal  education,  and  sound  common  sense, 
but  have  not  a  superfluity  of  this  world's  goods,  and  these  ar« 
precisely  the  people  for  whom  a  professional  career  presents  few 
openings.  It  is  sorry  work  in  a  profession  trying  to  live  on  the 
small  earnings  which  for  the  first  ten  years  are  all  that  can  be 
expected. 

No  reasonable  objection  could  be  made  to  literary  pursuits  being 
undertaken  by  ladies.  Surely  a  succesful  author  is  on  a  level  with 
the  most  distinguished  lawyers  and  physicians.  But  of  all  profes- 
sions literature  is  the  least  remunerative  and  the  most  uncertain. 
No  one  can  write  magazine  and  review  articles  as  he  would  prescribe 
for  patients.     It  is  still  more  difficult  to  produce  books  from  which 
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the  author  gets  a  solid  pecuniary  return .  But  literature  is  and  has 
long  been  as  fully  open  to  ladies  as  it  can  possibly  be.  Many 
contributions  from  the  pens  of  ladies  appear  every  month  in 
magazines,  and  there  are  several  well-known  lady  editors. 

Literature  ought  not  to  be  and  cannot  successfully  be  followed 
by  large  numbers  of  persons  who  take  to  it  with  the  visionary  hope 
of  making  money.  No  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  look 
behind  the  scenes  would  admit  that  authorship  could  provide  per- 
manent and  lucrative  employment  for  more  than  a  handful  of  women, 
who  could  generally  in  other  ways,  with  less  trouble  and  fewer  dis- 
appointments, make  far  more. 

The  fine  arts,  the  education  of  the  young,  and  many  branches 
of  commerce,  are  occupations  that  might  be  much  more  frequently 
chosen  by  ladies,  and  in  these  ways  suitable  openings  would  be  fouud 
for  many  thousands,  who  could  never  hope  to  succeed  in  the  profes- 
sions. After  all,  perhaps,  not  even  the  stront^est  opponents  of  tlie 
proposed  changes  have  any  conception  how  few  women  of  the 
wealthier  classes  would  apply  themselves  energetically  to  master 
the  technicalities  of  the  higher  occupations.  There  might  not  be 
more  than  a  few  Ihundreds,  or  thousands  at  the  outside,  who 
would  determine  to  stick  to  a  profession  for  life,  and  stand  or  fall 
by  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  censure  the  professional  classes  for 
their  undisguised  repugnance  to  admit  qualified  women  to  their 
ranks,  when  we  notice  how  strong  the  opposition  is  in  occupations 
to  which  the  admission  of  ladies  would  be  easy,  and  would  not 
necessitate  radical  changes.  As  long  as  merchants,  bankers,  and 
influential  tradesmen  stubbornly  set  their  faces  against  employing 
competent  female  clerks  and  assistants,  how  can  we  expect  that, 
considering  the  manifest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  revolutionary 
step,  the  medical  corporations  should  hold  out  a  helping  hand  ? 
Human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  as  in 
a  banker  or  a  manufacturer. 

That,  however,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  admitting  ladies  to 
the  professions  are  less  than  generally  supposed,  and  that  they 
could  soon  be  removed,  were  they  resolutely  encountered,  is  proved 
by  the  astonishing  unanimity  with  which  the  clergy.  Established  and 
Nonconformist,  support  the  right  of  women  to  practise  medicine, 
and  point  out  how  apparently  insuperable  obstacles  might  be  over- 
come. On  the  other  hand,  few  medical  practitioners  can  for  the 
life  of  them  see  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  ladies  taking  orders, 
and  reading  sermons  as  uninteresting  as  those  with  which  many 
country  rectors  and  vicars  favour  their  patient  congregations ;  nor 
does  it  seem  to  call  for  much  ability  or  energy  to  receive  the  tithes 
of  even  the  largest  parish,  and  in  return  to  oppose  progress  and 
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political  and  religious  freedom.  For  that  matter,  plenty  of  simple- 
minded,  innocent  young  ladies  would  make  charming  curate,  and 
their  fondness  for  banners,  vestments,  and  processions  would  not  be 
less  remarkable  than  that  of  some  of  the  younger  male  clergy,  who 
in  due  course  settle  down  into  very  harmless  and  unobtrusive 
cathedral  dignitaries.  But,  pleasantry  apart,  the  professions  will 
soon  be  open  to  ladies. 

The  humbler  classes  of  women  find  ready  employment  in 
factories  and  as  servants  ;  openings,  too,  are  gradually  being  made 
for  a  more  intelligent  class  as  third-class  clerks,  while  in  some 
kinds  of  shops  many  women  are  employed.  But,  for  the  best- 
educated  and  most  refined  young  women  in  the  land,  the  sisters  and 
daughters  of  gentlemen  of  good  social  standing  and  fair  income, 
there  are  absolutely  no  openings  ;  in  saying  this  I  speak  advisedly. 
As  contributors  to  magazines,  a  few  women  of  this  class  may  occupy 
their  time,  though  they  do  not  thereby  earn  what  would  support  a 
servant ;  a  fe'v7  may  find  situations  as  governesses ;  and  a  still  smaller 
number  may,  from  giving  an  occasional  music  or  drawing  lesson, 
obtain  a  little  pocket-money.  Anything  like  certain,  remunerative, 
and  as  the  world  judges  respectable,  occupation  for  the  daughters 
of  clergymen,  barristers,  and  opulent  commercial  men  does  not 
exist. 

A  situation  as  governess  in  a  good  class  family  is  anything  but 
agreeable  to  a  girl  of  spirit,  who  may  belong  to  the  same  grade  in 
life  as  her  employers.  To  be  a  governess  in  the  house  of  a  trades- 
man generally  has  drawbacks  few  gentlemen  would  voluntarily 
face,  and  why  should  ladies  be  expected  to  be  less  independent  ? 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  one  situation  there  are  fifty  competent 
and  four  times  that  number  of  incompetent  applicants.  The  salary 
paid  to  governesses  is  accordingly  cut  down  to  a  ridiculously  low 
figure,  and  in  some  instances  is  not  larger  than  that  of  a  housemaid. 
In  thousands  of  families,  moving  in  the  most  exclusive  social 
circles,  some  kind  of  employment,  not  entailing  loss  of  status,  is 
found  for  the  sons,  while  the  daughters  are  perforce  obliged  to 
fritter  away  youth  and  energies,  vainly  trying  to  get  an  eligible 
offer  of  marriage,  though  it  would  be  better  for  them,  and  would  in 
some  cases  materially  add  to  the  family  income  were  they  able  to 
obtain  suitable  and  remunerative  employmept.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  difficulty  of  providing  work  for  ladies  has  given 
undue  prominence  to  the  advantages  the  medical  profession  is 
erroneously  supposed  to  oflPer.. 

Young  girls  especially  suffijr  from  ennui.  With  nothing  to 
occupy  their  time,  and  with  no  taste  for  serious,  earnest  study, 
their  minds  are  given  to  frivolous  amusements,  and  religious  ex- 
citement  of  the  worst  description.      It  is  among  the  weU-to-dp 
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young  ladies  of  their  congregations  that  the  Ritualistic  clergy  have 
found  iheir  warmest  admirers  and  most  zealous  converts.  It  is 
these  women,  weary  of  the  monotony  of  home  life,  who  flock  to  the 
church  on  vigils^  fasts,  and  festivals,  and  imbibe  exaggerated  notions 
of  the  sanctity  of  their  priestly  advisers  and  of  the  importance  of 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Should  this  country  return  to  its  ancient 
faith,  it  will  be  because,  from  the  want  of  suitable  employment, 
immense  numbers  of  women  have  given  their  minds  to  the 
puerilities  of  the  High  Church  Party,  and  have  carefully  watered 
and  tended  the  seed  their  religious  teachers  have  implanted  in  their 
susceptible  and  unreasoning  minds. 

1  venture  to  think,  though  my  gallantry  will  probably  bo  called 
in  question,  that  young  women  especially  require  the  sobe  innf, 
healthful  discipline  of  regular  employment  to  fit  them  for  the  work 
of  life.  Their  quickness, — or,  to  use  a  very  expressive  word,  smart- 
ness— no  one  will  question  ;  but  their  accuracy  and  determination 
are  less  conspicuous,  while  their  power  of  making  continuous  pro. 
gress  is  very  small.  They  need,  perhaps  not  more  than,  but 
certainly  as  much  as  young  men,  the  sobering  training  that  regular 
and  responsible  employment  alone  gives.  They  requure  to  have 
their  self-reliance  developed  and  strengthened.  They  must,  in 
short,  by  taking  part  at  an  early  age  in  the  rough  competition  of 
life,  learn  to  be  the  equals  of  man,  his  companions,  advisers,  and 
comforters,  not  his  playthings  nor  his  inferiors. 

The  suggestions  not  unfrequently  made  that  young  ladies  in 
large  numbers  could  find  employment  as  dispensers,  trained  nurses, 
and  teachers  in  Board  schools  are  good,  but,  like  going  out  as 
governesses,  they  generally  take  the  girl  away  from  home  at  an 
early  age.  She  loses  the  loving  protection  of  her  father's  home, 
and  the  tender  guidance  of  her  mother,  when  she  most  needs  them. 
Besides,  even  these  suggestions  would  not,  were  they  carried  into 
practice,  meet  the  difficulty,  for,  as  long  as  trade  is  disparaged,  who 
can  expect  that  the  rector's  large  family  of  daughters  will  learn 
dispensing,  while  their  brothers  would  not  for  the  world  deign  to 
keep  a  respectable  dispensing  establishment?  Who,  again,  can 
think  that  the  physician's  sisters  will  take  charge  of  a  Board  school, 
when  a  shopkeeper's  daughter  would  not?  Some  regard — in 
devising  means  of  employment  for  educated  women — must  be  paid 
to  the  prejudices  of  society,  and  no  suggestion  will  be  listened  to, 
which  is  not  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion. 

The  kind  of  employment  required  is  unquestionably  something 
which,  while  respectable,  certain,  and  easy,  does  not  entail  the  sacri- 
ficeof  social  status.  What  could  more  thoroughly  answer  these  require, 
ipei^ts  than  the  clerkships  in  banks,  merchants'  offices,  and  the  larger 
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factories  1  Nor  do  insui)erable  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  1  It 
has  long  been  a  ground  of  regret  that  clerks — a  class  numbering  in 
the  aggregate  some  hundreds  of  thousands — are  in  no  way  imited 
in  a  trades  union.  They  have  accordingly  been  debarred  from 
attempting  to  improve  their  position,  curtail  their  hours  of  em- 
ployment,  and  increase  their  salaries.  Bat  the  isolation  of  offices 
admirably  adapts  them  for  the  change  proposed.  There  must  be 
in  all  large  towns  many  employers  who  could  ultimately  throw 
twenty  or  more  situations  open  to  young  ladies,  which  would  entail 
little  loss  of  social  consideration.  Female  clerks  could  go  down  to 
their  offices  in  the  morning,  and  return  home  in  the  evening  just 
like  their  brothers,  and  often  in  company  with  them.  In  LoDdon 
and  Liverpool  there  ought  to  be  thousands  of  these  situations, 
which,  if  women  are  in  any  degree  the  equals  of  men,  should  not 
tax  the  physical  endurance  or  mental  calibre  of  the  former  any 
more  than  they  do  those  of  the  latter.  By  the  way,  the  female 
clerks  employed  in  the  Post-office  are  quick,  neat,  and  singularly 
obliging,  and  apparently  do  their  work  better  than  men. 

Then  there  are  the,'government  offices.  Now,  of  all  employers,  the 
government  least  dreads  trades  unionism  and  opposition.  What 
could  be  easier  than  that  a  certain  number  of  posts  in  all  public 
offices,  and  not  in  the  post-office  only^  should  be  set  apart  for 
women  ?  Many  solicitors,  moreover  (were  they  disposed  to  do  so), 
have  the  power  to  employ  one  or  more  educated  women. 

These  do  not  exhaust  all  the  light,  respectable  occupations  for 
which  educated  women  are  undoubtedly  thoroughly  competent. 

In  one  or  other  of  the  ways  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  employing 
ladies  might  in  five  years  be  solved,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time 
many  thousands  of  them  could  obtain  situations,  which  it  would  be 
no  disgrace  to  hold.  But  what  would  become  of  the  young  men 
who  would  fail  to  get  occupation  in  offices  and  banks  ?  The  com- 
petition is  already  severe  and  the  remuneration  low  ;  would  it  be 
prudent  or  just  to  increase  that  competition,  and  to  run  the  risk  of 
further  reducing  the  salaries  ?  The  only  possible  answer  is  that 
the  interests  of  the  many  must  not  bo  sacrificed  to  those  of  the 
few.  Women  in  thousands  require  situations,  entailing  no  loss  of 
respectability,  and  securing  to  them  a  fixed  income,  with  none  of 
the  expenses  and  competition  of  the  professions,  and  few  of  the 
hardships  of  the  life  of  a  governess.  The  occupations  I  have 
enumerated  offer  these  advantages,  and  therefore  the  young  men, 
displaced  to  make  way  for  women,  being  fit  for  rougher  employments, 
would  have  to  turn  their  attention  to  them.  In  the  Ions-run  the 
utilisation  of  the  labour  of  large  numbers  of  women,  now  wasting 
their  time  in  novel  reading  and  frivolous  amusement,  would  largely 
add   to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  communitjr.     It  would, 
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moreover,  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  were  young  men  less 
addicted  to  selecting  what  are  reputed  to  be  genteel  occupations — 
employments  not  exactly  ranking  as  professions,  and  not  demanding 
for  their  successful  prosecution  superior  skill  or  energy,  but 
recognised  as  respectable  because  any  well-dressed  person  can  at 
once  enter  on  them.  Were  the  competition  of  ladies  for  clerkships 
to  drive  [large  numbers  of  men  from  a  walk  in  life  rarely  offering 
opportunities  for  success  and  the  display  of  conspicuous  ability, 
and  to  compel  them  to  choose  callings  with  better  prospects,  the 
whole  nation  would  gain,  and  there  would  be  a  speedy  diminution 
in  the  number  of  underpaid  clerks — as  poverty-stricken  and  de- 
pendent a  class  as  any  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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THE  DERBY  I 
OR,     MY     FRENCH 

BY  J.  LORAINB  HE] 

When  I  first  saw  my  French  Cousin  \ 
curly-haired  young  fellow  of  about  two 
plenty  of  fun  and  daring  in  his  eye  ;  bt 
about  mouth  and  chin. 

I  called  him  my  French  cousin  pa] 
educated  in  France,  and  partly  because 
strong  French  accent ;  but  he  was  no  m 
is  true  we  were  both  French  by  desce 
the  same  name.     He  was  called  Charles, 

Our  family  was  not  only  of  French 
religion,  and  as  it  had  been  originally 
should  enter  the  priesthood,  he  had  beei 
Donai  to  complete  his  education.     Here 
a  decided  disinclination  to  become  a  p: 
the  French  language  and  literature  (i 
said  to  impart  such  knowledge),  and  a 
Latin.     On  the  other  hand,  he  almost 
tongue.     But  it  might,  perhaps,  by  som 
as  a  compensation  for  this  loss  that  h< 
some   doubtful  accomplishments,  such 
billiard  and  card-playing,  and  an  almos 
kinds  of  gambling. 

On  his  return  to  England  Mrs.  Gaut 
my  French  cousin,  articled  her  son  C 
doatingly  fond,  to  an  attorney  (they  we 
solicitors  in  those  days),  with  whom  he 
is  to  say,  he  would  go  to  the  oflSce  when 
long  as  suited  him,  and  as  on  those  occ 
the  oflBce  with  his  presence  he  worked 
feeble  interest  in  his  profession  and  in 
office,  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that 
had  but  little  practical  acquaintance  wil 
sion,  and  that  whatever  fond  hopes  hii 
taken  into  partnership  and  marrying  hi 
not  very  likely  to  be  realised. 

In  effect  the  lawyer  called  my  cousir 
luutiouiug  him  to  a  seat,  said — 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Gautier,  you  are  no^ 
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practice  on  your  own  account.  When  you  first  came  here,  I  hoped 
that  you  might  some  day  be  associated  with  me  as  a  partner  ;  but 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  since  altered  my  intention  ;  for  as  you 
have  given  us  so  little  of  your  time,  aal  of  the  ability  which  you 
undoubtedly  possess,  I  can  only  suppose  that  you  have  some  other 
and  perhaps  more  profitable  pursuit  which  claims  more  of  your 
attention  than  you  seem  to  think  our  profession  merits.  At  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  but  think,  as  I  have  more  than  once  before 
taken  occasion  to  state,  that  it  is  a  thousand  pities  you  did  not 
choose  some  path  in  life  more  congenial  to  your  tastes,  or  that 
having  once  chosen  our  profession,  you  did  not  throw  yourself  more 
heartily  into  it.  It  is  not  even  yet  too  late  to  redeem  some  of  the 
time  I  cannot  but  think  you  have  wasted,  and  with  your  undoubted 
ability  and  quickness  much  might  still  be  achieved.*' 

"  I  regret,  sir,"  replied  Charles,  **  that  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  spare  so  much  of  my  time  as  you  might  have  wished  lo  the 
business  of  the  oflSce  ;  but  at  least  you  must  a(]mit  that  in  what  I 
have  done  I  have  liever  given  you  reason  to  find  fault.  I  have,  as 
you  say,  other  pursuits,  which,  it  is  true,  absorb  a  great  deal  of 
time;  but  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  time  which  I  have  devoted 
to  them  has  not  been  altogether  unprofitably  spent.  You  will, 
under  these  circumstances,  perhaps,  modify  the  views  which  you 
appear  to  have  formed  as  to  my  conduct  while  with  you.*' 

**  So  far,''  rejoined  the  attorney,  **as  the  way  in  which  you 
have  performed  the  work  with  which  you  have  been  entrusted 
while  here  is  concerned,  I  admit  that  you  have  always  been  careful 
and  correct.  At  the  same  time,  I  fear  that  you  have  never  shown 
any  great  amount  of  readiness  to  work  except  when  work  has  been 
put  before  you,  and  have  never  evinced  any  very  ardent  desire 
thoroughly  to  master  your  profession.  However,  I  will  not  say 
anything  more  at  this  time ;  but  trust  you  will  see  the  necessity  for 
the  exercise  of  more  energy  and  perseverence  in  the  future,  without 
which,  all  talents  are  but  little  use.  With  regard  to  your  other 
pursuits,  I  shall  ask  you  no  questions,  as  I  suppose  they  can  only 
be  such  as  may  be  followed  by  a  gentleman  with  honour  as  well  as 
profit." 

Gautier  slightly  changed  colour  at  this  last  remark  ;  whether 
because  of  some  latent  doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  strictly 
honourable  character  of  those  other  pursuits  to  which  allusion  had 
been  made,  or  because  he  thought  he  detected  a  slightly  ironical 
tone  in  the  attorney's  voice,  it  boots  not  to  inquire.  He  seemed  in 
no  humour  to  prolong  the  interview  with  his  late  master ;  and  so 
they  parted  with,  it  may  be,  a  secret  feeling  of  misgiving  as  to  the 
future  on  both  sides,  but  at  least  on  one. 

That  same  evening  after  we  had  finished  tea  and  were  seated 
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round  the  fire — for  it  was  winter  and  a  bitter  cold  night — a  knock 
came  at  the  street-door. 

**  That's  Charles/'  said  my  father;  *'his  time's  up  to-day,  and 
he's  coming  to  receive  our  congratulations,  I  suppose,  on  being  out 
of  bondage." 

The  door  of  the  room  opened  and  admitted  Gautier  and  his 
mother. 

"Congratulate  me,"  said  he,  '*at  being  my  own  master  at 
last!" 

**  Why,  my  dear  boy,"  said  my  father,  laughingly,  **  If  you  are 
not  your  own  master  I  don't  think  anybody  else  is,  or  ever  was,  for 
that  matter.  I  fancy  you  have  always  had  very  much  your  own 
way.  However,  I  congratulate  you  on  being  at  last  a  full-fledged, 
legal  bird  of  prey,  privileged  to  dip  your  beak  into  any  one's  pocket 
who  may  feel  disposed  to  go  to  law  (and,  Heaven  knows,  how  many 
there  are  with  that  fatal  propensity)  and  to  draw  up  wonderful  bills 
of  costs,  the  reading  of  which,  always  excites  a  feeling  of  admira- 
tion at  the  number  of  items  which  can  be  made  to  cost  exactly  six- 
and-eightpence,  and  which  were  never  dreamt  of  in  the  philo- 
sophy  of  any  non-legal  mind." 

*'  It's  all  very  amusing,  I  daresay,  to  talk  like  that ;  but  a  man 
must  get  his  clients  first  before  he  can  charge  them,"  rejoined 
Charles.  *'  You  may  take  a  house  and  put  a  brass-plate  on  your 
door,  with  '  Mr.  So  and  So,  Attorney,'  on  it ;  but  that  won't  always 
bring  clients." 

**But,  my  dear,  Charlea,"  interposed  my  mother;  "how  do 
other  people  get  on  ?  I'm  sure  I  always  had  an  idea  that  the  law 
was  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all  professions." 

"  Well,  aunt,  so  it  is  when  you  get  into  the  swim,"  rejoined 
Charles  ;  "  but  I  don't  fancy  that  an  ordinary  sort  of  fellow  like 
me  stands  a  chance  without  he  buys  a  practice." 

**  And  why  then  should  you  not  buy  a  practice, dear  Charles?" 
asked  his  mother.  *'  If  that  be  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your 
success  in  life,  it  can,  I  think,  be  surmounted." 

"Yes,  if  one  had  but  the  wherewithal,"  said  Charles,  somewhat 
moodily. 

"  But,  Charles,"  interposed  my  father,  "you  must  not  forget  that 
something  more  than  money  is  required  to  ensure  success.  Industry 
and  integrity  are  absolutely  necessary.  Without  these  the  money 
invested  in  a  practice  would  only  be  thrown  away." 

**  How  you  go  on,  Uncle  !"  exclaimed  Charles,  *'  you  talk  as  if 
I  were  a  regular  scamp  !" 

**I  am  sorry,"  said  my  father,  **  that  my  remark  oflfends,  for 
no  offence  was  meant.  It  was,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  utter  so 
mauifiest  a  truism.     And  you  have  surely  lived  long  enough  in  the 
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world  to  judge  what  line  of  conduct  is  likely  to  be  crowned  with 
success.'* 

Alas,  too  many  pe(jple  in  the  world  while  knowing  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  what  line  of  conduct  is  likely  tx)  be  crowned  with 
success,  yet  knowing  or  thinking  that  this  same  lino  of  conduct  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  a  little  trouble  and  personal  incon- 
vcnience,  wilfully  abandon  it  for  a  different  line  altogether  which 
bears  a  promise  of  a  more  speedy  success  and  a  richer  prize,  a  prize, 
however,  which  most  often  evades  the  grasp  of  the  rash  pursuer,  or 
becomes  his  only  to  ensure  his  temporal,  and  perhaps  eternal  ruin. 
"  Cursed  is  he  who  maketh  haste  to  become  rich.*' 

Well,  the  idea  of  purchasing  a  practice  was  apparently 
abandoned  by  my  cousin,  now  living  at  home  with  his  mother, 
whose  income  was  derived  from  the  interest  of  about  ten  thousand 
pounds  left  by  her  late  husband,  an  oflScer  in  the  army.  Charles 
took  an  oflBce  within  a  mile  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  in  which  (at 
that  time  fashionable)  locality  his  mother  resided.  But  clients  did 
not  come  to  him.  Yet  his  office  was  not  deserted  ;  for,  if  he  had  no 
visitors  who  required  his  advice  in  legal  matters,  yet  there  was  no 
lack  of  others  of  a  more  dubious  character.  The  individuals  who 
called  upon  Charles  were  not,  as  a  rule,  those  who  would  be  readily 
taken  for  gentlemen.  Their  Newmarket-cut  coats,  the  cock  of 
their  hats,  and  their  appearance  generally,  had  that  indescribable 
horsey  look  which  has  characterised  the  betting  fraternity  time  out 
of  mind. 

I  believe  it  had  been  at  one  time  the  wish  of  my  father  and 
Charles's  mother,  that  my  cousin  should  marry  my  sister  Sophia, 
who  was  at  time  about  eighteen  ;  for  when  Charles  first  came  back 
from  France,  his  good  looks  and  polite  manners  had  made  a  favour- 
able impression  on  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  But  how 
different  was  the  man  of  three-and-twenty  from  the  youth  of 
seventeen  ?  Habits  of  dissipation,  and  the  company  of  betting- 
men  and  jockeys,  had  much  corrupted  those  good  manners  which 
he  once  possessed ;  and  his  language  was  now  frequently  coarse  and 
almost  harsh,  and  his  address  brusque.  The  few  accomplishments 
he  had  once  cultivated,  such  as  music  and  drawing,  were  first 
neglected,  and  after  a  time  abandoned  altogether.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  love  of  gambling,  which  had  been  whetted  by  one  or  two 
lucky  hits,  daily  gained  a  more  complete  mastery  over  him,  which 
no  losses  could  now  weaken. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprisiog  that  my  father  should  feel  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  happiness  of  a  marriage  with  a  young  man  of 
the  stamp  which  Charles  was  gradually  acquiring;  although  all 
this  time,  while  he  could  see  the  change  in  my  cousin,  my  father 
did  not  know  the  principal  cause  of  it.    He  feared^  from  the  accounts 
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which  Mrs.  Gautier  gave  of  her  son's  irregular  habits,  that  he  had 
some  dissipated  companions,  but  he  did  not  yet  know  that  his 
nephew  was  a  blackleg. 

**  Mother!'*  said  Charles,  one  day  to  Mrs.  Gautier.  "  Mother, 
I  have  good  news  for  you  :  I  have  just  heard  of  a  famous  chamce  of 
getting  on  in  my  profession." 

"That  is  indeed  good  news,  my  dear!**  said  Mrs.  Gautier. 
'*  But  pray  tell  me  all  about  it.     Have  you  got  a  client  V* 

"  No ;  but  I  have  heard  of  a  chance  of  becoming  a  partner  in  a 
first-rate  firm,**  replied  Charles. 

**  I  was  sure  that  you  would  get  something  go'xl  sooner  or  later. 
I  have  often  said  to  your  uncle  that  your  abilities  would  be  appre- 
ciated at  their  proper  value  some  day ;  but  he  always  shook  his 
head.     Well,  and  who  is  it  who  wants  to  have  you  as  partner?*' 

"Oh,  how  you  run  on!  Nobody  wants  to  have  me  as  a 
partner,  as  far  as  I  know.  But  I  have  seen  an  advertisement  for 
a  partner  to  join  a  firm  of  solicitors,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
investment  if  you  could  advance  me  the  money.  I  have  now  been 
two  years  in  practice,  but  I  can  bring  you  very  little  money  out  of 
what  I  made.**  This  was  true  enough.  He  not  only  brought  nothing 
home,  but  was  continually  asking  his  mother  for  advances  to  pay 
his  debts.  "  You  see,  my  dear  mother,"  he  went  on,  '*  I  am  getting 
quite  tired  ofbeiug  such  a  burden  upon  you,  and  I  must  really 
exert  myself  to  do  something  to  raise  the  wind  a  little." 

**  Oh,  my  dear  Charles,  how  good  it  is  of  you  to  say  that!'*  said 
the  fond  mother,  almost  affected  to  tears  by  the  apparent  hearti- 
ness of  her  son*s  manner  ;  *'  you  are  my  own  good  and  handsome 
boy,  whatever  others  may  say.'* 

Selfish  as  he  was,  even  Charles's  lip  quivered  for  a  moment, 
but  speedily  overcoming  this  weakness  he  CDutinued  — 

"  Well,  then,  you'll  advance  me  the  money,  won't  you, 
mother?** 

*•  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  how  much  it  is  you  require  to 
buy  this  partnership  ?** 

*'The  amount  will  perhaps  startle  you,  but  then  you  must 
recollect  that  it  is  a  genuine  affair.  There's  no  humbug  about  it 
It  isn't  like  buying  a  practice  from  some  old  fellow  who  has  outlived 
all  his  clients,  or  whose  health  has  broken  down,  and  whose  clients 
have  consequently  left  him.  Oh,  no,  it*s  a  bona-fide  thing,  and  no 
mistake.** 

**  But  how  much  do  they  ask  for  it  ?" 

**  Don't  be  startled  when  I  tell  you.  Well,  then,  it's  three 
thousand  they  ask  for  it,  and  they  won't  take  a  penny  less. 
*  There*ll  be  no  debatement/  as  the  Irishman  said." 

*  *  Three  thousand  pounds  I     That's  a  great  deal. '  * 
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**  Yes,  that's  true.  But  then  consider  what  interest  you'll  get 
for  the  money.  The  share  will  bring  me  at  least  six  hundred  a-year. 
Out  of  that  I  can  aflford  to  give  you  five  or  six  per  cent,  while  you 
only  get  four  at  present ;  and  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  you  something 
for  my  board,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  yet.  Beside 
that,  I  shall  have  some  chance  of  being  able  to  marry  my  cousin. 
By  the  way,  will  Sophia  have  any  coin  do  you  think?" 

**  I  think  not  much  ;  but  I  should  so  like  to  see  you  married  to 
her ;  she  is  such  a  good  girl,  and  would  make  a  good  wife  I'm  sure. 
And  you,  Charles  dear,  would  make  a  good  husband  if — if  you 
were  but  more  steady." 

*'  Well,"  said  Charles,  **  everyone  must  sow  his  wild-oats,  and  I 
think  if  you  will  only  agree  to  advance  me  this  money  I  shall  soon 
be  in  a  fair  way  to  make  my  fortune.  I  am  siure,  my  dear  mother, 
you  would  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  advancement." 

'*  God  forbid,  Charles,"  fervently  ejaculated  his  mother,  **  God 
knows  I  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  life's  blood  to  promote 
your  interests.  But  still  I  feel  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  you 
may  ba  deceived  by  this  advertisement.  Of  course  you  will  make 
every  inquiry?" 

"  Bly  dear,  old  mother,  I  think  you  may  trust  me.  Although 
your  Charles  is  not  so  good  perhaps  as  he  might  be,  and  not  so 
wonderfully  proper  as  his  uncle  would  wish  him  to  be,  he's  sharp 
enough.  Anyone  who  wants  to  take  me  in  must  get  up  uncommon 
early  in  the  morning.  Catch  a  weasel  asleep  !  oh,  no!  Don't  you 
be  uneasy  on  that  score.     The  thing's  as  safe  as  the  bank." 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  Mrs.  Gautier,  without 
saying  a  word  to  my  father  on  the  subject,  sold  out  of  the  funds  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  pounds. 

One  evening  in  May  my  cousin  came  to  see  us,  and  brought 
his  mother  with  him.  They  were  to  stay  with  us  all  night  and 
accompany  my  father,  sister,  and  myself  to  the  Derby,  which  was  to 
be  run  the  next  day.  Both  mother  and  son  were  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  dilated  on  the  good  fortune  which  had  at  last  dawned 
upon  Charles. 

During  the  evening,  the  souvenir  of  which  will  remain  engraved 
in  my  memory  as  long  as  I  live,  my  cousin  took  me  on  his  knee  and 
said— 

"  Now,  Master  Victor,  only  ask  for  whatever  you  would  like, 
and  you  shall  have  it,  even  if  it's  the  top  brick  of  the  chimney." 

I  was  so  taken  back  with  this  unusual  generosity  on  the  part  of 
my  cousin,  that  I  sat  with  my  mouth  wide  open,  trying  to  thiuk 
what  I  really  should  most  like  to  have,  but  I  was  unable  to  fix 
upon  anything.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  was  ordered  to  bed  so 
as  to  be  up  early  the  following  morning  to  go  to  the  races. 
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The  next  day  I  rose  the  first  of  anyc 
impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  carria 
us  to  Epsom.  At  length  it  arrived,  and  wl 
things  had  been  safely  stowed,  and  all  the 
drove  away  amidst  the  admiring  comments 
completeness  of  the  turn-out. 

The  humours  of  the  road  to  the  Downs, 
discomforts  of  those  who  go  to  the  races,  an 
for  yet  another  account  of  them,  even  were 
the  task.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  had  a 
the  course,  and  we  were  all  in  capital 
excepted,  although  he  left  us  to  ourselves 
went — as  I  afterwards  heard — to  the  b< 
remained  in  or  near  the  carriage  all  day. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  for  the  Derby 
was  on  the  alert ;  for  this  year,  more  than 
in  the  race  by  the  general  public,  as  the  firs 
very  popular  nobleman,  and  it  had  sodistin< 
races  that  it  was  very  heavily  backed.     Af 
the  horses  at  last  got  away.     For  a  long  tii 
ahead  of  all  its  competitors,  but  at  Tattenh 
surely  but  steadily  began  to  gain  upon  it,  a 
and-neck  race  almost  to  the  winninor.post, 
intense  excitement  and  uproar,  the  competi 

Although  we  in  the  carriage  did  not  s 
result,  as  we  were  not  betting  people,  w 
appointed  that  the  favourite  had  not  woi 
wine  Sbon  removed  our  chagrin,  and  we  beg 
But  my  cousin  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
ours  approaching  the  carriage  saluted  us,  a 
if  he  had  seen  my  cousin. 

**Mr.  Gautier,"  said  the  gentleman, 
to  you.     Pray  excuse  us,  ladies,  for  a  few 
my  father  away. 

"  Gautier !"  he  said,  **  something  dreai 

"  What  is  it  1"  inquired  my  father.     * 

•*  Your  nephew  backed  the  favourite." 

**  And  lost, — how  much  ]" 

"  Three  thousand  pounds." 

"  So  that  was  the  partnership  !"  said  m 

**  Ah,  but  that's  not  the  worst.  He  i 
hand.'' 
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MERRIE      ENGLAND. 

BY  JBNNETT  HUMPHREYS. 

It  was  the  custom,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  roar  out  vigorously, 
in  a  robust  bass— 

''  I'll  siug  yoa  a  fine  old  song,  made  by  an  ancient  pate 
Of  a  fine  old  English  gentleman  who  had  a  large  estate." 

Said  English  gentleman  flourished  in  Merrie  England,  of  course; 
during  the  good  old  times  to  which  everybody  refers,  during  the 
good  old  times  in  which,  too,  nearly  everybody  believes.  Let  a  few 
facts  concerning  Merrie  England  be  recalled.  Let  it  be  seen 
whether  the  folks  who  are  bygone — nay,  "of  yore/*  that  is  the 
correct  expression — were  quite  as  privileged  and  unhampered  as  is 
popularly  supposed. 

They  had  to  pay  Ferdwit,  that  is  a  fine  of  120  shillings,  for 
not  bearing  arms  in  a  military  expedition.  They  had  to  give  their 
share  of  the  Auxiliam  ad  f ilium  militem  faciendum  et  maritandum^ 
the  tax,  or  **  reasonable  aid,"  towards  knighting  the  king's  son  and 
marrying  the  king's  daughter.  They  had  to  find  fodder, — part  of  the 
king's  prerogative  to  be  provided  with  corn,  &c.,for  his  horses  in  war- 
likeexpeditions.  They  had  to  pay  Almsfeow,  or  Peter's  Pence,  that 
tax  to  the  Pope,  of  a  penny  on  every  house  (which,  perhaps,  was  the 
cause  of  some  of  the  crowding  up  together  under  one  roof,  so  ruinous 
to  health  and  civilisation).  They  were  liable  to  castle-ward, — a 
charge  upon  all  who  lived  within  a  certain  compass  of  a  castle,  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  who  watched  and  guarded  there.  They 
had  to  pay  chimney  money,  otherwise  fuage, — a  tax  of  2s.  upon 
every  hearth.  They  had  to  give  hidage, — arojal  tribute  reckoned 
on  every  hide  of  land  ;  a  hide  being  as  much  as  one  plough  could 
cultivate  in  a  year,  and  Bovata  Terrcs^  being  28  acres,  as  much  as 
one  ox  could  till.  They  hnd  to  furnish  church-scot,  or  church- 
chesset,  a  measure  of  corn  to  tlie  parish  church  on  St.  Martin's 
Day,  as  the  first-fruits  of  harvest.  (From  this  the  expression 
'*  scot-free,"  Lecomes  iDtelligible.)  They  had  to  pay  black-mail,  such 
of  them  as  li\edih  the  north,  a  rent,  either  in  money,  corn,  or  cattle, 
for  protection  from  moss-troopers  and  other  robbers  infesting  the 
border.  I'hey  had  to  submit  to  coshering, — the  right  of  lords  of  the 
manor  to  board  themselves  and  their  retinue  in  their  tenants' 
houses  ;  the  last  relic  lingering  of  which  is  the  soldiers'  billet  on 
publicans.     They    who  kept  shop  in  the  City  of  London  had  tq 
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beware  of  the  garbler, — an  ofi&cer  to  overhaul  all  drugs,  spices,  and 
so  on,  and  to  cleanse  them  from  dross  and  dirt.  They  had,  if  they 
were  jurors,  and  had  given  a  false  verdict  in  a  case  over  40s.  (and 
it  was  easy  to  aflSrin  falsity),  to  submit  to  attaint ;  a  writ  ordering 
their  meadows  to  be  ploughed,  their  houses  pulled  down,  their  lands 
forfeited  to  the  king,  and  they  themselves  to  be  imprisoned.  By 
this  law,  too,  as  is  well-known,  punishment  was  hereditary  3  the 
blood  of  the  sufferer  was  said  to  be  attainted — that  is,  corrupted; 
and  reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  words  Shakespeare  makes 
the  Earl  of  Somerset  and  Richard  Plantagenet  bandy  together  in 
the  Wliite  and  Red  Rose  scene  in  Temple  Gardens.  Somerset  has 
scoffed  at  the  future  Duke  of  York  as  a  yeojnan, — a  taunt  that  galls ; 
and  then  he  proceeds  boldly  to  what  he  calls  "  maintain  hiswonls,'* 
he  says,— 

"  \Vas  not  thy  father,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  King's  days  ? 
And,  by  his  treason,  stand  st  not  tbou  attaiuted, 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry  ? 
Ilis  trespass  yet  lives  guilty  iu  thy  blood  ; 
And  till  thou  be  restored  thou  art  a  yeoman." 

But  Plantagenet  repels  the  whole.     He  argues  angrily,— 

**  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted  ; 
Condemned  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor.'' 

An  attachment  simply  meaning  an  arrest  (from  the  French  verb 
aUacher)y  and  not  being  a  proof  of  guilt;  and  Plantagenet  declares 
further  that  he  will  scourge  Somerset  and  **  proud  Poole,**  and 
that  they  had  better  look  to  it.  For  well  did  Plantagenet  know 
the  meaning  of  a  lord's  privileges ;  the  incessant  recurrence  of  them, 
the  cost  to  perpetuity  of  being  thrust  down  into  yeomanry  beyond 
the  pale.     The  name  was  nothing  ;  it  was  the  price  of  it. 

Resuming  the  enumeration  of  some  of  the  dues  and  signs  of 
fealty  and  homage  (although  this  is  by  no  means  meant  as  a 
catalogue  of  them  ;  only  an  indication  of  the  sort),  mention  will  be 
made  that  the  eorly  merrie  inhabitants  of  Eno[land  had  to  agree  to 
recta  prisca  regia, — a  right  the  king  had  of  taking  two  butts  of  wine 
out  of  every  ship  laden  with  it — one  from  before  the  mast  and  one 
from  behind.  Then  they  were  liable  to  forfeiture  of  marriage, — a 
punishment  if  a  ward,  or  tenant  under  age,  refused  a  convem'ent 
marriage  offered  by  his  lord.  Every  now  and  then  they  were  re- 
quired to  yield  benevolence, — a  voluntary  gratuity  (!)  given  to 
the  reigning  suvereign.  Such  of  them  as  were  barons,  had  to  pay 
baronage, — a  tax  for  the  king's  use,  levied  out  of  their  bounds 
and  precincts.  No  one  might  touch  regal  fishes, — whales, 
sturgeons,  &c., — which  by  the  king's  prerogative  belonged  to 
Jiim.    (It  seems  startling  now,  that  a  law  need  have  been  enacted 
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about  such  fish — much  more  startling  ia  it  to  know  that  it  was 
necessary  to  forbid  salmon-fishing  in  the  river  Thames  altogether 
during  kipper-time — the  ten  days  between  the  3rd  and  the  12th  of 
May.)  If  a  ship  were  lost,  the  law  called  wrack,  or  wreck,  came 
into  force  ;  by  this,  unless  a  man,  or  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  were  saved, 
and  the  owner  laid  claim  within  a  year  and  a  day,  all  goods  that 
floated  to  land,  were  forfeited  to  the  king  (and  it  may  be  calculated 
whether  this  year  and  a  day  gave  time  enough  for  an  owner  in  all 
cases  even  to  get  news  of  his  misfortune  ;  when  travelling  was  by 
hoof  or  wain,  and  the  hottest  message  must  toil  along  the  road.) 
If  a  man  killed  another  in  self-defence,  he  was  able,  in  law 
phraseology,  to  set  up  a  plea  of  Se  defendendo ;  he  was  obliged  to 
procure  his  pardon  from  the  lord  chancellor,  and  give  everything  he 
possessed  to  the  king.  Supposing  there  were  a  widow  who  wished 
(naturally  enough)  to  keep  her  husband's  land  after  his  decease, 
she  was  obliged  to  make  oath  in  chancery  she  would  form  no 
second  marriage  without  the  king's  leave.  To  govern  working  men, 
there  were  justices  commissioned  called  justices  of  labourers,  whose 
duty  was — to  speak  by  the  book — '*  to  curb  the  frowardness  of 
labouring  men,  who  would  either  be  idle  or  exact  unreasonable 
wages.'*  Even,  too,  when  a  man  was  dead,  there  was  the  right  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  (literally  the  l<ind\or6)  to  heriot  or  hariot, — 
the  best  beast  there  was  on  his  pasture.  From  one  end  of  England, 
also,  to  the  other  there,  were  local  tolls  and  customs,  added  to  all 
these,  of  which  the  very  names  are  rapidly  passing  away  altogether 
from  our  dictionaries.  In  Northumberland  there  was  head-pence, — 
the  sum  of  £51  exacted  by  the  sheriffs  from  the  inhabitants  every 
third  and  fourth  year,  without  any  liability  to  make  account  of  it 
to  the  king.  In  Essex,  at  Whittle  (a  manor),  there  was  lep  and 
lace,  a  duty  of  4d.  for  every  cart  (not  a  nobleman's)  that  passed 
over  a  part  of  the  lord's  land  called  Greenbury.  In  another  part 
of  Essex,  Rochford,  there  was  lawless  court, — a  court  held  the 
Wednesday  after  each  Michaelmas  day  at  cock-crow  ;  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Raleigh  presided  there  (he  had  to  practise  early  rising  !) 
the  people  whispered  there ;  there  was  no  candle,  or  pen,  or  ink, 
only  a  coal  ;"and  if  any  man  owin:;'  a  liuit  or  service  did  not  appear, 
he  forfeited  double  his  rent  for  every  hour  he  was  missing.  At 
Harrow,  Middlesex,  there  w.is  viafjna  precaria,  — a  great  reap  day, 
when  it  was  the  right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  summon  everyone 
of  his  tenants  who  had  a  chimney,  to  do  a  day's  work  for  him.  At 
Builth,  Radnorshire,  every  tenant  had  to  paysix-and-eightpence  (a 
noble),  towards  the  marriage- portion  of  his  lord's  daughter.  At 
Maldon,  Essex,  there  was  mark-penny, — a  duty  of  a  penny  paid  by 
every  per.sou  who  had  a  pipe  or  gutter  running  into  the  street.  At 
^odeley,  Gloucestershire,  every  tenant  paid  pride-gavel, — a  rent  fo^ 
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the  liberty  of  fishing  for  lampreys  in  the  river  Severn.  At  the 
same  place  there  was  sand-gavel, — a  duty  to  the  lord  for  liberty  to 
dig  up  sand.  In  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  both,  there  was  shack, — die 
right  of  the  lord  to  feed  hogs  and  flocks  of  sheep  upon  tenant's  land 
during  the  six  winter  months — from  harvest  till  seed-time.  At  thfi 
manor  of  Cholington,  Sussex,  the  lord  could  enforce  the  payment  ol 
street-gavel, — 2s.  from  every  tenant  on  going  out  of  the  manor  and 
returning.  In  the  Honour  of  Clun,  Shropshire,  there  was  suit, 
silver, — a  rent  paid  by  the  freeholders  to  be  excused  from  appearing 
at  the  courts  baron.  Another  "silver,"  was  salt-silver, — a  penny 
paid  by  such  tenants  as  wished  to  be  excused  carrying  their  lord's 
salt  from  the  market  to  his  larder.  A  third  was  slough-silver,— a 
rent  paid  to  the  lords  of  Wigmore  manor,  instead  of  some  days'  work 
at  harvest.  A  fourth'was  smoke-silver, — money  paid  to  clergymen 
in  lieu  of  tithe-wood  ;  to  which  must  be  added  smoke-farthings,— 
the  Whitsuntide  dues  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  diocese  when  the; 
made  their  processions  to  the  mother  or  cathedral  church.  At 
Lambourne,  Essex,  there  was  ward-staflf, — a  service  performed  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor  himself,  of  sending  a  load  of  straw,  in  a  cart  with 
six  horses,  to  an  appointed  place,  with  two  ropes  and  two  men  to 
watch  it  was  not  stolen.  At  Dover  Castle  there,  prevailed  warnoth,— 
a  custom  by  which  any  tenant  failing  to  pay  rent,  was  obliged  to 
pay  double  the  first  time  he  offended,  and  at  the  second  time  treble. 
In  Derbyshire  there  was  white-rent, — a  duty  of  8d.  from  every 
tanner  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall.  In  Dorsetshire,  from  certain  lands, 
there  was  white-hart  silver, — a  mulct  to  the  exchequer,  firsl 
imposed  on  Thomas  de  Linde  by  Henry  the  Third,  for  killing  a 
beautiful  white  hart,  contrary  to  his  order.  (The  law  about  harts, 
it  is  well  to  remember,  was  very  strict.  If  a  hart  had  been  hunted 
by  the  king  or  queen  till  it  had  taken  cover  out  of  the  forest,  oi 
chace,  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  not  allowed  to  kill  it. 
Proclamation  was  at  once  made  that  it  was  a  hart-royal,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  touched  or  injured.)  At  Canterbury  there  was  gavel- 
cester, — a  rent  of  a  measure  of  ale,  chargeable  on  stewards  and 
bailiffs.  At  Leominster  there  was  trugg-corn, — an  allowance  of  com 
to  the  vicar  for  officiating  at  some  chapels-of-ease  in  his  parish.  Al 
Bradford,  Wilts,  there  was  veal-money, — an  annual  rent  to  the  lord, 
as  a  commutation  of  veal  in  kind  formerly  his  due.  At  manj 
manors  in  Wales  there  was  gwabr-merched, — a  payment  by  tenants 
to  the  lord,  on  the  marriage  of  their  daughters,  or  on  proof  that  thej 
had  been  unchaste.  And  so  the  account  might  be  lenorthened  til 
patience  was  beyond  all  reckoning  wearied,  and  many  more  sheet 
were  filled. 

Of  these  payments  it  will  have  been  observed  that  most  of  them 
were  in  obligation   of  bervice,    or  else  in  commutation  of  thi 
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obligation  formerly  performed.     This  belongs  naturally  to  the  state 
of  things  existing  in  primitive  society.     Coin  did  not  come  into 
vogue  till  fairly  far  on.     Of  the  acknowledgments  some  were  signs 
of  honour,  i.e.  dignity  belonging  not  only  to  the  person  receiving 
the  acknowledgment,  but  to  the  persons  making  it.     These  were 
called  in  law,  sergeanty ;  they  were  divided  into  grand  sergeanty 
and  petty  sergeanty ;  and  they  were  due  to  the  monarch  as  dis- 
tinguished  from   the   services   owing    to    a    mere    lord.      Grand 
sergeanty  consisted  in  personal  service  at  the  king's  or  queen's 
coronation,  in  carrying  the  royal  lance  or  banner,  in  leading  the 
king's  horse,  in  being  his  champion,  his  carver,  and  so  forth  :  and 
the  performance  of  such  service  was  the  only  rent  at  which  manors 
and  demesnes  were  to  be   held.     Petit  sergeanty  was  confined  to 
furnishing  the  king  annually  with  some  small  equipment  towards 
his  wars,  such  as  a  buckler^  a  bow,  an  arrow,  or  the  like  ;  a  mere 
nominal  charge  for  the  privilege  of  holding  land.     The  services 
similar  to  these  performed  by  tenants  to  their  lord  were  of  an 
almost  illimitable  variety.    Out  of  them  there  was  gavel-herte, — the 
daty  of  each  man  to  plough  so  much  ground  ;  there  was  gaveLmed, 
the  necessity  to  mow ;  there  was  gavel-rep,  the  necessity  to  reap  ; 
there  was  hail- work,  the  necessity  to  build  churches  and  keep  them 
in  repair ;    there  was  ward-corn,    the  necessity  of  watching  and 
warding  at  a  castle,  and  blowing  a  horn  on  a  surprise  ;  there  was 
fossatorum,    forcing  the  inhabitants  to  repair   and   maintain   the 
ditches  round  a  town.     Of  rent  paid  in  kind,  otherwise,  by  barter, 
there  was  likewise  an    immense    variety.      One  was  known  as 
gavel-bread,  the  supplying  of  so  much  bread  or  corn ;  another  was 
meal-rents,  the  supplying  meal  for  the  lord's  hounds ;  and  more 
can  be  recognised,  inductively,  by  the  dues  and  tolls  that  on  their 
withdrawal  for  convenience  had  to  be  paid,  instead  of  them,  as  com- 
pensation.    Among   these  was   scharupenny,    so   much    paid    by 
tenants  for  not  penning  up  their  cattle  in  the  lord's  pound,  the 
presence  of  the  animals  being  material  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
land.     Another  payment  was  biscot, — twopence,  to  avoid  repairing 
hedges  and  ditches.     A   third   was    terrage,   literally  land-tax,— 
money  to  be  excused  from  all  earth  culture,  ploughing,  reaping, 
and  so  forth.     And   then  there  was  herring-silver, — money,  as  the 
name  suggests,  in  lieu  of  the  supply  of  so  many  loads  of  herrings. 
Other    means    by   which   thanes,  or   superior  lords  of  any  sort, 
derived  money  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  were  shearing-penny, — 
money  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his  lord  for  being  allowed  to  shear  his 
sheep ;  wood-corn,  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  sent  up  to  the  lord 
for  the  right  to  pick  up  dead  and  broken  wood  ;  avisage,  charge  for 
sending  hogs  to  be  fed  in  the  lord's  forests ;  furnage,  the  cost  of 
baking  bread  in  the  lord's  common  oven ;  herbage,  payment  for 
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sending  cattle  on  to  ground  to  feed ;  turbary,  money  paid  for  tl 
right  to  cut  turf  for  fuel;  faldage,  the  consideration  for  beii 
allowed  to  set  up  folds  for  sheep  ;  and  drofland,  the  only  other  thi 
shall  be  added,  a  quit-rent  (that  was  the  term)  paid  by  tenants  f 
driving  cattle  through  manors,  to  get  at  fairs  and  markets. 

Suggested  by  all  this  are  bondage,  villenage,  serfdom.     Asc( 

tained  from  it,  assuredly,  is  the  fact  that  the  merrie  English  of  yo 

were  bound  round  by  an  army  of  prohibitions,  tolls,  customs,  fe( 

obligations,  payments,  duties,  from  which  there  was  no  escaf 

Land  might  be  held,  it  is  true,  on  the  conditions  of  paying  year 

a  gilliflower,  a  rose,  a  pair  of  spurs,  a  barleycorn  (the  last  form 

which  the  custom  flings  a  shadow  as  far  along  as  to-day) ;  and, 

far,  that  was  desirable  enough.     But  the  black  shades  accompai 

ipg  these  sun-tones  of  the  picture  cannot  be  rubbed  out ;  and  th( 

black  shades  are  many.     Think  of  butlerage  (from  houtdUe,  bottl 

think  of  pickage,  think  of  pannage,   think  of  pavage,   think 

ballage,    poundage,    tronage,    keelage,    rivage,   prisage,    scava 

scutage,  summage,  bridge-bote,  carroon.     Each  one  meant  a  p; 

ment,  lawful  and  exacted,  from  scutage,  the  shield-tax  to  He 

III.  for  his  expedition  to   the  Holy  Land,  down  to  carroon, 

rent  received  in  London  for  every  car  or  cart  driven  into  it.    E 

one,  too,  gives  a  meaning,  that  is  quite  good  to  have,  to  the  \k 

"Computation  of  Tithes,"  and  to   the  modern   lumping    cal 

'*  Assessed  Taxes."     Is  it  wise,  then,  to  sigh  out  that  nothing  ifl 

delightful  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  Merrie  England  of  the  Good  < 

Times?   Supposing  it  were,  would  many  people  welcome  it,  i 

be,  right-out,  glad  ? 


1^ 
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HORACE      DRAPE  E. 

BY  J.  T.  W.  BACOT. 
Author  of  "  Mary  Buiroughes,"  &c. 

CHAPTER      XVIII. 

AT   GRAVESEND. 

"  Here  is  a  bore  !  '*  exclaimed  Dr.  Snape,  as  an  orJorly  knocked 
at  his  door  at  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  "  The  man  who 
was  to  go  with  the  detachment  of  the  ISObh,  which  embarks  at 
Gravesend  for  the  Cape,  is  ill,  and  I've  got  to  go  instead.  They 
march  at  eight !  I  say,  old  fellow,  you  are  going  back  to  London, 
ain't  you?  " 
**Ye8." 

"  Well,  do  come  with  me ;  it's  only  a  walk,  you  know,  and  you 
can  take  the  train  from  Gravesend." 

**I  don't  mind,"  said  Frank,  and  at  tho  appointed  hour  he 
joined  Snape,  who  was  bringing  up  the  rear,  as  the  detachment 
filed  through  the  streets  of  Chatham. 

**  I  thought  somebody  would  have  made  a  speech  to  the  men 
before  they  started,"  remarked  Frank. 
**  What  about  ?  "  said  Snape. 

**0h,  something  about  the  men  leaving  their  native  shores  to 
support  Old  England's  honour  in  foreign  lands." 

"  Too  early,  my  boy,  there's  nobody  about,  not  even  a  reporter. 
It's  no  use  talking  humbug  to  the  men.  What  do  you  suppose 
they  care  about  England  ?  Why,  they  don't  know  how  many 
counties  there  are,  any  more  than  they  know  what  Magna  Charta 
means,  or  trial  by  jury! — no,  I  don't  mean  that  exactly,  that 
would  be  going  a  little  too  far ;  but  they  don't  want  cheering  up 
about  quitting  their  native  land.  There?"  laughed  Snape,  **I 
don't  quite  mean  it  all,  but  I'm  in  a  bad  temper.  My  corns  hurt 
me,  and  I've  got  on  tho  wrong  b^ots.  I  told  my  servant  t>  put 
out  tlio  other  pair,  and  much  he  minds.  Really,  though,  the  men 
don't  care  twopence  about  fine  speeches.  I  know  what  you  are 
thinking  about— Nelson's  signal — *  England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty.'  Do  you  really  suppose  any  man  on  board  the  Fleet 
fought  one  bit  better  or  worse  for  that  ?  It's  the  people,  who  have 
not  got  to  do  the  fighting,  that  enjoy  the  sentiment.  Depend  upon 
it  it's  not  the  man  who  leaves  his  country  that  says  *  My  native 
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land,  good  night.'  The  girl  he  leaves  behind  him  raay;  but  as 
for  the  man,  he  is  packing  up  and  has  something  else  to  think  of. 
You  tell  the  men  here  they  will  have  an  extra  pint  of  beer  when 
they  get  to  Gravesend,  and  you  will  see  how  they  will  step  out! " 

**  What  a  quantity  of  women  there  are  !"  remarked  Frank. 

'*  Sweethearts  and  wives,  my  boy,''  replied  his  friend.  "The 
sweethearts  will  be  off  directly,  they  never  go  farther  than  the  last 
public-house.  By-the-bye,  Lumsden,  I  suppose  you  think  *the 
soldier  will  turn  away  his  head  to  wipe  away  a  tear,'  as  the  song 


'  Do  the  wives  go  with  the  husbands  to  the  Cape  ? " 

**  No,  not  these.  They  are  married  *  without  leave,'  and  have 
to  stop  behind." 

'*  Whatlbecomes  of  them  ?" 

**  I  don't  know.  Those  who  have  no  children  are  pretty  much 
as  they  were  before  ;  but  as  for  those  that  God  has  blessed  with  a 
family,  I'm  afraid  they  will  have  to  go  to  the  Devil  to  feed  them." 

'*  I've  a  friend  who  is  writing  an  article  now  on  soldier's  wives," 
remarked  Frank. 

"  Tell  him  to  call  his  paper  *  Woman  considered  as  a  Nuisance!' 
He  will  make  quite  a  hit,"  replied  Snape.  *'Do  you  know 
Gravesend  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

**No,"  replied  Frank.  I  suppose  it's  a  lively  kind  of  place, 
with  drunken  sailors  rolling  about,  and  all  sorts  of  fun  going  on  T* 

"  Never  more  mistaken  in  your  life,  my  dear  fellow ;  for 
Gravesend  is  just  the  saddest,  quietest  place  in  England.  If  ever 
you  get  poetical,  and  want  to  compose  an  elegy,  don't  go  and  sit 
in  a  churchyard  on  a  damp  tombstone,  but  take  a  seat  on  the  pier 
at  Gravesend,  at  the  bottom  of  High  Street.  It's  not  a  bad  name, 
*  Gravesend.'  It  is  the  graves-end — the  end  of  all  hope — to  many  a 
poor  soul.  You  see  the  passengers  of  all  the  big  ships  go  aboard 
at  Gravesend,  and  the  sailors  don't  get  leave  to  come  on  shore,  so 
no  wonder  it  is  rather  dismal.  But  there  is  something  worse  even 
than  the  farewell  to  the  living !  When  I  was  at  Tilbury  I  often 
watched  a  lot  of  old  men  and  women  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  Pier. 
There  they  were,  always  the  same  party,  day  by  day  and  hour  after 
hour,  trying  to  conjure  up  their  ghosts  !  Poor  wretches ;  they 
were  so  old,  and  mildewed,  and  forlorn,  they  were  glad  to  cling  to 
the  memories  of  the  past.  They  had  no  present,  and  did  not  care 
about  a  future  in  this  world." 

**I  wonder  they  did  not  drown  themselves,"  said  Frank. 

**  No,  my  dear  Lumsden.  The  people  who  drown  themselves 
are  those  who  don't  dare  to  look  back.  But  here  we  are  at  last. 
You  will  come  on  board  ?  " 

*•  Thanks,  if  I  shall  not  be  in  the  way." 
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'*  Not  a  bit  of  it,  not  more  than  everybody  else.  All  sorts  of 
people  flock  on  board  when  a  ship  is  going  to  sail.  Nobody 
knows  who  they  are.  The  captain  don't  know,  nor  the  steward,  nor 
the  passengers.  The  proper  thing  for  a  stranger  to  do  is  to  walk 
into  the  cuddy  and  call  out  '  Steward,  bring  a  bottle  of  ale  !'  and  if 
you  call  out  loud  enough  you  are  pretty  sure  to  get  it.  We  will 
go  in  the  last  boat,  and  when  I  have  handed  over  the  detachment 
to  the  medical  officer  on  board,  we  can  come  ashore  together 
again." 

On  board  everything  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  glorious  con- 
fusion.    The  most  remarkable  feature  was  that  presented  by  the 
soldier's  wives,  who,  being  married  with  leave,  were  to  accompany 
their  husbands.     They  had  seated  themselves,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  the  one  spot,  which  made  it  most  difficult  for  the  crew  to  perform 
their  work,  and  for  the  passengers  to  pass  to  and  fro.     In  honour 
of  the  occasion  they  had  put  on  all  their  finery,  which  was  already 
smudged  and  disfigured  by  tar  and  coal-dust.     All  the  babies  were 
crying,  and  the  elder  children  were  trying  to  commit  suicide  down 
the  hatchways  or  through  the  open  ports.     An  officer's  servant  with 
three  howling  dogs  stood  hopelessly  in  the  gangway,  and  a  mob  of 
unknown  visitors  who  had  apparently  no  business  whatever  on  board 
formed   an  outer  ring,   and   contemplated   gloomily   the   general 
distress.     The  soldiers  were  falling  in  for  a  last  inspection  before 
they  were  told  off  to  their  quarters  between  decks,  and  the  brigade- 
major  was    stamping  about  in  utter  disgust   at    the  conduct  of 
Lieutenant  Smallbird,  who  could  not  find  some  paper  relating  to 
the  embarkation  of  a  Sapper,  who  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  Cape  at  the  last  moment.     The  brigade-major  was  furious. 

"You  have  neglected  your  duty,  sir!"  he  said  to  poor  Small- 
bird  ;  **  where  are  the  man's  papers  ?  How  can  the  ship  possibly 
sail  without  them,  sir  ?  Do  you  know  what  the  detention  money 
may  cost  you  1" 

"  These  are  all  the  papers  1  received,  sir,"  replied  Lieutenant 
Smallbird. 

"  All  you  received  ?  Good  heavens !  Where  is  the  man's 
messing  certificate  in  triplicate?  And  the  transfer  document  in 
quadruplicate  ?  And  the  record  of  service  in  duplicate  t  Ton  my 
soul,  I  don't  see  how  the  ship  can  go — I  don't,  indeed  1  There,  sir, 
you  can  go !  I  shall  report  you  to  the  General,  and  you  must 
take  the  consequences !" 

Poor  Smallbird  retired  in  a  fearfully  depressed  state  of  mind, 
and  was  not  himself  again  until  he  had  finished  three  glasses  of 
beer,  and  smoked  two  pipes  of  cavendish. 

In  the  cabin  matters  were  even  worse.  *  *  Steward !  clean 
glasses    and    a    bottle    of    ale!"      **  Steward!    more    biscuit!" 
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"  Steward  I  a  clean  plate !"  "  Steward !  Mrs.  Major  Pope  wants 
the  baby's  bottle  filled  with  some  nice  new  milk!"  **  Steward ! 
Mrs.  Captain  Smith  thinks  she  could  take  some  chocolate!" 
"Steward!  a  pint  of  rum  for  the  forecastle — mate's  orders!" 
**0h,  steward!  youVe  filled  up  the  baby's  bottle  with  ruml" 
**The  mate  says  he  don't  want  milk,  steward,"  said  the  boat, 
swain,  with  sarcasm. 

Another  half  hour  of  it,  and  the  steward  would  have  been  a 
dead  man ;  but  at  last  came  a  respite.     Loud  rung  the  ship's  bell  / 

"  All  for  shore !"  shouted  the  boatswain. 

"  Oflf  started  all  the  strange-looking  men  who  had  not  even 
attempted  to  transact  any  business.  Away  went  all  the  personal 
friends  of  the  passengers ;  and  over  the  side  strutted  the  British 
Major,  attended  by  a  smart -looking  orderly,  who  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Sapper's  papers  all  the  time !  The  very  last  to 
leave  the  ship  were  Suape  and  Frank  Lumsden,  and  an  elderly 
seafaring  man,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  very  pretty  girl. 
These  two  were  evidently  personal  and  intimate  friends  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Transport  ship.  lie  shook  hands  with  them  over 
and  over  again,  and  seemed  loth  to  let  them  go.  At  last  he  gave 
one  more  farewell. 

"  Goodbye,  and  God  bless  you  !  ray  dear  old  friend  Mowbray," 
be  said  ;  and  **  Goodbye,  Anne  !" 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

STOP   THIEF  ! 

"Can  any  of  you  gentlemen,  row?"  asked  the  wateraian, 
suddenly,  when  the  boat  was  half  way  between  the  transport  ship 
and  the  shore. 

**  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?"  said  Captjiin  Mowbray. 

"  J  don't  know,  rightly,  master,"  groaned  the  unfortunate  man, 
who  was  blue  in  the  face,  and  and  gasping  for  breath.  "  It's  on 
my  chest  like!  I  was  took  once  this  way  before."  He  stopped 
pulling,  and  the  boat  drifted  with  the  tide. 

"He's  got  an  attack  of  asthma,"  said  Dr.  Snape.  •*  Can  you 
pull,  Lumsden?" 

"  I  could  manage  one  scull,  if  you  would  take  the  other." 

**  I  can't — it  is  not  in  my  line." 

"  I  am  getting  old,"  exclaimed  Captain  Mowbray  ;  •'  but  I  can 
lend  a  hand.  You  take  my  place,"  he  continued,  "  and  I  will  pull 
stroke  if  the  gentleman  will  pull  bow." 

The  waterman  moved  to  the  stern  sheets,  and,  the  amateurs 
having  taken  off  their  great  coats,  made  tolerable  headway  against 
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the  tide.  The  waterman  was  handed  orer  to  his  partner,  "Joe," 
18  soon  as  they  reached  the  pier,  and  the  party  separated.  Dr. 
Snape  accompanied  Lumsden  to  the  railway-station,  and  the  London 
train  was  just  rolling  in  as  they  reached  it.  Frank  had  barely  time 
to  shake  hands  with  his  friend  before  the  train  was  off  again, 
^ter  a  time  Frank  thought  he  would  smoke  a  cigar ;  his  hand  dived 
into  the  breast-pocket,  but  came  up  empty.  He  tried  another 
pocket,  and  he  brought  up,  not  a  cigar  case  but  a  pocket-book ! 
He  opened  it,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  it  was  tilled  with  crisp  bank 
notes. 

"Good  Heavens!"  cried  Frank,  "this  isn't  mine!  Why,  it's 
not  my  coat  either  !  I  must  have  taken  the  wrong  one  out  of  the 
boat.  I  suppose  I  can  find  that  old  fellow,  Mowbray ;  and  the 
sooner  I  set  about  it  the  better."  The  train  had  reached  Sidcup, 
and  here  Frank  got  out  and  took  a  ticket  for  Gravesend.  Coming 
up  from  the  station  he  passed  a  newspaper  shop.  "  Just  the  place 
to  make  inquiries,"  thought  Frank. 

"Mowbray?  Mowbray?"  repeated  an  old  man,  behind  the 
counter.     *'  Do  you  know  a  party  by  that  name,  Jane  ?' ' 

**  There's  a  Captain  Mowbray  lives  at  13,  Upper  Parrock 
Street,"  replied  the  girl,  who  was  dusting  the  books  of  a  small 
circulating  library. 

"  My  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Frank,  "  is  an  oldish  man,  with  a 
stem,  hard  face." 

"That's  right,  sir,"  she  replied.  "You  can't  miss  Parrock 
Street,  it  is  straight  up  the  hill.  I  wonder  whether  that  is  Miss 
Mowbray's  young  man  ?"  remarked  the  girl  as  he  left  the  shop. 

I*  Why?" 

'f  He's  in  such  a  hurry,'  and  I  know  the  Captain's  out;  for  I 
saw  him  go  down  the  street  half-an-hour  ago.  He's  a  sour  old 
chap,  and  if  she  has  a  lover,  depend  upon  it,  he  don't  go  to  the 
house  when  the  Captain's  at  home." 

When  Frank  Lumsden  knocked  at  the  door  of  No.  13,  the 
little  girl  who  opened  it  startled  him  considerably.  She  gave  a 
wild  stare,  then  a  loud  shriek,  and  finished  off  by  crying  fire, 
and  slamming  the  door  in  his  face.  Frank  naturally  concluded 
there  was  a  fire,  and  pushing  open  the  door  followed  the  girl 
hurriedly  into  the  room.  He  was  just  in  time  to  hear  the  little 
maid  tell  the  pretty  girl  who  had  been  his  companion  in  the  boat — 
"  Here's  the  thief  called.  Miss !"  Anne  Mowbray  rose  to  her 
feet  and  looked  bewildered.  Frank  coloured  up  and  felt  very 
uncomfortable. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "  for  intruding ;  but  1  find  that 
Captain  Mowbray  and  I  have  exchanged  coats,  and  I  have  brought 
his  back — is  he  in  ?" 
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**  No,"  said  Ahno  ;   *'  he  is  unfortmia 
**  Perhaps  you  can  tell  nie  \vl:ether  th 

**  Oh,  yes  ;  iiKleol  it  is.*' 

*'One  moment  before  I  Liive  it  \yxvV 
any  thin*:  of  value  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  friLLht^nel  us  a 
with  five  hundred  pounvls  in  bank  n  (tes." 

'*Iam  very  p;lad/'   said   Frank,  *' to 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  count  over 
give  me  a  receipt,  I  will  take  my  depart' 
he  continued,  as  the  ]a>t  note  was  placei 
you  kindly  give  me  a  memorandum  V 

**  I  can't,"  replied  Anne  Mowbray  j 
must  explain  all  this  to  pa])a  !" 

**  1  really  don't  think  I  can  stop." 

**  Oh,  please  do.  You  might  be  i 
think  of." 

'*  Why  should  I  be  arrested  ?" 

**  Poor  papa,  was  so  frightened  by  1 
telegraphed  to  London  to  have  you  stopp 
next  train !" 

**  Has  he  got  my  coat  on  ?*'  asked  Fr 

**Yes." 

*'  It  woidd  serve  him  riiiht  if  I  telecira 
man  in  pilot  coat,  with  another  cent 
pocket !'  Don't  mind.  Miss  Mowbray  ; 
awful  sum  of  money  to  lose.  I'll  stop, 
telegram  to  him  to  say  il'^  all  right,  and 
I  think  that  will  do." 

**Iwill  send  the  girl  with  it  at  on. 
departed  to  the  lower  regions  to  the  astoi 

**  You  won't  call  the  police,  Miss?" 
mistress  entered  the  kitchen.  **He's  j 
man  ;  and  you  might  forgive  him  this  om 

"  Yes,"  smiled  Anne;  **  I  think  we  w 

**  Cause  he's  like  the  Prodigal  Son  i 
tinned  the  excited  little  maid-of-all-work 
neck  and  kiss  him — oughtn't  we,  Miss?" 

'*  That  will  do,  Polly,"  said  Miss  M 
go  to  the  telegraph  station  with  this, 
returned  to  the  parlour.  "  I  am  so  sorry 
**  I  don't  think  papa  will  be  long.  Woi 
and  come  back  again?" 

"  Thanks !     No,  I  don't  care  about 
until  Captain  Mowbray  comes  back.     I 
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don't  mind;  and  pray  don't,  let  mc  be  any  restraint  on  you.  If  I 
may  take  a  book,  I  can  make  the  time  pass  very  quickly/' 

**  Here  is  the  key  of  our  little  library,  Mr.  — ?" 

*'Lums<len  is  my  name,  Miss  Mowbray,  and  I  am  a  medical 
man,  by  profession.  Pray  do  not  be  uneasy  about  detaining  me 
here  ;  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  anxious  patients  expecting  me  in  town." 

'*  Mr.  Lumsden,"  said  Anne,  "  please,  don't  be  angry  with  poor 
papa  when  he  comes  back." 

^'  Angry  \  no.  Why  should  I  ?  unless,  indeed,  he  has  smoked 
any  of  my  cigars  ;  and  then  I  could  not  answer  for  myself.  I  ought 
to  ask  you  not  to  be  vexed  with  me  for  laughing,  when  he  and  you 
must  necessarily  have  been  anxious  ;  but  there  is  something  very 
odd  in  finding  oneself  quite  innocent  of  any  offence.  If  I  had  ever 
even  stolen  a  lump  of  sugar  a5  a  child,  I  should  be  very  angry  at  being 
suspected  of  appropriating  a  pocket-book ;  but,  then,  I  never  did 
steal  any  sugar." 

**  Then  I  will  leave  you,"  she  replied  ;  "  for  T  have  been  idle 
all  day,  and  I  must  make  up  for  lost  time." 

'*Whata  pretty  girl!"  said  Frank  to  himself,  **only  such  a 
sad  face !     When  she  smiles  she  is  beautiful  I" 

Frank  was  right — Anne  Mowbray  did  look  sad — there  was  a 
madonna  expression  about  her  face,  as  though  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  grief,  young  as  she  was.  She  was  tall,  and  gracefully 
proportioned  ;  her  features  were  regular,  and  her  complexion  good, 
although  she  was  very  pale;  she  had  beautiful  hair  of  a  light, 
golden  hue,  and  her  hands  were  well  formed.  But  her  eyes  were  her 
chief  beauty,  they  were  so  soft  and  pleading,  and  shone  with  a  light 
of  a  tender  and  pitying  nature.  She  looked  as  though  sorrow  was 
habitual  with  her  ;  but  every  now  and  then  when  the  gloom  passed 
away,  and  the  mouth  broke  with  smiles,  and  the  eyes  sparkled  with 
laughter,  Anne  was  charming.  She  had  suffered  from  a  great  grief, 
and  although  four  years  had  passed  since  then,  she  had  hardly 
began  to  outwear  the  fearful  impression  it  had  made  on  her.  She  had 
lost,  not  only  her  mothe/,  but  shortly  after  her  mother's  death  she 
lost  her  twin  brother.  There  was  worse  than  this — she  knew  that 
her  brother,  after  running  away  from  home,  had  died  abroad ;  but 
she  also  knew  that  he  had  almost  broken  his  father's  heart  by  his 
misconduct  before  he  died.  Captain  Mowbray  never  spoke  of  it, 
but  she  knew  it  all  without  telling  ;  and  her  greatest  misery  was  to 
know  that  she  must  not  speak  to  her  father  of  his  own  son  ani  her 
only  brother.  When  she  left  the  room  to  seek  Polly,  Anne 
naturally  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  strange  visitor. 

**  How  ashamed  papa  will  be  I"  she  said  to  herself.  "How 
could  he  suspect  him  ?  It  must  have  been  the  look  of  papa's  own 
old  coat  on  him.  How  the  police  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  taking  him  into  custody  I    Polly,  we  must  have  some  luncheon.'' 
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'*  Oh,  yes,  Miss  !  I  was  thinking  of  a  fatted  calf,  Miss !" 

"  What  nonsense,  Polly  !  what  should  we  do  with  a  calf  1" 

*'  Make  it  a  veal  cutlet  then.  Miss  !  I  could  get  one  in  five 
minutes  from  Mr.  Blades,  the  butcher's.  He  ought  to  have  some, 
thing  nice  after  all  ihem  husks,''  muttered  the  girl,  whose  head 
still  ran  on  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Anne  let  her  have  her  own  way,  and  the  pair  were  soon  occu. 
pied  in  making  preparations  for  the  entertainment  of  the  very  moral 
of  the  returned  penitent,  according  to  Polly's  idea.  Captain 
Mowbray  arrived  at  last,  and  the  necessary  explanations  were  made. 

"I  should  not  have  been  in  such  a  way,"  said  the  Captain. 
**only  the  money  was  not  my  own.  The  captain  of  the  *  Agra,' 
gave  it  to  me  to  put  into  the  bank  for  him  —that  is  what  made  me  so 
frightene*].  I  don't  thank  you  for  bringing  the  money  back ;  but 
I  do  for  your  good  temper  and  consideration  for  us ;  and  I  hope  we 
may  see  each  other  again.  We  must  have  a  glass  of  wine  to  drink 
to  our  better  acquaintance." 

**  Willingly,"  replied  Frank  ;  *'  and  he  filled  Anne  Mowbray's 
glass  as  well  as  his  own. 

''To  our  future  friendship!"  cried  the  Captain.  "Why, 
Anne,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  **  I  never  saw  you  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  before  in  all  my  life !" 

CHAPTER    XX. 

AT  SCHOOL. 

EiCHELSKAMP,  in  the  Harz,  had  not  advanced  with  the  times. 
It  was  still  a  walled  town,  and  although  no  warders  looked  down 
upon  the  traveller,  and  the  gates  were  not  barred,  there  was 
nothing  to  liinder  the  inhabitants  from  taking  these  precautionary 
measures  whenever  they  choose.  A  tourist  on  a  walking  expedi- 
tion felt  some  hesitation  about  entering  Eichelskamp.  He  knew 
instinctively  that  he  ought  to  be  mounted  on  a  war  steed,  and 
dressed  in  complete  suit  of  mail  to  enter  properly,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  thing. 

The  street  of  Eichelskamp  were  paved  with  little  round  stones, 
which  sloped  gradually  to  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  forming  a  bed 
for  a  little  stream,  fed  by  the  daily  contributions  of  the  good  house- 
wives, and  supplemented  by  the  showers  of  heaven.  There  were  no 
footpaths,  no  gas,  no  lamp-posts,  and  the  town  was  lighted,  after  a 
fashion,  by  oil  lamps  fastened  on  the  projecting  corners  of  the 
houses.  There  were  no  shops,  or  not  what  people  usually  call  shops. 
There  were  bulkheads  projecting  into  the  street,  and  queer  cellar 
doors  leading  to  subterraneous  apartments,  and  no  doubt  things  to 
eat  and  drink  were  to  be  procured  by  proper  observation  and 
in^uiiy.     Ujidoubtedly  sauer  kroat  and  sausages  could  be  obtained 
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by  descending  into  any  of  the  cellars.  Eichelskamp  was  behind  the 
age.  The  inhabitants  were  only  half  awake,  and  seemed  much 
inclined  to  go  to  sleep  again.  There  was  a  small  passenger  traffic, 
but  it  consisted  of  the  same  set  of  people,  who,  having  gone  out 
early  in  the  morning  to  make  some  necessary  purchases,  were  so 
long  about  it,  pottering  up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  hobbling  over 
the  stones,  that  the  visitor  might  be  excused  for  thinking  that  there 
was  really  something  **  going  on  *'  at  Eichelskamp. 

Out  of  doors  things  were  not  promising,  but  "  indoor  life  "  was 
rich  by  comparison,  and  pleasant  enough  in  itself.  The  inhabitants 
were  very  sociable,  and  hospitality  can  be  freely  exercised  where  it 
is  confined  to  the  interchange  of  good  wishes,  cups  of  coffee,  bread 
and  butter,  and  fruit  cakes.  All  the  ladies  in  Eichelskamp  could 
knit  stockings,  and  all  the  gentlemen  could  talk  philosophically,  or 
listen  with  resignation.  Everybody,  too,  could  sing  or  play  some 
musical  instrument,  so  there  were  little  evening  parties  where 
people  met  perpetually.  Reading  parties  too  were  not  uncommon, 
where  friends  assembled  to  wade  steadily  through  some  French  or 
English  book,  each  person  taking  a  page  in  turn.  In  winter,  too, 
the  skating  and  sleighing  added  greatly  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
place. 

No  wonder  that  Florence  and  Flora  found  the  time  pass 
more  agreeably  than  they  had  expected.  No  doubt  the  black 
bread  and  sausages  were  rather  trying ;  but  all  sausages  are  not  the 
monstrous  things  depicted  upon  the  signboards  of  Eichelskamp, 
nor  is  black  bread  as  black  as  it  is  painted.  Of,  course,  Mrs. 
Schlagenweit  could  not  treat  Florence  and  Flora  as  mere  school, 
girls,  and  they  always  accompanied  the  doctor  and  his  wife  to  all 
parties  and  places  of  entertainment.  The  two  girls  both  liked  the 
new  life  after  a  time.  It  seemed  to  Florence  a  very  haven  of  rest. 
Since  the  memorable  interview  with  Alfred  Huntingdon,  when  he 
made  the  proposal  which  she  had  not  absolutely  and  conclusively 
rejected,  she  had  been  very  miserable.  It  was  of  no  use  striving 
to  convince  herself  that  she  was  only  doing  her  duty  in  trying  to 
comply  with  her  parents*  wishes.  She  repeated  to  herself  over  and 
over  again  that  she  had  done  no  harm ;  she  had  told  her  cousin  that 
she  did  not  love  him,  and  surely  he  would  not  persevere.  Still  she 
was  not  sure  of  what  he  would  do,  and  she  was  not  satisfied  that 
she  had  left  her  fate  in  any  degree  in  his  hands.  She  tried  to 
console  herself  by  saying  it  was  of  no  consequence,  after  all, 
whether  she  loved  him  or  not,  now  that  he  knew  the  truth ;  but  that 
satisfied  her  even  less.  She  felt  that  she  had  no  right  to  accept  a 
love  which  she  could  not  return.  She  wore  out  her  brain,  puzzling 
it  all  over,  until  at  last  she  got  too  tired  to  think.  The  spirit  of 
Eichelskamp  was  too  much  for  her.     It  was  asleep,  and  she  made  up 
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her  mind  to  rest  also.    There  was  no  Alfred  there  at  any  rate,  nolx 

to  interfere  with  her  and  make  her  wretched,  nothing  to  do  but 

be  quiet  and  let  the  unaccustomed  life  of  a  small  Grerman  to 

play  out  its  play,  before  her  half-opened  eyes,  while  she  enjoyed 

certainty  that  she  could  remain  a  spectator,  and  not  be  called  up 

to  take  a  part  in  the  drama.     And  Flora  liked  the  new  life  t 

She  wanted  change,  rather  than  rest.     She  blushed  a  little  wl 

she  remembered  the  doctor's  assistant,  and  she  resented  Alfre 

cruel  conduct  in  the  gardens  of  Cassel ;  but  the  past  was  the  pa 

and  she  was  ready  for  a  new  life  in  the  future.     The  reading  part 

and  the  musical  entertainments  suited  her.     Her  eyes  sparkled 

the  brighter,  as  she  saw  the  staid  Germansawake  from  their  apat 

as  she  read  aloud  some  piece  of  poetry,  or  some  English  balb 

She  could  both  sing  and  read  very  touchingly  ;  for  she  cared  nothi 

for  the  meaning  of  the  poem  or  the  song,  and  so  fihe  could  do  f 

justice  to  the  delivery.     A  public  performer  should  not  feel  t 

much.     If  the  elegant  preacher  were  really  torn  by  the  emotic 

which  he    raises  in  his   hearers'  breasts,  he   would    probably 

unable  to  get  out  any  sound  beyond  a  groan.    Of  course  we  doi 

know  this,  but  we  suspect  it,  and  our  charity,  not  our  judgme 

gives  the  actor  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.     First  rate  actors  pua 

us  completely,  and  we  don't  their  sincerity.   Who  is  there  thate\ 

had  an  interview  with  an  undertaker  who  did  not  suspect  him 

hypocrisy  in  the  exuberance  of  his  woe,  and  end  by  half  believii 

in  the  man,  and  dreading  that  he,  in  his  tiirn,  would  suspect  t 

genuine  nature  of  our  own  emotions,  and  so  conclude  by  leavii 

everything  to  the  professional  man,  in  the  way  of  hatbands,  scan? 

and  feathers  ?  Flora  was  a  capital  actress,  and,  of  course,  an  excelle 

flirt.     It  was  only  when  she  got  interested  in  the  flirtation,  that  s 

broke  down  ;  when  she  lost  her  heart  she  lost  her  head  too.     SI 

had  been  a  little  too  eager,  once  or  twice,  and  she  had  failed ;  b 

when  she  was  personally  indiSerent  to  a  selected  victim.  Flora  w 

irresistible.     Mrs.    Blimber,  her  father*s  more  than  middle-ag 

partner,  was  her  slave  for  life,   and   she  could  soon  number 

Eichelskamp  half-a-dozen  dreamy  men  in  spectacles,  whose  vei 

souls  melted  within  them,  as  she  read  tender  passages  from  Eomi 

and  Juliet,  or  some  touching  little  love  ditty.     They  suffered  muc 

in  secret,  but  they  said  very  little.     Whatever  could  be  done  l 

varying  the  accents  on  Ach,  and  Ja,  and  Ich  and  Dich  these  love: 

did  ;  but  Mrs.  Schlagenweit  was  an  Englishwoman  and  a  govemes 

and  as  her  husband  observed,  **  capable  of  teaching  many  peopl 

in  various  tongues."     She  took  good  care  of  her  pupils,  althoug 

they  enjoyed  a  great  deal  more  of  liberty  than  falls  to  the  lot  o 

most  girls;  and  the  wretched  Garmans  felt  that  the  eyes  of  Mrs 

Schlagenweit  were  upon  them,  and  her  ears  wide  open  to  catch  ai 
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unguarded  word.  There  was  one  gentleman  who  had  succeeded  in 
out-mancBuvering  Mrs.  Schlagenweit ;  but  then  he  was  a  man  of 
great  resources,  being  a  man  of  war,  and  a  lieutenant  on  the 
retired  list;  he  had  lately  obtained  an  appointment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  goveiunient,  and  fate  ordained  that  he  should 
join  some  of  the  reading  parlies.  He  should  have  been  safe,— 
he  was  not  as  joung  as  he  had  been,  and  was  engaged  to  be  married. 
He  stood  in  awe  of  Mrs.  Schlagenweit ;  but  he  fell !  Not  without 
dreadful  misgivings  and  anxious  fear  did  he  venture  one  evening  to 
slip  a  little  note  into  the  hand  of  this  fair  English  miss.  He 
almost  felt  inclined  to  run  away  from  Eichelskamp  that  night,  and 
he  could  hardly  nerve  himself  to  attend  the  next  reading.  Would 
she  frown  ?  would  she  refuse  to  speak  to  him  ?  He  was  even  more 
frightened  when,  at  their  next  parting,  he  found  a  little  note  in  his 
own  hand,  in  answer  to  the  one  he  had  so  audaciously  presented. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

A      READING      PARTY. 

Hamlet  was  the  play  chosen  for  the  next  English  reading  at  Mrs. 
Schlagenweit's  establishment.  The  class  was  to  be  quite  a  large 
one,  as  the  tragedy  had  a  peculiar  interest  for  most  of  the  philoso- 
phers at  Eichelskamp.  Most  extraordinary  views  were  entertained 
of  the  motives  that  actuated  the  melancholy  prince.  Was  Hamlet 
mad  ?  that  was  the  question,  or  at  least,  the  principal  question. 
There  were  a  hundred  others  that  followed.  How  much  was  he 
mad  ?  Why  was  he  mad  ?  Was  his  madness  curable  ?  Some 
learned  men  had  studied  the  character  of  the  Danish  prince  with 
extreme  care,  and  had  written  essays  in  support  of  their  views, 
"  Princely  insanity,  as  the  result  of  too  ardent  a  devotion  to  spirits, 
had  been  the  result  of  the  cogitation  of  Professor  von  Wasserlicht; 
the  idea  that  Hamlet  was  suffering  from  an  incipient  attack  of 
delirium  tremens  was  well  worked  out.  Herr  Untergrund  had 
prepared  a  paper  which  went  far  to  prove  that  Hamlet  was  a 
**  medium,**  and  a  victim  of  underground  table-rapping.  Dr. 
Schlagenweit  considered  Hamlet's  a  case  of  over-smoking ;  he 
advocated  the  theory  that  the  whole  play  was  a  covert  attack  upon 
tobacco,  and  the  key  of  the  enigma  was  to  be  found  in  the  scene 
where  Hamlet  abandons  all  reserve,  and  asks  Guildenstern,  in  scene 
the  second,  act  the  third,  to  **  take  a  pipe.'*  No  wonder  the  read- 
ing of  Hamlet  in  English  was  looked  forward  to  with  much  anxiety 
at  Eichelskamp.  The  discussion  would  not  be  confined  entirely  to 
the  learned  professors. 

**  Doubtless,'*  said  Dr.  Schlagenweit,  **  the  married  ladies  can 
best  explain  the  motives  which  induced  Hamlet's  mother  to  marry 
her  first  husband's  murderer." 
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thing  as  faith  at  all  in  the  world,  and  l)ecame  a  lunatic  on  the  spot. 

"  I  think  I  should  have  gone  mad  too,"  concluded  young 
Chalmers. 

**  He  should  have  trusted  in  Ophelia,  even  though  he  had  faith 
no  more  in  his  mother,'*  replied  Lieutenant  Eberstein ;  "  she  would 
have  repaid  him  by  her  truth.    Is  it  not  so.  Miss  Flora?" 

**  Oh,  yes ;  I  should  say  very  so,"  replied  the  young  lady. 

**  I  think,"  said  the  watchful  Mrs.  Schlagenweit,  "  we  must 
stop  this  discussion  ;  we  might  resume  it  at  our  next  meeting ;  but 
it  is  getting  late — let  us  say  good-night." 

Edward  Chalmers  departed  with  his  old  friend,  Lieutenant 
Eberstein,  whose  quarters  he  usually  shared  when  he  visited 
Eichelskamp.  Florence  and  Flora  saw  him  occasionally,  however, 
and  one  day  Florence  was  called  into  consultation  by  Mrs.  Schlagen- 
weit  about  some  business  of  her  son's. 

'*  You  must  excuse  me,  my  dear  Miss  Huntingdon,"  she  said,  '*  for 
troubling  you  about  our  domestic  aflfairs  ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that 
you  may  be  able  to  give  my  son,  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  a  rather 
important  secret.  Would  you  mind  his  speaking  to  you  ?  he  will 
explain  it  so  much  better  than  I  can." 

''  1  hardly  think  it  is  possible  that  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  ; 
but  if  I  can,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  information." 

"  Then  I  will  call  Edwai'd,"  replied  Mrs.  Schlagenweit,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  she  returned  with  her  son. 

* '  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Miss  Huntingdon,"  he  said,  "and  I  will 
try  and  be  as  brief  as  possible,  that  you  may  not  repent  of  your 
goodness." 

•*I  must  begin  by  telling  you  that  I  am  in  an  English  mer- 
cantile house,  which  has  branches  in  the  Colonies,  and  I  have  been 
selected  to  take  charge  of  an  establisment  in  New  Zealand.  I  have 
to  start  next  July.  Now  I  must  diverge  to  another  matter.  A 
year  ago  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Timea^  asking  the 
descendants  and  next  of  kin  of  Henry  Chalmers,  formerly  of  New 
Zealand,  to  apply  to  Mr,  Pounce,  Solicitor,  when-  they  would  hear 
of  something  to  their  advantage.  Now  Henry  Chalmers  was  my 
grandfather ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Henry  Chalmers  was 
drowned  on  his  voyage  home  from  New  Zealand,  together  with  his 
daughter  Alice,  leaving  my  father  the  only  survivor  of  his  family. 
But  it  seems  that  Alice  Chalmers  was  married,  and  the  diflSculty 
is  to  find  out  to  whom  ?  Of  course,  all  this  is  no  interest  to  you,  but 
have  patience  one  moment  longer ;  my  mother  told  me,  the  other 
day  when  we  were  talking  over  these  matters,  that  she  had  heard 
you  mention  the  name  of  Horace  Draper.  May  I  ask  you  if  she 
was  right?" 

**Yes  Mr.  Chalmers;  I  know  Captain  Draper  very  well,  and 
his  Christian  name  is  Horace," 
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'*  Then  you  will  see  why  I  have  troubled  you.  Alice  Chalmers 
is  said  to  have  married  a  person  calling  himself  Horace  Draper. 
Now,  let  me  explain  why  I  think  that  tiie  Captain  Draper  you  know 
may  be  the  very  man  I  am  in  search  of.  I  was  talking,  tbe  othei 
day,  to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  New  Zealand 
and  whose  place  I  am  to  fill ;  and,  to  my  extreme  astonishmeDt,  li 
mentioned  to  me  that  a  short  time  before  he  had  met  Horac 
Draper,  who  was  supposed  to  have  married  my  Aunt  Alice,  in  Ne\ 
Zealand." 

"But  why  should  that  astonish  you,  Mr.  Chalmers?  It  is  ver 
likely  he  is  the  gentlemen  you  are  in  search  of.  He  was  a  grea 
traveller,  and  he  might  have  married  in  New  Zealand,  although 
never  heard  of  it.*' 

**The  strange  part  of  the  story  is,  that  when  my  [friend  Mi 
Fortesque  met  this  gentleman,  and  addressed  him  as  Horac 
Draper,  he  not  only  positively  denied  the  name,  but  was  angr 
at  teh  mistake.  He  was  about  to  embark  on  board  a  steamer,  ai 
might  have  been  vexed  at  being  stopped  ;  but  what  is  really  moi 
strange  is,  he  said  that  his  name  was  Huntingdon.  May  I  ask  yo 
if  there  is  any  resemblance  between  Mr.  Huntingdon  and  Captai 
Draper,   that  would  account  for  Mr.  Fortesque's  mistake?'* 

Florence  laughed,  and  took  up  an  album  containing  photograph 

*'  This,"  she  said,  **  is  a  very  good  likeness  of  Captain  Draper, 
have  none  of  my  father — he  never  will  havo  his  likeness  taken ;  bi 
I  have  a  little  water-colour  drawing,  which  must  have  been  tak( 
years  and  years  ago.  \  found  it  ever  so  long  ago,  and  I  am  son 
to  say  I  appropriated  it.  I  ought  to  have  given  it  back  ;  but  whc 
I  was  a  child  1  was  afraid,  and  latterly  I  have  forgotten  it.  Hei 
it  is ;  I  don't  think  there  ever  could  have  been  much  resemblano 
when  both  were  young." 

*•  Positively  none,  Miss  Huntingdon,  May  I  ask  you  afavom 
Will  you  lend  me  that  photograph  and  the  drawing  for  a  week 
and  I  will  run  over  to  England  and  shew  them  to  Mr.  Fortesqu( 
there  is  so  much  depending  on  it,  that  I  think  I  ought  to  go." 

'*Why  not  write  to  Mr.  Fortesque,  Edward?"  said  Mr 
Schlagenweit. 

Because  he  is  ill,  and  perhaps  too  ill  to  see  me  if  I  go  myself;  bi 
I  should  like  to  try. 

**  You  are  welcome  to  the  photograph  and  the  picture;  I  ai 
sure  you  will  take  care  of  them ;  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  ban 
in  my  lending  them  to  you." 
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BRANDON  TOWER.* 

KANDON  TowBR  is  an  old  castle,  or,  rather,  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  in  part  rebuilt  and  modernised,  the  shattered  remains  of 
a  stronghold  belonging  to  fierce  border  times.  All  the  passion<?  of 
the  borders  ran  in  the  blood  of  the  Brandons.  They  believed  tliat 
their  line  had  been  blent,  as  state  need,  or  anger,  or  heroism 
dictated,  with  the  houses  of  the  Howards,  the  Percys,  the 
Douglasses,  and  tlio  Ferniehurst  cavaliers.  They  looked  with 
scorn  on  degenerate  Scotland  to  the  north,  and  even  despised  Eng- 
land to  the  south  of  them,  their  feudal  geography  making  the  seat 
of  empire  in  the  intermediate  land.  The  actual  tenant  of  Brandon 
Tower — Mrs.  Applethorn — embodied  to  the  full  all  the  vanities  and 
prejudices  of  her  race;  and,  although  the  Brandons  had  become 
fsurmers  through  necessity,  and  sold  the  produce  of  the  estate  at 
markets  just  as  any  other  common-place  mortals  might  have  done, 
still  they  disdained,  as  thoroughly  as  ever  did  the  Highlander  on  his 
native  heath,  the  arts  and  occupations  of  towns  and  cities,  and 
they  looked  with  an  implacable  eye  on  all  the  marauders  who 
bought  estates  and  built  halls  on  the  debatable  ground. 

Mrs.  Applethorn  had  one  son,  Stephen  (or  Steevie,  as  he  was 
called  at  home),  and,  in  the  face  of  his  mother's  unconquerable 
prejudices,  he  had  entered  upon  a  commercial  career  in  Rivers- 
burgh  (read  Newcastle-on.the-Tyne),  and,  what  was  worse,  had 
wooed  and  wedded  a  lady  of  the  town — a  young  person  of  a 
romantic  turn  of  mind  —who,  to  win  over  the  goodwill  of  the  old 
lady,  had  assumed  the  Tartan  plaid  and  brooch,  and  had  secretly 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brandon  Tower,  but  without  avail. 
As  the  result  of  Stephen's  having  thus  cut  himself,  as  his  mother 
termed  it,  "  oflf  frae  a'  the  pride  an*  endurance  o'  the  hoose,"  he 
is  disinherited  of  his  birthright,  and  left  to  the  enjoyment  of 
wealth  and  distinction  in  Riversburgh.  But  there  is  a  skeleton 
in  the  town  home  of  the  merchant,  more  gaunt  and  spectral  than 
any  in  the  dark  passages  of  the  **  Tower,"  because  ever  present. 
Stephen  has  no  longer  either  wife  or  child.  A  borderer— one 
Pairlee — strikes  the  key-note  of  the  story,  when  he  roughly  asks 
Stephen,  ''By  the  deeth  o'  yer  mither,  whose  ghaist  may  be  wi* 

*  '*  BraudoQ  Tower."    A   Novel  in  Three  Volumes.— Samuel  Tinslejr, 
I^ndon ;  George  Rutland,  NewcasUe^n-Tyne. 

»  B 
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us  i'  this  mirk  an'  lomeliness,  hae  ye  done  nae  wrang  to  Tarta 
Plaid?*'  This  was  the  designation  by  which  Stephen's  wii 
was  known  on  the  border.  Tartan  Plaid  had  lodged  for  a  tin 
with  the  Pairlees,  and  not  only  had  man  and  wife  become  attache 
to  the  young  lady,  but  the  shepheixl's  dog  —  a  rough-coati 
Doogle^had  also  conceived  an  almost  miraculous  attachment  f 
her.  Doogle  is  one  of  the  most  rerairkable  characters  in  the  worl 
whilst  he  jumps  with  joy  at  the  mention  of  Tartan  Plaid,  he  e? 
growls  at  Stephen,  and  yet  follows  him  to  the  abhorred  town,  as 
were  to  carry  out  his  own  purposes  as  a  canine  detective.  I 
leaves  his  master  to  protect  his  new  love — Flora  Lee — ^and  he 
ultimately  the  first  to  disinter  the  remains  of  Tartan  Plaid  in  Ho 
Fount  Dene. 

When  we  are  introduced,  at  the  onset  of  the  story,  to  an  omnib 

driver,  wrapped  up  in  innumerable  coats  and  mufflers,  and  to 

j  misanthropic  passenger  (Stephen)  who  upsets  a  little  girl,  nev 

!  stooping  to  assist  her  up,  and  the  driver  discusses  astronomy 

pretty  little  Praise  perched  on  his  lofty  seat,  we  begin  to  think  y 

have  fairly  entered  upon  one  of  the  pseudo-sentimental  stories  oft 

day,  in  which  the  virtues  of  the  poor  are  extolled  by  way  of  contn 

to  the  vices  of  the  rich.     Lawrence  and  Hetty  Snowbell — omnib 

driver  and  wife — are  so  good  and  so  wise  that  the  error  may  w 

be  pardoned.     It  is  not  till  we  find  out  that  they  were  once  i 

merely  well-to-do,  but  actually  wealthy  people,  that  the  secret 

(  their  wisdom  and  goodness  becomes  comprehensible.      As  to  prei 

J  little  Praise,  she  is  the  heroine  of  the  story,  and  every  thing  tl 

\  can  be  desired  as  such,  in  mind  and  body,  in  every  sweet  thouf 

f  and  action,  and  every  graceful  deed  and  motion. 

'\  Brandon  Tower  is,   however,   no  mere  novel,  or  story,  in 

j  ordinary    sense    of    the    words.     The    love   portions    are  pur 

I  incidental,   and   the  incidents  themselves  are  subordinate  to 

'  clever  and  artistic  descriptions  of  places  and  localities,  and  the  s 

!  more  lengthy  and  philosophic  disquisitions,  which  will  be  read  v 

interest  by  the  thoughtful,  if  not  precisely  advantageous  to 

progress  of  the  story.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  congeries,  or  coUectioi 

pictures  and  characters,   rather  than  a  novel,  and,  as  such,  re 

have  local  claims  to  favour  as  strong  as  are  its  claims  to  a  n 

general  acceptance. 

To  the  Snowbells,  who  argue  that  poverty  is  an  advant^ 
succeed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gracechurch,  two  fashionable  inanities ; 
lady,  an  invalid,  in  search  of  her  lost  sister— Tartan  Plaid ; 
gentleman,  a  fool,  whose  virtues  lie  in  his  moustache  ;  and  two  s 
caricatures  of  humanity  are  labelled  "London  Pride!"  Then 
have  a  town-council  election,  in  which  several  well-marked  L 
characters — "  Captain  "  Jacob  Dippy,  it  might  have  been  Zi 
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Tippey  or  Tipling,  Stephen's  drunken  and  eccentric  factotum  ; 
fionnytawk,  tallovir  chandler  and  universal  philanthropist;  and 
even  a  "Vesuvian  Bess" — a  figure,  it  miifit  be  admitted,  with 
Bome  vigour,  if  not  with  much  humour. 

Then  we  have  the  two  Miss  Lees — rich,  fashionable,  and  fair  ; 
the  youngest — Annie — has  had  a  love-affair  inaugurated,  under 
rather  strange  circumstances,  by  her  uncle — ^Mr.  Bingham,  a 
retired  fox-hunter,  whose  mind  lies  in  his  stick — Beeswing  or  Beesy, 
18  he  familiarly  calls  his  best  friend — but  which  has  come  to  an 
ibrupt  termination  by  the  death  of  her  lover.  She  has,  in 
5onsequence,  become  devoted  to  works  of  charity  and  piety ;  yet 
Stephen,  now  a  wealthy  widower,  woes  her,  but  in  vain ;  and 
whilst  she  denounces  commerce,  from  a  different  point  of  view  to 
ihatofthe  haughty  lady  of  Brandon,  simply  as  interfering  with 
pious  meditations,  derives  amusement  from  the  Muses,  and  appeals 
Tom  them  to  the  fountain  of  love,  and  determines  the  identity  of 
recreation  with  a  re-creation  or  regeneration.  Flora,  less  scrupulouF, 
jives  her  heart  to  the  rich  man  with  the  skeleton  in  the  closet,  and 
lence  the  protection  given  to  her  by  the  sagacious  Doogle.  The 
iwo  sisters  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  narrative,  or  disquisition, 
whichever  it  may  be  called ;  but  although  Stephen  at  the  last 
noment,  finding  that  the  wooing  of  Annie  is  of  no  avail,  is  willing 
to  wed  Flora,  death  interferes  with  all  his  earthly  projects.  There 
ire  subordinate  characters  of  much  interest  in  the  drama,  more 
particularly  Dick  Bibstone,  Stephen's  clerk,  successor,  and  lover  of 
Praise ;  one  Parkett,  once  in  trouble,  but  whom  Stephen — capable 
)f  many  good  actions  in  a  career  ever  chequered  and  overcast  by  the 
jloom  of  an  early  mystery — has  befriended ;  Giffard  Pike,  a  detec- 
tive, who  never  ceases  to  hunt  after  Stephen's  skeleton,  because 
ae  fancies  the  merchant  has  deprived  him  of  his  prey  in  befriend- 
ng  Parkett ;  and  many  others,  not  merely  interesting  in  a  local 
point  of  view,  but  as  characters  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand, 
ind  giving  evidence  of  a  deep  insight  into  the  springs  of  human 
iiotives  and  actions.  The  climax  is  reached  when  that  faithful 
inimal — Doogle—  discovers  the  body  of  Julia,  Stephen's  unfortunate 
svife,  ugpn  the  occasion  of  a  picnic  in  Holy  Fount  Dene.  She  had 
jeen  accidentally  drowned  at  the  lover's  trysting- place,  and 
Stephen,  in  his  delirious  excitement  and  fear  of  being  supposed  to 
lave  committed  a  murder,  had  buried  her  there,  and,  somehow  or 
)ther,  left  the  child — Praise — wrapped  in  the  old  Tartan  plaid,  for 
Snowbell  to  bring  up,  adopt,  cherish.  It  was  the  eve  of  Stephen 
Applethorn's  election  as  mayor;  but  when  the  relentless  Giffard 
Pike  appears  with  the  accumulated  proofs  of  marriage  and  death, 
Stephen  harl  also  gone,  overwhelmed  with  the  burthen  of  grief,  to 
;he  home  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  detective,  as  also  a  faithful 
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old  slewanl  of  Brandon  Tower,  v. Ii.)  h-us  anivotl  to  >iy  that 
estate  has  returneil  to  its  legitimate  owner,  only  arrive  t/»  fii 
corpse  I 

If  the  love  part  of  the  story  is  meagre,  and  the  charai 
verize  too  closely  nt  times,  upon  caricatui-e,  as  in  the  instance  o; 
Dundreary  ty].e,  and  of  the  vicar  and  curate  i>f  St.  Havons, 
others  of  a  h)\ver  order,  it  is  impi^vsible  not  to  concede  that  iht 
a  vein  of  thouj^htful  morality  runninrr  through  *'  Brand- .n  Tow 
that  ])laces  it  far  apart  from  the  ordinary  run  of  novel-.  It  i^ 
work  of  a  olevtr,  educMtcil  writer,  h^arned  in  the  way  .'t  ojmti 
and  aainncrcinl  men,  as  well  as  in  the  more  intricaie  deptl 
the  working  of  hearts:  and  Lis  liihours  unquestionably  L'ivo  pr> 
«»f  di^tin.'uishcd  success  in  tlie  th(jruy  tield  of  literature. 
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